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THE 

PREFACE 


L  L  Philofophers  are  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  Fhjjics ,  which  Science, 
in  order  to  inftrud  us  in  the  Hiftory 
of  Nature,  does  not  content  its  fdf 
with  mounting  up  to  the  Heavens, 
examining  what  paffes  in  the  Air,  de* 
feending  to  the  bottom  of  the  Sea,  and  raking  into 
theEntrails  of  the  Earth  ;  but  penetrating  into  every 
Being  in  particular,  acquaints  us  with  all  the  Parts 
which  compofe  and  form  the  Ornament  of  the  U- 
niverfe. 

This  Science  cou’d  not  difeover  the  Springs 
which  a&uate  all  the  Bodies  we  fee,  without 
the  Affiftance  of  Anatomy,  by  whofe  means  di£ 
fe&ing  and  feparatmg  all  the  Parts,  even  to  the 
minuted  Particles  which  compofe  the  whole,  it  lays 
open  all  the  Secrets  of  Nature;  and  a  Courfe  of  Phi* 
fofophy  wou’d  be  imperfeft,  if  depriv’d  of  tbs 
Lights  which  Anatomical  Demonftrations  afford 
it. 

If  the  Natural  Philofopher  is  indifper  fably  ob¬ 
liged  to  have  recourfe  to  Anatomy,  to  difeover 
the  internal  Part  of  each  Being  ;  how  much  is  the 
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Cbirurgeon  oblig’d  to  apply  to  it,  confidenng  his 
Objed:  is  the  Body  of  Man,  the  mod'  perfect  Piece 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  Creator's  Hands.  The 
firil*  fatisfies  his  Curiofity,  with  adding  to  his 
Knowledge,  that  with  which  Anatomy  furnifhes 
him;  but  the  other  being  to  work  on  Human  Bo-? 
dies,  jswnot  t®;b#  lgri§ifan&>  of  any"  ORe^Springfthat 
occafions  its  Motion,  if  he  wou'd  be  a  good  Chi- 
rurgeon. 

The  Knowledge  of  the  Subject  naturally  ought 
to  precede  that  of  the  Operations  to  be  perform’d 
on  it;  which  is  the  reafon,  that  every  Winter,  at 
the  Royal  Garden,  we  begin  with  the  Anatomy  of 
the  firft  Body  that  offers;  and  afterwards,  on  ano¬ 
ther,  perform  all  the  Operations  pradis’d  in  Chirur- 
gery  ;  and  the  fame  Reafon  engaged  me  to  print  my 
Anatomy  of  Man?s  Body,  before  the  Courfe  of  O- 
perations  which  I  now  publifli. 

The  King,  better  inform’d  than  any  in  his  Do¬ 
minions,  of  whatever  can  contribute  to  the  good  of 
his  Subjects,  by  a  particular  Declaration,  which  he 
caufed  to  be  verified  and  regift  red  in  his  Prefence 
in  March  167$.  ordered,  that  the  Demonfhations 
of  Anatomy  and  Chirurgiea!  Operations  fhoifd  be 
Annually  held  in  his  Royal  Garden  -gratis,  and  with 
the  Doors  open,  in  order  to  furnifh  young  Students 
in  Cnirurgery  with  the  Means  of  perfecting  them- 
felves  in  their  Art,  which  his  Majefty  has  always 
looked  on  as  one  of  themoft  neceffary  in  a  State. 

I  caliChirurgery  an  Art,  in  order  to  confine  my 
felf  within  the  bounds  of  its*  Etymology,  which 
dem  es  it  from  the  two  Greek  Words,  Keiry  which 
Signifies  a  Hand,  and  Ergmy  which  imports  Opera¬ 
tion  ;  fio  that  Chirurgeon  and  Manual  Operator, are 
Synonymous  Terms,  common  to  all  who  work  with 
the  Hand.  Tho5  by  this  Etymology  the  Chirur¬ 
geon  feems  to  be  confounded  with  all  other  Artifts, 
rns  thence  redounds  his  greatefi  Glory  ;  fince  itdi- 
ftinguifh.es  him  fro m3:  and  places  him  above?  all  the 
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reft.  The  Ancients,  who  gave  Names  to  all  Arts* 
called  him  a.  Painter  who  painted  Pidures,  Sculp¬ 
tor  him  who  carv’d  Images,  But  by  way  of 

Excellence  have  left  that  of  Chirurgeon  to  him  who 
operating  on  Human  Bodies*  has  forhisQbjed  the 
nobleft  of  Beings. 

We  might  indeed  fomewhat  juftly  beftow  on 
Chirurgery  the  Name  of  a  Science,  contrary  to 
the  Opinion  of  fome  who  will  have  it  to  be  barely 
a  Mechanic  Art;  *tis  true,  it  operates  with  the 
Handr  but  its  Performances  being  only  fuch  as 
Rcafon  didates,  it  does  not  lefs  deferve  the  Name  of 
Science  than  the  Mathematics,  which  trace  out  on 
Paper  thofe  Figures  and  Demonftrations  which  the 
Mmd  fiiggefts.*  Both  thefe  Sciences  equally  require 
their  proper  Inftruments ;  and  as  the  life  of  the  Ma¬ 
thematical  ones  belongs  only  to  the  Mathematician, 
fo  Chirurgical  are  peculiar  to  the  Chirurgeon;  for 
the  Separation  of  the  Theory  from  the  Pradice  is 
equally  impolhble  in  both  thefe  Sciences:  And  as 
we  fhou’d  think  him  an  ignorant  Mathematician 
who  could  neither  delineate  his  Figures,  nor  frame 
his  Demonftrations;  we  ought  alfo  to  believe  him 
uncapabje  of  helping  thofe  who  require  his  Aflift- 
ance,  who  ftands  in  need  of  any  Hand  befides  his 
own  to  Cure  the  Difeafes  of  which  he  boafts  the 
Difcovery. 

We  may,  if  we  pleafe,  not  only  rank  Chirur¬ 
gery  arnongft  thfc  Sciences ;  but  look  on  it  as  one 
of  the  nobleft,  moft  certain,  and  moft  neceflary  of 
them  all.  That  which  ennobles  a  Science  is  the 
Dignity  of  its  Objed.  T  hat  of  Chirurgery  is  the 
fame  which  God  had  of  his  Omnipotence,  and  on 
which  he  was  pleafed  to  work  with  his  own  Hand  ; 
for  in  the  Creation  of  other  Beings,  Holy  Writ  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  God  only  fpake,  and  they  were  made : 
And  when  this  Science  direds  any  Performance  by 
the  Suggeftion  of  a  Train  of  Confequences  which 
\t  deduces  from  its  Principles,  'tis  certainly  the 
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fame  Body  to  which  it  is  to  be  apply’d.  Gan  the 
Chirurgeon  alledge  any  thing  more  glorious  for 
himfdf,  than  that  God,  after  having  made  Man*  and 
given  a  Form  and  Figure  to  all  the  Parts  of  his  Bo¬ 
dy  perfedly  proper  and  fuitable  to  the  Adions  to 
which  they  were  deftin'd,  left  him  in  the  Chirur- 
g.eon’s  Hands  to  take  care  of  his  Prcfervation,  and 
keep  up  the  Symmetry  of  all  the  Parts  which  he  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  the  Creator.  God,  when  on  Earth, 
pndis'd  this  Art,  exercifing  on  all  Occafions  that 
perfect  Chirurgery  in  all  its  Parts,  which  at  the 
fame  time  as  it  knows  the  Indifpofition,  applies  the 
Hand  and  Remedy  to  cure  it  ;  and  the  Apoftles, 
the  SuccefTors  of  his  Charity  as  well  as  his  Power, 
did  not  difdain  the  Application  of  their  Hands  to 
the  Infirmities  of  Patients,  and  by  their  charitable 
A  ill  fiance,  converted  an  infinite  Number  of  People, 
who  feeingthem  perform  extraordinary  Cures,  were 
convinc’d  of  the  Truth  of  their  Dodrine.  Kings 
and  Princes  made  Dreffing  the  Patients,  which  im¬ 
plor'd  their  help5  their  principal  Occupation,  not 
thinking  it  below  their  Dignity  to  apply  their  Royal 
Hands  to  the  curing  and  relieving  of  the  fame  Sub- 
jed  which  God  himfelf  had  form'd  with  his  facred 
Hands ;  and  without  ranfacking  Antiquity  for  In- 
fiances,  we  have  feenour  own  Sovereign  caufeto  be 
prepared  in  his  Prefence,  and  charitably  difiributed 
to  all  who  ask’d  ir,  a  Remedy  which  he  received 
from  the  Prior  of  Cabrieres ;  fo  that  in  all  Ages  Chi¬ 
rurgery  has  not  been  thought  unworthy  the  Pradice 
of  the  greatefi:  on  Earth. 

The  Certainty  of  Chirurgery  is  manifeftiy  pro¬ 
ved  by  the  wonderful  Effeds  which  it  producer 
In  Couching  of  Catarads,  it  inftandy  reftores  Sight 
$©  the  Blind.  In  emptying  the  Bread  by  the  Em¬ 
pyema ,  it  makes  the  Dumb  fpeak;  and  by  reducing 
Luxations  of  the  Leg  and  Foot,  makes  the  Lame  to 
walk.  In  fhort,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  what 
it  does,  in  adding  to  the  Body  what  is  deficient,  in 
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retrenching  what  is  fuperfluous,  andkeepingic  in  the 
Perfedion  beftow’d  on  it  by  the  Author  of  Nature  2 
And  though  all  Operations  feem  Miracles,  becaufe 
they  Cure  in  an  Inftant,  they  are  yet  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  Effe&s  of  Chirurgery;  whofe  Certi¬ 
tude  cannot  be  too  much  admir’d. 

To  prove  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  Chirurgery, 
we  need  only  confider,  that  all  other  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  are  no  farther  neceffary  to  Man,  than  as  they 
contribute  to  his  commodious  Living;  but  that 
Chirurgery  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  even  in  order 
to  his  very  Living;  for  at  the  moment  of  his  Birth 
he  implores  its  help  to  make  the  Ligature  of  the 
Navel,  or  to  cut  the  String  under  the  Tongue, 
(which  frequently  he  brings  into  the  World  at  his 
Birth, )  without  which  he  wou’d  periffi  as  foon  as 
Born.  We  may  add,  that  without  this  Science 
the  Earth  would  be  almoft  depopulated,  by  reafon 
that  there  are  few  People  in  the  courfe  of  their 
Lives,  on  which  Chirurgeons  have  not  perform’d 
fome  Operation,  to  fave  them  from  Death.  If  we 
don’t  drefs  a  thruft  ot  a  Sword,  or  a  Mufquet-Shot 
thro*  the  Body,  if  we  don’t  Trepan  the  fra&ur’d 
Skull,  if  we  don’t  perform  the  Bubonocele  in  a  Suf¬ 
focation  of  the  Inteftine,  the  Man  infallibly  dies; 
and  confequently  we  muft  allow  the  Neceffity  of 
Chirurgery,  which  daily  raifes  Several  Perfons  from 
the  Brink  of  the  Orave,  into  which  they  would 
fink  without  it.  How  many  wounded  Men  has  it 
cured  in  the  Army  ?  How  many  great  Commanders 
would  have  died  of  their  ghaftly  Wounds  without 
its  Affiftance  ?  Chirurgery  triumphs  in  Armies  and 
Sieges;  3ti$  there  that  its  Empire  and  Neceffity  is 
own’d;  *tis  there  that  its  Effe<5fo,  and  not  Words, 
exprefs  its  Elogy.  We  hear  fome,  in  reciting  their 
Wounds,  own  themfelves  accountable  to  it  for  their 
Life  ;  we  fee  others,  who,  relying  on  their  Confi¬ 
dence  in  Chirurgery,  afreffi  expofe  their  Lives  for 
the  Service  of  their  Prince,  being  juftiy  perfwaded 
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that  they  fhall  find  their  expected  Affiftance  from 
it. 

’Tis  fuch  furprifing  Effedfo  of  Operations  which 
fet  fuch  a  value  on  Chirurgery :  Wherefore,  whoe- 
ever  engages  in  the  Profeflion  of  it,  ought  to  neg- 
led  nothing  that  can  contribute  to  his  Inftru&ion, 
or  Perfe&ion  in  it.  To  attain  this  End,  Parisiwx - 
nifhes  him  better  with  Means,  than  any  City  of 
Europe ;  there  are  held  publick  Demon ftrations  in 
three  different  Places  of  the  City;  at  the  King's  Gar* 
deny  the  Medicinal  School,  and  at  St.  Co/me ;  which 
all  being  performed  by  fworn  Mafter-Chirurgeons 
of  that  City,  are  laid  down  with  utmofi  Exa&- 
nefs. 

For  the  fpace  of  eight  Years  I  have  performed 
thofe  in  the  Royal  Garden,  to  which  the  Concourfe 
of  Students  was  fo  great,  that  the  largeft  Hall  de¬ 
fined  for  them  would  not  hold  one  half  of  the  Au¬ 
ditors^  which  obliged  us  to  prepare  feafd  Tickets, 
which  we  diftributed  to  Chirurgcons  Apprentices, 
that  they  alone  might  enter,  and  to  avoid  Confuii- 
on  by  the  Exclusion  of  thofe  who  were  plac’d  to 
ferve  their  time  in  Barbers  Shops,  and  of  thofe  whofe 
bare  Curicfity  drew  them  thither. 

*Tis  the  fame  Courfeof  Operations  which  I  have 
fo  many  times  demonftrated  in  the  King’s  Garden, 
which  I  now  publifh,  hoping  it  may  not  only  prove 
lifeful  to  thofe,  who  by  reafon  of  the  difiance  of 
the  places  of  their  Re  fiaeoce,  or  their  being  fettled 
in  the  Country,  could  not  be  my  Auditors  ;  but 
alfo  to  thofe  even  m  Paris ,  who  being  obliged  to 
perform  any  of  thefe  Operations,  may,  by  con- 
fulring  a,  find  what  may  have  efcaped  their  Me¬ 
mory, 

j 

If  this  Courfe  of  Operations  is  favourably  re¬ 
ceived  by  Chirurgical  Students,  and  if  thofe  of 
riper  Knowledge  fhall  think  it  deferves  their  Appro¬ 
bation^!!  the  Merit  it.  can  pretend  to,  is  owing  to  the 
Company  of  S\  Cofme;  before  which  Society,  when 
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I  commenced  Matter  of  our  Art,  I  only  repeated 
the  Inftru&ions  which  I  learnt  in  that  celebrated 
School,  The  four  Provofts  of  which,  whofe  Poft 
it  is  to  oblige  the  Candidate  to  perform  all  the  O- 
perations  on  the  appointed  Subjed  duringthe  Ana¬ 
tomical  Week,  never  omitting  any  effential  Circum- 
fiance:  If  he  acquits  himfelf  well,  they  enquire 
into  the  Reafon  of  his  good  Performance  ;  and  if 
he  fails,  they  corred  his  Ml  flakes,  and  inflrud  him; 
fo  that  he  who  has  perform’d  his  Probationary  Ope¬ 
rations  at  Paris,  may  unconteilably  be  allowed  to 
be  a  good  Chirurgeon. 

Mr.  Felix  defigning  to  get  his  Son  into  his  Place, 
refolved  to  make  him  commence  Mailer,  and  oblig’d 
him  to  perform  his  Mafler-piece  with  ail  the  Seve¬ 
rity  which  is  required  of  Candidates.  Monfieur 
Marefihal,  who  is  fiirft  Chirurgeon  to  the  King,  ob¬ 
liged  his  Son  to  follow  this  Example,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  run  through  the  Probationary  Operati¬ 
ons  with  the  fame  rigid  Exa&nefs  which  all  others 
do.  As  for  my  felf,  I  have  two  Sons,  who  were 
defirous  of  embracing  our  Profeffion ;  one  of  them 
is  Chirurgeon  in  Ordinary  to  theDutchefs  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  and  the  other  Chirurgeon-Major  to  the  King’s 
Army  in  Spain  :  As  fo  on  as  they  determin’d  to  be 
Chirurgeons,  I  expofed  them  to  this  Trial ;  they 
perform’d  their  twenty  five  Ads  with  the  utmoft 
Vigour,  and  learnt  in  that  Society  what  they  could 
not  meet  with  elfewhere.  God  grant  that  the  eafie 
and  conniving  Admiffions  and  fuperficial  Examina¬ 
tions  which  have  introduced  into  that  Society  feve- 
ral  who  thought  themfelves  not  able  to  incorporate 
themfelves  by  the  M after- proof,  don’t  dmdniin  its 
ancient  Splendor,  and  bring  it  to  relax  the  Regula¬ 
rity  of  itsA6ls,  by  prodigally  allowing  to  be  Ma¬ 
ilers,  Perfons  unworthy  of  that  Title,  and  thatthe 
School  at  Paris  may  keep  up  its  former  Reputation 
of  being  the  beft  in  the  World. 
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Thefe  Operations  having  been  Demonftrated  in 
cne  of  the  Hails  of  the  King’s  Garden,  where  was 
ere<fted  a  fort  ofAmphitheatre/cill  hisMajefty  pleafes 
to  order  the  Building  of  a  more  magnificent  one. 
worthy  his  Grandeur,  as  he  has  already  determin’d; 
X  caufed  to  be  Engraven  the  Amphitheatre  of  St. 
Cofmct  which  you  fee  at  the  Head  of  the  firft  De- 
monftration,  in  which  all  the  Spectators  are  afTem* 
bled.  I  chofe  this  Model  as  the  moft  flately  of 
any  at  Paris,  and  to  fhew  luch  an  one  as  is  requi* 
fite  for  the  very  commodious  Performance  of  pub- 
lick  Demonftrations. 

I  have  divided  this  Courfe  of  Operations,  as  I 
did  my  Anatomy,  into  Ten  Days.  The  firft  treats 
of  General  Operations  and  Sutures;  the  fecond  of 
Operations  practis’d  on  the  Lower  Venter  ;  the 
third  of  thofe  on  the  Bladder,  Y ard  and  Matrix ;  the 
fourth  on  thofe  requir’d  by  the  Groins,  the  Scro¬ 
tum  and  Anus',  the  fifth  on  thofe  perform'd  on  the 
Breaft;  the  fixth  on  thofe  on  the  Head,  Eyes  and 
Heck  ;  the  feventh  on  thofe  on  the  Parts  of  the 
Face ;  the  eighth  on  thofe  on  the  upper  Extream 
Parts;  the  ninth  on  thofe  on  the  Lower;  and  laftiy, 
the  tenth  on  thofe  which  may  be  pra<ftis?d  on  all 
Parts  of  the  Body.  I  thought  this  Method  would 
prove  clearer  to  young  Students,  than  if  I  had  crowd¬ 
ed  them  confufedly  together,  as  we  fee  other  Au? 
thors  have  done. 

At  the  Head  of  each  Operation  I  have  prefix’d 
a  Plate,  reprefenring  the  Apparatus  which  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  is  to  prepare,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  pen 
formance  of  the  Operations  :  Thofe  which  are  light, 
and  require  no  Apparatus ,  I  have  omitted;  and  in 
thofe  where  only  an  inconfiderableone  is  neceffary,  I 
have  caus’d  feveral  to  be  Engraven  on  one  Plate, 
The  Number  of  thefe  Figures  is  fixty  one,  which 
fliewsthat  I  have  not  been  fparing  of  them,  but  in¬ 
ferred  as  many  as  X  thought  neceflary  for  Inftru- 
^rion,  and  to  the  Perfection  of  this  Work. 

Through 
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Through  the  Difcourfe,  on  each  Operation  are 
interfpers’d  Alphabetical  Letters,  which  refer  to 
thofe  Engraven  on  the  Plate;  fo  that  he  that  would 
inform  himfelf  how  the  Operation  is  perform’d^ 
will  find  the  firft  Inftrument  he  is  to  make  ufe  of 
mark'd  A,  and  proceeding  forwards  in  order,  and 
the  lafi,  whether  Inftrument  or  Bandage,  mark’d 
with  thelaft  Letter  Engraven  on  the  Plate, 

I  have,  as  much  as  I  could,  avoided  the  harfti  and 
barbarous  Names  which  the  Greeks  have  given  to 
Difeafes,  and  their  requifite  Operations:  I  aim’d  at 
writing  Frenchy  and  to  exprefs  my  felf  in  the  Terms 
fiioft  ufedin  our  own  Language. 

But  I  yet  begin  with  an  Explication  of  their  E- 
tymology,  that  the  young  Chirurgeon  may  know 
from  what  Originals  are  deriv’d  thofe  Terms  fo  dif¬ 
ficult  to  remember;  I  continue  on  with  the  Defini¬ 
tion,  Differences,  Caufes  and  Signs  of  each  Indifi 
pofition  ;  and  prefcribe  proper  Remedies  for  its 
Cure.  And  if  itobftinately  refift  them,  and  we  are 
forc’d  to  come  to  Operation,  I  have  laid  down 
what  is  to  be  done  before,  during,and  after  it,  and 
how  the  Patient  is  to  be  managed  in  the  Dreffing ; 
fo  that  'tis  not  my  Fault  if  the  Chirurgeon  does 
not  obtain  the  propos’d  End,  which  is  a  perfed 
Cure. 

I  make,  feveral  Remarks,  and  relate  feveral  Hi» 
ftorical  Fads,  which  ought  to  encourage  the  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  to  undertake  Operations.  In  the  forty  fix 
Yea  rs  in  which  I  have  pradis'd  Chirurgery  in  the 
City,  and  at  the  Court,  I  have  met  with  fo  many 
Opportunities  of  performing  them,  that  all  that  I 
advance  is  founded  on  my  own  Experience :  W here- 
fore  the  Reader  may  believe  me,  and  the  rather, 
becaufe  I  cite  very  few  Particulars  on  the  Credit  of 
any  other. 

The  Pictures  which  I  have  drawn  of  feveral  who 
have  mounted  the  Stage,  in  order  to  ad:  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  Parts  in  Phyfick  and  Chirurgejy,  are  drawn 

from 
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from  the  Life ;  and  the  Reader  may  depend  on  the 
Truth  of  them,  for  I  knew  the  Originals,  and  in 
all  Relations  I  fpeak  with  my  ufuai  Sincerity ; 
nor  do  I  recite  thefe  Inftances  for  any  other  Rea- 
foB,  than  to  render  a  Service  to  the  Publick,  that 
People  may  carefully  avoid  the  entrufting  themfelves 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  Men,  who  promife  infinite¬ 
ly  more  than  they  are  able  to  perform  ;  or  thofe, 
who  being  flock’d  with  no  more  than  one  bare 
Remedy,  rafhly  adminifler  it  to  all  who  confult 
them.  If  any  one  finds  himfelf  injured,  either  in 
his  own  Perfon,  or  thofe  of  his  Friends,  I  declare 
that  I  don’t  herein  defign  to  fall  foul  on  any  Man’s 
Life,  Manners  and  Probity  ;  but  only  attack  thofe 
who,  with  Impunity,  have  put  on  the  Character  of 
Phyficians,  or  Chirurgeons,  barely  becaufe  they  had 
juft  a  flight  Tincture  of  either  of  thofe  Sciences.  I 
don’t  blame  thole  who  charitably  diftribute  Reme¬ 
dies  to  the  Poor,  who  ask  it  of  them  ;  I  know  a 
great  many  give  them  out  of  a  good  Intention  of 
relieving  the  Patients,  and  without  any  Eye  on  In- 
tere'ft;  but  I  know  withal,  that  a  Perfon  may  be 
very  charitable,  and  yet  an  ill  Pnyficia^,  or  a  bad 
Coburg  eon. 
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DEMONSTRATION  I 


Gentle  ivfe  n, 

TRSUANT  to  the  Edabliftiment  fo  wifely 
indituted,  to  the  Glory  ot  th?e  Prince  arid  the 
Advancement  of  Chirurgery,  we  are  thjs  Day 
aflembled,  to  begin  to  treat  of  the  Subje&  be¬ 
fore  you,  a  Courft  of  Operations,  which  I  hope 
we  flaall  finifh  within  the  compafs  of  the  ten 
Days  ufually  employ’d  in  this  Exercife. 

The  Demonftrations  which  we  are  ready  to  make,  are  fuch  as 
are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  thofe  who  de%n  for  Chirurgery,  and 
are  ambitious  °f  the  Name  of  Chirurgeons :  A  Name  formerly 
io  highly  e  deem’d,  that  even  the  greated  Princes  them  (elves  did 
not  diidain  to  bear  itj  but  caufed  themfelves  to  be  called  by  the 
name  of  that  part  of  this  Art,  in  which  they  excdl’d,  as  may  be 
conceded  from  the  Etymology  of  the  Names  of  Hercules ,  Mfcu- 
fpiu4,  Machag?])  fo  beaded  for  their  extraordinary  Cures. 

'  ’ 


t 


%  The  Firft  ‘Demonftration 

It  being  certain  that  our  Profeffion  is  wholly  employ’d  in  the 
Prefervation  and  Reftoration  of  Health  to  Man,  the  moll  ac- 
complifh’d  Matter-piece  of  the  Univerfe,  it  ought  to  be  allow’d 
a  Rank  proportionably  as  far  above  other  Employments;,  as  its 
Object  is  preferable  to  theirs,  and  its  End  to  the  greatett  Defigns 
which  they  can  propofe.  And  a  little  Reflexion  on  the  powerful 
Aids  daily  drawn  from  this  great  Art,  which  a<tts  alone  on  manifeft 
certain  Principles,  Wihj^bon  convince  us  that  no  fort  of  Men  are 
more  advantageous  to  a  State  than  good  Chirurgeons. 

Defcriptim  By  good  Chirurgeons  I  don’t  mean  thofe  who  pretend  to  that 
mfa  good  Character, becaufe  they  have  learr/d  to  fpread  a  Plaifter,  and  to  Bleed  y 
Chirurgeon  nor  thofe,  who,  influenc’d  by  no  other  Ends  than  thofe  mean 
ones  of  Intereft ,  have  intruded  into  that  illuftrious  Body  :  But  I 
would  be  underflood  to  fpeak  of  thole,  who,  after  a  commenda¬ 
ble  Education,  have  imbib’d  the  Precepts  of  Chirurgery  from 
good  Matters,  and  have  afterwards  practis’d  in  the  Hofpitals  and 
Armies,  conform  to  thofe  Lights  and  the  found  Method  which 
they  learn’ d  at  the  School  of  St.  Come,  undoubtedly  the  Place  where 
the  mott  able  Chirurgeons  of  Europe  are  form’d.  To  concludes 
I  mean  thofe,  the  principal  End  of  whofe  Labours  is  not  fordid 
Gain,  but  the  Glory  of  Curing,  or  Eafing  as  much  as  poflible,  all 
thofe  in  general  who  want  their  Afiiftance. 

Definition  Chirurgery  is  varioufly  defin’d  by  different  Authors :  Some 
Ghirur~  have  honour’d  it  with  the  Title  of  a  Science,  others  have  affirm^ 
ery.  ed  it  to  be  barely  a  Mechanick  Art,  and  yet  others  have  main¬ 
tain’d  it  to  be  both  an  Art  and  Science  together,  and  that  nei¬ 
ther  ©f  them  can  poffibly  be  fepar&ed  from  it,  without  rendfing 
it  imperfect.  As  for  my  felf,  who  am  amongtt  the  number  of 
the  latt,  I  fay,  that  Chirurgery,  in  all  its  Extent,  is  a  Habit  of  the 
Underftanding,  form’d  by  Study,  and  Reflexion  on  Experience,  by 
which  we  know  the  Difeafes  of  Human  Bodies  j  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  Dexterity  acquir’d  by  frequent  and  well  order’d  Ule,  in 
applying  with  the  Hands,  by  the  help  of  Inftrumcnts,  Remedies 
to  thofe  Places  where  they  are  wanting- 
Divijhn  of  All  the  Ancients  have  alfo  divided  Chirurgery  into  two  Parts, 
Chirurgery .  namely,  the  Theorick  and  Prailick  ;  They  tell  us,  that  the  firtt  is  a 
Science,  which  teaches  the  Manner  of  Operation  in  the  curing  of 
Difeafes  j  and  will  have  the  fecond  to' be  an  Art,  which  effe&ually 
Cures  by  manual  Operation  rightly  directed.  There  are  fome 
Fhyficians,  who,  though  they  follow  the  fame  Divifion,  exprefs 
themfelves  in  different  Terms,  and  divide  the  whole  Body  of 
Chirurgery  into  Medicinal  and  Rational,  and  Manual  and  Opera - 
,  five;  upoii  which  diftimttion  they  cttablifh  two  Parts  of  it,  which 
may  be  poflefs’d  feparately  by  two  Perfons,  pretending  the  firtt 
to  be  the  Phyficians  fhare,  and  the  fecond  to  belong  to  the  Chi¬ 
rurgeons. 

But  it  mutt  be  granted  that  the  Chirurgeon,  to  whofe  Lot  no 
more  than  this  pro, B teal  Manual  and  operative  Chirurgery  falls* 
will  frequently  run  the  rifque  of  Killing  or  Laming  his  Patients, 
when  without  the  Direction  of  a  Phyfician  *  and,  even  in  the 
\  .  Prcfence 
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°f  Chiturgical  Operations . 

i  refence  of  the  Phyfician  himfelf,  will  he  not  be  in  danger  of 
committing  .Faults,  if  his  Hand  be  not  guided  by  his  Head*?  ’Tis 
certain,  that  to  walk  well,  good  Eyes  and  agile  and  pliant  Legs 
are  requin te,  and  that  the  one  without  the  other  is  infuffidenfc 
ror  that  purpofe.  A  blind  Man,  for  infiance,  provided  with 
good  Legs,  and  led  by  a  quick- lighted  and  faithful  Guide,  may 
hum  ole  ^or  want  of  Light.  So,  whatever  Experience  a  Chirur- 
geon  may  have,  if  he  have  not  the  Knowledge  which  ought  to 
direct  him  in  his  Operations,  he  will  work  in  the  dark;  and  if  he 

be  not  a  good  Theorician ,  he  will  never  prove  an  able  VraBi- 
tiener . 

A  Chirurgeon  mutt  then  be  Matter  of  both  thefe  Parts  of  The  Theo - 
Chirurgery.  The  firtt  is  acquir’d  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Dif-  ryinfebara- 
cafes  with  which  Men  are  afflidfced,  and  the  fecond  by  contract-  ble  from  the 
mg  a  Habit  of  well  performing  all  thofe  Operations  which  the  Practice. 
Cure  or  them  can  require  5  which,  by  the  famous  Guido,  is  com- 
pnz  d  in  fix  Tradts,  the  firtt  of  which  treats  of  Tumours,  the  fe- 

Ct?nir°L  Wowuls'  tJle  third  of  Ulcers ,  the  fourth  of  FraBures, 
the  fifth  of  Luxations  or  Dislocations ,  and  the  fixth  of  thofe  Dif- 
eafes  which  are  not  comprehended  in  the  five  precedent  Trea- 
tifes,  as  the  Scurf  or  Scab ,  Gout ,  Vox ,  Vef,  and  feveral  others; 
the  underttanding  of  which,  as  well  as  thofe  juft  now  mention¬ 
ed,  compofes  what  is  called  Theoretical  Chirurgery ,  on  which 
ought  to  be  founded  the  fecond  Part,  which  is  called  the  PraBick. 

I  luppofeth^n,  that  ah  here  prefent  are  inftrudted  in  the  Theory 
of  Chirurgery ;  and  in  this  Courfe  I  confine  my  felf  to  entertain 
you  with  nothing  extraneous  to  what  all  Men  underftand  by  Chi- 
rurgical  Operations ;  all  which  I  pretend  to  dementtrate  to  von, 
which  will  abundantly  fill  up  the  time  ufually  allow’d  to  publick 
Ledhires.  r 


No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  indifpenfable  Obligation  the  Chirur-  To  be  a 
geon  .yes  under,  of  being  acquainted  with  Anatomy,  before  he  *ood  Chi - 
pretends  to  know  the  Diftempers  incident  to  Mankind,  or  ha-  rurveen, 
2,ards  the  performance  of  any  Operation.  The  knowledge  of  the  'tis  ream- 
Stru^ure  of  our  Bodies,  is  the  Bafis  and  mott  ftahle  Foundation  fiteto  bean 
of  Chirurgery,  and  accordingly  ’tis  allow’d  the  firtt  Rankamongft  Anatomifl . 
all  the  Sciences  which  contribute  to  the  forming  an  able  Chirur- 
geon;  wherefore  we  annually  commence  our  Inttrudfions  by  A- 
r, atomical  Demonfirations ,  in  order  to  prepare  our  Auditors  to  a 
prontable  hearing  of  thofe  Chirur gical  Operations  which  we  after¬ 
wards  demonftrate. 


By  Chirurgical  Operation  we  ought  to  underttand  a  prudent 
and  methodical  manual  Application  to  human  Bodies ,  in  order 
to  the  Prefervation  or  Rettoration  of  Health.  # 

Chirurgical  Operations  reduce  themfelves  to  four  Sorts,  the  Four  Sorts 
firtt  of  which  rejoins  what  was  feparate-d,  and  is  called  Synthefis ;  of  Opera- 
the  iecond  feparates  thofe  Parts  whofe  Union  is  inconfittent  with  tions. 
Health,  and  is  call  d  Durefis ;  the  third,  exprefs’d  by  the  word 
Zxarefis,  removes  whatever  is  fuperfiuous;  and  the  fourth,  which 
term  d  Vr oft  hefts.)  adds  what  is  deficient. 
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Synthefis  is  an  Operation  which  dextrou  fly  re-unites  and  re¬ 
places  thofe  Parts  of  our  Bodies,  which  are  feparated  or  difplaced 
contrary  to  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature  ;  and  is  either  General 
or  Particular:  The  firft  Sort  is  common  to  all  Operations,  and  is 
that  which  is  referr’d  to  the  application  of  Splents  or  Ferula's, 
Flegets  or  JBolfiers ,  Bandages*  the  proper  Situation  of  the  Part  af¬ 
fected,  and  general  all  the  Instruments  and  Ways  which 
may  contribute  to  the  Reftoration  or  Re-eftablifhment  qf  any  of 
the  Parts  in  its  place.  The  fecond  is  employ’d  as  well  on  the 
fofter  or  flefhy  Parts,  as  on  the  harder  or  bony  ;  that  Portion  of 
it,  which  regards  the  fofter  Parts,  is  perform’d  two  ways,  viz,, 
without  Divifion,  when  it  is  called  Taxis,  that  is  Reduction-,  or 
by  Separation,  which  is  term'd  Raphe  or  Suture .  That  part  of 
Synthefis  which  regards  the  harder  Parts,  is  alfo  fubdivided  into 
two  Species,  being  engaged  in  the  re-uniting  of  broken  Bones, 
and  re-placing  or  fetting  of  luxated  or  difiocated  ones. 

Synthefis  ex  cels  all  other  Operations,  by  reafon  that  befides  its 
being  the  moll  neceffary  of  them,  it  makes  ufe  of  the  mo  ft  fimple 
and  eafie  Methods  to  reftore  to  human  Bodies  that  Perfection  of 
Parts  which  they  receiv’d  from  Nature. 

DUrefis  divides  and  feparates  thofe  Parts  whole  Union  and  Con¬ 
tinuity  is  an  obftacleto  Cure,  or  which,  contrary  to  Nature,  are 
grown  and  united  together.  This  Operation  is  perform’d  four 
feveral  ways,  viz,,  by  Corrofion ,  Function*  Evulfkn  or  Plucking , 
and  Burning ;  Thefe  four  Divifions  exaCtly  agree  with  the  fofter 
and  harder  Parts;  and  this  part  of  Cbirurgery  extends  to  lb  many 
different  Circumftances,  that  a  Subdivifion  would  rather  tire  than 
Improve  you,  fince  I  hope  to  difplay  all  of  them  in  the  Courfe  of 
thefe  Operations. 

Ex&refis  is  an  Operation  which  retrenches  and  extracts  from 
the  Body  whatever  is  fuperfluous,  noxious  and  exotick.  This 
Operation  is  perform’d  two  ways,  either  by  Extraction,  as  when 
we  afe  obliged  to  draw  out  of  the  Body  thofe  things  naturally 
engender’d  in  it,  and  which  yet  become  Exotick,  as  a  dead  Child, 
or  obftruCted  Urine ;  or  by  Detraction,  when  we  remove  from 
the  Body  thofe  exotick  Particulars  which  have  been  introduced 
from  without,  which  is  perform’d  with  or  without  Wound  or 
Inciiion,  as  when  Matter  is  lodg’d  in  the  Cavities  furniflfd  with 
large  Hues,  fuch  are  the  Nofe,  the  Ears,  &c.  To  conclude,  in 
order  to  the  due  performance  of  what  Ex&refis  requires,  we 
ought  firft  to  examine  what  Part  it  is  from  whence  we  defign 
to  draw  out  any  thing;  fecondly,  what  thofeexotickBodieswhich' 
we  would  feparate are;  and  thirdly,  what  Inftruments  are  proper 
to  be  employ’d. 

Frofihefis  is  the  fourth  Chinrrgical  Operation  ;  and  which,  by 
the  fitting  of  Inftruments  to  the  Body,  fupplies  its  deficient  Parts: 
Thefe  Deficiencies  happen  either  naturally,  as  when  fame  Part  is 
wanting  in  an  Infant  at  its  Formation  ;  or  accidentally,  when  a 
Perfon  has  loft  in  War  an  Eye,  an  Arm  or  a  Leg:  In  which  cafe 
we  have  Recourfe  to  fame  Inftrument,  to  repair  the  Lofs  of  th@ 
Part  of  which  wc  are  unfortunately  deprived.  Feu.?' 
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r  Pour  feveral  Advantages  are  obferv’d  in  this  Part  of  Chihirge-  Its  Advent* 
iji  the  firft  regards  the  Necedlty  of  fome  Action,  as  adding  stages. 
wooden  Leg  to  enable  the  Perfbn  to  go  >  the  fecond  is  the  re- 
doring  fome  part  to  its  life,  or  facilitating  its  adding,  as  applying 
to  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth  of  thole  whofe  Palate  is  corroded  or 
perforated,  a  thin  Silver  or  Leaden  Plate,  without  which  they 
could  not  fpeak,  but  thro’  the  Nofe,  nor  fwallow  but  with  Pain  $ 
the  third  is  Ornamental,  as  when  we  fix  a  painted  Glafs-Eye, 
fhap’d  like  the  natural  one,  in  its  Orbit  j  and  the  fourth,  is  the 
redrefiing  the  irregular  difproportion  of  any  Part,  as  whciKSteel 
Boddice  are  apply’d  to  young  Children,  whofe  Spine  and  Sides 
jet  out,  and  they  grow  crooked  and  deform’d. 

Under  thefe  four  forts  of  Operations  are  comprehended  all  What  Or- 
thofe  which  I  propofe  to  fhew  you  ;  but  Authors  differ  on  the  der  to  be 
Order  to  be  obierv’d  in  the  demonftratiori  of  them  :  Some,  of  ob ferns  d  in 
which  Number  is  Thevenin ,  will  have  us  commence  with  thofe  iheDemon- 
belonging  to  Synthefis ,  continue  on  with  thofe  relating  to  Diare-  f  ration  of 
fis  i  from  thence  proceed  to  thofe  which  depend  on  Exarefis,  and  Operations.' 
conclude  with  thofe  direbled  by  Prejlhefis :  Others,  amongd  whom 
is  Eabrkius  of  Aquapendente,  have  plac’d  thofe  Operations  per¬ 
form’d  on  the  Head  before  all  the  reft ;  from  them  they  proceed 
to  thofe  of  the  Breaft,  and  defcend  to  thofe  of  the  Belly,  and 
end  with  thofe  of  the  extreme  Parts :  And  laftly,  others  aflert, 
that  in  order  to  keep  the  Subject  long  enough,  we  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  the  moft  ufual  Order  of  Anatomy ;  and  to  that  end  begin 
with  the  lower  Venter,  in  order  to  empty  it  immediately  after 
the  finishing  of  the  Operations  praddis’d  in  that  Region \  from 
whence  we  fhould  afcend  to  the  Bread:,  and  then  to  the  Head* 
referving  the  extream  Parts  for  the  lad.  Which  Method  we  (hall 
obferve,  as  the  mod:  commodious  for  the  Prefervation  of  our  Sub¬ 
ject,  and  mod  follow’d  in  publick  bemondrations. 

Some  of  thefe  Operations  are  light,  and  fbmetimes  vesy  eafy. 
to  be  perform’d,  as  Phlebotomy  ;  others  attended  with  great  Dif¬ 
ficulties  and  Dangers,  as  that  of  the  Eubonocele^  or  Rupture  j  and  yet 
others  are  ordinarily  accompanied  with  great  Pains,  and  drike  Hor- 
rour  in  the  Spectators,  as  the  Amputation  of  a  Leg,  or  an  Arm. 

Farther,  there  are  Operations,  fome  ©f  which  are  abfolutely^^  Qpe~ 
necedary  to  Life ;  infomuch  that  the  Performance  of  them  can-  rations  art 
not  be  difpens’d  with,  without  expofing  the  Patient  to  Death ;  necejfarjo 
fuch  are  thofe  of  the  Empyema  and  Trepannings  and  others  which 
are  only  requilite  to  the  Convenience  of  Life,  as  the  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  flop  a  Eiftula  Lachrymalis ,  or  couching  a  Cataraffi.  Lad- 
!y,  amongd  the  great  number  of  Operations  which  you  find  de¬ 
scrib’d  in  Authors,  are  feveral  which  are  rejected  as  too  cruel  or 
wholly  ufelefs,  as  large  Incidons  in  the  Head,  and  cauterifing  the 
Liver,  Spleen,  and  Cendyli  or  Knots  in  the  Joints. 

JTis  not  only  in  the  number  of  Operations  that  we  difagree  tragic  A 
with  the  Ancients  jwe  differ  yet  more  from  them  in  the  manner  Chirurguj 
®f  learning  the  Performance  of  thofe  which  they  have  taught  us.  nor»  better 
They  hate  defcrib’d  them  as  they  were  pxa&is’d  in  their  Times,  than  *vm 
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when  the  Animal  O economy  was  but  very  imperfeCfcly  known  $ 
but  at  prelent,  when  Chirurgery,  improved  by  the  Genius  of  an 
infinite  number  n£  Learned  Men,  has  acquir’d  more  Lights,  and 
is  more  refin’d  than  ever;  we  feparate  from  it  whatever  is  rough 
and  barbaTous,  we  retrench  thofe  burning  Irons  and  horrible  In- 
ilruments,  which  not  only  the  Patients,  but  the  By- (landers,  could 
not  fee  without  trembling ;  and  by  an  eafier  and  more  human 
Method,  cure  the  Patients  more  certainly  than  was  formerly  done 
by  thole  great  Preparations  which  were  fufHcient  to  terrify  even 
thole  of  the  greateft  Intrepidity. 

Circifm-  To  the  well  Performance  of  Operations,  are  requiflte  a  ready, 
fiances  ne~  Difpatch  and  Affurance  of  Succels,  join’d  with  the  Ea(e  of  the 
cejfary  to  Patient,  and  Dexterity  and  Security  in  the  Operator.  By  Dif- 
the  due  patch,  is  meant  the  Diligence  which  we  bring  along  with  us  in 
Perform-  the  Operation  or  Cure  ;  by  Security,  is  meant  our  Knowledge 
ftnce  of  O-  when  ’tis  proper  to  employ  the  Means  prefcrib’d  by  Art  for  the 
ferations.  per  fed:  curing  of  the  Difeafe,  and  preventing  its  Return,  or  be¬ 
ing  accufed  of  being  the  Caufe  of  another,  and  greater.  The 
Patient’s  Eafe  and  Satisfaction  confifts  in  being  put  to  as  little 
Pain  as  poflihle,  and  not  being  deceiv’d  ;  that,  is,  that  nothing  be 
done  without  his  Confent  ;  and  that  the  Chirurgeon  do  not  like 
the  Mountebank,  promife  to  cure  him  in  too  fmall  a  time  :  For 
a  Chirurgeon  ought  to.  diftinguilh  himfelf  from  thofe  ignorant 
Pretenders,  and  take  care  that  the  EffeCt  always  anfwer  his  Pro- 
mifes.  To  conclude,  the  Dexterity  or  Addrefs  of  the  Operator 
ought  to  appear,  not  only  in  the  Nicenefs  and  ExaCtnefs  of  his 
Work,  but  alfo  in  the  mature  Reflections  which  he  is  oblig’d  to 
make  on  the  flx  or  feven  Circumstances,  commonly  eXprefs’d  by 
the  following  Latin  Vcrfe. 

fiQuis,  quid,  ubi,  quibus ,  auxiliis ,  cur,  quomodo,  quart  do. 

1’hat  is,  who,  what  is  it,  where,  what  Means ,  why ,  how,  and 
when,  j @)ui,  or  who,  regards  the  Patient,  viz.  whether  he  be 
weak  or  (trong  ;  quid,  or  what  is  it,  relates  to  the  Malady,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  part  of  a  Granado,  a  Bullet,  ora  piece  of  Wood  which 
h  to  be  taken  out  :  TJbi ,  or  where,  is  underftood  of  the  Part  of  the 
Body  where  the  Operation  muft  be  made,  and  the  Place  where 
*  v  the  Patient  is  to  remain,  either  in  his  Bed,  or  in  a  Chair;  quibus 
Auxiliis,  what  Means,  refers  to  the  Inftruments,  Engines  and 
Medicines  proper  for  the  Operation  and  Cure  of  the  Infirmity : 
Cur,  why ,  diredsto  the  End  propofed  in  taking  the  bed  Meafures 
for  curing  the  Patient :  Jgduomodo,  how,  points  to  the  manner  of 
aCting,  which  is  what  Art  direds  us;  arid  quando,  ox  when,  de¬ 
notes  the  Opportunity  of  Time,  which  is  of  two  forts;  the  one 
ftyl’d  the  Time  of  Neceflity,  which  will  not  admit  of  any  Delay, 
as  when  the  Queftion  turns  on  (lopping  a  H&morhage  ;  and  the 
other  is  call’d  a  Time  of  Election,  which  admits  of  the  Choice 
of  a  proper  Day  or  Seafon,  when  there  is  no  prefling  Neceflity, 
as  in  cafe  of  Lithotomy. 

'Tis  not  lujficient  for  a  Chirurgeon  only  to  have  made  his  Re¬ 
flections  on  what  we  have  Paid?  in  order  to  accomplifh  what  his 
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Art  requires :  He  ought  alio  to  turn  his  Eyes  firfl:  of  all  on  him- 
fel‘  fecondly,  on  the  Patient;  thirdly,  on  the  By-ftanders;  and 
fourthly,  on  the  external  Circumfbances.  g 

The  Perfon  of  a  Chirurgeon  ought  to  be  diilinguifh’d  by  three  Verfenal  f 
forts  ot  Qualities,  of  which  the  firfl  are  owing  to  an  elevated  Qualities 
Nature;  the  fecond  to  a  cultivated  Reafon  ;  and  the  third  to  a  of  a  ChU 
great  Pra&ice.  By  Nature,  we  mean  bodily  Gifts,  good  Manners,  r urge  on, 
and  a  natural  Difpofition,  which  engages  us  to  prefer  Chirlirgery 
to  all  other  Profeffions :  With  regard  to  his  Reafon,  ’tis  requifite 
that  he  be  indued  with  a  docile  Genius,  capable  of  comprehend¬ 
ing  a  science  of  a  very  wide  Extent;  and  by  Praiflice,  ’tis  affirm’ih 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  great  Share  of  Experience  acquir’d  by  a 
long  Exerafe.  A  Chirurgeon  ought  alio  to  be  ambidexter ,  that 
is,  be  able  to  ufe  both  Hands  equally,  there  being  fome  Operati- 
ons  which  neceflarily  require  to  be  perform’d  by  the  left  Hand. 

But  he  ought,  above  all,  to  be  his  own  Judge,  and  do  himfelf 
Juftice  ;  that  is,  when  he  does  not  think  himfelf  fiifficiently  a- 
ble  or  experienced  for  a  difficult  Operation,  he  ought  to  let  ano¬ 
ther  do  it,  rather  than  undertake  it  raflily. 

Three  Difpofitions  of  Mind  are  alfo  requifite  to  the  Patient  Difpofitions 
who  defires  to  be  cured  ;  namely,  a  great  Share  of  Confidence,  neeejfaryto 
Patience  and  Obedience  ;  at  the  Inflant  that  a  Patient  makes  the  Fatt- 
Choice  of  a  Chirurgeon,  he  ought  to  believe  that  there  are  none  ent. 
more  able  than  he ;  and  to  conform  to  that  Perfuafion,  he  muft 
avoid  harkening  to  thole  who  propofe  to  him  imaginary  Se¬ 
crets,  or  particular  Remedies,  and  abandon  himfelf  intireiy  to 
him  i  as  chearfully  rejoicing  as  though  he  faw  his  Health  in 
the  hands  of  him  who  is  endeavouring  to  reflore  it  to  him. 

Patience  is  a  Confequence  of  this  Reliance  ;  for  the  Patient 
muft  fufier,  without  murmuring,  whatever  the  Chirurgeoii 
will  do  to  him,  not  doubting  in  the  leaft  but  -that  whatever 
he  does  haftens  the  Approach  of  his  Cure  ;  and  that  if  he 
puts  him  to  Pain,  tis  what  is  inevitable,  or  makes  way  for  feme 
ufeful  Efforts ;  nothing,  on  the  other  fide,  being  more  dangerous 
to  a  Patient,  than  to  grow  impatient,  to  diffipate  and  waffe  his 
remaining  Strength  and  Spirits,  and  torment  himfelf  in  vain. 

Obedience  is  alfb  an  Effedi  of  this  confident  Reliance  ;  for  the 
Patient  ought  blindly  to  follow  whatever  is  preferib’d  him  by  the 
Chirurgeon,  as  knowing  that  there  are  no  more  certain  Ways  of 
his  Recovery.  ,  .  • 

The  By-flanders  ought  alfo  to  be  endu’d  with  three  principal  *b°fi , 
Virtues,  which  are  Wifdom,  Fidelity  and  Difcretion:  If  they  are  about  them 
not  wife  and  prudent,  they  will  frequently  infpire  the  Patient  ought  to  hi 
with  things  prejudicial  to  his  Health  ;  and,  complying  with  his  qualified. 
Defires,  grant  whatever  he  asks;  they  will  fly  at  all  things  rough 
Or  harfh,  and  complaifantly  yield  to  every  thing  that  cannot  put 
him  to  any  Pain.  If  we  fuppofe  them  to  want  Fidelity,  we  can- 
hot'0  depend  on  any  thing  we  order ;  and,  infiead  of  ^Ivancing 
the  Cure,  they  retard  or  hinder  it,  by  altering,  and  not  following! 
the  preferib’d  Rules  and  Orders  :  Laftly,  if  they  are  mdifereet, 
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they  will  rafhly  tell  the  Patient,  whatever  they  fhall  hear  Paid  of 
his  Difeafe  j  an  imprudent  Relation  of  which  may  put  him  in 
imminent  Danger  of  his  Life,  as  it  feyeral  times  happens.  This 
fame  Virtue  alio  engages  them  to  keep  fecret  certain  Imperfecti¬ 
ons  which  they  difcover,  or  are  told  them. 

Attention  _  The  external  Particulars,  to  which  the  Convenience  and  Cure 
to  external  of  the  Patient  require  our  Regard,  are  the  Houle  or  Chamber, 
Things.  which  ought  to  be  fituate  in  a  good  Air,  diftant  from  Noife,  and 
provided  with  whatever  is  necellary  during  the  Cure:  The  Drink 
and  Diet  ought  to  be  proportion'd  to  the  Patient’s  Condition  ,* 
withal,  very  much  confulting  (on  this  Head)  his  Appetite.  Too 
frequent  Vsfits  are  to  be  hindred  ;  the  Patient  is  to  be  comfort¬ 
ed  and  rejoic'd,  and  Melancholly  is  to  be  banifh'd  as  pernicious  $ 
Inftrumems  and  Medicines  muff  be  prepar’d  according  to  the  A- 
,  bihties  qf  the  Patient,  and  an  infinity  of  other  Circumftances  too 
long  to  particularize. 

From  all  thefe  general  Precepts,  we  ought  to  draw  Inftru&i- 
°ns  proper  for  our  Conduit,  in  order  to  the  due  Performance  of: 
each  Operation  in  particular,  which  may  contain  what  ought  to 
be  obferv’d  before,  during,  and  after  the  Operation. 

What  ought  Before  we  prepare  for  the  Operation,  we  mu  ft  confider  the 

to  precede  Importance  and  Poffibiliry  of  it,  which  we  learn  from  the  Con- 
the  Opera- Tit ution,  Fun&ions  and  Connexions  of  the  Part  affeded,  from 
tion*  the  Strength  of  the  Patient,  and  Circumftances  of  Time,  Place, 
&c.  The  Rcfoludon  being  taken,  all  things  which  we  judge 
neceftary  for  Execution  ought  to  be  prepar’d  ;  which  are  call'd 
the  Apparatus,  in  French  Appareil.  ,Tis  cuftomary  to  fend  to  the 
Patients  Chamber  (Tome  time  before  the  Chirurgeon  comes)  a 
Servant  to  difpele  all  things  in  order  j  but  frequently,  by  the 
quantity  of  bits  of  Linnen  which  they  cut,  the  heaps  of  Lint 
which  they  make,  and  the  fpreading  fhew  of  numerous  Inftru¬ 
ments,  they  ftrike  Fear  and  Terror  into  the  Mind  of  the  Pati- 
^nt,  by  giving  him  a  cruel  Idea  of  the  Operation  which  they  are 
going  about.  I  would  that  the  Chirurgeons  would  not  fhew 
themidves  to  their  Patients,  'till  the  Moment  appointed  for  the 
Operation  j  and  that  all  things  which  they  want,  were  ready 
,  prepar'd  at  their  own  Houles,  or  in  a  Chamber  near  the  Patient, 
in  order  to  fpare  him  the  fight  of  thofe  Preparatives,  which  only 
inlpire  him  with  a  Horror  for  thole  who  make  them. 

What  ought  What  ought  to  be  obferv’d  during  the  Operation,  is  particu- 
ts  be  on •=  larly  what  we  call  the  Modus  faciendi,  or  manner  of  Performance  j 
fervdldti-  which  confifts  in  the  a&ual  Practice  of  all  the  Rules  in  the  Cafe 
ring  th$  O-  under  hand  which  Art  direfts,  dilcharging  the  Chirurgeon 
peration .  whole  Duty  with  Sweetnefs,  Addrefs,  Neatnefs,  and  nice  Ex- 

aclneft,  I  would  then  have  him  affable  to  his  Patient,  that  he 
encourage  and  hearten  him,  that  he  participate  of  his  Afflidt 
and  promife  to  put  him  to  the  leaft  Pain  poflible.  A  Chirur  on 
mult  be  naturally  dextrous  in  Operation,  and  that  Addrefs  inuft 
be  Back  d  with  great  Experience  in  his  Profeflion ;  whence  he 
mouid  learn  how  to  place  his  Subje<£t,  to  chufe  the  moil  proper 
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Inftruments,  t©  invent  new  ones  in  particular  Cafes,  and  to  make 
ufe  of  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhall  contribute  as  much  to  the 
ealing  of  the  Patient,  as  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Spe&ators.  Neat- 
nefs  does  alfo  give  a  favourable  Idea  of  a  Chirurgeon,  and  is 
none  of  the  leaf); Circumftances  in  an  Operation:  Nice  Exa&nefs 
is  alfo  commendable,  but  it  muft  not  be  carried  too  far  ;  that  is, 
we  muff  not,  inftead  of  immediately  entr(ng  on  the  Operation, 
handle  or  turn  the  Part  an  hundred  ways,  and  fcrupulouily 
trifle,  in  observing  feveral  Circumftances  which  are  not  very  ef* 
fential:  By  nice  ExaClnefs,  I  mean  that  Lightnefs,  Dexterity, 
and  circumfpeCt  Application  of  the  Chirurgeon’s  Hand,  which 
makes  the  Patient  own  that  he  has  extreamly  fpar’d  him  j  and 
thofe  prefent  allow,  that  Twas  impoflible  for  the  Operation  to 
have  been  better  perform’d. 

Tho’  the  Operation  be  finifh’d,  the  Chirurgeon’s  part,  is  not  Whitt  mup 
difeharg’d,  if  he  does  not  remedy  the  Diforders  which  it  might  be  done  af - 
have  caus’d ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Lofs  of  Blood,  which  ter  the  (Dr¬ 
ought  to  be  immediately  flopp’d  by  the  Means  which  Art  directs,  deration. 
and  which  I  will  explain  to  you  in  demonftrating  each  Operati¬ 
on  particularly.  The  Wound  muft  then  be  drefs’d,  a  Tent  or 
dry  Plegets,  or  thofe  charg’d  with  fome  Medicament,  according 
as  the  Nature  of  the  Malady  requires  j  then  a  Plaifter,a  Boulfter 
and  proper  Bandage:  After  which,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  confidef 
the  Situation,  in  which  to  place  the  fore  Part,  fo  as  to  give  the 
Patient  the  leaft  Pain,  and  that  it  may  be  the  leaft  opprefled,  and 
fo  as  the  Matter  may  be  moft  inclin’d  to  iffue  out.  And  in  the 
laft  place,  his  proper  for  the  Chirurgeon  to  inftrudb  the  Nurle, 
and  thofe  about  the  Patient,  in  their  Duty,  recommend  Repofe 
to  the  Patient,  and  oblige  him  to  fet  himfelf  at  Reft,  with  the 
hopes  of  an  expeditious  and  perfect  Cure  ;  and  laft  of  all,  when 
he  leaves  him,  to  allure  him  that  the  Operation,  which  he  has 
juft  perform’d,  was  the  only  way  of  reftoring  his  Health. 

’Tis  not  fuffieient  to  have  pointed  out  the  Conduct  which  a  Cujims 
Chirurgeon  ought  to  obferve  in  his  Operations  j  Tis  farther  ne-  tQ 
cellar y,  that  I  put  you  in  mind  of  feveral  Abufes,  or  (hocking  v0^eifm 
Ways,  which  ought  to  be  wholly  avoided.  Some  Chirurgeons 
are  no  fooner  entred  intoxa  Patient’s  Chamber,  than  they  fpread 
the  Alarm  by  their  Noife,  and  an  hundred  impertinent  Quefti- 
ons  |  or  elle,  being  fond  of  exprefling  their  great  Concern,  tyc 
their  Hair,  and  (brink  up  their  Shoulders,  as  tho’  the  thing  they 
vere  about  requir'd  all  their  Strength  5  this  affrights  the  Patient, 
and  his  Relations :  This  ruftick  Way  of  proceeding  is  to  be  con- 
g^mn’d,  as  well  as  the  ill-tim’d  Ceremonies  which  others  obferve 
arnongft  thole  who  perform  the  Operation,  prelenting  one  ano¬ 
ther  with  Sciftbrs,  or  an  Xncilion  Knite,  before  the  Patient,  who 
by  ihat  fees  himfelf  miferably  liable  to  fall  under  the  ICnite  of 
the  leaft  able  arnongft  them.  If  feveral  have  a  Right  to  perform 
the  Operation,  the  Patient  ought  to  chule  him  which  he  likes 
beft:  And  when  the  ordinary  Chirurgeon,  to  whom  it  juftly  be¬ 
longs  to  fet  his  hand  to  the  Work,  believes  himfelf  oblig’d  to 
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propofe  It  to  any  other,  who  by  his  Rank  or  Age  is  above  hint ; 
that  Scene  ought  to  be  ailed  out  of  the  fight  of  the  Patient,  who 
is  Sufficiently  affli&ed  with  his  Illnefs,  without  being  fatigued  by 
thefie  unfeafonable  Compliments. 

Vain  Cere -  Nor  can  I  more  approve,  that  at  an  Operation,  all  the  Chi- 

mcnies.  rurgeons  prefent  fhould  probe,  or  put  their  Fingers  into  the 
Wound:  Thefe  are  fo  many  frefh  Pains  which  they  put  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to,  and  only  prolong  the  time  of  his  Torment.  The  O- 
perator  ought  to  examine  what  he  has  to  do,  and  not  to  admit 
any  more  to  do  it  at  mod,  than  one  of  the  confuting  Chirurge- 
ons  who  afe  there  to  affift  him  with  their  Advice.  There  are 
Chirurgeons  who  are  offended  at  the  Cries  of  their  Patients,  and 
who  fcold  at  and  chide  them,  as  though  they  ought  to  be  infen- 
fible  of  the  Tortures  which  they  make  them  endure  ;  thefe  ways 
of  ailing  are  too  cruel;  a  Chirurgeon  muff  have  Humanity,  and 
"exhort  thofe  under  his  hands  to  Patience  :  He  muff  ihare  rheir 
Pain;  which,  though  he  cannot  help  putting  them  to,  he  muff, 
at  leaff,  leave  them  the  Liberty  of  crying  and  complaining  I 
would  alfb  have  no  Perfons  prefent  at  an  Operation,  but  thofe 
who  are  necefiary;  for  a  great  number  of  curious  or  ufdefs  Spe¬ 
ctators  occafions  only  Trouble. 

Chirurge-  An  Operation  is  no  fboner  finifh’d,  than  the  Patient  and  Rela- 
onsmufi  be  lations  interrogate  the  Chirurgeon  on  what  he  thinks :  When  his 
circnm -  Prudence  appears  in  faying  nothing  to  the  Patient  which  may 

fpcfl;  in  chagrin  him,  and  not  difguifing  the  Truth  from  his  Friends,  and 

their  Fro-  thofe  about  him.  He  muff  not  do  like  them,  who  by  illground- 
mifes .  ed  Fears  reduce  their  Patients  fo  near  the  brink  of  the  Grave,  that 

at  the  very  found  of  their  Voice  they  are  always  ready  to  fall  into 
it.  I  know  fome  do  this  Politickly,  that  if  the  Patient  dies,  it 
may  be  reported  that  the  Chirurgeon  foretold  it;  and  if  on  the 
contrary-  he  is  cur’d,  ’twill  be  Publifhed,  fay  they,  that  twas  he 
whofaved  his  Life.  But  on  the  other  fide  we  ought  not  to  take 
the  contrary  courfe,  and  promife  infallible  Cures.  I  am  not  igno¬ 
rant,  no  more  than  of  the  other,  that  thofe  who  take  this  Method 
pretend  it  brings  them  Praifice  ;  believing  'tis  more  natural  for 
a  Patient  to  put  himfelf  into  the  Hands  of  him  that  allures  him 
of  Cure,  than  into  thofe,  who,  with  a  melancholy  Air,  fet  Di£* 
courfe,  and  uncertain  unwelcome  Prognoftication,  feem  to  be  the 
forerunners  of  Death.  Both  thefe  extreams  arc  Rocks  which 
the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  fhun,  byreafon  the  World  isprepofTefs’d 
againfl  ail  thefe  Stratagems,  and  concludes  concerning  the  Since¬ 
rity  and  Ability  of  the  Operators,  only  from  the  Suc'cefs  of  the 
•  Cures  which  they  undertake.  The  Chirurgeon  muff  take  the 
middle  way  betwixt  Hope  and  Fear,  fliewing'yet  more  of  the 
The  .Appa-  former  than  the  latter;  becaufe  the  firff  can  have  no  other  than  a 
xatus  to  be  good  effeif;  but  the  feoond  is  capable  of  occafkming  very  dange- 
ready  be-  rous  uneaiineiles. 

fore  the  O-  I  have  already  fold  you,  that  before  the  undertaking  of  an  O- 
per  at  ion  be-  peration,  the  Apparatus  ought  to  be  prepared  ;  by  which  we 
gins,  underhand  all  forts  of  things,  without  which  the  Operation 

could 
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could  not  be  perform’d,  and  which  are  reduced  to  fix  principal 
Heads,  viz,  Infiruments,  Tents ,  Flegets ,  Plaifters,  Bofflers  and 
Bandages.  I  fay  the  Principals  and  Univerfals,  for  there  is  an 
infinite  number  of  Particulars,  as  Laquei  or  Drawing  Girdles , 

Splents,  Scamni  or  Beaches ,  Boxes,  and  other  Engines  proper  for 
particular  Operations,  which  I  fhall  pafs  over  at  prefent,  pro- 
pofing  to  Day  to  fhew  you  what  regards  Operations  in  gene¬ 
ral. 

Be  not  furpris’d  if  I  begin  with  the  Infiruments ,  and  leave  the  pp^  j  ^ 
Bandages  to  the  lafi:  Place;  I  fellow  herein  the  Order  in  which  •  ' 
the  Chirurgeon  makes  uie  of  them  in  his  Operations  ;  I  thought^  infiru - 
this  Method  more  inftrudiive  than  any  other;  I  alfo  believ’d  I  mer^s[ 
ought  to  grave  thefe  .hx  . forts  each  in  a  Plate  apart,  that  you 
might  conceive  the  more  difffnSI  and  exafl  Ideas  of  them.  :  . 


Figure  II.  Chirnrgical  Inftmments, 
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5  T<  IS  impo&ble  to  carry  on  the  Pra&iceof  Chirurgery  with- 

.1  out  Iriilruments  :  The  Ancients  have  transmitted  to  Po- 
fterity  federal  Draughts  of  them,  which  we  fee  in  their  Books;'* 
hut  we  may  fay,  to  the  Praife  of  the  Modern  Chirurgeons,  that 
the  Inftruments  in  ufe  at  prefent,  are  more  convenient  and  not  fo 
courfe;  we  have  not  been  content  with  retrencing  cnly  fome  old 
ones,  which  were  found  tifelefs  and  too  rough  ;  but  alfo  poliftfd 
and  perfected  tlxofe  which  are  retain'd  in  ufe,  and  invented  many 
others. 

We  regard  the  Inftfument  as  a  fecond  Caufe.  which  adta  or 
helps  us  to  a<ft,  being  directed  by  an  induftrious  Hand  ;  fo  that 
the  Hand  and  the  Inftrument  are  two  efficient  Caufes,  without 
which  an  Operation  could  not  be  perform’d  ;  but  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence,  that  the  Hand  is  the  Principal,  fince  his  that  which  pro¬ 
duces  and  regulates  the  Motion  of  the  Inftrument,  which  is  blit 
a  lubordinate  Caufe. 

Reafon  and  Experience  ought  to  learn  us  the  ufe  of  thefe  in¬ 
ftruments  ;  the  firft:  diredls  us  to  the  choice  of  the  Inftrument 
that  is  mo  ft  proper  to  the  end  we  propofe ;  and  the  fecond  rendring 
us  dextrous,  emboldens  us  to  handle  it  :  Nothing  encouraging  an 
Operator  more  in  the  ufe  of  Engines*  than  the  fuccefsful  Trials 
lie  has  made  of  them. 

Among#  the  various  Engines  that  may  be  ufed  in  Operations, 
there  are  fome  which  are  necdlary  to  the  Execution  of  them, 
feud  others  which  contribute  only  to  the  better  accomplifhment 
Of  them  :  The  number  of  the  fir#,  which  ferve  to  re- unite  divided 
parts,  to  feparate  contiguous  ones,  to  extradf  exotick  ones,  and 
to  make  feveral  Difpofitions,  &c,  is  innumerable,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  affiftance  they  afford  us  is  fuch  as  we  could  not  come  at 
from  Medicaments,  nor  any  other  Means  :  For  how  is  it  pof- 
fihle  without  a  Frobe  to  make  the  Urine  pafs  out  of  the  Bladder* 
when  it  has  loft:  its  Courfe  ?  Or  to  couch  a  Cataradf  without  a 
Needle?  The  fecond,  which  are  fuch  as  Beds,  Cufhions,  or 
Benches,  which  facilitate  the  Operations,  are  alfo  very  numerous, 
and  ought  not  to  be  negledled,  fince  the  ufe  of  them  conduces  to  ' 
the  Perfection  of  the  Work. 

After  having  treated  of  Inftruments  in  general,  we  ought  to 
examine  them  in  particular  :  Thofe  which  you  fee  engraven  on 
this  firft  Plate,  are  tifefu!  in  almoft  all  Operations;  therefore  the 
knowledge  of  them  ought  to  be  preferrd  to  the  firft  Place*  and 
Accordingly  I  fhall  begin  this  Demonftration  with  them. 

Sciff&rs  are  the  Chirurgeons  molt  common  Inftruments ;  the 
ft: ft  Pair,  mark’d  A,  which  I  reprefent  to  you,  is  ftronger  than 
the  reft,  and  are  thofe  ufed  to  cut  Bands,  Bolfters,  Plaifters,  and 
other  grofter  things,  to  which  Services  they  are  alfo  proportion'd. 

The  fecond  Pair,  B,  are  finer,  the  Blades,  or  cutting  Parrs  of 
them,  are  thinner  and  longer;  and  they  are  called  Incijion Scijfars  : 
The  Chirurgeon  ought  to  keep  one  Pair  for  that  Operation  only  j 
they  have  a  fmall  Button  at  the  end  of  the  Blade,  which  is  thru# 

int# 
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info  the  Wound,  to  prevent  its  pricking,  irritating  ©r  hurting 
the  Part  affe&ed.  The  fted’d  edges  of  thefe  Scgar*  ought  to  be  J 
fine  and  very  fharp,  that  they  may  cut  true  and  quick*  and  con- 
fequently  put  the  Patient  to  the  lels  pain. 

The  third  Pair,  G  are  called  bent  or  crooked  S cigars  $  and  the  C 
two  Blades  are  bent  in  order  to  fit  them  for  Incifions,  where  the  Crocked 
ftraight  ones  cannot  be  ufed  5  they  have  alfb  a  Button  at  their  Scgars, 
external  point,  which  is  always  that  which  is  thruft  into  the 
Wound  which  is  to  be  dilated,  ’Tis  proper  to  hint,  that  Chi- 
rurgeons  ought  not  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  Scigars  which  are 
ufed  by  Women  and  Taylors,  who  thruft  their  Thumb  into  one 
of  the  Rings  and  their  fore-Finger  into  the  other,  but  they  fhould 
clap  the  annular  or  ring  Finger  into  the  fecond  Ring,  inftead  of 
the  fore-Finger,  which  renders  them  more  dextrous,  and  gives 
them  more  ftrength,  by  reafbn  that  the  fore  and  middle  Fingers 
reft  on  the  Branches  or  Handle  of  the  Scigars,  which  they  ac¬ 
cordingly  guide. 

The  Razor,  D,  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient  Chirurgical  Inftru-  D 
ments.  It  was  formerly  made  ufe  of  in  feveral  Operations  to  The  Razor* 
make  Inciflon  and  Cut,  but  not  being  firmly  fix’d  in  its  handle,  and 
there  being  other  more  convenient  Inftrumcnts,  ’tis  now  grown 
out  of  any  other  ufe  than  that  of  (having  hairy  places. 

Tho’  the  Amphifmela ,  or  Digetting  Knife,  E,  ferves  particularly  in 
Diflebfions,  it  may  yet  be  ufeful  in  many  Operations  j  as  in  Am-  Digetting 
putation,  where  we  are  oblig'd  to  cut  the  Flefh  and  Membranes  Kntje* 
betwixt  the  two  Bones  of  an  Arm  or  Leg,  before  Sawing  it. 

This  Inftrument  cuts  on  both  fides,  and  hath  a  Haft  of  Ebony  or 
Ivory,  which,  being  thin  and  flat  to  its  extremity,  ferves  to  fe- 
parate  the  membranous  and  fibrous  Parts  in  anatomical  Prepara¬ 
tions.  I 

The  other  D getting  Knife,  F,  has  a  back,  and  is  not  lharp  on  F 
both  fides }  its  blade  is  curve,  and  it  is  very  proper  to  feparate  Another 
Flefh  from  Bones,  in  embalming  or  preparing  of  Skeletons.  D getting 

The  Spider ,  G,  is  another  neceflary  di fleeting  Inftrument,  fo  Knife. 
call’d  becaufe  at  its  end  it  had  two  crooked  Points  like  a  Spider’s  G 
Foot  j  but  one  of  them  being  found  ufelefs, ’tis  now  made  with  no  The  Spider* 
more  than  one,  which  ferves  for  a  Servant  to  hold  a  Veflel  or  Li¬ 
gament  to  be  anatomis’d  5  and  on  occafion,  in  fome  Operations, 
as  in  that  of  the  Bubonocele  or  Rupture,  a  flatted  or  blunt  one  is 

■  t 

ufed,  for  fear  left  by  pricking  fome  of  the  fenfible  Parts,  it  fhould 
excite  Pain  or  Convulflons. 

The  Lancet,  H,  is  of  all  Inftrumcnts  the  moft  neceflary  to  a  H 
Chirurgeon,  becaufe  without  it  he  cannot  perform  the  moft  com-  Lancet*  '■* 
mon  Operation  in  Chirurgery,  I  would  fay  Phlebotomy,  and  ufing 
it  every  hour  he  is  obliged  to  be  provided  with  feveral.  Some 
will  have  them  very  narrow  pointed,  others  a  little  broad  ;  the 
formerafiert,  that  the  firfl  fort  may  be  better  guided  in  the  Vein, 
and  that  by  railing  them  more  or  lefs  they  can  make  the  Orifice 
as  they  pleafe;  and  the  other  affirm,  that  with  a  broader  Lancet 
they  make  the  Orifice  large  enough  at  firft,  without  being  obhgd 
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to  raife  their  Inftrument,  by  advancing  it  farther  into  the  Veflel, 
and  that  they  avoid  giving  the  Patient  the  pain  which  is  no*-  fo 
much  caufed  by  the  Pundbion  as  that  Elevation.  Thofe  I  make 
ufe  of  are  a  midling  fort  betwixt  both,  and  require  but  a  fmall 
Elevation,  and  the  pain  they  give  is  very  light  j  they  are  call’d 
1, meets  with  a  Barley-corn  point.  Its  handle  is  generally  of  Tor- 
toife  Shell,  and  ought  to  be  very  thin,  and  feparated  into  two 
Parts,  for  the  more  commodious  cleaning  of  it :  Tipping  them 
with  Silver  is  a  miftake,  which  renders  them  too  clumfie  for  a 
Cbirurgecta  to  guide  them  with  that  nicety  which  Bleeding  re¬ 
quires. 

The  other  Lancet,  I,  is  much  larger  than  the  former,  andisde- 
lign’d  for  long  and  deep  Dilations,  which  cannot  be  made  with  a 
bleeding  Lancet  >  the  Point  ought  not  to  be  too  fine,  nor  the  Edge 
too  keen,  left  they  fhould  be  blunted  when  uied  in  cutting  either 
Fleih  or  Skin  which  proves  (omewhat  hard.  Formerly  thefe  Lan¬ 
cets  were  fharp  at  the  end,  and  broad  in  the  belly,  refembling  an 
Olive  Leaf ;  but  at  present  they  are  made  of  the  fame  breadth 
from  the  Belly  to  the  Haft,  the  convenience  of  which  form  is, 
that  we  can  hold  them  fafter,  and  they  are  more  fteady  when  we 
ufe  them.  As  for  their  other  Qualifications,  they  ought  to  be 
very  flat  and  very  well  polifh’d,  that  in  the  Vein  they  may  make 
the  fmalleft  Orifice  poflible,  and  the  eafieft  to  be  clos'd. 

The  little  Inftrumenr,  K,  is  called  a  Probe .  ’Tis  round  and  even 
all  over,  except  at  one  end  where  it  has  a  fmall  Head,  which 
prevents  its  pricking  the  Wound  which  it  fearches.  There  are 
of  feveral  lengths  and  breadths.  ’Tis  by  the  Probe  that  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  courfe  and  depth  of  a  Wound  j  ’tis  the  Probe  that  allures 
us  of  the  Exiftence  of  exotick  Bodies,  whether  the  thruft  pene¬ 
trated,  or  the  Bone  is  difeover’d  :  To  conclude,  ’tis  the  Probe 
which  gives  us  the  firft  light  which  we  want  in  order  to  proceed 
to  the  Cure  of  the  Wound. 

L  The  other,  mark’d  L,  is  call’d  th c  flat  Probe,  and  is  of  great 

A  fiat  ufe  i*1  P‘aces  where  the  round  one  cannot  enter  ;  difeovering  to 

Probe.  us  w^en  there  are  Clefts  or  Cracks  in  the  Bones,  and  the  Peri¬ 

cranium  is  feparated,  whence  ’tis  not  lefs  ufeful  than  the  for¬ 
mer.  w-f  ,  '  •  ,  .  - 

The  third,  M,  is  a  Probe  channel’d  and  hollow’d  like  a  gutter  j 
having  for  almoft  its  whole  length  a  Cavity  like  a  Channel  to  guide 
points  of  the  Inftruments  in  Incifionsj  for  which  end  ’tis  larger 
and  (Longer  than  the  other  two,  and  the  two  Ears  at  the  'end 
enable  the  Chirurgeon  to  hold  it  faft  in  his  left  Hand  when  he 
ufes  it.  Thefe  Probes  are  commonly  made  of  Iron,  but’twould 
be  better  they  were  Silver.  ^ 

The  InciJion  Knife,  N,  is  an  Inftrument  very  much  in  ufe,  and 
of  which  there  are  feveral  forts  :  This  here  deferib’d  cuts  all  on 
one  fide  5  bur  on  the  other,  which  is  call’d  its  Back,  it  cuts  no  far¬ 
ther  than  the  middle  j  it  may  be  folded  backwards  and  forwards 
like  an  abfcejje  Lancet ,  inftead  of  which  ’sis  fometimes  ufed :  ’Tis 
groper  for  feveral  forts  of  Incifions,  particularly  thofe  to  be  made 

'  ‘  in 
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the  Head.  Every  Body  knows,  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  Inftm- 
ments,  that  by  the  Fingers  of  the  Right  Hand  they  muft  be  held 
by  the  Blades  which  turn  on  their  Handles,  which  ferve  as  a 
Counterpoife  to  the  Hand  during  its  Operation,  and  as  fheaths  to 
the  Blades  at  other  times. 

The  Incifion  Knife,  O,  is  call’d  Str eight,  becaufe  it  does  not  fold  O 
backwards  like  the  other,  and  the  Blade  remains  rectilineal  with  The 
the  Haft  like  a  Knife  it  alfo  cuts  on  one  fide  only,  being  flatted  Streigh ft 
on  the  other  :  Sometimes  a  fmall  knob  of  Wax  is  fix’d  on  the  Incifion 
Point,  to  prevent  its  hurting  the  Patient,  when  the  Operator  is  Knife. 
oblig’d  to  thrufi:  it  into  a  Wound:  This  Inftrument  is  very  ufe- 
ful  to  the  Military  Chirurgeons  who  are  every  moment  obliged 
to  make  Incifions  in  all  parts. 

The  other,  P,  is  a  curve,  crooked  or  bent  Incifion  Knife,  fhap’d  p 
like  a  Crefcent,  its  Edge  innermrift,  and  Back  on  the  outfide :  a  curve 
There  are  fmall,  middling,  and  very  ftrong  Knives  of  this  fort ;  incifion 
the  kft  of  thefe  three  are  called  crooked  Knives,  and  are  defign’d  Knife » 
for  great  Operations;  the  crooked  are  never  chofen  but  where 
the  ftreight  will  not  ferve,  as  when  in  the  Operation  of  Bubono¬ 
cele,  we  are  obliged  to  dilate  the  Rings  of  the  oblique  defending 
Mufcle,  when  we  guide  the  point  of  the  Incifion  Knife  thro’  the 
Channel  of  the  hollow  Probe,  when  ’tis  needlefs  to  put  a  Button  at 
the  end  of  the  Blade. 

The  Spatula,  Q^_  is  a  neceflary  Chirurgical  Inftrument  for  the 
fpreading  of  Plaifters,  and  extending  of  Unguents  on  Plegets.*  A  Spatula. 
It  ought  to  be  ftrong,  broader  at  one  end  than  the  other,  flat  on 
one  fide,  and  half  round  on  the  other:  Thofe  Chirurgeons  who 
are  fomewhat  nice,  have  them  always  of  Silver  rather  than  Iron, 
which  is  never  fo  perfectly  clean,  and  which  fouls  their  Hands 
more  than  the  other. 

The  Inftrument  R  is  call’d  the  Myrtle  Leaf,  or  Myrtle  Leaf  R 
pointed  Knife,  from  its  refemblance  of  that  Leaf  ;  others  have  The  Myrtle 
nam’d  it  the  Demy  or  Half-Sfatula,  becaufe  its  fhape  is  very  near  Leaf. 
that  of  a  Spatula ;  but  yet  is  pointed,  not  fo  ftreight,  and  larger. 

Its  ufe  is  to  cleanfe  the  outfide  of  a  Wound;  ’tis  fhap’d  like  an 
Ear-picker  at  its  extremity,  which  ferves  to  extraCf  exotic  Bodies 
got  into  the  Ears,  or  fmall  Stones  remaining  in  the  Ureter . 

The  other  Myrtle  Leaf,  S,  much  thinner  than  the  Precedent,  is  :  3 
half-edg’d;  it  is  fomewhat  bent  at  the  end  like  a  Tooth-pick.  Another 
Befides  its  ufe  in  common  with  the  firft,  it  alfo  ferves  in  DifleClions  Myrtle  5 
to  feparate  the  Membranes  from  the  Fibres.  I  have  always  fuc-  Leaf.  3 
cefsfully  ufed  it  in  the  Operation  of  Bubonocele ,  where  I  prefer  it 
^  to  cutting  Inftruments,  for  fear  they  fhould  wound  the  fnteftin. 

The  Elevator,  or  Levitor,  T,  is  an  Inftrument  which  derives  its  rj,  ^ 
Name  from  its  ufe.*  You  will  fee  feveral  forts  of  it  in  purfuit  of  ^  ' 

thefe  Operations,  but  this  is  crooked  at  both  ends,  one  of  which  is  vattr 
fquare,  and  the  other  round,  that  the  former  may  enter  into  long  and 
broad  Orifices,  and  the  latter  into  round  ones :  They  are  both  tooth’d 
or  jagged  within  fide,  that  they  may  not  Aide  under  the  Bone 
which  they  are  to  raife.  This  Inftrument  fometimes  ferves  fa? 
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the  Extraction  of  exotick  Bodies,  as  Balls,  or  Splinters  of  Gra- 
nadoes;  hut  is  chiefly  proper^to  raife  up  a  piece  of  Bone  fallen  on 
the  dura  mater . 

There  are  fever'al  forts  of  Forceps  which  derive  their  Names 
from  the  Parts  which  they  refemble,  as  Ducks -bills.  Crows  or 
Cranes-bills,  and  each  of  them  have  their  different  ufes,  as  we  fhafl 
fnew :  But  I  (hall  here  trouble  you  with  no  more  than  a  pair  of 
Forceps ,  V,  which  is  the  commoneft  of  them  all,  and  which  Ghi¬ 
rurgeons  ought  to  carry  with  them  in  a  Cafe  where-ever  they  go. 
They  are  better  of  Silver  than  Steel,  becaufe  not^  fo  apt  to  ruft. 
The  upper  end  of  this  pair  is  to  take  out  a  Splinter  of  Bone,  or 
pull  up  Hair:  They  have  a  Spring  which  keeps  them  continually 
open,  and  the  inferior  Branches  being  longer  than  the  fuperior,  are 
very  convenient  to  raife  the  Pleges  above  the  Sore,  or  put  them 
on. 

The  Needle ,  X,  is  very  much  ufed  by  Ghirurgeons,  and  that  on  fb 
many  different  Occafions,  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  provided  with 
all  its  (everal  Sorts,  of  which  I  (hall  treat  more  at  large  in  myDe- 
monftration  of  Sutures :  This  here  exprefs’d  is  a  (freight  (harp- 
pointed  Needle,  whofe  two  lides  do  a  little  encreafe  in  breadth, 
and  are  (harp  to  the  middle,  the  reft  round,  and  its  Head  provided 
with  a  large  Eye  to  run  the  String  through.  Its  ufe  is  to  fow  up  a 
Body  in  publick  Anatomical  Preparations  or  Embalmings. 

The  crooked  Needle ,  Y,  is  courfe  and  ftrong,  for  it  frequently 
bends  or  breaks,  efpeeially  when  ufed  to  fbw  the  Skin  of  a  dead 
Body,  which  is  much  harder  to  pierce  than  that  of  a  living.  Its 
ufe  is  the  fame  with  the  (freight  one  j  beftdes  which  ’tis  ab(b- 
lutely  neceftary  in  the  Gajlrorhaphia »  or  Suture  of  Wounds  of  the 
Belly. 

The  Saw,  7^  is  anlnftrument  common  to  Ghirurgeons  with 
other  Artiftsj  but  the  Chirurgicai  one  being  always  made  by  very 
good  Cutlers,  has  the  advantage  above  all  others,  on  account  of 
its  neatnefs,  nicenefs,  and  the  quick  and  exadt  reparation  which 
it  makes  of  the  Parts  to  which  ’tis  applied.  It  ought  to  be  fmall 
andlight,  that  it  may  be  handled  with  more  freedom,  and  hath  a 
handle  t©  hold  it  the  firmer."  The  Blade  muft  be  exquifite,  and  the 
Teeth  very  fharp,  that  they  may  faw  with  the  greater  eafe,  and 
in  the  leafttime  poftible  divide  the  Bone  of  an  Arm  or  Leg,  when, 
an  Amputation  is  to  be  made.  We  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  ufe 
of  the  Saw  in  Opening  of  a  Sfull,  the  Embalming  of  a  Head,  or 
Demonftrating  the  Brain. 

The  fmall  number  of  Inftruments  which  you  have  juft  feerb 
comprehends  properly  only  thofe  which  are  called  General  *  be¬ 
sides  which  there  are  a  great  many  Particular,  which  I  have  not 
teprefented  in  this  Table,  becaufe  I  intend  to  ihew  them  to  you 
in  the  refpeftive  Operations  in  which  they  are  propera 
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Figure  III.  Of  TENTS* 


f  ft  (Ents  ought  not  to  he  laft  confider’d  in  the  Compofitioa  of 
X  the  Apparatus,  fince  they  are  requir’d  in  io  many  Operati- 
onsj  that  a  Chirurgeon  ought  to  be  inftru&cd  in  whatever  relates 
to  them,  which  may  be  reduc’d  to  three  Heads,  which  we  will 
immediately  examine,  viz.,  the  Matter  whereof  they  are  compo- 
fed,  their  Shape,  and  Ufe. 

[  find  five  forts  of  things  of  which  Tents  are  made  ;  out  of 
which  it  belongs  to  the  Chirurgeon  to  chufe  that  which  beft  fuits 
his  propos’d  End  j  they  are  then  either  of  Lint ,  Linnen ,  prepar'd 
Spunge ,  Silver ,  or  Lead. 

The  Tents  of  Lint  are  the  eafieft  and  fbfteft,  and  lels  fatigue 
the  Sore  than  the  others:  They  are  made  ufe  of  to  convey  a  Re¬ 
medy-  to  the  bottom  of  the  Wound,  and  imbibe  the  liquid  or  cor- 
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rofive  Matter,  and,  by  that  Means,  prevent  the  Excrement*  s  inju¬ 
ring  the  Part.  x 

Thofe  of  Linnen  'are  generally  the  rougheft  of  all  ;  they  are 
long  and  hard,  fhap’d  like  Nails,  whofe  heads  are  thicker  and 
broader  than  the  reft,  to  prevent  their  entring  the  Cavities  of  the 
Bread  or  Belly,  where  they  are  frequently  made  ufe  of* 

Spunge  is  faid  to  have  been  prepar’d,  when  it  has  been  boil'd 
in  a  Liquor  in  which  is  Wax,"  after  which,  whilft  hot,  his  bound 
with  a  fmall  twilled  Band,  to  give  it  the  form  of  a  Tint.  When 
a  Wound  is  to  be  dilated,  one  of  thefe  Tents  is  put  in,  which  fo 
fwells  with  the  Humidity  of  the  Ulcer,  that’tis  hardly  to  be  got 
out  again  .*  This  is  proper  on  fome  occafions,  but  the  continual 
Ufe  of  them  would  be  very  dangerous  ;  by  reafbn,  that  in  their 
fwelling  they  grow  fo  hard,  that,  by  their  Compreftion,  they 
may  render  the  Parts  which  they  touch  S  chirr  om  or  Gallons. 

Silver  T ents  are  Pipes,  which,  like  a  Tube,  are  pierc’d  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  whole  length :  They  are  made  feveral  ways ;  thofe 
which  you  fee  reprefented  here,  and  which  I  will  immediately 
explain,  ferve  to  convey  Matter  outwards  contain’d  in  great  Ca¬ 
vities.!  and  have  this  Conveniency  befides,  that  with  a  fmall  Lin¬ 
nen  which  flops  them,  the  Patient  may  be  drefs’d  without  re¬ 
newing  them  out  of  the  Wound. 

^Tjhere  are  alio  fbme  made  of  Lead,  of  the  fame  Shape  and 
Ufe  as  thofe  of  Silver,  and  by  fbme  Perfbns  preferr’d  to  all  other 
Metals,  as  being  the  moll  kindly  to  Men,  fincewe  have  feen  Bul¬ 
lets  of  it  remain  a  whole  Life  in  the  Bodies  pf  feveral  Perfbns 
without  incommoding  them  j  but  befides  that,  thefe  Balls  could 
not  remain  fo  long  there  without  hurting  them,  were  it  not  that 
their  Figure  adjufts  it  felf  to  the  Places  where  they  are  lodg’d, 
and  that  they  were  found  to  be  without  the  Action  of  the  mo¬ 
ving  Fibres,  and  the  Courfe  of  the  Liquors  5  and  I  believe,  that 
a  Silver  Tent  would  lefs  hurt  the  Patient,  becaufe  it  would  bet-  * 
ter  retain  its  Shape,  as  being  of  a  harder  Subftancej  befides  which, 
the  Separation  of  Metallie.  Corpufcules  is  lefs  to  be  fear’d  by  the 
Corrofion  of  the  Juices.  The  Convenience  of  Lead  is,  that  the 
Chirurgeon  may  himfeif  fhape  his  Tents,  when  no  Silverfmith 
is  at  hand  to  make  them  of  Silver,  or  when  the  Patient’s  Cir- 
cumftahces  are  too  mean  to  bear  the  Expence. 

Amongft  all  the  Tents  which  cannot  be  defcribed  by  a  better 
Refemblance,  than  that  of  round-headed  Nails,  there  are  Jhort 
and  long ,  fmall  and  large ,  fiat  and  round  j  both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  always  proportioned  to  the  fhape,  breadtli  and  depth  of 
the  Wound,  whence  their  particular  Form  cannot  be  determin’d, 
Secaufe  it  depends  on  the  Chirurgeon,  who  ought  to  adapt  them 
to  the  end  for  which  he  ufes  them. 

There  are  four  Advantages  which  accrue  from  the  ufe  of  Tents.* 
The  firft  is  to  convey  the  Remedy,  and  keep  it  applied  to  the 
deepeft  part  of  the  Wounds  5  the  fecond,  to  abfbrb  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  Sanies ,  which  eafily  filtrates  through  the  Pores  of  the  Tents, 
by  which  the  Air  is  alfo  ratified  by  the  heat  of  the  Part :  The 
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third  is  to  keep  the  Wound  open,  and  prevent  the  Lips  re-uniting 
before  the  bottom  is  fill’d  ;  and  the  fourth  is  that  of  drawing 
forth  the  Mattel?  which  ought  to  come  out,  whence  they  are  al¬ 
ways  plac  d  at  the  lowed:  part  of  the  Wound, 

Though  thefe  Advantages  of  Tents  are  confiderable,  there  are 
yet  fome  Chirurgeons  who  condemn  the  ufe  of  them:  They 
urge  firft,  that  in  Wounds  and  Ulcers  all  Means  which  occafion 
Pain  ought  to  be  avoided,  led  they  be  follow’d  by  Fluxion  and 
Inflammation  ;  but  according  to  them  the  Tent  gives  Pain,  there¬ 
fore  ought  not  to  be  ufed.  They  add,  in  the  fecond  Place,  that 
by  their  hardnefs  they  fret  and  bruife  the  Flefh  ;  which  being  de¬ 
priv’d  of  the  Skin,  is  very  tender  :  Thirdly,  they  alledge,  that 
Tents  flopping  the  Mouth  of  the  Wound,  keep  in  the  Sanies 
which  corrodes  and  widens  it:  And  in  the  fourth  Place  they  ai- 
fert,  that  whatever  hinders  the  doling  of  the  Wound  is  to  be  a- 
voided  j  but  Tents  put  into  it,  prevent  its  Re-union  ;  the  ufe  of 
them,  conclude  they,  ought  therefore  to  be  retrench’d. 

But  thefe  four  Arguments  are  eafily  anfwer’d :  As  for  the  firfl, 
we  agree,  that,  above  all  things,  the  Patient  ought  to  be  exempt¬ 
ed  from  Pain  as  much  as  poflible ;  but  in  order  to  that,  no  more 
is  neceffary  than  to  make  the  Tents  final!,  equal,  and  fo  even 
that  they  may  not  hurt  at  all.  For  the  fecond,  I  don’t  apprehend 
how  Tents  can  make  any  Contulion  in  a  Wound  ;  for  they  ought 
to  be  fo  foft  as  to  yield  eafily  to  the  natural  Courfe  of  the  Parts. 

Againd  the  third,  I  am  perfuaded  that  a  Tent  drying  up  the 
Sanies,  prevents  the  Wound  from  growing  Ulcerous  and  Caver¬ 
nous  ;  and  if  there  happen  to  be  fo  much,  that  the  Tent,  or  the 
Liumaceoli  orPlegets  cannotabforb  it  all,  more  frequent  drefling  is 
neceflary  j  or  the  Tent  mud  be  fo  contriv’d,  that  the  Superfluity 
of  this  virulent  ferous  Matter  may  run  out  of  the  Wound.  To 
anfwer  the  fourth  Realon,  I  fay,  that  if  we  keep  the  Tents  too 
long  in  the  Wound,  we  prevent  its  Re-union  j  but  they  are  put  in 
at  firfl  to  draw  out  the  exotic  Bodies,  the  clotted  and  extravafated 
Blood:  Next,  when’tis  regulated,  and  the  Flefh  is  come  to  abeau- 
tiful  Vermillion  Colour,  the  Tents  are  taken  out,  in  order  to  leave 
the  Wound  to  cicatrize.  Thus  the  Relblution  of  the  Queflion  de-. 
pends  on  knowing  the  proper  time  when  to  ufe,  and  when  to 
reje£t  them. 

Let’s  then  now  examine  the  Tents  which  you  fee  Engraven 
here;  the  firfl.  A,  is  very  little,  ’tis  made  of  Lint  rolled  up,  fo 
that  its  Head  is  of  the  fame  Fafhion  with  the  red,  ’tis  ufed  in  the  o  ^7  t  w 
opening  of  fmall  Ahfcefles,  being  accompanied  with’  a  fmall  quan-  J!”*  * 

tity  of  fome  ! M  undicat  in  e,  to  cleanfe  the  Flefh  corrupted  by  the  m 
continuance  of  the  Matter  there. 

The  fecond,  B,  is  thicker  and  longer  than  the  precedent,  and  is  B 
made  of  Lint,  with  a  Head  to  prevent  its  finking  deeper  than  is  Midling 
intended;  ’tis foft  that  it  may  not  hurt,  and  yet  fubflantial  enough  Lint  Tent, 
to  make  its  way,  and  keep  the  Wound  open;  ’tis ,  ufually  wetted 
in  fome  Liquid ,  or  cover’d  with  fome  Unguent ;  ’tis  very 
proper  for  feveral  Wounds,  particularly  thofe  which  are  called 
Green.  C  %  ii:  The 
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The  third,  C,  isalfo  of  Lint,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  of  an  equal  thicknels  throughout  its  whole  length  :  The 
dexterity  of  the  Chirurgeon  clearly  appears  in  the  making  of  theffi 
Tents,  for  all  of  them  don’t  equally  lucceed  :  They  are  apply’d 
to  feveral  Wounds,  and  particularly  are  thruft  into  the  Arms  after 
the  Operation  of  the  Fijlala. 

The  fourth,  D,  is  a  Tent  made  of  feveral  fmall  bits  of  Linnen 
rolled  over  one  another 5  the  Point  is  blunted,  and  fomewbat  un- 
fptin,  or  pulled  out,  that  it  may  not  offend  the  Parts  which  it 
muft  touch;  andtho’  it  has  a  large  Head  made  of  the  fame  Lin¬ 
nen,  it  hath  always  faften’d  to  it  a  Thread  long  enough  to  hold  it, 
in  cafe  it  fhould  fall  into  any  Cavity,  it  being  ufed  in  Sutures  of 
the  Belly;  his  apply’d  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Wound,  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  continual  iffue  of  the  Matter. 

The  Great  Pipe ,  E,  is,  as  well  as  the  following,  of  Silver,  and 
has  two  fmall  Rings  on  the  two  fides  of  the  Head,  thro’  which 
is  run  a  narrow  Ribbon  to  keep  it  fail  in  the  Wound ;  and  tho9 
*tis  bored  from  one  end  to  the  other,  there  are  bdides  two  little 
Holes  at  its  interior  Extremity,  to  let  the  Urine  or  Matter  run  off, 
when  the  Membranes  of  the  Bladder,  the  thin  Skins,  or  Clots  of 
Blood  entring  at  that  end,  flop  it.  This  Pipe  is  chiefly  made  ufe 
of  after  Lithotomy ,  or  the  Function  of  the  Perinaum, 

There  is  another,  F»  which  is  called  the  Flat  Pipe,  by  reafon 
it  has  at  its  Head  a  little  round  Place  with  two  little  Holes,  thro* 
which  a  Tape  or  Ribbon  is  run :  It  is  ufed  in  an  Empyema  or 
Faracentefis ,  in  which  cafe  its  preferable  to  thofe  with  Rings, 
the  Matter  and  Water  being  better  retained  by  a  Plate  apply’d  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  Skin  around  the  exterior  Orifice  of  the  Wound  which 
is  made. 

That  marked  G  is  a  Flat  Pipe ,  provided  with  a  Plate  as  well 
as  the  former,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  its  Body,  being  Oval 
like  a  Cylinder,  flatted  on  the  fides,  whereas  the  precedent  is  as 
round  as  a  common  Cylinder;  and  ’tis  requiiite  it  fnould  be  fo,  in 
order  to  ferve  when  fuch  Subjects  occur  as  are  fo  clofed,  that  we 
cannot  dilate  an  Orifice  wide  enough  to  admit  a  round  Pipe. 

The  Pipe,  H,  Hands  bent,  and  has  alfo  a  Plate  intended  for  the 
fame  ufe  with  that  of  the  others.  The  Body  of  this  Pipe  is  bent, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  fuch  Wounds  as  will  not  properly  admit 
the  ufe  of  the  ftreight  one. 

The  laft,  I,  is  a  very  fmall  Pipe  with  two  Rings  at  its  Head ; 
and  the  End,  which  is  to  enter  the  Wound  fideways,  has  two 
Holes,  the  one  bored  above  the  other,  for  the  Paffage  of  the  Air 
which  enters  by  the  Mouth  after  the  Operation  of  Bronchotomia , 
for  which  this  Inftrument  is  particularly  defign’d.^ 

If  I  here  rank  the  &/0»;amongft  the  number  of  Tents,  ’tisbe- 
caufe  both  are  ufed  to  the  fame  intent ;  and  that  the  effed  of  the 
latter  has  a  great  Affinity  with  that  of  the  former. 

What  we  call  a  Seton  is  &  fmall  String  run  thro’  a  Wound  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end,  this  String,  K,  was  formerly  made  of 

Horfe*Hain  but  being  found  to  incommode  and  cut  the  Wound, 
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fome  made  ufe  of  fuch  Cotton  Wicks  as  are  put  into  Lamps,  and 
others  of  fcveral  Hempen  Threads  joined  together  ;  hut  for  my 
own  part,  I  find  nothing  better  than  narrow  Linnen  Tape,  for 
Linnen  agrees  well  with  Wounds. 

To  run  the  Seton  thro’  the  Wound,  requires  the  fniall  Inftru- 
nient  L,  which  we  call  a  Seton  Needle:  5Tis  round,  pointed  like  L 
a  Clove  of  Garlick,  that  it  may  not  prick  the  Wound  in  its  Paf-  Seton 
fage;  it  has  a  large  Eye  in  the  Head,  thro’  whicha<S^o»  is  drawn  ;  Needle. 
and  his  alfo  requifite  that  it  fhould  be  very  long,  in  order  to  run 
thro’  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  Wound,  which  pierces 
the  Thigh  from  one  part  to  the  other. 

The  Seton  is  of  great  ufe  to  carry  the  Remedy  all  along  the  nm  t^e 
Wound,  and  ought  to  be  very  long,  by  reafon  at  each  Dreffing  $etm  is  t® 
that  part  of  it  which  has  before  been  in  the  Wound  mutt:  be  ufed. 
drawn  our,  and  fucceeded  by  a  fecond  cover’d  with  Unguent,  as 
far  as  is  neceflary  to  fill  the  whole  length  of  the  Wound  ;  after 
which  the  Chirurgeon  curs  off  that  which  came  out  of  the 
Wound,  and  brought  the  Matter  and  fm  with  it.  When  all  the 
Seton  is  ufed,  and  his  requifite  to  ufe  more,  it  muff  not  be  run 
thro’  with  the  Needle  again,  but  fattened  to  the  end  of  that  which 
has  been  drawn  thro’.  It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  the  Seton  mutt 
enter  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Wound,  and  come  out  below  at 
that  end  where  the  ifliie  of  the  Sore  is. 

Some  objedf,  that  the  Seton  is  an  exotic  Body  continued  in  Its  Advm* 
the  Wound,  where  the  ufe  of  it  ought  to  be  forbidden:  But  ha-  tages * 
ving  all  the  Advantages  of  Tents,  which  are  to  prevent  the  en¬ 
trances  and  iffues  of  Wounds  clefing  before  the  middle;  of  con¬ 
veying  Remedies  to  their  utmott:  Profundity,  and  eafily  drawing 
out  the  noxious  Matter,  Cafes  continually  occur  when  we 
cannot  difpence  wirh  the  ufe  of  them.  The  Wound  being 
cleanfed,  the  Seton  is  drawn  out,  and  then  it  heals  perfedfly 
well. 

The  time  which  Setons  ought  to  remam  in  Wounds  cannot 
be  pofi lively  preferib’d,  but  depends  on  the  Chirurgeon's  deci- 
fion,  purfuant  to  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  the  Wound  : 

Some  keep  them  longer  in  to  purge  and  cleanfe  the  Wound  than 
others,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  drawn  fo  foonout  of  a  Gun-fhot 
Wound,  as  out  of  one  which  happens  by  the  Point  of  a  Sword  § 
but  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  they  be  not  left  in  too  long,  for 
that  will  render  that  Part  Fifiulow  and  Callow. 

That  which  1  here  call  the  Seton,  is  the  Cotton  or  String  f9 
which  is  introduced  into,  and  left  in  the  Wound  fome  Days.  I 
don’t  at  prefent  treat  of  the  Operation  of  the  Seton  in  the  Neek»  faSetvih 
which  I  fhall  fhew  you  in  its  Place. 
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Figure  IV.  Of  P  L UM  A C E  O L I,  or 

PLEGETS. 


WHen9(  after  an  Operation,  a  Wound  requires  a  Tent  or  Pi^e, 
one  of  them  juft  now  defcrib’d  is  put  into  it ;  but  in 
Wounds  where  there  is  no  occafion  for  them ,  finall  Plegets, 
which  are  Stopples  of  Lint,  are  made  ufe  of  to  fill  the  Cavity* 

and  Plegets  to  cover  it. 

Whence  the  The  Word  Thmaceoim  derives  its  Original  from  the  Ancients 
word  Flu  making  ufe  of  Feathers  Towed  betwixt  two  pieces  of  Linnen, 
maceoli  is  which  not  only  imbib’d  the  Matter,  but  were  very  proper  to  de- 
dmvel ,  fend  the  Part  from  Cold,  which  is  always  an  Enemy  to  Wounds 

and  Ulcers,  by  reafon  that  ihrinking  up  the  Fibres,  which  are  very 

tender, 
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tender,  it  breaks  their  Order,  and  obftru<5ls  their  Motion,  by 
which  they  tend  to  reflore  themfelves  to  their  prifline  State. 

We  find,  that  in  the  firfl  Ages  a  fort  of  Mufisrooms  were 
.made  ufe  of  to  drefs  Wounds ;  and  in  after  Times,  Wicks  and 
Tow ;  and  in  other  Ages,  Sp tinges  :  But  at  prelent,  fmce  Linnen  is 
grown  more  common,  the  ufe  of  thefe  other  Subfiances  is  left 
off,  and  we  ufe  only  Lint ,  which  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to 
all  the  Inventions  of  the  Ancients  for  thefe  Purpofes. 

Lint  is  made  of  un/pun  or  puli' d-out  Linnen ;  to  which  purpofe  the 
Linnen  is  torn  into  feveral  frnall  bits,  from  whence  the  Threads  are 
drawn  out  one  after  another:  TheCtethoughtnottobetoocourfe* 
nor  coo  fine;  neither  new,  nor  too  much  worn:  The  firfl  makes  a 
harfh  Lint  which  hurts  the  Wound ;  too  much  Time  is  fpent  in  pul¬ 
ling  the  fecond;  and  the  third,  befidesthe  finenefsof  the  Thread’s 
rendring  it  apt  to  conglutinate,  thofe  of  new  Linnen  continue 
too  flrong  and  harfh  ;  and  the  fourth  yields  a  dufly  downy  Lint. 

The  midling  fort  is  to  be  chofen,  and  above  all  that  which  is 
clean  and  well  wafh’d. 

Of  this  Lint  are  made  Plumaceoli ,  that  is,  Plegets ;  and  /mail 
PlegetSy  which  retain  the  Names  befiow’d  on  them  by  the  An¬ 
cients,  though  the  Matter  of  them  be  alter’d.  They  are  fhaped 
proportionably  to  the  Wound,  in  order  to  apply  them  dry,  co¬ 
ver  d  with  Unguent,  or  dip’d  in  feme  Liquid,  purfuant  to  the 
Intentions  for  which  they  are  ufed. 

The  little  Plegets,  and  the  great  ones  or  Plumaceoli ,  have  five  Vfes  of  the 
important  Ufes.  Firfl,  they  ferve  to  flop  the  abundant  Flux  of  little  Pie- 
blood  from  the  Wound  ;  for  which  reafon,  at  the  firfl  Deligati-  gets ,  and 
on,  we  commonly  put  nothing  into  the  Wound  but  Lint:  Second-  the  Pluma- 
ly,  by  their  Means  a  Wound  is  kept  dilated,  when  any  exotic  Bo-  ceoli,  or 
dy  or  Splinter  of  Bone  is  to  be  drawn  out.  In  the  third  Place,  great  ontS» 
they  convey  the  Medicines  to  all  the  Parts  of  a  Wound;  befides, 
they  draw  out  all  the  virulent  Matter  and  fharp  Serofities  which 
run  in  the  Wound.  Laflly,  they  guard  the  Wound  from  the 
Impreffions  of  a  cold  Air,  or  fuch  an  one  as  is  charg’d  with  no¬ 
xious  Qualities  ;  which  lafl  Ufe  is  peculiar  to  the  flat  Plegets 
which  cover  the  Wound. 

A  fort  of  Lint  is  prepar’d,  which,  like  the  Cilician  Matches  ©r  Comfiv C 
Wicks,  corrodes  and  confumes  the  proud  Flefh  which  grows  over  tmf., 
Wounds  and  Ulcers.  To  which  purpofe  feveral  bits  of  Cloth 
are  wafh  d  and  fcented  with  Sulphur,  Nitre,  and  other  fuch  like 
Ingredients  ;  after  which  they  are  reduc’d  into  Lint.  We  alfb 
make  ufe  of  Lint  which  is  fcraped  off  the  Linnen  with  a  Knife : 

This  Lint  is  very  fine,  and  its  principal  Ufe  is  to  dry  up  a  Wound, 
in  order  to  difpofe  it  to  cicatrize. 

Some  Plegets  are  made  like  Stopples  ;  thefe  are  frnall  Plegets  $ 
others  are  flat,  and  retain  the  Name  of  Plumaceoli  or  Plegets ;  the 
fiifl  fill  the  Wound,  andtlje  fecond  cover  it;  the  former  are  com* 
monly  fhaped  like  an  Oliver  and  of  the  latter  f@me  are  round, 

thersoval,  as  thofe  reprefehfed  in  the  Print  whieh  Iftalinow 
explain*  >  ~ - - - 
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ceoli. 


A,  B,  C,  The  three  firft  f, mall  Plegets ,  marked  A ,  B,  C,  which  you  fee* 
Three [mall  and  one  of  which  is  lefier  than  the  reft,  the  other  middle-fiz’d, 
Plegets.  and  the  third  larger,  are  made  of  full'd  Lint,  and  fhap’d  like  O- 
lives.  When  they  are  intended  to  dilate  a  Wound,  they  are  made 
harder;  hut  when  they  are  only  defign’d  for  the  Conveyance  of 
Medicines  they  are  made  foft,  that  the  Part  may  not  be  rafhly 
expos’d  to  fretting  and  contufion.  In  cafe  the  Wound  is  not 
large,  the  leaft  fort  is  ufed  ;  and  when  it  is  large  and  deep,  the 
biggeft  are  apply’d :  but  ’tis  always  better  to  fill  it  with  a  greater 
Number  of  the  leaft,  becaufe  they  fit  better. 

D,  E,  The  two  others,  D,  E,  are  of  the  fame  Shape  with  the  former, 
TwoPleeets  ^ut  thicker;  they  aretyed  about  the  middle  by  a  Thread  four  or 
er  Pluma-  ^ve  ^nches  long*  and  are  the  Stopples  which  are  firft  of  all  thruft 
to  the  bottom  of  a  Wound,  or  large  Impofthume  ;  we  ufually 
tye  no  more  than  the  two  or  three  firft,  it  being  unneceftary  to 
bind  the  reft,  becaufe  that  being  put  in  thelaft,  they  always  come 
out  as  foon  as  we  begin  to  draw  out  the  Precedent  which  they 
cover:  Thus  the  Thread  ferves  to  draw  out  the  Plegets,  and  dis¬ 
cover  whether  there  be  any  more  in  the  Wound,  fince  thofe,  to 
which  its  other  end  is  faftned,  ar  the  laft  which  are  drawn 
out. 

The  great  Stopple,  F»  is  furrounded  with  a  double  Thread  to¬ 
wards  the  head,  becaufe  being  fitted  exactly  to  the  fize  of  the 
Wound,  it  frequently  happens  that  it  fwells  very  much,  and  that 
the  Wound  prefles  if  fo  clofe,  that  it  requires  a  ftrong  Thread  to 
draw  it  out:  ’Tis  principally  us’d  after  the  Operation  of  Bubono¬ 
cele,  to  flop  the  Aperture  made  in  the  Rings  of  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Abdomen ,  in  order  to  return  the  Epiploon,  or  the  Inteflins. 
Thefe  two  Plegets,  G,  H,  are  round  ;  the  one  little,  and  the  o- 
M.ound  and  ther  larger,  according  to  the  Places  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap» 
flat  Plegets.  plied;  they  are  not  very  thick,  but  they  require  Ufe  and  Dexte¬ 
rity  to  make  them  well. 

I.  The  two  laft,  I,  K,  are  large  oval  Plegets,  which  are  frequent¬ 

er/  Pie*  ly  us’d,  and  feveral  are  plac’d  next  one  another  when  the  Wound 
is  vaftly  large;  and  when  a  Chirurgeon  makes  ready  his  Appara¬ 
tus,  he  ought  to  prepare  a  much  larger  number  than  he  feems  to 
want,  becaufe  frequently  he  is  obliged  to  cram  in  feveral  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  and  especially  when  he  is  to  flop  an  obftinate  H&- 
morhage,  which  requires  a  confiderable  Gompreftion  of  the  Ar¬ 
teries  and  Veins  whence  the  Blood  proceeds ;  which  is  common* 
ly  done  moft  eafily  by  thefe  Means,  which  faften  the  Ligatures 
which  are  thought  proper  to  be  made  about  the  Veflels,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  ftyptic  Powders  and  Waters  longer  apply’d  to  the  Aper¬ 
tures.  This  may  fuftice  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  Stopples  and  Pie* 
gets ;  Let’s  now  proceed  t©  treat  of  Planters. 


F, 

Great  Pie - 
gets. 


a  h. 
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Figure  V.  Of  P  L  A I  S  I  E  IF  S. 


PLaifiers  are  Compofitions  fomewhat  more  folici  than  Unguents  -Etymology 
or  Cerats,  and  which  are  mollified,  in  order  to  Ip-read  them  the  worth 
on  Linnen  or  Leather  ;  after  which  they  are  externally  apply’d  Empla- 
to  all  parts  of  the  Body.  The  Word  Emplafirutn  is  deny  d  Irorn  Rrum,  or 
the  Greek  Emplatein ,  which  fignifies  to  former  fix  on  fomething.  Elaifiers.  ' 
and  they  are  apply’d  to  the  Skin,  which  ferves  as  their  Mould. 

The  knowledge  of  Plaifters  turns  upon  their  Matter,-  Shape  am' 

Ufes. 

By  the  Matter  we  mean  two  things,  either  the  Stuff  of  which  Matter  of 
they  are  made,  or  the  Compofition  with  which  they  are  cover'd.  Flaifiers. 
For  thofe  applied  to  tender  and  fore  Farts,  as  the  Lips  and  Eyes, 
we  make  ule  of  Taffatas  and  fine  Linnen*  For  the  robuft  Parts, 

as 
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as  the  Arms  or  Legs,  we  ufe  courfe  Linnen  or  Fuftian,  and  fome- 
nmes  ^™tber.  As  to  the  Compofition,  ’tis  difficult  to  particu- 
ianze,  Plaifters  being  compos’d  of  all  things  which  we  find  on 
1  C  ^  5  ^tic*}->  Gy  Is,  and  Greafes ,  are  the  moft  com¬ 

mon  Materials,-  to  them  are  added  Litharge ,  Ctrufe,  Gurnrns , 
and  an  infinite  variety  of  Farters,  purfuant  to  the  na¬ 
ture  or  the  Plaifter  intended,  and  the  Properties  requifite,  with, 
regard  to  the  particular  Cafes  in  which  they  are  ufed.  Of  thefe 
diirerent  Drugs,  fome  compofe  the  Balls  of  the  Piaifier,  and  give 
at  a  o  y ;  and  others  are  added,  in  order  to  diftribute  and  impart 
uieir  Virtues  to  it,  which  pafs  from  thence  to  the  Part  to  which 
tis  app  y  d  .  The  Mixture  and  Codtion  of  all  thefe  Ingredients 
lorni  a  compleat  Salve  which  eafily  hicks,  and  which  may  be 
long  kept  in  Rolls,  without  any  diminution  of  its  Virtue.  This 
•lort  or  Remedy,  to  which  is  allow’d  a  moderately  hard  Confid¬ 
ence,  was  contriv’d  by  the  Ancients  to  foment,  mollifie  or  forti- 
,  e  ^  ^ tS  Medicaments  capable  of  haying  on  them  feveral 
hours,  nay,  feveral  Days  without  corrupting.  When  this  Matter 
ts  to  be  us  d,  ’tis  held  near  the  Fire,  in  order  tofpreadand  extend 
st  on  fome  foft  Stuff. 

*fZe  &f  •  Th£ShaPe  or  FiSure  of  lifters  is  fo  much  varied,  that  tis 
Fibers,  impofhbie  to  mention  all  of  them :  We  reduce  them  only  to  two 
general  forts  which  are  freight  and  crooked  :  Under  the  firfi: 
iort,  are  comprehended  thofe  Piaifiers  which  are  bound  by  ripht 
Lines,  as  the  oblong  and  fquare  ones;  and  under  the  fecond  Spe¬ 
cies  are  thofe  which  have  a  curve  Circumference,  as  the  circular, 
oval,  and  thofe  fliap’d  like  a  Crefcent  j  both  kinds  are  again  divi- 
,  nlto  imah,  middling  and  large,  accommodated  to  the  figure 
aaa  ixze  of  the  Part  on  which  they  are  to  be  laid.  Further, 
there  are  univerfal  ones  which  are  proper  for  all  Parts  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy,  as  the  round  and  fquare  ones:  Particular  ones,  which  are  a- 
d  anted  to  feveral  Parts,  and  not  to  the  whole,  as  thofe  fbaped 
the  Maltefe  Grafs :  And  thirdly,  there  are  thofe  call’d  peculi¬ 
ar  ones,  becaufe  they  are  folely  applicable  to  a  particular  Part,  as 
to  the  Peritoneum  in  Lithotomy. 

Flatfters  are  neceffary,  in  general,  to  retain  the  other  Reme¬ 
dies,  either  in  the  Wound,  or  extended  oil  its  Surface  5  and  in 
particular,  to  imprefs  the  Virtues  of  the  Medicaments  of  which 
they  are  compos’d :  With  regard  to  thisfftft  Ufe,  fome  dry  and 
cicatrize  a  Wound  a s  Diapalma  ;  others  concodt  and  digeft  the 
Pus  or  Matter,  as  Diachylon  j  others  empty  and  cleanfe,  as  the  Mun- 
dwanvei  and  others  mollifie  and  diffipate,  as  Duihotmum,  and  fo 
»  or  The  reft. 


Thefe  twelve  Plaifters,  engraven  on  this  Plate  in  as  many  diffe- 
real  Shapes,  for  Neatnefs-fake,  ought  all  of  them  to  have,  about 
v'f1  2  r^u  inference,  an  Edge  of  the  breadth  of  one  or  two  Lines 
uncover  d  with  the  Comjpsfition* 
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The  firft,  A,  is  Circular ,  the  commoneft  and  moft  frequently  A,  Round 
ufed.  .  Plafter. 

The  fecond,  B,  is  Quadrangular,  of  which  Shape  there  are  B,  Square 
both  large  and  fmall.  Plaijier. 

The  third,  C,  is  Oval,  that  is,  of  a  curve  Figure,  longer  than  C 
it  is  broad  :  ’Tis  applied  to  feveral  Wounds,  which  are  longer  Oval  Plai- 
than  they  are  broad,  and  ’tis  knotch’d  by  the  Sciftars,  in  order  Jler. 
to  accommodate  it  the  better  to  be  laid  on  over  the  Plegets. 

The  fourth,  D,  is  Oblong',  ’tis  cut  in  this  Shape  when  intend-  ^  D 
cd  to  wrap  round  an  Arm  or  Leg  in  a  Fradure:  Several  leflerof  Oblong 
the  fame  Figure  are  prepared  to  wrap  round  a  Finger.  Plaijier * 

The  fifth,  E,  fhap’d  like  a  Crefcent  ©r  Half  Moon,  is  proper  for  E 
a  Fiftula  in  the  Anus,  when  ’tis  on  one  fide:  Very  fmall  Plaifters  Crefcent 
of  this  fhape  are  alfo  apply’d  to  the  Eye-brows.  ^  _  Plafter* 

The  fixth,  F,  is  a  Triangular  Plaijier ,  fo  fhap’d  to  fit  it  to  the  F 
Indenture  of  the  Groin  in  the  Bubonocele.  Triangular  Plaifters  are  Triangular 
alfo  ufed  in  the  Fiftula  Lachrjmalis ,  or  Fftula  of  the  Eye,  but  Plaijier . 
are  cut  much  fmaller. 

The  feventh,  G,  is  cut  like  the  Crofs  of  Maltha ,  and  is  very  pro-  G 
per  to  be  apply’d  to  the  remaining  Extremity  of  an  amputated  Maltheje . 
Member ;  the  fame  Shape  is  alfo  given  to  a  little  Piaifter  apply’d  Crofs  Plat- 
after  the  Amputation  of  a  Finger. 

The  eighth,  H,  is  the  Window  Plaijier,  fo  called  on  accountvf  H 
its  Hole  in  the  middle  :  Its  ufe  is  for  Fradures  with  a  Wound ;  Window 
and  the  convenience  of  this  Aperture  is,  that  the  Wound  may  be  Plaijier .  , 
drefs’d  without  taking  off  the  Piaifter  all  round  it.  ’Tis  alfo  ufe  - 

ful  in  Bronchotomie*.  1  , 

The  ninth,  I,  is  the  Trapezian  Plaijier,  knotch’d  or  cut  at  the  Trapezial 
two  ends,  to  render  it  proper  for  unequal  Members.  Plaifters* 

The  tenth,  K,  is  called  the  Efcutcheon  Plaijier,  becaufe  fhap’d  K. 
like  one  :  ’Tis  a  large  Piaifter  cut  in  this  Form,  when  the  Inten-  Ffchutche- 
tion  is  the  Application  of  Vejicatories  betwixt  the  Shoulders.  onPlafters « 

The  eleventh,  L,  is  term’d  the  Hypfiloide  Plaijier,  becaufe  L 

fhap’d  like  the  Greek  Y:  ’Tis  apply’d  to  the  Perin&um  after  Li-  The  Hip *- 

*  •  hide  Plat- 

thorny.  .  n 

The  twelfth,  M,  is  call’d  a  T,  byreafonof  its  refemblmg  that  Jter' 

Letter:  ’Tis  apply’d  to  Incifions  of  that  Figure.  There  are  fe-  M 

veral  other  Plaifters  which  I  don’t  mention  here,  becaufe  it  fre-  ^e.f  , 

quently  depends  on  th^Chirurgeon  to  fhape  them  conform  to  the  Pwjter* 

Part,  or  Malady,  for  which  they  are  ufed. 
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F  i  g  u  r  e  'VI.  Of  BOLSTERS. 


BOlfiers  are  pieces  of  Linnen  Cloth  folded  feveral  times  double, 
with  which  we  cover  or  furround  a  part;  they  are  ufed  ei- 
tner  dry  or  moiften’d  in  fame  Liquid,  purfuant  to  the  refpediive 
intention  of  their  ufe. 

'Why  called  .  are  calied  in  French  Comprcjfes ,  which  Name  they  de- 

Compref-  TW<1  from  their  CompreiTion  of  the  part  to  which  they  are  sp¬ 
its  in  >  and  that  it  may  be  equally  prefted  all  over  as  it  ought  to 

French.  ^e’  ^ie  kinnen  of  the  Beiders  mud  be  wholly  free  from  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Seams  and  Selvages;  a  circumftance  which  the Chirurgeon 
ought  to  obferve  in  all  theLinnens  which  he  ufes  for  theDreffing 
of  Wounds. 


You 
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You  will  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  Bolfters, 
when  I  fhall  have  inform’d  you  of  what,  how*  and  wherefore 
hey  are  made. 

The  Matter  of  which  they  are  competed  is  -always  Linnen  of  what 
bloth,  which  ought  to  be  even,  foft,  clean  and  well  wafh’d  irt  Bolfters  are 
bye  or  Soap-Suds:  They  rauft  be  very  thick  when  a  great  Pref-  made, 
lire  is  rcquifite,  or  the  Part  is  to  be  defended  again!!  a  fevere 
bold.  New  Linnen  is  improper ;  and  ’tis  a  general  Rule,  that 
til  the  Linnen  which  a  Chirurgeon  ufes  ought  to  be  always  half 
worn,  that  it  may  be  the  more  pliable  and  foft. 

We  cannot  here  prefcribe  any  otherwife  than  in  very  general  How  they 
erms  the  fhape  and  fize  of  Bolfters,  becaufe  they  ought  to  be  are  made* 
>roportion’d  to  that  of  the  Part,  the  conveniency  of  the  Patient, 
tnd  a  thoufand  Circumftances  of  the  Malady  it  felf  j  we  fhall  on- 
y  obferve,  that  they  ought  always  on  all  tides  to  exceed  the  di- 
nenfions  of  the  Plaifters  which  they  cover  the  breadth  of  one  or 
wo  Fingers.  There  are  of  them  quadrangular,  triangular,  long , 
raverfal  or  oblique,  circular ,  and  of  various  other  Figures,  in  all 
which  there  is  not  fo  much  regularity  obferved  as  in  thofe  of 
ffaifters.  I  have  caufed  the  principal  lorts  to  be  Engraven  on 
he  Plate,  which  I  fhall  alfo  explain  to  you  after  two  Words,  con¬ 
cerning  their  ute. 

Bolfters  ferve  for  five  Ends.  Firft  of  all  they  tecure  and  faften  Wherefore 
he  Bandage.  Secondly,  They  conferve  the  Heat  of  the  Part  they  are 
which  they  defend  from  Cold.  Thirdly,  They  keep  on  the  Sore  made. 
he  Liquors  which  they  have  imbib’d.  Fourthly,  They  fill  up 
he  inequalities  of  an  Arm,  or  a  Leg,  and  make  the  Band  fit  the 
setter.  Fifthly,  they  prevent  the  Laquei  in  its  extersfion  of  the 
*art,  by  reafon  it  is  then  wrap’d  around  with  a  Circular  Bolfter. 

The  firft.  A,  of  all  the  Bolfters  is  the  quadrangular,  and  that  A 
noft  frequently  ufed,  becaufe  proper  in  many  Cafes,  and  fit  to  Square 
e  applied  to  all  places  of  the  Body.  ’Pis  made  large  or  filial!,  Bofter. 
s  occafion  requires. 

The  fecond,  B,  is  by  the  Antients  called  the  Splenic  Bolfter ,  g 
rom  its  fhape  which  is  oblong  refembling  that  of  the  Spleen,  splenic 
t  alfo  admits  of  different  Names,  purfuant  to  its  various  manners  Bolder. 
if  Application  j  being  put  on  upwards  ’tis  call'd  a  long  Bofter, 
ghen  apply’d  a-crofs  ’tis  term’d  tranfverfal,  and  when  obliquely  an 
Mique  Bofter. 

i  The  third,  C,  is  the  long  Bofter ,  fo  call’d  when  apply’d  at  C 
mgth  on  a  Leg  or  Arm ;  tho’  if  wrap’d  around  thofe  Parts,  Bong  BoU 
iwould  be  term’d  circular:  ’Tis  much  narrower  than  long,  and  fier. 
s  not  commonly  fixed  according  to  the  length  of  the  Part  anyo- 
herwite  than  under  a  Splent;  when  ’tis  ufed  circularly  ’tis  to 
ender  a  Member  even,  or  hinder  the  Laquei  with  which  ’tis 
ound  from  Paining  it. 

The  fourth,  D,  is  a  circular  Bofter  cut  at  one  end  to  the  mid-  D 
lie,  which  renders  it  the  fitter  to  be  apply’d  to  the  uneven  Places  Circular 
If  a  Part,  and  to  Fradfures  of  the  Arms  and  Legs,  in  which  Bofter. 

"afes  the  Chirurgeon  cannot  be  without  it. 

The 
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The  fifths  E,  from  its  Figure  ftyl’d  triangular y  is  proper  for  the 
Groin,  and  is  always  made  very  thick,  that  by  a  vigorous  Pref- 
fure  it  may  prevent  the  falling  of  t he  Epiploon  or  Intejlins  thro’  the 
dilated  Rings  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  fixth,  F,  fhaped  like  a  Maltefe  Crofs,  to  adapt  it  the  more 
exactly  to  the  extremity  of  the  amputated  part,  for  *tis  particu¬ 
larly  uied  in  Amputation  ;  it  ought  to  be  whip’d  at  each  Angle? 
left  the  feveral  pieces  of  Linnen  which  thicken  it  being  loofo, 
fhould  wrinkle  as  ’tis  laying  on. 

The  feventh,  G,  is  a  Window  Boljler  with  an  Aperture  in  the 
middle,  to  admit  the  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  Air  by  the  Wind¬ 
pipe  after  the  Operation  called  Bronchotomy  ;  ftis  alfo  of  great  ufo 
in  Fractures  with  Wounds. 

The  eighth,  H,  is  the  trapezial  Boljler ,  fhaped  like  the  Plaifter 
of  that  Name,  that  is,  cut  in  at  each  end  in  order  to  fit  it  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  the  Members  of  an  unequal  Surface,  on  which  ’tis  always 
laid  circularly. 

The  ninth,  I,  is  a  large  fquare  Boljler ,  cut  from  its  two  inferior 
Angles  towards  the  middle,  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fhape  of  a 
Shoulder,  which  is  to  be  cured  in  cafe  of  Luxations  of  the  Hu¬ 
merus,  i.  e,  Shoulder,  and  the  Omoplata ,  or  Shoulder  Bone. 

The  tenth,  K>  is  call’d  the  Lozenge  Boljler,  becaufe  its  fides  or 
edges,  which  are  fix,  make  oblique  Angles  which  are  equal  to 
their  oppofite  Angles,  as  are  alfo  the  fides,  this  Shape  is  frequent¬ 
ly  given  to  Boljlers  rather  than  round,  becaule  they  ferve  to  the 
fame  purpofts  as  the  circular,  and  ’tis  eafier  and  more  expeditious 
to  cut  in  a  right  Line  the  four  Angles  of  a  fquare  Bolfter,  which 
is  the  mo  ft  common,  then  to  fhape  a  round  one  exadfly. 

The  eleventh,  L>  is  compofed  of  three  narrow  long  Boljlers,  two 
of  which  interfe<ft  each  other  like  St.  Andrew's  Crofs,  and  the  other, 
which  you  fee  vertically  fituate,  cuts  the  other  at  acute  Angles  5 
they  are  fuccefsfully  apply’d  in  this  order  in  Ancurifma  and  Varices  1 
becaufe  that  having  three  Bolfters  in  the  middle,  they  the  more 
comprefs  the  Place  where  the  Veflel  is  open  or  relaxed.. 

■  The  twelfth,  M,  is  a  round  Boljler ,  of  which  fort  there  are 
fome  as  perfectly  round  as  Balls ;  and  others  which  are  only  fo 
on  one  fide  like  half  Globes :  Both  the  one  and  the'  other  are  put 
under  the  Arm-pits,  before  making  the  Bandage,  after  the  Reducti¬ 
on  of  a  luxated  Shoulder}  one  of  them  is  alfo  clap’d  into  the  Hands 
of  thofo  who  have  diflocated  or  broken  their  Arm  Bones. 

To  conclude,  thefe  laft  are  little  Boljlers ,  fome  of  which,  N,  N, 
are  thick  and  fquare,  to  be  apply’d  after  Bleeding  in  the  Arm  or 
Foot.  The  two  O,  O,  are  long;  they  are  ufed  with  Ligatures 
of  the  Veflels  to  tie  the  Thread  upon;  and  the  two  others,  P,  P, 
are  rolled  and  very  fmall,  in  order  to  be  employ’d  in  Sutures,  and 
particularly  thofe  of  a  Tendon . 


> 


Figure 


AFter  having  provided  a  Wound  with  Tents  and  Piegets,  and  Definition 
having  cover’d  it  with  a  Plainer  and  Bolfter,  we  finifh  by  of  Ban- 
Bandage,  or  binding  up,  which  is  nothing  but  a  Circumvolution  dage, 
of  Bands  dextroufly  carried  around  fume  part  of  the  Body,  in 
order  to  preferve  or  reftore  Health. 

Before  we  can  perform  a  Bandage,  we  muff  know  what  a  What  a 
Band  is.  What  we  nail  a  Band  then,  is.  a  long  and  broad  Liga-  Band  is, 
ment  with  which  we  cover  and  wrap  up  thofe  Parts  which  re¬ 
quire  it,  in  order  to  their  Re-eftablifhment.  Obferve  then  the 
difference  betwixt  Band  and  Bandage,  which  is,  that  the  Band 
is*  at  the  fame  time,  the  Inflrument  and  Matter  with  which 
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the  Bandage  is  made*  and  Bandage  is  the  Ufe  and  Apportion  of 
the  Band. 

Bands  feveral  ways  differ  amongfl  themfelves,  viz.  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  Matter ,  forne  being  ©f  Leather,  others  of  Linnen  ; 
with  regard  to  their  Figure,  which  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the 
various  Parts  which  they  are  to  bind;  with  relation  to  their  Size, 
iince  fome  are  long  and  broad,  others  fliort  and  narrow,  or  long 
and  narrow,  broad  and  fhort  ;  and  in  their  Structure  more  or 
lefs  artificial,  fince  feveral  ought  to  be  cut  exprefs  for  feveral  par¬ 
ticular  Cafes ;  and  others  are  found  ready  made*  as  a  Napkin,  a 
Girdle,  &c.  for  necefTa ry  Ufes. 

In  a  Band  wq  confider  its  Body,  which  is  its  broadeft  and 
flrongeib  Part;  and  the  Extremities  are  taken  either  according  to 
their  breadth  or  length,  which  are  what  we  call  the  principal 
Parts ;  fc  that  there  are  always  four  Parts  in  a  Band,  how  fmall 
foever  it  may  be  ;  for  it  cannot  want  two  Bounds  to  its  Length* 
and  as  many  to  its  Breadth. 

Mod:  Bands  referable  ReBangular  Parallelograms,  or  long 
Squares;  but  fometimes  feveral  Incifions  are  made  at  their  ends* 
and  even  in  their  middles ;  as  you  may  difcern  by  this  Plate. 

Four  Qualities  are  neceffary  to  a  Band  to  render  it  perfedl  : 

^Firfb,  that  its  Matter  be  good,  that  is,  if  of  Linnen,  that  it  be 
neither  too  old  nor  too  new,  that  it  may  be  fbft,  lofe  and  light  : 
Secondly,  that  it  be  clean  and  well  wa fir'd,  that  it  may  not  im® 
prefs  any  noxious  Quality  :  Thirdly,  that  it  be  of  an  even  plain 
Cioth,  not  wrought,  and  that  it  be  cut  the  right  way  of  the 
Thread,  by  reafon*  if  cut  the  other  way,  'twill  blacken  and  tear ; 
that  it  heHhiooth  and  free  from  Hems  or  Knots,  as  Solders  are, 
for  fear  of  giving  Pain  :  Add  alfb,  that  it  ought  to  have  no  Sel¬ 
vage,  if  we  defire  the  binding  to  be  compleatly  perform’d.  Whac 
remains  is,  that  we  muff  take  the  fame  Care  of  our  Bands  of 
Leather  or  Stuff 

Bandages  are  either  common  or  proper  :  The  Common  may 
be  apply’d  to  feveral  Parts  for  feveral  Maladies;  as  iiraple  Banda¬ 
ges,  as  well  equal  as  unequal  ;  and  the  proper  are  only  ulefulto 
certain  Places*  and  fiich  and  fuch  Difeafes  :  And  the  number  of 
thefe  laid  forts  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  various  Parts  of  the  Bo¬ 
dy.  I  don’t  pretend  here  to  explain  them  all  to  you  ;  the  Dif- 
cufiion  of  them  is  of  fuch  a  large  Extent,  that  it  requires  a  par¬ 
ticular  Courie :  I  (ball  treat  no  farther  of  Bandages,  than  what  is 
neccfiary  to  enable  you  to  comprehend  the  Operations  which  I 
am  to  demoriflrate  to  you. 

Bandage  is  either fimple  or  compound  :  We  call  that  fimple  which 
is  barely  a  wrapping  round  with  one  fingle  Band,  from  which 
nothing  is  cut,  er  to  which  nothing  is  added.  This  Bandage  is 
of  two  forts,  equal  or  unequal ;  the  fimple  equal  Bandage  is  cir¬ 
cular,  it  furroimds  the  Part  like  a  Hoop;  the  Termination  of  the 
Band  is  even,  without  any  Imparity  of  Circuits  :  The  fimple  un¬ 
equal  fubdivides  it  felf  into  four  forts  :  It  is  call’d  Dolo ire,  when 
the  Circumvolutions  deviate  but  little,  yet  covering  one  another ; 

they. 
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they  are  nam’d  Moujfes  when  they  grow  more  irregular  i  they  \ 
are  term’d  rampant  or  winding)  when  they  ftray  fo  far  from  each 
other,  as  to  difcover  diftant  Spaces  betwixt  them ;  and  renversd 
Bandage,  when  the  Inequality  of  the  Part  requires  the  folding 
and  turning  of  the  Band  infide  outwards  :  Compound  Bandage  is 
that  which  is  compos’d  of  feveral  Bands  join’d  together,  or  of 
one  alone  cut  into  feveral  Parts. 

All  Bandages  are  not  begun  and  ended  in  the  fame  manner  :  Applicant - 
Some  begin  with  one  of  the  Extremities  of  the  Band,  as  thofe  on  of  Ban* 
of  Fraftures  j  others  at  fome  diftance  from  one  of  its  ends,  as  dages. 
thofe  of  Phlebotomy  j  and  alfo  by  the  middle  of  the  Band,  when 
atis  roll’d  at  both  ends,  as  the  Capeline. 

Frequently  the  firft  part  of  the  Band  is  plac’d  on  the  Part  af¬ 
fected,  fometimes  on  the  neighbouring  Parti  at  other  times  on  a 
diftant  and  oppolite  Part,  and  always  purfuant  to  the  Intention 
of  the  Bandage  j  but  it  ought  never  to  be  ended  upon  the  Wound, 
becaufe  the  Pin  which  faftens  the  laftpart  of  it,  will  not  fail  to 
affliCt  the  Patient  with  the  utmoft  Pain. 

Bandages  are  fubfervient  to  Remedies,  or  themfelves  fupply  Their  Ufe„ 
the  Place  of  them.  The  number  of  thefe  laft  is  very  great  j  for 
all  the  Bandages  ufed  to  FraBures  and  Luxations  almoft  folely 
Cure  them :  The  different  ufes  of  Bandages  ^occafions  their  vari¬ 
ous  Names  j  as  thofe  are  called  ine amative  which  clofe  the  Lips 
of  a  Wound  i  thofe  expulfive,  which  draw  or  guide  outwards  the 
purulent  Matter  of  Abfcejfes  and  Ulcers :  Thefe  Sores  are  very 
commonly  cur’d  by  the  laft  Means.  As  for  the  firft  fort,  they  are 
only  fubfervient  to  Remedies,  and  they  are  call’d  retentive  j  they 
are  very  common  in  companion  with  other  Bandages,  and  con¬ 
tribute  no  farther  to  the  Cure,  than  by  retaining  the  Medica¬ 
ments  on  the  Part  affedfed,  there  are  alfo  feveral  of  thefe  which 
are  only  proper  for  certain  Parts,  as  the  Throat  or  Belly,  which 
cannot  bear  any  other  Bandages. 

The  Matter  of  the  Bandage  having  all  the  Qualifications  above¬ 
mention  d,  the  reft  depends  on  the  Chirurgeon,  who,  throughly 
inftrudted  in  the  difference  of  Bandages  and  the  Cafes  to  which 
they  ought  to  be  apply’d,  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  apply  the 
Bands  properly,  and  take  them  off  with  addrefs. 

The  Part  will  be  equally  bound  up,  if  the  following  Circum-  How  to 
fiances  be  duly  obferv’d:  The  Chirurgeon  muft  place  the  Patient  bind  up 
in  a  convenient  Pofture,  that  hemaycaufe  one  or  more  of  his  Ser-  welL 
vants  to  hold  the  Part  to  be  bound  :  The  Band  muft  be  hard 
\  roll  ei  up,  fo  even  that  the  Convolutions  exa<ftly  cover  one  another 
like  concentrical  Rings  5  he  takes  it  in  one  hand,  and  holding  the 
firft  part  of  it  in  the  other,  he  muft  proceed  without  hefitation, 
or  giving  any  Sufpicion  that  he  doth  not  know  where  to  begin : 

From  which  Moment,  that  his  Patient  may  not  languifh,  he  ought® 

with  equal  Diligence  and  Exadtnefs,  tofurround  the  Part  affected 
with  the  Band  .*  Neatnefs  and  a  good  Grace  are  neceflary,  that 
the  Patient,  thofe  with  him,  and  the  Operator  himfelf,  may  be 
pleas  d  with  his  Performance,  The  Bandage  done,  he  muft  ex- 

D  amine* 
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amine,  whether  the  Circumvolutions  are  fecurely  and  equally 
made,  whether  it  he  neither  too  laxe  nor  too  hard,  and  whether 
well  adapted  to  the  Form  and  SubAance  of  the  Part:  Then,  to  • 
place  the  Part  in  fuch  manner  on  Cufliions,  that  it  remains  firm 
and  free  from  Pain  ;  obferving,  as  a  General  Rule,  that  the  Po~ 
ilure  of  the  Arm  be  fomewhat  bent,  and  the  Leg  wholly  ex- 
^  ^  tended. 

What  to  be  jf  the  Dexterity  of  the  Chirurgeon  appears  by  his  exa&  and 

oi'ferv  d  in  Appofition  of  the  Bands,  ’tis  not  dels  difcover’d  by  his  ta- 
taking  off  lung  off  the  fame,  when  he  acquits  himlelf  with  Eafe,  without 
the  Ban-  Confufion  and  Trouble.  To  unbind  the  Part,  he  mu fi  put  it  in 
dages,  the  fame  Pofturejt  was  when  bound  up  j  caufe-  the  By-Aanders 
to  hold  it  firm, '  and  then  undoing  the  Apparatust  and  neatly  and 
tenderly  taking  off  the  Bands,  unrolling  them  now  with  one 
hand,  then  with  the  other,  without  letting  them  flip  out  of  ei¬ 
ther  }  and  above  all,  taking  Care  to  avoid  giving  any  Pain  :  If 
they  flick  to  one  another,  or  to  the  Part,  to  d  if  engage  them  the 
more  eafily,  they  rauA  be  moiftened  with  fome  Liquor,  which 
is  to  be  diverfified,  purfiiant  to  the  State  of  the  [ndifpofition  : 
Gy],  for  Inftance,  is  us’d  when  the  Part  is  in  Pain  ;  Wine,  when 
*tis  cold  or  weak  ;  and  Oxycratum ,  or  Vinegar  and  Water,  when 
inflam’d. 

Particular  Let’s  now  examine  fome  Bandages,  which  are  reprefented  in 
Bandages,  the  Seventh  Plate  5  in  which  I  have  caus’d  to  be  engraven  only 
thole  of  daily  Ufe,  and  which  a  Chirurgeon  is  indifpenfibly.  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  inform’d  of 

1.  A.  The  Hr  A,  A,  is  the  Veil  or  Cover  chef,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  co- 

Veil  or  Co-  vers  or  wraps  round  the  whole  Head  :  h  is  made  oi  a.  Napkin, 

v  ere  kef  pleated  in  two  Pleats,  in  order  to  be  put  on  the  Head  ;  andof 

the  four  Corners  which  hang  upon  the  Face,  there  arc  two  which 
are  ty’d  under  the  Chin,  and  the  other  two  in  the  Nape  of  the 
Neck,  this  Bandage  is  moA  ufed  of  any,  and  is  proper  for  Wounds 
of  the  Head. 

2.  B.  v  The  fecond,  B,  is  the  Forehead-Cloth  :  “‘Tis  of  two  forts  y  one 
Forehead-  Simple,  which  is  made  of  a  Band  turnd  circularly  round  the 
Cloth,  Head  ;  and  the  other  figur’d,  which  is  compos’d  of  feveral -pie¬ 
ces,  or  rather  foldings  of  Cloth  iewed  together,  and  provided 
with  four  Ribbans,  at  the  four  Corners,  to  tie  it  at  the  back  part 
of  the  Head  :  This  Bandage  is  particular  to  the  Front. 

3.  C.  The  third,  C,  is  the  Scapular,  fo  called  from  its  refling  on 

The  Scapu-  the  Shoulders  :  ’Tis  made  of  a  piece  of  Cloth  of  two  or  three 
lar,  foot  long,  and  feven  or  eight  inches  broad  :  ’Tis  cut  in  the  mid- 

*  die  in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  it  may  come  over  the  Head 
Its  Ufe  is  to  fuAain  all  Bandages  apply  *d  to  the  BreaA  and  Belly. 

One  of  the  C’s  fhews  that  out  of  its  place,  and  the  other  that 

apply ’d  to  the  wounded  Part. 

n  The  fourth,  D,  is  the  Napkin  ;  we  take  one  of  a  fuflicient- 
The  Not  Length  to  go  round  the  Body,  fold  it  long-ways  three  or  four 

'  times, 'and  with  it  bind  up  all  Wounds  of  the  BrcaA  and  lower 

V>a\  Belly;  Jtis  fafteri’d  behind  and  before  to  the  Extremities  of  the 

.Scapular,  which  prevents  its  finking.  Thf 
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The  fifth,  E,  F,  G,  is  a  bleeding  Ligature  i  ’tis  about  an  Eli  $*»  E,  F,  G’ 
long,  and  two  Fingers  bread  .*  E  fhews  it  you  before  his  ns  d  ;  F  Bleeding 
fhews  you  an  Arm  after  tis  bound  up,  and  G  informs  you  how  Ligature a 
to  appiy  a  Ligature  to  the  Foot  after  bleeding,  which  is  called  a 
Stirrop.  I  fbal!  more  largely  difcourfe  on  thefe  two  Bandages, 
when  I  treat  on  the  Operations  for  which  they  are  proper. 

The  fixth,  H,  I,  is  a  Bandage  for  the  Arm  or  Leg,  called  the  6.  H,T. 
Tortile  or  Winding Bandage 5  it  confifts  of  a  Bani  roll’d  up  at  the  Winding 
end,  two  or  three  Fingers  broad,  and  abom  two  Fils  long  When  Bandage* 
tis  apply  d  to  the  Arm,  'is  begun  by  a  circular  Circumvoluti¬ 
on  or  two  about  the  Wrifl,  and  continued  to  the  Shoulder,  leav¬ 
ing  Spaces  petwixt  each  Round ;  and  when  ’tis  us’d  on  the  Leg, 
it  begins  with  a  Stirrop,  the  firff  End  being  clapt  under  the  Sole 
of  the  Foot,  and  alccncing  by  winding  Degrees  to  the  Thigh: 

This  Bandage  is  barely  retentive,  its  hole  Bufinefs  being  to  keep 
the  Remedies  fix’d  on  the  Part  H  is  one  apply’d  to  the  Arm  j 
and  I  fhews  the  Band  of  which  ’tis  made. 

The  feventh,  L,  is  the  plainefi  and  mod  fimple  of  all  :  ’Tis  7.  L. 
perform’d  with  a  Email  fhort  Band,  no  longer  than  what  is  uecef-  Simple 
fary  to  go  once  or  twice  diredly  round  the  Part,  without  either  Bandage, 
amending  or  descending. 

The  eighth,  M,  is  another  retaining  plain  Bandage  }  to  per-  8.  M 
form  which ,  a  broader  piece  of  Cloth"  is  neceffary  than  the  for-  Another 
merj  tis  fometimes  tyed  on  with  Email  Strings,  or  elfefewed  to  plain  Ban* 

*  ~  lar*\  ,  .  dage, 

Ihe  ninth,  N,  is  a  Bandage  proper  for  a  Leg,  which  is  to  be  9.  N. 

very  tight  bound  up,  and  is  perform’d  with  fuch  a  Band  as  the  Returning 
winding  or  tortile  Bandage  j  the  firff  End  is  placed  under  the  Sole  Bandage. 
of  the  Foot,  fromwhence  ’tis  roll’d  a-crofs  in  fuch  manner,  that 
on  the  Inftep  it  makes  a  Eortof  St.  Andrews  Crofs-,  after  which, 
its  Circumvolutions  are  continued  to  rhe  Knee-Pan  :  But  it  muff 
be  obferved,  that,  at  the  Place  where  the  Calf  of  the  Leg  begins, 
it  mud  be  turn  d  a-croEs }  which  CourEe  is  to  be  continued  ’till  it 
comes  to  the  fulled:  part  of  that  Member}  for  other-wife  the  Bam* 
dage  would  fit  hollow,  and  not  keep  the  Leg  equally  tight,  which 
is  what  is  necefiary. 

Ihe  tenth,  O,  is  a  Band  equally  roll’d  at  both  ends}  ’tis  ordi-  I0> 
narky  apply  d  by  the  middle,  each  of  the  Ends  being  held  in  each  Bandage 
Hand,  ihis  Band  is  broad  or  narrow,  long  or  fhort,  according  roll'd  at 
to  the  difference  of  the  Parts,  or  Sores.  It  Eerves  to  make  the  both  ends. 
Capeline  and  Spicas  Bandages  in  very  frequent  Ufe. 

The  eleventh,  P,  is  a  Email  Band  two  Fingers  broad,  and  Jon^  x  1  P 
enough  to  roll  twice  about  the  Part ;  his  flit  near  one  of  the  Incarnal 
Ends, to  paEs  the  other  through  it:  This  Bandage  is  call'd  Incarna-  tive  Ban* 
tive,  Sarcotic,  or  Uniting,  by  reafon  it  re-unites  the  Lips  of  the  dare. 
Wound  made  long-ways,  in  order  to  Epare  by  that  Means  a  Su-  ’**  ' 
ture.  This  Bandage  is  begun,  by  fixing  the  middle  of  the  Band 
to  the  Part  oppofite  to  the  Wound}  for  Inftance,  if  ’tis  to  be 
ufed  for  the  Forehead,  to  which  ’tis  particularly  adapted,  the 
middle  of  the  Band  muff  be  plac’d  on  the  Occipat,  or  hind  part 
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of  the  Head  and  running  the  two  Ends  on  both  f ides  above  the 
Ears,  one  end  is  run  or  chang’d  through  the  other  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  Wound  through  the  Slit  5  then  drawing  both  of  them, 
the  edges  of  the  Wound  are  brought  to  join  fbexadfly,  that  they 
may  unite  without  any  Deformity. 

The  twelfth,  Q,  is  a  Bandage  with  four  Ends.  *Tis  made  of 
a  Linneo  Band,  whole  two  Extremities  or  Ends  are  length-ways 
cut  in  two:  When  they  are  cut  in  three,  his  a  Bandage  with  fix 
Ends:  And  when  each  of  them  is  divided  into  four,  of  eight 
Ends :  This  Bandage  is  proper  for  feveral  Parts.  We  place  it 
chiefly  among!!  the  Incarnativss,  fince  it  ferves  to  clofe  the  Lips 
of  a.  Wound  made  a  crofs.  By  the  Afiiftance  of  thefe  two  laft 
Bandages,  many  Sutures  are  avoided,  from  which  the  Chirurge- 
on  ought  to  exempt  his  Patient  as  much  aspofiible,  becaufe  they 
will  always,  in  order  to  their  Cure,  prefer  the  being  fubjedfed 
to  the  obtuJfe  Senfe  of  a  Bandage,  to  the  Buffering  the  (harp  Pains 
of  a  Suture. 

The  faff  R,  is  a  figur'd  Bandage,  reprefenting  a  T  5  *t is  call’d 
figur'd,  becaufe  made  of  two  Bands  few’d  together  :  There  are 
Ample  or  Angle  ones,  as  this  5  and  others  which  are  flit  and  dou¬ 
ble,  which  are  ufed  on  feveral  Occafions.  This  Bandage  is  a- 
dsppted  to  feveral  Parts  1  *tis  us’d  above  all  in  Lithotomy  and  the 
Fijlula  of  the  Anus . 

If  Idhould  defcend  to  the  detail  of  Bandages,  I  muff  ask  your 
Patience  for  a  much  longer  time  than  we  are  allow’d  to  pafs  in 
our  Afiembiies  5  wherefore,  what  i  have  laid  will  be  fufficientto 
give  you  as  much  Information  as  is  neceflary  at  prefent  :  After 
which,  let’s  proceed  to  treat  of  Sutures. 


Fig,  VIIL 
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Figure  VIII.  0/  SUTURES, 


SUttire  is  a  Chirurgical  Operation  which,  by  means  of  a  Thread-  Titfiai  ion 
ed-Needle,  contributes  to  the  re  uniting  and  r  ftoring  to  a  ofaSuture 
perfe£t  Continuby  the  parts  of  our  Bodies  violently  divided,  and 


that  whilft  yet  a  Bleeding. 

The  Word  Suture  is  taken  in  two  Senfes 5  either  for  a  Con¬ 
nexion  of  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium  or  Skull,  join’d  together  by 
a  fort  of  Saw- Teeth,  which  engage  or  bind  them  one  within 
another j  or  for  the  fe wing  up  of  Wounds  which  require  it:  In 
the  laft  of  which  Senfes  we  underhand  it,  when  we  often  a  firm. 
Suture  to  be  the  bell  mean  that  can  be  ufed  for  the'  re-uni  ring 
of  Wounds  juffc  made,  when  Bandage,  favour’d  by  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  fituation,  cannot  cornpafs  that  end  i  becauie  the 
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Lips  of  the  Wound  being  brought  to  approach  each  other  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  Points  of  jjtbe  Needle,  the  principal  extremities 
of  the  Fibres,  which  were  either  cut  or  torn,  return  and  apply 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  (late  in  which  they  were  before  their 

Fra 61  ure  and  Separation* 

The  indents  invented  feveral  Sutures,  which  they  reduced  to 
three  forts,  the  Incarnative ,  Reftringent  and  Confervative . 

The  Incarnative  is  fo  called,  becaufe  that  re-uniting  the  Edges 
of  a  Wound,  and  retaining  them  fo  join’d  by  means  of  the  Thread 
drawn  thro’  them  by  a  Needle,  it  caufes  them  to  conglutinate, 
knit,  heal  over,  and  re-afiume  their  prlftine  Continuity.  Thefe 
Incarnathe  Sutures  are  fubdivided  into  five  Species,  which  are 
the  inter fe Bed,  he  tortile  or  threaded ,  the  pegged  or  feather'd?, 
$ up pr  e Jfon  that  with  a  buckle  orclafp ,  and  theory  Suture'.  Of  thefe  five 
of  fame  of  Species  we  fupprefsgtwo  of  them,  as  too  cruel  and  wholly  ufe- 


the  An - 
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tures, 


lefs,  which  are  th e^egg  d  or  feather'd,  and  the  Suture  geriomf  & 
by  a  buckle  or  clafp.  The  former  is  term  'd  the  f egg’d  or  pinnd 
Suture,  when  perform’d  wi ?h  wooden  Pins ,  and  the  feather’d, 'when 
.  done  with  the  Tgtfils  of  Feathers:  The  Operator  threads  two  or 
three  Needles  wnh  a  double  Thread,  which  is  pafs'd  thro3  the 
Edges  of  the  Wound  making  holes  at  a  Fingers  didance  from 
each  other,  and  in  the  Loops  of  each  of  thefe  Threads  he  fixes 
a  wooden  Peg  or  Pin ,  or  the  Jhiil  of  a  Feather,  and  binds  them 
with  the  ends  of  the  fame  Thread,  that  the  Quils  may  keep  the 
edges  of  the  Wound  clofed  ;  but  p  re  ding  them  fo  as  to  caufe 
continual  Pains  and  ObftruCHonsbohowed  by  feveral  miferable  Ac¬ 
cidents  :  To  perform  the  other  Operation,  the  Ancients  had  curve 
buckles  pointed  at  both  ends,  one  of  which  they  thruil:  into  the 
upper,  and  the  other  ip  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Wound,  to  clofe 
its  Lips.  You  will  ealily  judge,  by  this  Recital  of  thefe  two 
>.  Sutures ,  how  cruel,  and  at  the  fame  time  how  ufelefs  they  were, 
fince  in  the  Cafes  where  they  feem  mod  necedary,  as  in  deep 
Wounds,  where  the  contraction  of  the' divided  Flefhy  parts  keeps 
the  Mopth  of  the  Wound  very  wide,  and  in  Wounds  of  the 
Tendons,  they  expofe  the  Patients  to  terrible  Convulhons  and 
Contritions,  which  are  avoided  by  diminifhing  as  much  aspodible 
by  moderate  Compredlon  the  dilatation  of  thefe  Wounds.  I 
fhall  proceed  no  farther  on  them ;  but  explain  in  a  moment  the 
the  three  others,  which  are  the  interfered,  thredded  or  tortile,  and 
dry  Sutures. 

The  name  of  Reftringent  is  given  to  a  fort  of  Sutures  which 
,  pretend  to  flop  the  Blood  in  large  Wounds,  where  there  is  an 
aperture  of  the  more  confiderable  VefTels;  to  which  end  feveral 
kinds  of  them  have  been  devis'd,  of  which  number  are  the  Shoe¬ 
makers,  Tailors  and  Skinners ,  fyc.  Sutures,  all  of  them  more 
ufelefs  one  than  the  other ;  for  if  we  do  but  even  a  little  reiledfs 
-  £  ■  on  this  Suture,  we  cannot  help  condemning  it:  Suppofe  then, 

their  Sut> '  t^at  l^e  Skin  was  cxa$:ly  fewed  up,  that  the  Blood  could  not 
--  b’"  come  out,  would  it  not  efcape  under  it  thro’ the  Aperture  of 

the  Veflel,  from  whence ’twould  run  into  all  the  diftant  fpaces 


betwi 


xt 
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betwixt  the  Mufcles;  which  would  fwell,  putrifyandgangrene  the 
part.  So  that  this  Suture  is  not  retrench’d  without  juft  Reafon  > 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  there  are  other  more  certain  and  lefts 
painful  means  of  flopping  Blood.  But  yet  the  ufte  of  that  of  the 
Farriers  is  yet  retain’d  for  the  Suture  of  Wounds  in  the  Inteftins, 
which  I  fhall  to  morrow  demonftrate  to  you  in  the  Gafirorhaphic 
Operation. 

The  name  of  Confervative  Suture  is  beftow’d  on  that,  which 
in  large  Wounds,  in  which  part  of  the  Subftance  is  loft,  prevents 
the  too  wide  Secefllon  of  theedgesof  the  Wound  from  each  of  her; 
but  a  Bandage  ftufficing  to  t  hat  end,  ’tis  needlefts  to  run  a  parcel 
of  long  Threads  a-crofs  a  Wound,  where  they  fatigue  11s  in  the 
Drefling;  and  by  their  attradlion,  inceftantly  irritate  the  Motion 
and  natural  Bent  of  the  parts,  'till  they  are  cut  or  break;  where¬ 
fore  1  diftmifs  it,  to  accompany  the  Refiringent  or  Styptic  Suture 
in  its  Banifnment, 

’Tis  not  .on  my  own  Authority  that  I  retrench  theie  Sutures , 

I  am  not  the  foie  Profecutor  which  has  indicated  them  :  The  final! 
ad  vantage  which  refiilts  from  the  ufte  of  em,  and  the  Evils  which 
they  caufte,  have  continually  drawn  on  their  Condemnation.  For 
the  {pace  of  above  go  Years,  in  which  I  have  pradtis’d  Chirurgery, , 

I  have  never  either  made  ufte  of  them  my  ftelf,  or  fteen  them 
us’d  by  any  other  Chirurgeon ;  and  of  above  four  hundred  Chi- 
rurgeons  here  at  prefent  aflembled,  I  don’t  believe  there  is  one 
that  ever  ftaw  thefte  Operations  performed. 

The  ftole  advantage  which  we  draw  from  Sutures  isRenmton,  life  of  Su 
in  the  Procuration  of  which  two  things  concur,  the  Chirurgeon  tares. 
and  Nature.  On  the  Chirurgeon  s  part  the  Observation  of  two 
circumftances  is  abfblutely  necefiary:  Firft,  to  draw  the  Lips  of 
the  Wound  to  a  mutual  cloftire,  and  ftecond’y  to  keep  them  in 
that  fltuation;  and  on  the  fide  of  Nature  fhe  is  obliged  to  make 

'  <Sti 


life  of  her  Balm,  as  the  moft  proper  Cement  to  conglutinate  and 
mutually  re- unite  the  Lips  of  the  Wound.  Be  not  fturprized, 
that  I  put  the  Chirurgeon  before  Nature,  fhe  would  labour  in 
vain  on  a  Wound,  if  his  Induftry  did  not  reduce  the  parrs  to 
ftuch  a  ftate  as  is  reparable  by  the  Motion  and  Juices  provided  by 
her  wife  Oeconomy  to  that  end.  In  order  to  conceive  how  this  ^ 
Re-union  happens,  we  rnuft  be  informed  that  all  the  Parts  of  ^  un\on 
our  Bodies  are  compofted  of  nothing  but  Tubes,  perpetually  tranft-  ‘accom~ 
fus’d  by  Liquors,  v/hich  endeavour  to  diftperfe  themftelves  to 
the  Parts,  and,  by  continual  impulfe,  incline  to  circulate  from  *■ 
one  Part  to  another :  So  that  as  ftoon  as  the  Chirurgeon  has  clo- 
fed  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  by  Suture  or  Bandage,  and  fubjedted 
them  to  this  Diftpofition  ;  the  Humours,  which  are  perpetually 
attempting  to  pafts  and  repafs  from  one  Lip  to  the  other,  finding 
the  Conduits  broken,  flow  out  of  the  Veflels,  and  their  moft 
glutinous  and  balfamic  Particles  flopping  in  the  Intervals,  which 
always  remain  in  a  Wound,  even  the  moft  exadtly  clos’d,  there 
condenfing  and  indurating  by  the  heat  of  the  Place,  and  withal 
joining  to  the  two  fides  of  the  Wound,  they  keep  themftelves  fto 
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united,  that  the  Extremities  of  the  Fibres  and  Capillary  Veflels, 
mollified  and  nourifhed  in  a  fmall  time,  proceed  to  a  perfect 
Continuity,  of  the  fame  Texture  as  before  their  Difunion.  In 
tranfverfe  Wounds,  we  cannot  difpenfe  with  the  Ufe  of  Sutures, 
and  efpecially  in  thofe  which  Bandage  cannot  re-unite ;  for  when 
fuch  Bandages,  as  the  uniting  and  incarnative ,  are  diffident  im¬ 
mediately  to  dole  the  Lips  of  a  Wound,  the  Patient  ought  to 
be  fpar’d  the  Trial  of  all  other  Means*  Lacerated  Wounds,  to 
which  pieces  of  Flefh  hang,  as  thofe  of  aNofe  or  Ear  half  cut  off, 
alfo  require  fewing  :  But  ’tis  a  Miftake,  to  pretend  to  apply  Su¬ 
ture  to  fuch  Parts  as  the  Nofe  and  Ears,  when  they  are  intirely 
eparated  from  the  Body,  tho*  fome  Authors  have  advifed  it : 
®Tis  alfo  ridiculous  to  believe,  that  ’tis  poffible  to  repair  the  Lofs 
of  a  Nofe,  by  the  immediate  Subftitution  of  a  bit  of  Flefh,  cut 
out  o[  the  Thigh  or  Arm,  and  fhap’d  like  Nohrils,  though  fome 
Authors  tell  us  they  have  try’d  it  with  Succefs. 

Cafes  in  Though  Sutures  are  infallible  Means  of  the  clofure  of  the 
wtichSu-  Wounds,  and  procuring  their  Re-union;  there  are  yet  fome  Oc- 
tures  are  cafions,  in  which  the  Ufe  of  them  is  interdicted  us.  Six  or  fe- 
ftrejudiciah  yen  Cafes,  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  pradtifed,  are  ;  Firft, 
in  Wounds  fufpeCted  to  be  invenom  </,  becaufe  Tis  proper  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  I  flue  for  the  Poifon,  and  to  conduct  the  Remedies  to 
the  Interior  of  thefe  Parts,  to  which  the  Venom  has  infinua- 
fed  it  felfj  Secondly,  in  Wounds  of  the  Breafl ,  by  reafon  of  its 
continual  Motion  ;  Thirdly,  in  thofe  accompanied  with  violent 
Inflammations ,  becaufe  the  point  of  the  Needle  would  yet  in- 
creale  them ;  Fourthly,  in  Contupons ,  the  Flefh  not  being  firm 
enough  to  bear  the  Thread  ;  Fifthly,  in  thefe  Wounds  attended 
with  the  Aperture  of  the  great  Vejfelsy  which  are  to  beclofed  by 
Ligature  or  Aftringents  j  Sixthly,  in  thofe  which  difcover  the 
Bones,  by  reafon  of  the  exfoliation  which  is  to  be  expected  j 
Seventhly,  in  Wounds  accompanied  with  a  fignal  lofs  of  Subftance, 
becaufe  ’tis  neceflary  to  draw  out  the  Fm  or  Matter,  in  order  to 
the  Regeneration  of  Flefh. 

When  a  Wound  is  not  of  any  of  the  kinds  which  I  have  juft 
mentioned,  and  a  Chirurgeon  is  convinced  of  the  Necefliry  of  a 
Suture ,  before  he  proceeds  to  the  Operation,  beftdes  the  Appa¬ 
ratus  common  to  a  Wound,  he  ought  to  be  provided  with  three 
*  things  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  performance  of  it ;  a  Needle 
Shape  of  A,  Thread  B,  and  a  fmali  Tube  or  Fipe  C  j  we  ordinarily  chufe 
the  Needle  s„  a  Needle  proportionable  to  the  Nature  of  the  Wound,  in  order 
to  which  we  muft  be  provided  with  thofe  of  feyeral  Shapes  and 
Sixes :  There  are  (freight  ones,  and  others  more  or  lefs  Curve  ; 
hut  the  crooked  ones  are  preferrable,  becaufe  there  are  no  places 
of  the  Body  to  which  they  cannot  be  ufed,  and  that  more  con¬ 
veniently  than  thofe  which  are  freight;  their  Steel  muft  not  be 
brittle,  but  yet  a  little  hard,  that  it  may  not  bend ;  they  ought 
to  be  pohfhed,  fharp  pointed,  and  wholly  free  from  Ruft,  that 
they  may  the  quicker  make  their  way,  and  tbftt  in  their  paffage 
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through  a  ’Wound  they  don’t  rafe  it.  The  head  of  this  Inftru- 
ment  ought  to  be  provided  with  an  Eye,  through  which  the 
Thread  or  String  is  run,  and  its  fides  fhould  be  excavated  like 
a  fmall  Gutter,  that  the  Thread  placing  its  felf  in  thofe  little 
Notches,  may  not  flop  the  Needle  by  hindring  its  eafie  paffage, 
by  reafon  of  the  clumfie  thicknefs  it  may  give  the  head.  The  Qualities 
Thread  ought  to  be  even,  round,  equal,  foft,  and  of  a  fit  finenefs  of  the 
or  courfenefs  for  the  Needle.  The  Epinay  or  Florentine  Thread  thread, 
is  preferred  to  Silk,  becaufe  when  dyed  it  cuts  the  Flefh  quicker, 
all  thofe  Dyes  being  corrofive  and  cauflic.  The  Thread  is  ufed 
fingle  or  double,  purfuant  to  the  force  ’tis  to  refill,  and  waxing 
of  it  mull  not  be  forgotten,  thatr  it  may  not  rot  but  hold  the 
better.  The  Tube  ought  to  be  of  Silver,  rather  curve  than 
flreight,  in  order  to  be  ferviceable  to  all  parts  of  the  Body;  it 
fhould  be  cut  through  to  give  pafiage  to  the  Needle,  and  cleft 
at  the  end  to  let  the  Thread  through.  Some  aflert  the  Chirur- 
geon’s  Fingers  to  be  better  than  a  Pipe,  to  hold  the  edge  of  a 
Wound  whilfl  fewing;  and  indeed  there  are  fome  Cafes  in 
which  its  ufe  may  be  difjnenced  with,  though  not  in  all.  C,  re- 
prefents  how  thisjnftrument  mufl  be  fhaped. 

In  performing  of  a  Suture ,  fix  or  feven  general  Precepts  are 
to  be  obferved ;  the  firfl  of  which  is,  that  the  Wound  be  well  Rules  for 
cleanfed  of  all  clots  of  Blood,  and  other  exotic  Bodies  :  Second-  Sutures.S 
ly,  that  its  Lips  be  join’d  by  a  Servant,  who  holds  them 
clofe  during  the  Operation:  The  Third  is,  not  to  take  in  too 
much  of  the  Skin,  by  piercing  it  obliquely:  The  Fourth,  not  to 
penetrate  the  Flefh  deeper  than  is  neceffary,  to  avoid  leaving 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Wound,  a  fpace  where  the  Humours  may 
amafs  and  putrifie:  The  Fifth  is,  to  leave  a  moderate  diftance 
between  the  Stitches:  The  Sixth,  to  avoid  the  pun&ure  of  the 
Nerves,  Membranes  and  Tendons :  And  the  Seventh  confifls  in 
fometimes  venting  the  lower  part  of  the  Wound,  to  make  it  an 
Iflue.  Thus  inflru&ed  with  thefe  general  Rules,  we  may  fet 
our  Hands  to  the  Work;  but  the  interfered,  the  tortile  or  thread* 
ed,  and  the  dry  Sutures ,  are  differently  performed.  I  (hall  now 
demonflrate  thefe  three  one  after  another. 

The  Interfered  or  Interfkitctid  Suture  is  fo  called,  becaufe  at 
each  Stich  the  Needle  makes,  the  Thread  is  cut  after  having 
made  a  knot:  This  Operation  is  performed  two  ways,  either 
with  a  hngle  or  double  Thread.  To  perform  the  former,  the 
Operator  takes  his  Threaded  Needle  in  his  Right,  and  the  Tube 
f  in  his  Left  Hand.  Some  will  have  the  point  dip’d  in  Oyl,  that 
it  may  give  the  lefs  Pain  at  its  entrance:,  then fupporting  the  fu- 
perior  Lip  of  the  Wound  with  the  Tube,  the  Operator  thrufls  in 
the  Needle,  and  when  'tis  palled  half  thro’  the  Hole  or  Window 
of  the  faid  Tube,  he  draws  it  quite  through;  after  which,  do¬ 
ing  the  fame  thing  to  the  inferior  Lip,  he  pafles  the  fame  Thread 
through  that  from  within,  outwards;  if  the  Wound  require 
feveral  Stitches,  he  makes  as  many  as  are  neceffary,  and 
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afterward  knots  each  Stitch  foverally,  taking  care  not  to  tye 
the  knot  on  the  Wound,  but  at  the  upper  part  of  it  ;  he  mud 
tye  a  Chirurgeon’s  knot-,  which  is  done  by  palling  the  Thread 
twice  through  the  fame  noofe,  by  reafon  it  holds  better  than 
the  lingle  knot.  Some  Chirurgeons  place  very  fmall  LimenBoU 
Jters,  p  D>  under  each  knot.  The  other  Species  of  interjected  Su¬ 
tures  is  performed  with  a  double  Thread,  with  which  the  Needle 
is  threaded  ;  the  Operator  makes  a  loop  at  its  end,  and  when  he 
has  run  it  through  the  Wound,  as  the  former,  the  loop  left  at 
the  inferior  part  of  the  ¥/ound  is  raifed  to  the  fuperior,  and  the 
Thread  ran  through  it,  after  which  having  tied  it  with  a  double 
knot,  he  cuts  it  with  the  Sciffars,  E.  This  Suture  differs  from 
the  other  not  only  in  the  doubling  of  the  Thread,  but  alfo  by  its 
beginning  at  the  inferior  Lip  of  the  Wound,  which  is  the  place 
where  the  Thread  is  to  be  noos’d,  and  it  has  this  advantage  o- 
ver  the  other,  that  ’tis  more  proper  for  deep  Wounds,  becaufo 
ftronger,  and  that  it  clofes  more  exadfly. 

In  order  to  the  exadfc  performance  of  thefe  Sutures ,  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  Cuihion,  F,  ftuck  with 
Needles,  G,  of  all  forts,  (freight,  curve,  large,  fmall,  round,  flat, 
and  triangular,  threaded  with  feveral  forts  of  Thread,  to  the  end 
that  he  may  have  ready  before  h is  Eyes  what  is  proper  for  the 
Wound  to  be  fewed  up  ;  other  wife  he  will  frequently  be  oblig’d 
either  to  make  ufe  of  an  improper  Needle,  or  to  wait  the  coming 
of  one  fent  for. 


€ircum-  After  performance  of  the  Suture,  there  are  yet  fome  eflential 
fiances  ne •  Circumftances  to  be  obierved  ;  the  principal  of  which  is,  that 
teffary  to  after  having  clofed  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  as  exaffly  as  pofllble, 
t.jis  Fra-  to  provide  for  their  remaining  in  the  fame  Hate.  Several  Au™ 
&lce*  thors  adviie  to  apply  to  the  Wound  a  Powder  called  the  Confer- 
vatrix  of  Sutures ,  compofed  of  glutinous  and  vifeous  Ingredients, 
fuch  as  Mafiick,  Myrrh ,  Bolus ,  and  Aloes ;  of  this  Powder  there 
is  fome  in  the  Viol  G.  Others  aflert  the  beft  Remedy  to  be  the 
nutritive  Juice,  which  repairing  to  the  Part,  procures  the  Re¬ 
union  :  And  Arc  ms's  Balfam ,  which  is  in  the  little  Pot  H,  is 
commonly  ufed,  and  with  that  the  fmall  Pledget  I  is  charged  and 
4  clap’d  on  the  Suture ,  and  afterwards  covered  with  the  great 
Pledget  K,  which  is  large  enough  to  extend  over  the  Knots,  to 
the  end  that  the  Piaifter  not  Pricking  to  them,  the  Dreffing  may 
os  taken  oil  without  pain.  Next  is  laid  on  the  Piaifter  L>  which 
ought  to  be  compofed  of  vifeous  and  aftringent  Ingredients, 
#  Juch  as  that  for  Ruptures;  then  the  BoMer  M.  moiften’d  in  fome 
Liquor  which  fortifies  and  refills  Putrefadlion.  As  for  the 
Bandage,  it  ought  to  be  conform’d  to  the  Figure  of  the  wounded 
t  art,  for  which  reaion  it  cannot  be  particularly  (pecified  ;  but  it 
nuill  be  fo  perform’d  as  to  retain  the  Lips  of  the' Wound  clofely 
Mow  to  join’d  together. 

perform  *  The  Tortile  or  threaded  Suture  receiv’d  its  Name  from  the 
the  tortile  Operator’s  leaving  the  Needles  in  the  Wound,  and  winding  the 
Suture,  Thread 
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Thread  about  them,  in  the  fame  manner  that  Tailors  do  about 
their  threaded  Needles  which  they  flick  on  their  Sleeves.  This 
Suture  is  alfo  perform’d  two  ways  j  either  Needles  are  run  a-  " 
crofs  the  Wound,  as  that  mark’d  N,  or  as  that  which  is  pointed 
at  byO,  they  are  fixed  bn  its  fides.  Both  of  them  are  common- 
ly  perform’d  with  two  Needles ;  for  the  firft,  the  Operator  takes 
two  freight  fbarp- pointed  Needles,  which,  one  after  the  other, 
with  the  help  of  the  Pipe,  he  runs  acrofs  the  Wound  :  He  be¬ 
gins  to  enter  them  on  the  outfide  of  the  Wound  inwards,  and 
draws  them  out  from  the  infide  outwards,  and  finding  them  fb  ^ 
difpofed,  as  that  their  Extremities  make  a  regular  Square,  he 
takes  a  Thread  which  he  winds  alTont  their  four  Ends,  and  crofs 
over  the  Wound  three  or  four  times  in  fuch  manner  as  he  caufes 
the  Lips  to  clofe  exabtly  ;  after  which,  faftning  the  Thread,  ne 
cuts  off  the  Points  of  the  Needles  with  an  incifive  Forceps,  and 
finifhes  with  two  Bolfters,  PP,  which  are  put  under  the  Needles. 

The  fecond  fort  of  Tortile  Suture  differs  from  the  former  only 
in  that  the  Needles,  inffead  of  crofling  the  Wound,  are  run  a- 
long  its  Lips,  as  you  fee  in  the  Figure.  I  allow  thefe  Needles  to 
be  two  exotick  Bodies,  which  may  incelfantly  grate  and  rafe 
the  Wound  j  but  if  they  are  fupportable  acrofs  the  Wound,  they 
will  not  do  any  greater  hurt  in  this  Difpofmon,  fince  they  muff 
give  lefs  pain,  and  clofe  a  Wound  without  leaving  any  thing  in 
it  which  can  fatigue  it.  Thefe  Sutures  are  admirably  adapted  to 
thofe  Parts  which  we  cannot  help  moving  continually,  as  the 
Lips. 

The  dry  Suture  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  does  not  require  any  Of  the  dry 
Effufion  of  Blood,  nor  does  it  want  either  Needle,  Thread  or  Pipe  $  Suture * 

’tis  applied  without  pain  :  ’Tis  alfo,  like  the  former,  diftinguifh'd 
into  two  feveral  forts,  becaufe  fometimes  perform’d  with  a  Jingle  - 
pece  of  Stuff,  and  at  others  with  two.  To  perform  the  firft,  the 
Operator  takes  a  fmall  bit  of  Cloth  or  Leather,  fliap’d  like  thofe 
mark’d  which  he  covers  with  ffrong  Glue,  or  fame  vifcous 
Ingredient  which  flicks  it  faff  to  the  Skin,  as  Meal  intermix’d 
with  the  White  of  an  Egg  j  he  applies  one  moiety  of  it  on  one 
fide  of  the  Wound,  and  when  fix'd  on  the  Skin,  he  draws  the 
Cloth  by  its  remaining  part,  in  order  to  apply  it  on  the  other 
fide,  where  flicking  it  very  faff,  by  that  means  clofes  the  two 
Lips  of  the  Wound  .*  This  Suture  is  very  eafily  performed,  but 
is  folely  proper  to  be  apply’d  to  fuperficial  Wounds.  The  other  Several 
kind  of  dry  Suture  is  noc  fo  lightly  performed  i  the  Chirurgeon  ways  of  per  - 
takes  two  fmall  bits  of  Leather,  R  R,  cut  in  a  triangular  Form,  forming  this 
on  one  fide  of  which  are  three  Indentures,  to  each  of  which  is  Suture* 
faflen’d  a  fmall  Thread  j  thefe’  Leathers  are  fpread  with  fome 
Ingredient  which  flicks  them  faff  to  the  Skin,  and  the  Chir.ur-  , 
geon  lays  one  of  them  on  one  of  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  and 
the  other  on  the  other,  taking  care  that  the  two  Places  on 
which  they  are  laid  be  about  a  Finger’s  breadth  diftant  from  the 
extremities  of  the  Edges  of  the  Wound,  as  is  expreffed  by  R  > 
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after  which,  by  drawing  the  ends  of  the  Thread,  he  caufes  the 
Lips  of  the  Wound  to  dole,  and  tying  the  Thread  together 
by  a  double  Knot  keeps  them  join’d,  fo  that  the  Re-union 
may  eafily  be  aceomplifh’d,  Some  few  the  Indentures  to  one 
another,  or  fix  Buckles  on  them  in  order  to  pafs  through  a  fmall 
String  5  and  others  only  make  ufe  of  two  fmall  bits  of  Leather 
mark’d  S  S»  fpread  over  with  the  lame  Remedy,  and  provided 
with  the  fame  Threads,  Tapes,  or  Ribbans ,  but  this  does  not 
alter  the  Species,  and  ferves  only  to  the  lame  end.  This  Suture 
Is  extraordinary  effe&ual  in  Wounds  of  the  Face,  by  reafon  that 
avoiding  the  deforming  Marks  occafion’d  by  the  Points  of  the 
Needle,  the  remains  of  them  are  very  little  feen  after  their 
Cure. 

I  don’t  mention  figur’d  and  angular  Wounds ,  becaufe  their  di£» 
ferences  may  be  fo  numerous,  that  ’tis  impoffible  to  fhew  you 
here  how  to  few  them  all  $  I  fhall  only  hint  to  you  in  general, 
that  we  always  begin  the  Stiches  of  the  Interfered  Suture  in  the 
Angles,  when  there  are  any,  and  in  the  middle  of  their  right  or 
circular  Lines,  when  there  are  none  :  We  make  as  many  Stitches 
as  the  length  of  the  Wound  requires,  obferving  not  to  make 
them  too  clofe,  nor  too  far  from  each  other,  but  at  fuch  a  rea- 
fonable  diftance  from  one  another,  as  the  danger  of  the  Wound’sfe- 
parating  again  requires,  doling  firfi;  and  with  the  ftrongeft  force 
that  Place  which  is  moft  violently  inclined  to  dilate,  by  reafon 
that  keeping  that  firmly  clofed,  all  the  others  will  of  themfelves 
remain  in  the  Situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 

When  a  Wound  is  Re-united,  the  i^ext  Task  is  to  take  off  the 
Suture ;  in  order  to  the  performance  of  which  with  Prudence 
and  Addrefs,  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  be  throughly  acquainted 
Maw  to  with  two  things  j  when,  and  how  to  take  it  off.  He  muft  know 
clear  away  the  time  of  removing  it  to  be,  when  he  finds  the  Wound  per- 
the  Suture*  feddy  well  cur’d  5  when  there  is  nothing  left  toCicatrife  but  the 
fmall  Stitches  made  by  the  Needle,  which  always  keeping  thofe 
Holes  open  prevents  their  doling :  The  way  of  their  removal  is 
different,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Suture  >  the  Interfered 
Suture  is  removed  one  way,  the  Tortile  another,  and  the  Dry 
yet  another  way.  If  an  Interfered  Suture ,  a  fmall  Probe  ought 
to  be  run  under  the  Thread,  after  which  it  mull  be  cut  near 
the  Knot  on  the  Probe,  and  afterwards  in  drawing  it  out  by 
the  Knot  the  Finger  mull:  be  kept  on  the  Wound  in  fuch  manner 
as  to  prevent  its  opening  again  :  If  a  Tortile  Suture,  the  Thread 
around  the  Needles  is  unwound,  and  the  Needles  dextrouily 
*  drawn  out,  taking  care  that  it  be  done  without  Violence,  for 
fear  of  renewing  the  Wound  ;  and  if  a  Dry  Suture ,  nothing  is 
requifite  but  Water  to  moiftenthe  bits  of  Linnen  or  Leather  ftuck 
to  the  Skin,  which  being  wetted  eafily  come  off. 

This,  Gentlemen,  is  all  that  I  have  to  demonfirate  to  you  to 
day  in  general  of  Operations  and  Sutures  ;  To  morrow  we  fhall 
begin  with  the  Operations  pradtifed  on  the  Lower  Venter »  herein 
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following  the  Courfe  of  the  Anatomical  Demonftrations,  in 
which  we  firft  examined  the  Parts  contain’d  in  that  Region* 
they  being  moft  fubje£t  to  Corruption,  and  alfo  thofe  where  is 
made  the  firft  Preparation  of  the  Juices,  which  are  afterwards  to 
be  diftribut-ed  through  the  reft  of  the  Body ;  befides  which,  we 
have  alfo  another  Reafon  to  begin  with  them,  which  is,  that  they 
are  more  expofed  than  others  to  thofe  Maladies,  whole  Cure  of 
right  belongs  to  the  Chirurgeon.  r  ^  H 


End  of  the  general  Account  of  Operations. 
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N  is  no  fooner  Born  than  an  indebted 
Tributary  to  Chirurgery,  and  muft  immedi¬ 
ately  fuller  one  of  its  Operations,  without 
which  he  will  be  in  danger  of  Death  foon 
after  nis  Birth  :  He  fcarce  fees  the  Light 
when  he  implores  the  Chirurgeon’s  Aid,  to 
tiiake  the  Ligature  and  Incifion  of  the  Navel- 
String.  Our  want  of  fuch  an  Operation  at  our  coming  into 
the  World,  proves  the  neceffity  of  the  Art  whofe  Practice  we 
are  teaching,  fi nee  without  it,  as  fbon  as  our  Refpiration  begins* 
we  fliould  be  forced  to  Breath  our  laft. 

Of  the  Vu  pone  pretend,  that  this  Operation  praftlfed  on  the  Navel- 
gat  tyre  of  is  none  of  the  Chirurgeon’s  Right,  becaufe  Mid  wives  are 

the  Navel-  u^c  or  perform  it;  for  though  excited  by  an  ill-ground- 
ftring.  ec^  Modeily,  the  Chirurgeons  anciently  inftru&ed  Matrons  in  the 
Art  of  delivering  Women,  ’tis  yet  a  Truth,  that  the  Delivery  of 
Women  does  not  lels  depend  on  Chirufgery,  than  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Eyes,  Teeth,  the  Stone,  Fractures  and  Luxations;  which 
are  yet  praflifed  by  Perfons,  diffinguifhed  by  the  Appellati  ons  of 
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dkculifts,  Tooth-drawers,  Lithotomifts  and  Bone  fetters,  lines  all  thefe 
feveral  Operators  have  no  farther  Succefs  in  the  Cure  of  thefe 
Infirmities,  than  what  is  owing  to  their  conforming  to  the  Rules 
preferibed  by  our  Profeffion. 

The  Chirurgical  Science  is  of  fuch  large  Extent,  that  we  have 
been  obliged  to  divide  it  into  feveral  Profeffions,  to  which  feve¬ 
ral  Perfons  following  their  Genius  havefolely  apply’dthemfelves, 
and  really  the  Parts  of  Chirurgery  are  fo  numerous,  that  his  ve¬ 
ry  difficult  for  a  Chirurgeon  equally  to  excel!  in  them  all,  tho* 
he  muft  not  be  ignorant  of  any  of  them ;  he  mud  not  fet  Bounds  . 
to  his  Knowledge;  and  this  is  what  diftinguifhes  him  from  thefe 
particular  Operators. 

Thofe  Chirurgeons  which  either  don’t  make  the  Delivery  of 
Women  their  chief  Bufinefs,  or  refblve  not  to  meddle  with  it  at 
all,  ought  to  know  how  the  Ligature  of  the  Navel- firing  ought 
to  be  performed,  becaufe  that  either  being  call’d  at  the  Moment 
of  a  Woman’s  Delivery,  or  being  alone  with  her,  they  will  fee  the 
Infant  expire  in  their  Arms,  if  they  are  ignorant  how  to  ad  juft 
the  Navel-ftring. 

This  Ligature  muft  not  be  long  deferred,  for  the  Reafon  I  am 
going  to  offer  :  You  may  have  been  informed  by  my  Anatomy, 
that  the  Blood  is  convey’d  from  the  Mother  to  the  Child  along 
this  String,  by  the  Umbilical  Vein,  and  that  it  returns  from  th® 

Infant  to  the  Mother  by  the  Arteries  of  the  fame  Namej  which  .  < 
is  manifeft  by  the  Pulfation  of  thofe  Arteries  which  we  feel  all 
along  this  String,  and  which  anfwers  to  the  Motion  of  the 
Child’s  Heart  ;  fo  that  you  may  very  well  conclude,  that  by  re¬ 
tarding  the  Ligature,  the  Child  may  lofe  all  its  Blood,  becaufe 
the  Arteries  inceflantly  convey  this  Humour  to  the  F lucent  a, 
where  it  may  run  out  at  the  fame  Mouths  through  which  it 
before  repafted  to  the  Mother;  and  now  no  more  returning  by 
way  of  Umbilical  Vein,  to  repair  the  Lofs  of  what  v/as  voided, 
this  Iflue  need  remain  but  a  ffiort  time  to  kill  the  Child. 

This  Operation,  which  is  call’d  Embruotomy*  from  Embruoa » 
jwhich  fignifies  Infant,  and  Temnein ,  to  cut,  becaufe  it  confifts 
of  the  Se<ftion  of  the  Navel  of  a  Child  juft  born  ;  This  Operati¬ 
on,  I  fay,  though  one  of  the  plaineft  in  Chirurgery,  requires  all 
the  Application  of  him  that  performs  it,  becaufe  ’tis  accompany ’d 
with  fome  very  nice  eflential  Circumftances;  and  we  have  known 
feveral  Children  die,  where  it  has  not  been  well  done.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  acquitting  your  felves  perfectly  well  in  this  Cafe,  now 
follows  : 

The  Operator  takes  a  Thread,  which  he  folds  five  or  fix  times 
double,  about  the  length  of  a  Foot  ;  at  each  end  of  which  he 
ties  a  Knot  to  keep  the  Threads  together,  and  prevent  their  en¬ 
tangling  in  the  Ligature  :  With  this  Thread,  A,  thus  prepared,  Thread*  A 
he  ties  the  String  two  Fingers  breadth  from  the  Child’s  Navel,  totye  the 
making  a  double  Knot  at  firftf  after  which,  returning  the  Thread  ^laveL 
to  the  other  fide,  he  makes  fuch  another,  which  he  repeats  a  firing, 
|hifd  time  for  greater  Security  ;  then,  with  a  good  pair  of  Self- 
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Scijfurs,  Ji-fars,  B.  he  cuts  the  String  a  Finger’s  breadth  beyond  the  Liga- 
ture,  fo  that  there  remains  no  more  of  the  Navel- firing  united 
to  the  Child’s  Belly,  than  three  Fingers  breadth  in  length. 

This  Ligature  ought  to  be  moderately  hard }  for  if  it  be  drain’d 
too  tight,  it  may  happen  to  cut  the  Navel-firing,  efpecially  if  of 
Silk,  or  fine  Thread :  Nor  ought  it  to  be  too  flack,  for  fear  the 
Blood  fhould  efcapethroughit ;  which  would  occafion  the  Death 
of  the  Child,  before  the  Flux  can  be  difcerned,  becaufe  the  Child 
is  then  drefs’d  $  and  this  is  what  happens  but  too  often.  We 
then  obferve  the  middle  betwixt  thefe  two  Extreams ;  and  after 
tne  Ligature  is  made,  and  the  String  cut,  examine  whether  no 
Blood  ifTues  forth,  which  is  an  evident  Proof  of  the  well  Per¬ 
formance  of  the  Operation. 

The  Artift  takes  a  bit  of  Lintien,  of  the  breadth  of  three  Fin¬ 
gers,  which  he  moidens  in  Oyl,  or  covers  with  frefh  Butter,  to 
wrap  up  circularly  the  remainder  of  the  bound  Navel-dring* 
which  railing  up  a  little,  he  reds  it  on  a  fmall  Bolder,  with 
which  he  has  provided  the  Child’s  Belly  j  he  puts  a  fecond  on 
the  Navel,  and  binds  the  whole  with  a  Linnen  Band  four  Fin¬ 
gers  broad,  which  is  roll’d  around  the  Body. 

Anlncon -  Sometimes  the  Navel-dring  growing  dry,  renders  the  Ligature 

venience  to  ^00  black,  and  occafions  the  ifluing  forth  of  fbme  drops  of  Blood 
bt  avoided,  by  the  different  Impulfes  of  that  of  its  Arteries,  which  makes 
continual  Efforts,  in  order  to  reaflume  its  ancient  Courfe  ;  in 
which  cafe  the  Ligature  ought  to  be  drawn  tighter  j  wherefore 
the  Chirurgeon  ought  not  at  fird  to  cut  the  Threads  near  the 
Knots  j  but,  on  the  contrary,  fhould  leave  them  a  little  longer, 
that  he  may  wind  them  yet  fome  Rounds  about,  if  Neceffity  re¬ 
quire  it. 

When  the  Chirurgeon  has  done  what  we  have  jud  mention’d, 
he  leaves  the  Remainder  to  Nature,  who  has  the  Care  of  fepa- 
rating  this  String,  which  fhe  accomplices  in  feven  or  eight  Days : 
It  mud  always  be  left  to  fall  of  its  felf,  without  forcing  it  by 
too  much  Impatience,  for  tear,  led  tearing  it  off  too  foon,  and 
before  the  Arteries  are  re- united  and  Cut,  there  Could  happen 
any  Lofs  of  Blood.  \ 

With  regard  to  this  Operation,  there  are  but  too  many  vulgar 
Errors,  to  which  the  Chirurgeon  ought  not  to  give  any  Ear* 
Apernics-  Some  Women  pretend,  that  before  the  making  of  the  Umbili- 
msMifiake.  cal  Ligature,  all  the  Blood  in  the  Vedels  of  the  Navel-dring 
ought  to  be  returned  forcibly  into  the  Child’s  Belly  ;  this  would 
prove  a  pernicious  Pradlice,  which  we  Could  carefully  avoid ;  for 
»  the  Blood,  refrigerated  by  the  exterior  Air,  being  commonly 
clotted,  would  be  capable  of  producing  Obdnnflions,  and  putri- 
fying  in  the  Body.  There  are  others  who  affirm,  that  a  Wo¬ 
man  Call  have  as  many  Children,  as  there  are  Knots  along  the 
Navel-dring  $  to  which  they  alfo  add,  that  the  red  ones  fignifie 
Boys,  and  the  white  ones  Girls ;  but  thefe  Knots  being  occasion'd 
folely  by  the  Dilation  of  the  Vedels,  which  are  fuller  of  Blood 
in  one  place  than  another,  *tis  a  Midake  to  think  that  they  beto- 
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ken  the  number  of  Children  which  a  Woman  {hall  have,  fince 
we  fee  as  many  in  the  Navel- firing  of  the  laft  Child,  of  which 
one  Woman  is  delivered  of  at  the  Age  of  forty  or  fifty,  as  in 
that  of  the  fird  Child  of  another,  deliver’d  at  eighteen  or  twen¬ 
ty.  Others  will  have  the  Ligature  made  quite  dole  to  the  Bel¬ 
ly  in  Girls,  and  more  difiant  in  Boys;  becaufe  they  imagine,  that 
the  Parts  deftin’d  to  Generation,  having  an  Affinity  with  the  Na¬ 
vel-String,  will  for  the  future  be  proportionable  to  the  Portion 
of  that  which  fs  then  left.  But  you  ought  not  to  have  any  re¬ 
gard  to  thefe  Prejudices,  which  cannot  be  allow’d  to  be  any  thing 
better  than  Goflip’s  Chat. 

Of  GASTRORHAPHY. 

Hough  Gaftrorbapby  be  one  of  the  moil  confiderable  Ope- 
JL  rations,  *tis  yet  only  a  Suture  apply ’d  to  Wounds  of  the 
Belly  :  The  Word  is  compounded  of  two  Greek  ones,  viz,.  y  &- 
gafier,  which  fignifies  Belly ,  and  pcupb.  Suture  ;  and  as  this 
kind  of  Sewing  is  not  only  pradfis’d  on  the  Abdomen ,  but  alfo 
on  the  Stomach  and  Inteflins,  ’tis  neceflary  that  the  Chirurgeon 
fhould  be  inftrudted  on  the  Wounds  which  happen  to  thofe 
parts. 

■  The  Wounds  of  the  Belly  are  of  two  forts;  they  are  either  pme- 
t rating,  or  fuch  as  go  no  farther  than  the  containing  parts,  with¬ 
out  entring  the  Cavity;  when  they  require  no  other  treatment 
with  regard  to  their  Cure,  than  what  is  apply’d  to  fimple 
Wounds  of  all  ..t$  other  parts  of  the  Body. 

Of  penetrating  Wounds ,  fbme  are  without,  and  others  with 
Lsefion  of  the  contain’d  parts;  thole  which  do  not  prejudice  the 
internal  parts  may  alio  be  drefs’d  like  fimple  Wounds,  endear 
vouring  to  procure  the  mod:  fpeedy  Re-union  poffible;  but  as 
for  thofe  in  which  the  contained  parts  are  wounded,  the  Chirur- 
geon  mull  carefully  examine  thofe  parts  which  may  be  hurt  $ 
for  fuch  Wounds  have  all  the  particular  Signs  “  Which  point  out 
to  us  the  Vifcera,  and  places  to  which  the  BloW  was  extended. 

Of  all  thefe  Wounds,  fome  are  accompanied  with  the  iffuiog 
forth  of  fome  part  without  Lsefion,  and  others  with  the  breaking 
through  and  Lsefion  together ;  and  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  o~ 
ther,  the  part  which  fallies  out  is  either  the  Epiploon,  or  the 
Inteftin ,  or  both  together.  Further,  in  thefe  forts  of  Wounds, 
either  the  parts  are  lately  iiTued  forth,  the  Inteftins  are  not  yet 
fwelled,  nor  the  Epiploon  putrified,  or,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Parts  having  been  long  expofed  to  the  Air,  and  the  Inteflins 
then  tumefied,  require  carminative  and  dijcujjive  Remedies  to  af- 
fwage  them;  and  as  for  the  part  of  the  Epiploon  which  is  darted 
out  and  corrupted,  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  apply  a  Liga¬ 
ture,  and  feparate  it  from  the  other,  as  I  fiiall  prefently  fhevv 
you* 
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The  lower  Venter  may  receive  a  Wound  from  every  thing 
which  is  capable  of  giving  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  Body;  but 
in  whatever  place  the  Wound  happens,  *tis  always  prudent  to 
demand  a  Sight  of,  and  examine  the  Inftrumerit  with  which  the 
Patient  was  wounded,  as  was  done  in  the  cafe  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  France  ;  where  the  Knife  which  the  Traitor  made  ufe 
of  was  found  to  be  a  Foot  long,  and  bloody  for  the  breadth 
of  four  Fingers;  which  made  the  Chirurgeons  conclude,  that 
the  Inteftins  being  peirced,  had  regard  to  the Situation  of  the 
Wound,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Accidents  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  his  Death  eighteen  Hours  after  the  reception  of  the 
Stab. 

We  difcover  when  a  Wound  is  penetrating ,  or  penetrated  by 
the  Probe,  or  what  i flues  from  it,  as  the  Epiploon  and  Inteftin: 
And  becaufe  thofe  Wounds  which  penetrate  may  hurt  all  the 
parts  contain’d  in  the  lower  Venter,  it  depends  on  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  to  diftlnguifh,  by  the  Signs  which  appear,  which  are 
thofe  which  are  touched.  What  I  fhall  next  lay  down,  fhall  be 
almoft  all  the  general  Signs  on  which  we  cannot  eafily  be  de¬ 
ceiv’d. 

The  fituation  of  the  Wound  gives  the  Chirurgeon  the  firft  No¬ 
tion  of  the  part  which  may  be  hurt;  fince  knowing  by  Ana¬ 
tomy  which  they  are  which  are  placed  in  each  Region  of  the 
Belly,  ’tis  probable,  that  if  the  Stroke  had  been  received,  for 
infiance,  in  the  right  Hyfochondrium ,  ’tis  the  Liver  which  is  at¬ 
tack’d  ;  and  if  the  Wound  be  on  the  Left,  the  Milt  will  receive 
hurt  ;  and  fo  of  other?. 

The  Excretions  are  certain  Marks  of  the  part  wounded ;  for 
infiance,  if ’tis  the  Liver,  a  great  quantity  of  Blood,  of  the  Co¬ 
lour  of  Vermilion,  will  iflue  out  of  the  Wound;  if  the  Milt, 
there  will  not  come  out  fo  much,  but  ’twill  be  blacker  and 
thicker,  becaufe  that  Humour  is  lefts  attenuated,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  longer  in  that  laft  part;  if  the  Stomach,  the  Aliments 
will  run  out;  if  the  fmall  inteftins,  there  will  proceed  a  white 
and  chilous^ Substance ; '  the  great  Inteftins  being  pierced,  we  find 
evacuated  f Occident;  Matter,  like  the  Urine  of  the  Bladder  when 
opened. 

The  Wounds  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Venter  have  alfo 
each  their  proper  Accidents,  which  enable  us  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  one  another;  by  proper  Accidents  we  mean  thole  parti¬ 
cular  to  each  Organ.  The  wounded  Liver  afflidfs  the  Patient 
with  fharp  Pains,  which  extends  to  the  Enfiform  Cartilage;  the" 
Reins,  the  Ureter,  and  the  Bladder,  are  never  wounded,  either 
together,  or  apart,  without  being  attended  with  a  difficulty  in 
the  Urinary  Excretion,  or  the  Patient’s  avoiding  Urine  tinged 
with  Blood,  and  fometimes  pure  Blood:  Wounds  in  the  Stomach 
occafion  Hiccoughs,  Vomitings,  Contortions  of  the  Belly,  and 
Sweats  accompanied  with  the  Refrigeration  of  the  extreme 
Farts;  and  Wounds  of  the  Inteftins,  efpecially  the  fmall  ones, 
me  accompanied  with  frequent  Debilities,  extreme  Pains,  Siifib- 

cations. 
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cations,  Naufeatings,  a  continual  Fever,  infupportable  Third, 
and  great  Inquietudes  :  All  thefe  Circumdances  are  by  Guide- 
meau  related  to  have  follow’d  the  Wound  of  Henry  the  Third , 

King  of  France  and  Poland. 

Tho’  a  Wound  happen  not  to  be  the  greated*  it  yet  very  fre-  Certain 
quently  happens  that  the  Intedin  iffiies  forth:  An  able  Artift  fan  of  the 
knows,  at  the  bare  fight,  whether  ’tis  touch'd  or  not  5  though  buethn  ' 
it  diould  even  be  in  a  different  Part  from  that  which  comes  out,  hew/ 
When  the  Intedin  flags  and  grows  flaccid,  ’tis  a  fign  that  there  wounded* 
is  an  Aperture,  through  which  its  Inflammation  has  efcaped  ;  but 
when  1  is  extended  and  turoified,  ’tis  an  evident  hgn  that  tis  not 
pierc’d. 

.  ought  not  to  be  furpriz’d,  if  the  Intedin  very  frequently  Whfthe 
lflues  forth  without  the  Epiploon  j  the  Realon  of  which  is  cafie  Epiploon 
to  be  conceiv’d  i  ’tis,  that  the  Epiploon  commonly  defcends  no  does  mt 
lowrr  than  the  Navel,  whence  in  Wounds  below  that  part  this  ways  come 
un Chous  Net  does  not  appear  without,  unlefs  in  fuch  Perfons  out  -with 

where  it  takes  up  a  larger  Extents  it  falling  as  low  in  fame,  as  the  Irte&in 
the  Scrotum.  '  * 

We  fhall  here  treat  of  the  Cure  of  no  other  Wounds,  butthofe  Frcrno&ic 
Oi  the  Intcdms  and  Epiploon,  by  reafon  ’tis  them  alone  which  of  thefe 
requhe  the  Operation  that  I  am  about  to  teach  you.  But  before  Wounds 
a  Chirurgeon  undertakes  them,  he  muff  remember  to  give  no  Aubiau.  1 
other  than  a  doubtful  Prognodic  concerning  them  5  for  of  thefe 
bounds,  there  die  more  than  efeaper  He  mud- alio  be  informed, 
that  the  fmall  Intedins  are  more  difficult  than  the  large,  as  well 
by  reafon  of  the  tenuity  and  tendernefs  of  their  Subfiance,  which 
is  lefs  carnous,  and  confequenrly  not  fo  fit  tocicatrife,  as  becaufe 
what  pafles  amongd  them  being  more  liquid,  does  more  eafily 
efcape  through  the  Wound. 

Let's  now  proceed  to  the  manner  of  re-placing  the  Intedin 
when  tis  darted  out,  and  is  not  wounded  j  after  which,  we  fhall 
treat  of  ihe  Intedin  when  wounded,  and  when  Suture  is  requi- 
flte  to  its  Cure.  1 

A  Chirurgeon,  when  he  finds  the  Intedin  is  got  out?  as  I  have  al-  How  to  n« 
ready  hinted  to  you,.  and,  by  its  extraordinary  Tumefadlion,  dif-  place  the 
cents  that  tis  not  pierc’d,  ought  to  return  it  into  the  Belly  as  Intedin, 
jfoon  as  poffible,  after  he  is  informed  that  ’tis  judeome  out  j  for 
’tis  then  eafier  to  re-place  it  expeditioufly,  efpeciallyif  the  Wound 
jjD  the  Abdomen  be  large  enough,  and  he  perform  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  Patient  mud  Ire  plac'd  in  fuch  a  Podure, 
that  the  Wound  be  raided  to  the  highefl  place  poffible  $  if  it  be 
above  the  Navel,  he  may  dand,  or  fit ;  if  below,  he  mud  be  put 
to  Bed,  and  his  Buttocks  and  Thighs  railed  much  higher  than  the 
red  of  the  Body ;  when  on  the  right  fide  of  the  Loin,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  mud  be  laid  on  the  left  5  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Wound 
is  on  the  left,  he  mud  be  turn’d  on  the  right  5  to  the  end,  that 
in  thefe  Podures  the  red  of  the  internal  Parts  don’t  pufh  towards 
the  Wound  :  Then,  with  the  two  Fore- Fingers,  and  not  with  Wax- 
Candles?  as  fome  Ancients  will  have  it,  the  Chirurgeon  mud,  by 
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little  and  little,  tbftiCl  the  Inteftin  into  the  Belly,  talcing  care  not 
to  withdraw  the  Finger  which  is  within,  before  that  without 
be  entred,  for  fear  left  that  part  of  the  Inteftin  which  is  thruft 
in,  not  being  continually  detained  by  one  Finger,  don’t  inftantly 
file  out  again.  This  Operation  muft  begin  with  thrufting  in  that 
part  of  the  Gut  which  came  out  kft,  and  end  with  returning 
that  which  ffrft  ftarfed  out,  that  each  part  of  it  may  be  reftored 
to  its  uftial  Place.  If  the  Patient  can  continue  breathing  out-i 
wards,  during  the  thrufting  in  the  Inteftins,  they  will  enter 
more  commodioiifly,  by  reafo’n  that  during  the  Expiration  the 
Diaphragms  drawing  upwards,  the  Cavity  of  the  Lower  Ven¬ 
ter  will  thereby  be  enlarged.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Chirurge- 
on  muft  caufe  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  to  be  held  by  a  Servant 
with  both  hands,  to  hinder  the  Inteftin  from  iftuing  out  again: 
And  laftly,  the  Patient  muft  be  ftirred  and  ftioek,  that  the  Parts 
may  re  aflame  their  natural  Pofition. 

But  if  the  Inteftin  his  been  long  out,  and  is  fb  fwell’d  and 
enlarg’d,  that  his  itnpoftible,  whilft  in  this  Gondii  ion,  to  thruft 
it  into  the  Abdomen  ;  the  re-placing  of  it  muft  be  procur’d  by 
one  of  the  two,  either  dijjifating  the  Vmtofiries,  or  enlarging  the 
Wound . 
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In  order  to  dljfipate  the  Ventofities9  whole  Caufe  is  always 
the  Impreffion  of  the  Exterior  Air,  which,  refrigerating  the 
Inteftin,  occafians  an  Obftrtidfioti  in  its  Veffcls,  and  excites  in 
the  carnous  and  tendinous  Fibres,  Corivulftons  which  fwcll  it : 
This  Organ  is  fomented  With  Water  and  warm  Wine,  when 
neither  Convenience  nor  Time  will  allow  toe  preparing  of  Fo¬ 
mentations  of  thick  or  .decay’d  Wine,  Anile,  Fennel,  Camomile 
and  Melilot,  with  the  Addition  of  a  little  common  Salt.  If  the 
Chirurgeon  happens  to  be  in  the  Camp,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
gotten  to  warm  and  mollifte  the  Inteftin,  he  ought  to  oblige  the 
Patient  to  make  Water,  and  with  the  Urine,  whilft  warm,  fo¬ 
ment  this  Part,  in  order  to  difiipate  the  Wind,  Some  Authors 
prefcribe  the  applying  to  it  Animals,  as  little  Dogs  cut  open  a- 
live  ;  and  Ambroje  Sard  propofes  the  making  of  feveral  pun&i- 
ons  on  the  Inteftin,  with  'the  Needle  C;  of  which  Pra&ice  he 
C.  afftires  us  to  have  ieen  good  Effects;  but  the  Needle  muft  be 

round,  that  it  may  only  remove  the  Fibres  of  this  Canal  with¬ 
out  cutting  them,  as  it  would  do  if  it  were  edg’d,  flat,  cr  trian¬ 
gular. 

Secon9d  If  this  firft  way,  being  try’d  in  all  its  Parts,  doth  not  fuffici- 
way.  ently  fucceed  to  return  the  Inteftin,  the  Chirurgeen  muft  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  fecund,  which  is  to  enlarge  the  Wound:  To  the  me¬ 
thodical  Performance  of  which,  four  things  are  requiiite  to  be 
examined;  i.  The  Place  to  be  enlarged;  2.  The  iize  of  the  A- 
perture  to  be  made;  3.  Tile  Inftrumentsto  b’eufed;  and,  4.  How 
to  apply  to  the  making  this  Enlargement. 

The  firft  d  -  As  for  the  firft  Point,  fpecial  Regard  is  to  be  had  to  two  Par¬ 

ticulars;  firft.  That  the  Inteftins  be  prevented  iftuing  out  at  the 
dilated  Place  j  and  floridly.  That  the  Wound  may  eaiily  conglu- 
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tinate  and  dole,  without  any  Accidents  fupervening  to  obfirud:, 
and  that  the  Chirurgeon  avoid  them  as  much  as  pofiihle,  in  keep* 
ing  as  far  difiant  as  he  can  from  the  white  Line,  which  is  form’d 
only  of  tendinous  and  nervous  Parts. 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  Point,  which  concerns  the  Extent  2T*  ficond , 
of  the  Aperture,  it  ought  to  be  proportion’d  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Intefiin,  which  is  without,  and  is  defign’d  to  be  return’d,  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  the  enlarging  the  Wound  any  more  than  is  exact¬ 
ly  necefiary  to  allow  Paflage  to,  and  affifi  in  the  reftoring  of  the 
Part  to  its  place. 

The  third  con  fills  in  the  choice  which  ought  to  be  made  of  The  third, 
-the  Infiruments  which  are  of  two  forts,  viz  a  I 'robe,  D,  and  an 
Incifory,  or  Incijion  Knife ,  E.  The  probe  muft  be  hollow’d,  or 
channeil’d,  long,  ftrong,  and,  for  neatnefs-fake,  of  Silver.  The 
Incijion  Knife  us’d  in  this  Operation  fhould  be  curve,  edg’d  on 
one  fide,  and  flat  on  the  other,  being  above  all  provided  with 
a  Button  at  the*end,  for  fear  of  pricking  the  Intefiin. 

Laftly,  the  fourth  Article  regards  the  modus  faciendi ;  to  dif-  The  fourth, 
charge  which,  the  Chirurgeon  tenderly  places  the  Intefiin  at  the 
part  or  the  Wound,  eppcfite  to  that  which  he  would  dilate,  and 
extend  farther  ;  he  covers  it  with  a  Bolfier  dip’d  in  warm  Wine, 
and  caufes  it  to  be  held  down  by  a  Servant}  then  he  takes  the 
channell’d  Probe,  and  dextfoufiy  introduces  it  into  the  Wound} 
then  turns  it  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  carefully  avoiding  the 
engaging  the  Intefiin  betwixt  the  Peritoneum  and  the  Probe  ; 
this  Probe  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  in  order,  by  it,  to  raife  out¬ 
wards  the  Place  where  the  Incifion  is  to  be  made  }  then,  with 
the  right  hand,  he  pulls  the  Intefiin  a  little,  in  order  to  be  fe- 
cure  that  ’tis  wholly  difengag’d  }  after  which,  taking  the  Inci¬ 
fion  ICnife  in  his  lafi  mention'd  band,  he  Hides  the  Point  into  the 
Channel  of  the  Probe,  and  at  once,  or  feveral  times,  equally  cuts 
fne  Peritoneum,  the  Muffles  and  the  Skin:  It  mull  be  obferv’d, 
that  it  is  the  body  of  this  Infirument  that  cuts;  I  would  fay,  that 
part  of  it  which  is  edg  d  trom  the  Plaft,  to  fame  difiance  from 
the  Point,  which  ought  not  to  cut  at  all,  becaufe  it  ought  al- 
ways  to  remain  in  the  Channel  of  the  Probe,  and  the  Incifion 
:  Kmfe  is  to  be  drawn  out  by  puffing  the  edge  againfi  the  Place 
j  to  be  cut. 

The  Wound  being  fufiiciently  dilated,  the  Intefiin  is  to  be 
returned  into  the  Belly,  in  the  manner  which  1  have  already 
!  ,fhew  d  you.  This  is  what  relates  to  the  Intefiin  when  ’tis  not 
wounded  :  Let’s  next  examine  what  ought  to  be  done  when 
!  fiis. 

When,  by  the  Signs  I  have  obferv’d  to  you,  the  Chirurgeon  PruBh;e, 
is  convinc’d  that  the  Intefiin  is  pierc’d  }  if  the  Wound  be  not  with  re - 
in  tha_  Portion  of  it  which  is  without  the  Body,  he  ou?ht  to  g^rdto  th$ 
j  draw  out  more  of  it,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  find  where" it  \e\lnte(lins 
when  difcover’d,  he  confiders  whether  it  be  final!  or  large  3  whe-  open'd  by 
j  ther  out  one,  or  feveral.  When  ’tis  very  little,  or  not  larger  Wound. 

■  than  a  Wound  with  a  Bodkin  or  Penknife,  'tis  needlcfs  to  few 
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it ;  Nature,  feconded  by  a  very  exatf:  Dyet,  is  able  to  cure  it  s 
But  if  it  be  large,  as  thofe  made  by  the  thruft  of  a  Knife  or 
Sword,  or  there  be  two  or  three,  as  it  fometimes  happens,  the 
Furriers  Suture  is  to  be  apply’d* 

This  Sutu  re  is  fo  call’d, from  the  Furriers  ufing  this  way  of  Tew¬ 
ing  up  thofe  Rents  made  in  their  Skins  in  flaying  of  them:  Some 
Rav'd  given  it  the  name  of  a  rais'd  Suture ,  by  reafonthe  Stitches 
rife  one  above  the  other,  on  the  Lips  of  the  Wound.-  The  Chi- 
rurgeon  commonly  takes  raw  flat  Silk,  F  ;  it  mud:  be  flat,  fuch 
as  Women  life  in  their  working  Tapiftry,  that  each  Stitch  being 
the  broader,  may  the  better  flop  the  Aperture  of  the  Wound  ;  it 
muff  be  raw,  that  is,  not  dyed,  becaufe  feveral  Drugs  enter  into 
the  Dyes,  which  might  envenome  the  Wound  by  moiftning  it 
with  them  :  He  makes  ufe  of  the  Needle,  G,  which  is  {freight 
and  round,  for  the  Reafons  I  have  already  hinted. 

There  are  prepar’d  four  Thimbles,  or  Finger-ftalls  made  of 
Lin nen,  HHHH  ;  two  of  which  ferve  to  put  on  the  Thumb 
and  Fore- finger  of  one  of  the  Servant’s  hands,  and  the  two  o- 
ther  for  the  Thumb  and  Fore- finger  of  the  Chirurgeon’s  left 
hand  :  Thefe  Thimbles  are  ufed  to  prevent  the  Xnteftins  flipping 
through  the  Thumbs  and  Fingers  with  which  his  held,  which 
5t would  certainly  do  without  them.  The  Operator  takes  in  his 
right  hand  the  Needle  threaded  with  the  Silk,  and  runs  it  a-crofs 
the  two  Lips  of  the  Wound  at  a  higher  place,  and  a  little  below 
makes  a  fecond  Stitch'  in  the  fame  manner,  not  forgetting  to 
twift  the  end  of  the  $il(k  under  the  fecond  Stitch,  rather  than 
knot  it:  He  continues  on  as  many  Stitches  as  the  length  of  the 
Wound  requires,  and  leaves  betwixt  each  the  diftance  of  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Crown  Piece,  ending  by  a  Stitch  beyond  the 
end  of  the  Wound,  as  he  began  a  Stitch  beyond  its  Circumfe¬ 
rence,  that  it  may  be  fewed  up  fo  exactly  clofe,  that  there  remain 
no  final!  Orifice  through  which  any  thing  jnayefcape;  and  at  laft 
he  fallens  or  twills  the  Silk  at  the  laft  Stitch,  that  he  may  not 
bp  oblig’d  to  rye  any  Knot. 

’Tis>  by  way  of  Caution,  recommended  to  the  Operator,  to 
leave  out,  at  the  Wound  of  the  Belly,  an  end  of  the  Silk  about 
a  Foot  long,  after  the  Inteftin  is  putin  again,  that  he  may  have 
it  in  his  Power  to  draw  it  out,  when  the  Wound  of  the  Inteftin 
being  cicatriz’d,  it  becomes  inrirely  feparated  from  it  ;  this  is  a 
part  of  the  Pradfice  which  muft  not  be  omitted  5  it  is  cuftomary, 
at  the  fiaifhing  of  the  Suture,  to  cut  the  Silk  clofe  to  the  Nee¬ 
dle,  and  leave  the  end  of  it  at  the  end  of  the  Suture. 

But  I  affirm  it  to  be  much  better  to  leave  the  end  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  1  and  my  Method  is  thus  :  At  my  firft  Stitch,  inftead  of 
drawing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Silk,  I  leave  hanging 
there  an  end  of  about  a  loot  and  half,  and  draw  no  more  thro* 
than  I  judge  fufficient  to  few  the  Wound;  I  fatten  the  two  ends 
by  twitting  them  on  the  Stitches  neareft  them,  as  I  have  told 
you,  and  find,  by  this  way,  I  gain  two  Advantages;  one  is,  that 
ihs  lewing  being  leaner  fjniftfd,  the  Inteftin  is  lefts  time  expo- 

fed 
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fed  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Air,  and  fboner  put  into  its  place;  and 
the  other  is,  that  we  hereby  fpare  the  Patient  the  Pain  which 
the  drawing  through  the  length  of  a  foot  of  Silk,  as  many  times 
as  there  are  Stitches,  muft  occafion. 

Some  Authors  order  a  little  pulverized  Magic  to  be  laid  on  Magic  fife * 
the  Suture,  in  order  to  conglutinate  it  the  fboner;  but,  believing  legs, 
it  ufelefs,  and  considering  that  though  ’twere  neceflary,  ’twould 
not  long  remain  there,  I  advife  the  returning  in  the  IntefHns  the 
firlt  Moment  poflible,  becaufe  the  natural  Heat  of  the  Belly  will 
do  them  mere  good  than  all  the  Remedies  which  can  be  ap- 
ply’d. 

As  foon  as  the  Inteftin  is  reftored  to  its  plate,  the  Chsrurgeon  Replacing 
thinks  of  accommodating  the  Epiploon,  when  difplac’d  or  difor-  of  theEpi - 
der’d :  but  firft  he  fees  whether  it  be  corrupted  or  broken,  xv\\-cb.  tloon. 
always  happens  when  it  has  continued  a  fmall  time  without  the1 
Body.  He  mull  then  tye  it,  and  feparate  that  Portion  of  it 
which  is  putrified,  before  the  replacing  it  in  the  Body;  to  per-  Manner  of 
form  which  Operation  methodically,  he  takes  a  courfe  waxed  binding  it. 
Thread,  or  a  fmall  String,  I,  at  the  end  of  which  he  hns  affreight 
Needle,  K,  threaded.  He  draws  the  Epiploon  a  little  farther  out 
of  the  Body  than  it  is  already,  that  he  may  not  make  his  Liga¬ 
ture  upon  that  which  is  corrupted ;  he  then  binds  this  Mem¬ 
brane  twice  or  thrice  round  the  found  part  with  the  String, 
drawing  the  Ligature  moderately  tight,  for  fear,  left  if  too 
hard,  it  fhould  cut  in  the  performance,  or  in  leaving  it  too  flack, 
the  Veflels  which  are  very  numerous  fhould  pour  out  their 
Blood  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly.  He  runs  the  Needle  through 
afCrofs  the  proper  Subftance  of  this  Organ,  that  the  Ligature 
may  not  flip  ;  then  he  cuts  it  off  within  half  a  Finger’s  breadth 
of  the  Ligature,  leaving  out  of  the  Body  an  end  of  the  String 
as  long  as  that  of  the  Silk,  to  draw  it  cut  by  when  the  Scar  is 
fallen  oft.  Next  he  puts  the  Epiploon  into  the  Belly  ;  and,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  extend  it  over  the  Inteftins,  which  is  its 
natural  place,  he  a  little  moves  and  fhakes  the  Patient.  Thus  ' 
with  regard  to  the  Epiploon,  this  is  the  method  taught  us  by 
our  Predeceffors,  and  followed  to  this  Day  by  the  greateft  Pra¬ 
ctitioners,  but  Monfieur  Marefcbal  allures  us,  that  he  has  feveral  plaice  of 
times  replaced  the  Epiploon  partly  come  out,  without  either  Li-  Mon  fur  J 
gature  or  Extirpation,  and  no  ill  Accidents  have  enfued  it.  His  Marefcbal 
great  Practice,  as  well  in  the  Hofpiral  of  la  Charite  at  Fan's,  as  principal 
in  the  City,  and  his  exalted  Reputation,  which  have  raifed  him  chirur- 
to  the  higheft  degree  of  Chirurgery,  don’t  allow  us  to  doubt  of  aem 
the  Truth  of  what  he  advances;  wherefore  the  young  Chirur- 
gecn  cannot  fail  in  imitating  him.  After  having  put  into  order 
the  Inteftin  and  the  Epiploon,  a  Servant  fhould  with  both  Hands 
hold  the  two  Lips  of  the  Wound  in  the  Abdomen  clofe  to  each 
other,  that  the  Organs  may  not  again  fly  out,  whilft  the  Ghi- 
rurgeon  difpofes  himfelf  to  perform  the  Suture  of  the  Belly.  Au¬ 
thors  propofe  to  us  feveral  Methods  to  perform  it.  Guido  will 
faaye  us  to  few  on  one  fide  of  the  Wound  the  Peritonaeum  with 
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tli?  Mufdes;  and  that  on  the  other  we  Ihmild  make  that  the 
Mafeles  touch  the  Peritoneum',  becaufe,  as  he  afterts,  the  Pe¬ 
ritonaeum  re-unices  better  with  them  than  without  them.  Al- 
bucrajis  makes  ufe  of  the  Tortile  Suture;  Lanfranc  approves  of 
that  which  is  knotted  from  two  Stitches  to  two  Stitches ;  Celfus 
prefcribes  two  Curve  Needles  threaded  with  the  lame  Thread* 
that  they  be  palled  thro’  within  and  without  the  Wound,  and 
that  then  changing  Hands,  the  Operator  make  as  many  Stitches  as 
the  Wound  requires.  There  are  others  who  advife  us  to  the 
feathered  or  wedged  Suture;  hut,  with  Galen,  I  prefer  the  inter¬ 
fered  one,  which  is  lefs  troublefom,  and  the  fecureft  of  them 
all.  It  mull  be  performed  thus. 

The  Chirurgeon  muft  have  two  large  Curve  Neddies,  M,  M, 
threaded  with  the  String  N,  which  is  better  than  Thread, 
becaufe  being  courier  it  will  not  cut  the  Lips  of  the  Wound. 
He  puts  his  Fore  finger  into  the  Wound,  in  order  to  hold  the 
Peritoneum ,  the  Muffles  ,  and  Skin  together;  then  with  the  o- 
ther  Hand  he  thralls  one  of  the  Needles  thro5  into  the  Belly,  gui¬ 
ding  the  Point  on  his  Fore-finger,  to  avoid  pricking  the  Epiploon 
(a)  or  Inteftins:  He  pierces  from  the  inlide  outwards  one  of 
the  edges  of  the  Wound  far  enough  forwards,  that  the  Suture 
may  hold  the  better,  and  refill  the  continual  Motion  of  the 
inferior  Venter;  and  having  drawn  out  his  Needle  on  the  out- 
fide,  he  takes  the  other  Needle,  with  which  he  pierces  'the  o- 
ther  fide  of  the  Wound  m  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
Precaution  as  at  the  fir  ft  Stitch;  oMervhig,  that  if  he  held  the 
firft  Needle  in  the  Right  Hand  to  run  the  Thread  from  the 
Right  to  the  Left,  he  ought  to  draw  the  fecood  thro’  from  the 
Left  to  the  Right  with  his  Left  Hand.  If  the  Wound  is  large 
enough  to  make  two,  three  or  four  Stitches;  the  Needles  mull 
fo  many  times  be  threaded  with  another  String,  which  mult  be 
run  thro’  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  firft;  after  which  there 
mull  be  as  many  knots  made  as  there  are  Strings,  and  they 
mull  be  made  double  on  the  fuperior  Lip,  by  palling  in  the  firft 
Stitch  the  String  twice  thro’  the  fame  loop,  which  is  called 
the  Chirurgeon’s  knot,  becaufe  it  holds  better  than  any  o- 
ther. 

When  the  Chirurgeon  happens  to  be  obliged  to  take  ieveral 
Stitches,  he  begins  them  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Wound,  and 
mull  obferve,  that  they  ought  to  be  defer  to  each  other  in  Su¬ 
tures  of  the  Belly,  than  in  thofe  of  any  other  part,  by  realbn  of 
Its  motion ;  but  before  the  knotting  of  the  Strings,  a  large  Lin- 
nen  Tent  O,  ought  to  be  appiyed  at  the  loweft  part  of  the 
Wound,  and  to  the  head  of  this  Tent  mtifl  be  faftenkJ  a  Thread 
P,  tho5  it  has  a  Head  made  of  the  fame  Linnen,  for  fear 
Jell  it  fho.ld  link  into  the  Abdomen,  *Tis  very  neceftary  there, 
as  well  becaufe  it  fecures  a  Paflage  outwards  for  the  extrava- 
fiated  Blood,  Put,  and  other  exotic  Bodies,  as  by  realbn  that  it 
keeps  the  Wound  open  hill  the  Jntcftin  and  Epiploon  are  healed. 
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when  the  Thread  may  be  drawn  out ;  this  ought  to  be  fhort, 
that  it  may  not  penetrate  farther  than  the  Veriton&um ,  and  its 
point  muft  be  pulled  or  unfpun,  that  it  may  not  hurt  the  E- 
piploon  nor  Inteftins,  when  they  happen  to  rafe  againft  it. 

The  Wound,  Tent  and  Knots  of  the  Suture  are  ufually  co¬ 
vered  with  flat  Pledgets,  R,  R,  fpread  over  with  Balfam;  after  ~  . 

which,  over  them  all,  is  laid  a  large  Aftringent  Plaifter  S,  to  °j  ' 
which  is  next  added  a  Bolfter  T,  moiften’d  in  hot  Wine,  and  t 
all  of  them  are  covered  with  the  Circular  Bandage  made  of  a  f  er  .e 
Napkin  V,  affixed  to  the  Scapular  Bandage  X.  ’Pis  proper  to  Vpefatl<fn* 
make  ufe  of  an  Embrocation  of  Oyl  of  Roles  and  Brandy  to  the 
whole  Region  of  the  Belly  5  and  if  for  the  firft  emollient  and 
refolvent  Fomentations  are  made,  they  will  prevent  Tenfion  and 
Inflammation,  accidents  which  frequently  attend  thefe  forts  of 
Wounds. 

Some  Authors  dire£l  the  Practice  of  a  like  Suture  on  the  Sto-  Sutures 
machj  -they  pretend  that  that  part  being  more  fubftanrial  and  practicable 
flefliy  than  the  Inteftins,  eafler  heals  5  but  the  prodigious  quan-  on  the  Yen » 
tity  of  Nerves  by  which  it  is  united,  and  the  raging  Symptoms  tricle. 
of  a  wounded  Stomach,  make  me  rather  fear  the  Death  of  the 
Patient,  than  hope  for  any  good  Succefs  from  this  Method  $ 
and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  there  appears  to  me  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  not  to  fay  impoffibilty,  of  fewing  the  Stomach,  by  rca- 
fon  of  its  fltuation,  and  its  ordinary  motions  of  Contraction  and 
Dilatation:  Neverthelefs,  it  being  our  Duty  rather  to  try  a  dubi¬ 
ous  Remedy,  than  to  abandon  the  Patient  to  a  certain  Difafter, 

I  am  of  Opinion  that  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  do  his  utmoft  to 
few  this  Organ,  elpeclally  if  the  Wound  be  in  a  place  where 
Suture  can  be  eflay’d. 

Some  Chirurgeons  allow  the  Suture  of  the  large  Inteftins,  of  dll  the 
and  inhibit  that  of  the  fmali  when  wounded}  but  I  ffiould  b c  inteftins 
glad  they  would  fhew  us  how  to  few  the  great  Guts,  which  the  }eju~ 
we  know  to  be  fo  firmly  fixed  to  their  place,  that  they  never  and 
come  out  thro’  any  Wound}  if  the  Practitioners  cannot  help  Ilium  only 
admitting  Sutures  of  the  Inteftins,  they  muft  grant  them  to  be  fubmittvd 
rather  ufed  in  the  fmali  ones,  efpecially  in  the  Jejunum  and  lit- to  Suture, 
urn,  lince  they  are  the  only  two  Guts  that  cannot  ftart  out  of  the 
Belly. 

There  are  others  which  will  neither  few  the  great  nor  fmali 
Inteftins,  alledging  a  great  Abftinence  to  be  a  more  ftcure  way 
'  than  Suture.  I  allow,  that  after  Suture  a  very  fparing  Diet  is 
necefiary  }  but  if  the  Wound  be  but  a  little  wide,  the  Periftaltic 
and  perpetual  Motion  of  the  Inteftins  will  every  moment  fe- 
parate  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  if  not  fafteri’d  together  by  Su¬ 
ture;  fo  that  their  re-union  cannot  be  accomplifhed  by  Suture 
alone.  5Tis  yet  true,  that  when  orfe  of  the  great  Inteftins  is 
wounded,  we  are  obliged  to  depend  folely  on  this  means,  by 
reafon  of  the  impoffibility  of  applying  any  Suture  to  ft;  and,  ,  ' 
indeed,  I  have  cured  ieverai  Patients  whofe  great  Inteftins  were 
pierced,  the  Faeculent  Matter  iflliing  thro'  the  Wound,  by  con- 
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An  extra- 

ordinary 

erne. 


fining  them  from  all  other  Subfiftance,  befides  two  Spoonfuls 
of  (a)  Confummatum ,  and  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  for  the  firfl 

Days. 

What  happened  to  a  Soldier  in  the  Invalides  is  too  lingular  to 
amount  to  an  Inflance  in  Practice,  lince’twas  Nature  alone  which 
wrought  his  Cure,  in  which  the  Induftry  of  the  Chirurgeon 
had  no  part  ;  file  her  fieif  provided  a  Sink  through  the  Wound 
in  his  Belly,  to  which  the  wounded  Inteftin  flicking  faff,  he 
daily,  through  that  Aperture,  voided  his  Excrements  $  which 
palling  in  voluntarily,  he  was  forced  to  keep  a  Tin  Box  at  that 
Place  to  receive  them  ;  he  no  longer  voided  them  by  the  Anus  ; 
and  what  thus  came  from  him  through  the  Wound,  .  had  no 
Stench,'  by  reafbn  the  pure  Chyle  was  not  yet  wholly  feparated, 
and  that  the  groller  Sulphurs  had  not  time  todifcover  themfelves 
by  the  Fermentation  which  attends  evacuated  Excrements. 

Of  the  Ufa  The  Ancients  forbid  Gliders  ha  Wounds  of  the  Inteliins,  and 
€f  G  lifters. t there  are  fbrne  Moderns  which  approve  them  *  thele  lafb  fay, 
that  thefe  Remedies  are  cooling,  and  ferve  inllead  of  a  Balneum 
„  Maria,  to  calm  the  Emotion  of  the  Blood,  and  flop  theProgrcfs 
the  Symplons.  Thefe  two  Opinions  are  eaiily  reconcileable, 
being  both  founded  on  Realbnp  GfRers  ought  not  to  be  applied, 
when  his  the  great  Guts  that  are  wounded,  becaule  they  will 
run  out  at  the  Wound,  and  thereby  hinder  the  Re-union  But 
they  ought  to  be  given  when  the  Aperture  is  in  the  fmall  Inte- 
ilms,  becaule  they  not  being  able  to  reach  to  the  Wound,  by 
realbn  of  the  Valvula  of  the  Caecum*  can  do  no  hurt. 

M<$  ad-  To  conclude  what  I  have  to  demon  Urate  to  you  on  the  Ga- 
Tuantageous  ftrorhaphy,  there  remains  only  to  add  the  Situation  of  the  Sub- 
Tofture  of  jeft  :  The  bell  Poilure  is  to  lay  him  upon  his  Wound,  that  the 
theVatknt,  other  Parts  contain’d  in  the  Belly  refting  on  thole  which  are 
wounded,  may  keep  them  in  Repofe,  which  haflens  their  cica- 
triling ,  befides,  this  Poilure  facilitates  the  Excretion  of  the  Bus 
and  Matter  dilperfed  in  the  lower  Venter  s  for  though  the  Pa¬ 
tient  were  laid  in  any  other  Pofture*  yet  in  drefling  him,  after 
taking  out  of  the  Tent,  he  ought  to  be  turn’d  on  the  fide  of  the 
Aperture,  in  order  to  evacuate  what  may  be  contain’d  in  the 
Cavity.  When  the  Threads  are  fallen  off,  and  nothing  remains 
but  doling  the  Wound,  the  length  and  bignefs  of  the  Tents  mull 
be  daily  decreafed,  and  then  the  Patient  is  to  be  direfled  to  lye 
on  his  well  Side. 


(a)  Conlummatum  is  a  Liquor  drawn  from  all  the  Farts  of  a 
flen.  except  the  Mead*  Beet  and  Fat,  cut  fmall ,  in  a  well  flopped 

Ucjfd  in  Balheo  Manse, 
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Figure  X.  0/(if  EXOMPHALOS 


THE  Exomphalos  comprehends  all  the  Tumours  incident  to  Etymology 
the  Navel  ;  the  Word  is  compounded  of  Ex  or  Exftra,  of  Exom- 
which  iignifies  without,  an  Omp-alos,  which  is  the  Navel,  this  phalos. 
Difeafe  being  a  Protuberance  of  the  Navel,  which  extends  out¬ 
wards  beyond  its  due  Bounds. 

The  Exomphalos ,  which  comprehends  all  Protuberances  of  the 
Navel,  reduces  it  ielf  to  two  different  kinds  ;  one  of  which  is 
pf  Tumours,  which  form  themfelves  of  Parts,  and  the  other 
refults  from  a  Mafs  of  Humours 5  and  thefe  forts  of  Difeafes  re¬ 
ceive  different  Names,  with  regard  to  the  fevpral  Parts,  or  the 
yaripus  Humours  which  they  caufe.  | 


§o 

Difference 
of  this  Dif- 
oafe. 

Dour  forts 
of  i,t. 


Another 

fort. 


This  Dif 
e$fe  hap¬ 
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ture  of  that 
Meni- 
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on  the  right 
of  the  Na¬ 
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Experience 
frizes  it, 


The  Second  Tdemonfiration 

Thoie  occahon’d  by  the  Parts  are  of  three  forts ,  one  is  call'd 
Enter  omphalos,  which  is  when  the  Inteflin  comes  out ;  the  o- 
ther  Epiplomphalos,  which  is  the  Protuberance  of  the  Epiploon ; 
and  the  third  Entero-epiplomphale  is*  when  that  of  the  Inteftin 
and  Epiploon  concur  at  the  fame  time. 

Thofe  which  are  caufed  by  Humours,  fubdivide  themfelves 
into  four  Species ;  the  farft,  call’d  Hydromphahs ,  is  occasioned  by 
Water  ;  the  fecond,  by  Wind,  is  nam’d  Yneumatomphalos :  The 
Sarcomphalos ,  which  is  the  third,  is  nothing  but  hardened  Flefh ; 
and  the  fourth,  that  is  Varicomphalos ,  confifts  in  the  Rupture  or 
Dilation  of  feme  Veflels. 

To  the  two  fir  ft  general  kinds  of  Exomphalos,  Authors  add  a 
third,  which  is  eompofed  of  both  the  former,  viz,,  of  the  Parts 
ap.d  Humours  together.  When  the  Tumour  is  produced  by  the 
Intcfcin  and  Water,  ’tis  called  Enter  o-hjdromphalos  %  and  when 
by  the  Epiploon  and  the  Flefn,  ’tis  nam’d  Epiplojdrcomphalos,  and 
fo  of  others. 

All  the  Ancients  tell  us,  that  thefe  Tumours  proceed  either 
from  Dilation  or  Rupture,  depending  on  the  Internal  or  Exter¬ 
nal  Caufe;  but  feme  Moderns  don’t  agree  to  this  Opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Ryptyre,  but  affirm  all  of  them  to  be  produced 
by  the  foie  dilation  of  the  peritm&um >  which,  accordingtothem, 
may  extend  and  ftref.ch  to  a  Degree  fuffide.ni  to  form  thefe  Tu¬ 
mours,  how  large  foever  they  are,  ftnee  it  dilates  yet  more  in 
Dropffies. 

Thefe  differing  Opinions  deferve  a  particular  Difcuffiion  :  But 
yet  I  acknowledge  but  one  Caufe  of  the  Exomphaies,  namely  Rup¬ 
ture,  I  mean,  of  the  Exomphales  of  Parts;  for  the  Dilation, 
which  the  Ancients  and  ibme  Modems  .admit,  feems  to  me  im- 
poffible,  with  regard  to  the  part  of  the  Navel ;  which  being 
no  more  than  a  Knot  made  at  that  part  after  the  Ligature  of  the 
String,  can  no  more  be  at  Liberty  to  lengthen  it  felf,  than  the 
Scar  of  a  Wound  in  the  Skin:  And  to  clear  what  I  fay,  no  more 
is  neceflary,  than  to  obferve  that  the  Navel  is  formed  by  the  Re¬ 
union  of  the  Umbilical  Yodels,  which,  after  the  Birth,  contract 
themfelves,  and  in  drying,  degenerate  into  Ligaments  ;  and  that 
feveral  Veifeis  of  the  Tmtorimm  enter  into  its  Composition,  as 
alfo  fome  Aponewofes ,  the  whole  together  fo  mixed  and  inter¬ 
woven,  that  it  appears  to  be  no  other  than  one  continued  Body, 
incapable  of  any  ways  extending  it  felf. 

I  own,  that 'the  Yeriton^mn  may  flretch  in  its  whole  Extent, 
but  not  in  the  Navel ;  and  I  dare  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have 
Experience  on  my  fide,  having  opened  feveral  of  thefe  Tumours 
both  in  living  and  dead  Bodies,  where  I  never  could  find  that  the  F &- 
riton&um  internally  extended  it  felf,  as  it  mufl  have  done,  if  thefe 
mentioned  Tumours  were  produced  by  Dilation.  After  having 
cut  the  Skin,  I  found  no  longer  any  Membrane,  and  thrufting 
my  Finger  into  the  Aperture  which  was  at  the  Navel,  it  entred 
into  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  without  any  Refinance  ;  which 
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has  confirmed  me  in  the  Opinion  in  which  I  perfift,  that  Rupture 
is  the  foie  Caufe  of  Exomphales. 

We  muft  diftinguifli  betwixt  Hernia,  or  Ruptures  of  the  Na-  DeflinBam 
pel,  and  thofe  of  the  Scrotum ;  for  the  Eeriton&um  extending  it  betwixt 
felf  to  the  Groins,  to  conduct  the  Spermatic  Veffels  to  the  Te-  Hernix  of 
[hides,  the  Epiploon  or  Inteftins  are  very  aptly  difpoled  to  glide  the  Navel 
along  with  thefe  Productions,  and  fall  as  far  as  into  the  Scrotum ,  and  Sc ro» 
without  breaking  the  Eeriton&mn  ;  but  ’tis  not  the  fame  in  the  turn. 
Navel,  which  not  being  fufceptible  of  the  like  Diftention,  can¬ 
not  give  Paflage  to  any  Part  before  his  broken,  and  all  its  Parts 
fifuniting,  permit  the  Epiploon  or  Inteftins  to  come  out. 

Thofe  who  believe  thar  Exomphali  may  be  occafioned  by  the  Caufe s  of 
dilation  of  the  Navel,  afcribe  the  Caufe  to  feme  Humour  which  Exoni- 
incsftantly  links  into  it.  But  if  this  was  true,  thefe  Tumours  phalx. 
would  have  a  very  fmall  beginning,  and  woul^  augment  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  inftead  of  perfecting  all  at  once,  as  they  commonly  do, 
which  happens,  when,  by  fome  great  Strain*  the  Knot  of  the 
Navel  is  broken  and  feparated.  My  Opinion  is  alio  proved  by 
Women  being  much  more  fubjeCt  to  them  than  Men,  by  reafbn 
that  the  violent  Efforts  and  Pains  in  laborious  Births,  frequently 
preak  the  Navel,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly, 
which,  at  the  end  of  their  Pregnancy,  is  fo  hard  ftretched,  as 
not  to  bear  any  farther  Extension  without  a  Rupture  of  the 
Part. 

Ail  Exomphales  are  not  of  equal  bulk;  there  are  fome  as  fmall  Thofe  Tu¬ 
bs  an  Egg  j  we  find  midling  ones  as  big  as  a  Fift,  and  fometimes  incurs  of 
arger  than  the  head  of  a  Hat  :  But  thefe  different  Sizes  do  not  different 
hinder  all  of  them  proceeding  from  FraCfure  and  Diviiion,  ft nccfi&es. 
they  form  themfelves  fuddenly,  and  are  proportion’d  to  more  or 
Lefs  violent  Strains,  which  more  or  lefs  feparate  the  Extremities 
of  the  broken  Navel  from  one  another. 

Each  Exomphale  has  its  particular  Signs  which  dilcover  it,  and 
with  which  the  Chirurgcon  ought  to  be  perfectly  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  pafs  his  Judgment,  and  cure  each  of  them  ac- 
eordifig  to  its  Species. 

The  Enteromphale  produces  aTenfe  very  hard  Tumour,  which  Signs  of 
grows  bigger  when  the  Breath  is  held,  by  reafon  that  the  Dia-  thefe  Dif- 
Pragma  prefting  on  the  Inteftins,  forces  them  towards  the  Cafes. 

Place  which  yields  the  moft,  that  is  on  the  fide  of  the  Tumour  : 

Tis  narrowed:  at  its  Bafts,  diminifhes  when  prefled  by  the  hand,  Of  the En- 
md  a  fmall  Noife  is  heard,  which  is  caufed  by  the  murmuring  terom- 
Sound  which  the  Inteftins  make  in  their  Re-entrance  of  the  phale. 

Belly. 

The  Epiplomphale  does  not  change  the  Colour  of  the  Skin,  the  r. Of  the  E- 
rumour  is  indolent,  fofter  and  larger  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  piplom- 
saving  a  larger  Bafts  ;  and  when  his  prefled  to  reduce  it,  the  phale. 

Part  re-enters  without  any  Noife. 

The  Enteroepiplomphale  has  fome  Signs  common  to  both  the  5.  Of  Ea- 
Dther  Species:  The  Tumour  is  bigger,  more  painful,  and  more  tercepi 
uneven  ,  and  if,  after  having  preiTed  in  the  Inteftin,  there  yet  plomphale, 

remains 
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remains  any  thing  in  the  Purle,  we  may  be  allured  that  the  E '•* 
piploon  forms  part  of  the  Tumour. 

CpJttr  after  The  Hytlromphale  diHinguifhes  it  felf  from  other  Tumours  of 
yf  Hy-  the  Navel,  by  being  foft,  and  yet  very  little  obedient  to  the 

drom-  touch,  neither  diminifhihg  nor  augmenting  by  Compreffion,  and 

jphale.  appears  transparent  when  looked  at  again!!  the  Light. 

Of  the  The  Pneumatomphale  is  a  foft  Tumour,  eafily  yielding  to  the 

Pneuma-  fingers,  and  returning  to  the  fame  Bounds  as  loon  as  the  Com- 
tomphale.  prdfion  ceafes  :  When  his  free,  it  appears  always  in  the  fame 

fnape  and  lize,  in  what  Pofture  foever  the  Patient  places  him- 

lelfj  and  if  it  be  flruck,  it  refounds  like  a  Foot-ball  tight  blow’ d 
up. 

The  Sar»  The  Sarcomphale  produces  a  hard  Tumour,  which  does  not 
comphale.  yield  to  the  Fingers  when  touched  :  It  augments  by  little  and 
little,  in  proportion  to  the  growing  of  the  Flefh  which  forms  it. 
There  are  a  fort  of  painful  Sarcomphale1 s>  and  there  are  others 
which  are  infenlible  j  and  what  Endeavours  foever  are  made  to 
force  either  the  one  or  the  other  to  re-enter,  they  are  all  vain, 
becaufe  thefe  are  Excrefences  of  Flefh  affixed  to  the  Navel. 

The  Vari-  The  VaricomphMe  forms  an  uneven  and  various  Tumour,  whole 
comphale.  Colour  is  brown  and  livid,  by  realon  of  the  corrupted  Blood 
which  it  contains  ;  and  when  3tis  caufed  either  by  Dilation  or 
Rupture  of  the  Arteries,  a  Motion  like  that  of  Aneurifmesi  or  Di¬ 
lations  of  the  Arteries,  is  perceptible. 

FrognojU-  By  the  knowledge  of  thefe  Signs,  the  Chirurgeon  muff  make 
cations  of  his  frognoffic,  confidering  all  Exomphales  as  dangerous  Difea- 
thefe  Evils,  fes,  by  reafon  of  the  Accidents  which  accompany  them,  and 
thofe  which  may  fupervene,  for  in  thole  produced  by  the  Parts, 
there  fometiriies  happen  Stranglings  which  caufe  Death  ;  and 
thofe  which  proceed  from  Humours,  almoft  always  require  an 
Operation  to  cure  them  :  So  that  all  t  hofe  who  are  affixed  with 
thefe  forts  of  Dileafes,  run  a  Rifque  of  their  Lives  at  leaf!:,  un- 
id's  cured  by  an  able  Chirurgeon  The  Method  of  performing 
which,  is  as  follows : 

Cure  of  the  When  an  Exomphale  is  formed  by  the  Intel!  in,  or  the  Epf 

Exom-  plocn>  or  by  both  together  j  thefe  Parts  are,  as  foon  as  poffible, 

phale.  to  be  pufh'd  back  into  the  Abdomen  :  To  fucceed  in  which,  the 

Patient  nmft  lye  on  his  back,  and  having  his  Knees  mounted, 
mull  remain  a  final]  fpace  without  refpiring  or  crying,  whilffe 
the  Chirurgeon,  tenderly  preffing  the  Tumour,  thruiis  in  the 
,  Parts  of  both  of  them;  beginning  with  the  Inteftin,  which  be¬ 
ing  lituate  under  the  Epiploon ,  ought  to  he  firfl  re-placed.  He 
will  know  when  this  Reduction  is  fmifhed,  by  the  Diminution 
of  the  Tumour,  and  the  Nolle  which  that  Organ  makes  in  its 
Entrance;- after  which  he  prefles  the  Epiploon ,  in  order  to  oblige 
it  to  return  to  its  Place,  carefully  avoiding  all  Precipitation  in 
thefe  RedudHons,  for  fear  of  bruifing  the  s  arts,  which  he  may 
conclude  to  be  all  returned  into  the  Body  when  he  fees  the  Purfe 
emptv. 


If 
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If  thefe  Parts  are  fo  extended,  that  the  foie  Aftiftance  of  the  Qbjtacks 
Chirurgeon  s  Hand  cannot  reftore  them,  he  muft  conlider  what  to  this  Op 
Obftacles  oppofe  his  Endeavours,  in  order  to  furmount  them :  ration. 
Thofe  which  I  find  are  two;  one  is,  when  the  Inteftin  is  filled 
with  either  Excrements  or  Wind;  and  the  other,  when  the  Paf- 
fage  by  which  it  came  out,  is  grown  too  narrow.  In  thefe 
Cafes  the  Chirurgeon  muft  have  recourfe  to  Remedies,  of  which 
the  moft  proper  are  Carminative  to  diflipate  the  Flatulencies,  and 
Emollients  to  relax  the  Part  which  occalions  the  Stoppage.  He 
ought  to  make  ufe  of  an  Embrocation,  or  irrigating  fomentation 
on  the  part  with  Oyl  of  Lillies  very  warm,  or  Oyntment  Gf  jurmcmt 
Mar fh mallows,  and  apply  a  Cataplafme  compofed  of  all  the  mol- 
lifying  and  humerant  Herbs,  the  Deco6tion  of  which  may  be 
given  to  the  Patient  by  way  of  Drink  or  Glyfters,  and  may  alfo 
lerve  to  make  a  Email  Bath  to  lay  the  Patient  in. 
s  Thefe  parts  being  mollified,  the  Chirurgeon  muft  make  ano¬ 
ther  Effort  towards  their  reduction;  and  the  ordinary  facility  of 
fucceeding  in  this  fecond  Attempt,  convinces  us  that  the  ufe  of 
Medicaments  are  not  to  be  neglected.  This  performed,  the 
Chirurgeon’s  next  task  is  to  prevent  the  ftarting  out  of  what 
has  been  forced  in;  hill  which  is  accomplifh’d,  he  has  performed 
but  half  this  Operation,  which  confifts  of  two  parts,  one  is  to 
reftore  the  parts  to  their  place,  and  the  other  to  keep  them  there 
when  reduced. 

This  fecond  part  of  the  Operation  is  performed  by  a  good  cir¬ 
cular  Bandage  made  on  purpofe,  and  proportion’d  to  the  bulk 
of  the  Perfon ;  the  Band  ought  to  be  feven  or  eight  Fingers 
breadth  bread,  and  of  a  ftrong  Cloth  feveral  times  double:  It 
muft  have  in  the  middle  B,  a  Semi-globular  rifing  like  a  Mulh- 
room,  which  is  to  be  placed  direiftly  on  the  Navel,  that  by  fil¬ 
ling  the  Cavity  the  Chirurgeon  may  deprive  the  part  of  all  op¬ 
portunity  of  returning  outwards;  this  Bandage  ought  to  be  fu- 
ftained  by  a  Scapular,  or  by  the  Straps  C,  made  of  white  Fillet, 
and  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  hold  up  the  Breeches  of  thofe  whofe 
Belly  is  too  big.  Before  the  Bandage  the  Plaifter,  D,  contra  r  up- 
turam,  or  the  Rupture  Plaifter  ufed  in  Hernias  muft  be  apply’d, 
and  above  it  mult  be  laid  a  large  Bolfter  E,  moiften’d  in  hot 
Wine,  in  which  feverai  Aftringent  Ingredients  have  been 
boy  I’d. 

I  have  already  told  you,  that  the  Exomphales  produced  by  Hu¬ 
mours  were  of  four  forts,  that  Water,  Wind  and  Blood,  each  of 
them  formed  a  particular  Species;  and  that  the  fourth  was  al- 
ledged  to  be  that  which  refulted  from  Flefh :  All  which  four 
forts  require  different  Methods  of  Cure;  and  frequently  all  Re¬ 
medies  proving  vain,  they  of  neceffity  require  Chirurgical  Ope¬ 
rations  in  order  thereto.  * 

The  Hydromphale  may  be  di  flips ted  by  refolvent  Medicines,  'Medic a - 
sfpecially  whiift  fmall:  To  this  Tumour  then  ought  to  be  ap-  rnentsfor 
rdy’d  a  Spunge  throughly  moiften’d  in  Wine,  in  which  has  been  the  Hy- 
Cummin  and  Lupine  Seeds,  Camomile,  Elder  and  Rofe  Flowers,  drom- 
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Vomgrdnaie  Shells,  Laurel-berries  and  common  Salt;  and  if,  not- 
withftanding  this  applications  the  Tumour  grows  bigger,  and 
intimates  that  no  Cure  is  to  be  hoped  for  by  Resolution,  the 
Chirurgeon  ought  to  prepare  for  a  PunClion  in  the  middle  of  the 
Navel  in  the  manner  following.  He  is  provided  with  an  In- 
ftrument  F  of  three  Fingers  length,  and  not  larger  than  a  fmall 
Quill,  with  a  handle  at  one  end,  and  a  triangular  Point  at  the 
Manner  of  other ;  in  order  to  pierce  the  Skin,  his  run  thro'  a  very  fmall 
the  pricking  Silver  Pipe,  or  Tube,  G,  whole  Cavity  is  proportioned  to  this 
the  Navel.  Inftrnment,  which  is  thruft  into  the  midft  of  the  Tumour;  after 
which  the  Pipe  is  fomewhat  hardly  prefied  on,  in  order  to  force 
it  into  the  Aperture,  and  withdrawing  the  Inftrument  which 
fill’d  the  Pipe,  ’tis  followed  by  the  Water  which  the  Chirurgeon 
Puffers  to  run  out  to  as  large  a  quantity  as  the  Patient’s  Difeafe 
or  Strength  will  allow.  The  Pipe,  which  mud:  remain  in  the 
Wound,  muft  be  ftopt  with  a  fmall  Tent  fhaped  like  a  Faucet, 
which  muff  be  drawn  out  as  often  as  ’ds  necefiary  to  draw  out 
the  Water. 

This  Infirument  may  be  called  a  Trocart  or  Tap,  from  the 
refemblance  which  it  bears  to  that  which  fome  Moderns  pretend 
to  have  Invented  to  pierce  the  Belly  of  Hydropic  Patients;  and  dif¬ 
fers  from  it  in  no  other  particular,  than  that  our  Infirument  on¬ 
ly  opens  a  Pa flags  for  the  Introduction  of  a  fmall  pipe;  and  the 
other  being  open  according  to  its  length,  as  a  Pipe,  does  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  both  Bodkin  or  Puncheon  and  Pipe.  Both  of  them  have 
their  tJfes;  that  of  the  Moderns  is  certainly  the  raGft  convenient 
fOr  Functions  of  the  Abdomen ;  but  is  not  proper  for  thofe  of 
the  Navel;  becaufe  there  being  nothing  there  but  Skin,  if  the 
Inftrnment  fhoiild  be  drawn  out,  and  no  Pipe  left  remaining  in 
the  Hole,  't would  not  be  in  the  Chirurgeorfs  power  to  prevent 
the  Water’s  continually  iffuing  out. 

Treatment  The  Pneumaromphale  is  cured  by  the  external  application  of 
of  the  Pneu-  Carminative  Ingredients:  They  diffipate  the  Wind,  by  attenuating, 
maroxn-  cutting  and  difcufling,  by  their  penetrating  and  acute  Particles, 
phale  by  the  vifeous  and  vaporous  Matter  which  feeds  the  Diftemper ;  for 
Remedies .  which  reafon  we  ufe  Rue,  Rofemary ,  Laurel ,  Wormwood ,  Anife 
and  Cummin-Seed ,  Rofe,  Camomile  and  Melilot  Flowers,  Salt  of 
Tartar  or  Armoniac,  &c.  of  which  are  prepared  Fomentations 
or  Cataplafmes,  according  as  the  Chirurgeon  judges  necefiary. 
If  after  the  ufe  of  thefe  Remedies,  the  Tenfioo  continues  as 
t  tort  as  before,  we  have  recourfe  to  an  Operation  which  barely 
confifb  in  the  taking  a  great  Needle  H,  with,  a  fmall  handle,  of 
the  fame  fort'  with  thofe  with  which  we  couch  Catarads ;  and 
with  the  point  of  this  Needle  we  prick  the  Tumour  in  feveral 
Plates,  by  which  holes  the  Wind  efcapes,  as  w  hen  a  Bladder  is 
prick’d  the  Wind  immediately  files  out,  and  trves  it  fhrivelFd  ; 
and,  if  all  the  Wind  don’t  if  hie  out  at  thefe  fmall  Apertures,  we 
reafium'e  the  ufe  of  .the  precedent, Remedies,  which  will  diffipate 
the  remainder. 
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The  Sttrcomphale  is  very  difficult  to  Cure*  and  before  at-  Traflice 
tempting  it  we  ought  to  examin  whether  'tis  tradable  or  not.  with  regard 
That  which  may  be  dealt  with,  that  is,  which  affords  feme  to  the  Sar- 
hopes  of  happy  Succefs,  is  almoft  free  from  Pain  :  The  Tu-  ComphalW 
mour  is  even,  a  little  loofe,  and  moderately  hard  .*  In  this  cafe 
we  ought  to  make  a  long  Incifibnof  the  Tumour  with  the  Inci- 
fion Knife, I,  inordertodifeover the  Flefh of  which'tis form’d  ; 
from  which  we  muff  cut  off  and  feparate  all  the  Parts  to  which  it 
adheres,  in  order  to  take  it  out  whole.  But  io  dividing  and  differ¬ 
ing  this  Flefh,  we  are  obliged  to  cut  theVefiels  which  feed  it, which 
occafions  an  Effufion  of  Blood  when  they  are  are  large  *  we 
ought  then  to  make  ufe  of  Styptic  Water,  or  Vitr  inline  Powder  to 
flop  it.  The  Wound  rpuft  be  dreffed,  during  th?  fir  ft  Days,  with 
an  Emollient  Digejlive ,  to  procure  its  Suppuration,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  a  fharp  Mtmdicative ,  in  order  to  corrode  and  con- 
fume  the  fmall  Roots  of  this  carnous  Excrefcence ;  which  effected, 
we  proceed  laffly  tocicatrffing,  as  in  other  Wounds.  Bat  if  the 
Sarcomphale  beintradbable,  that  is,  of  a  canorous  Nature,  which  Of  the  in* 
may  be  difeovered  by  its  extreme  Adhtefion,  the  Reftlefsnefs  curable 
of  the  Patient,  by  the  ftupifying  Pains  which  he  feels,  and  the  bar  com-  i 
Varicofe  Nature  of  the  Tumour,  *tis  dangerous  medling  withphale. 
it i  neverthelefe,  if  curable,  his  by  the  above- defadb’d  Operati¬ 
on.  But  yet  I  would  not  advife  a  Chirargeon  to  undertake  It, 
before  having  acquainted  the  Patient’s  Relations  with  the  fatal 
Accidents  which  may  attend  the  Operation. 

The  Vartcomphale  being  caufed  by  the  Rupture  or  Dilatation  Remedies 
of  fome  Arterial  or  Venous  Veffels,  if  the  Tumour  be  fmall,  proper  foe 
Endeavours  muff  be  ufed  to  diffipate  it  by  an  aftringent  Renie-  the  Vari- 
dy,  prepared  from  Bole-Armoniac ,  Dragon's  Bloody  Terra  Sigil-  comphale* 
lata,  i.  e.  Lemnian  or  feabd  Earth,  and  fine  Flower  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  White  of  an  Egg ;  which  is  applied  to  the  Part, 
and  kept  there  by  a  fomewbat  hard  Bandage.  If  the  Tumour 
be  large,  and  there  be  no  hope  Itft  of  curing  it  by  Medica- 
ments,  it  muff  be  laid  open  in  its  full  length  by  the  Lancet  K,  rer^  im 
the  Blood  emptied,  and  the  Vitriol  Balls,  L,  L,  L,  placed  ony  x  je  * 
the  Apertures  of  the  Veffels,  as  is  pradlifed  \h  Aneurifimes.  The-'ame’ 

Scars  are  afterwards  left  to  fall  of  themfelves,  the  returning 
of  the  Flefh  is  procur’d,  and  the  Wound  made  to  cicatrize. 

Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  Operations  required  by  Preparatl- 
thefe  four  forts  of  Exomphales  proceeding  from  Humours,  we  on  of  the 
never  fail  to  prepare  the  Patient  by  general  Remedies,  as  Phi e-  Subject. 
botomy  and  Purgation  $  and  after  the  Operation,  to  preferibe 
them  a  Regimen  of  Diet  proper  for  their  Difeafes,  by  which 
Means  we  fucceed  in  the  Cure.  But  befides  all  thefe  Species  of 
Operations  which  I  have  juft  fhewn  you,  there  are  yet  other 
Occafions  which  oblige  us  to  greater,  as  when  the  Inteftin  is 
ftarted  out,  and  cannot  replace  it  ficlf  >  which  expofes  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  a  very  great  Danger  of  certain  Death,  if  that  Con¬ 
duit  be  not  immediately  return’d  into  the  Body. 
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It  frequently  happens  in  Exomphales  of  the  Inteftins,  that  by 
negle£fc  of  keeping  on  the  Bandage,  thefe  Parts  are  puffed  up 
and  fwoln  with  Wind,  and  fill’d  with  Matter,  which  not  being 
able  to  return  to  the  fame  Faflage  by  which  they  came  out,  they 
excite  infupportable  Pains  and  Vomitings,  which  continue  as 
long  as  they  remain  without  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen.  So 
that" when  the  Reparation  of  the  Inteftins  is  impra&icable  by 
the  Means  already  demonftrated,  we  mull  proceed  as  in  cafe 
of  a  Bubonocele ,  viz,  bylncifion,  laying  open  the  Tumour  with 
the  Incifion  Knife,  M,  carefully  avoiding  the  cutting  any  more 
than  the  Skin,  or  wounding  the  Inteftins  which  are  immedi¬ 
ately  under  it.  As  foon  as  the  Skin  can  be  divided,  the  Chi- 
rurgeon,  by  the  Affiftance  of  an  excavated  Probe,  thrufts  into 
the  Wound  the  ScifTars,  N,  with  which  he  opens  the  reft  of 
the  Tumour  ;  and  if  it  be  clogg’d  with  any  Purfes  of  Matter 
or  Bridles,  he  cuts  them  with  the  Tooth-pick  without  a  Han¬ 
dle,  O,  when  the  Inteftin  being  difcover’d,  he  draws  it  yet 
farther  out,  than  it  had  before  Parted,  in  order  to  allow  the 
greater  Extent  to  the  Matter  which  it  contains,  he  then  intro¬ 
duces  the  excavated  Probe,  Q>_  into  the  Cavity,  and  holding  it 
in  the  left  Hand,  raifes  it  outwards,  and  in  its  Channel,  with 
his  right  Hand,  guides  in  the  Point  of  a  curve  Incifion  Knife, 
a,  with  which  he  cuts  whatever  occafion’d  the  Stoppage.  Af¬ 
ter  which,  the  Aperture  being  large  enough,  he  returns  the 
Inteftins  by  gently  thrufting  them  into  the  Venter,  and  obferv- 
ing  to  put  in  thole  firft  which  came  out  iaft*.  If  part  of  the  E- 
piploon  be  found  in  the  Tumour,  after  having  reduc’d  the  In- 
teftins*  wc  ufually  tycit  with,  a  double  Thread*  Rj  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  ftraight  Needle,  g  i  and  before  making  the  Ex- 
t inflation,  a  long  end  of  the  Thread  is  lert  to  come  out  of  t,iS 
Wound,  in  order  to  draw  it  out  when  Nature  (hall  of  her  own 
accord  have  feparated  it.  The  Chirurgeon  muft  thruft  into 
.  the  Wound  a  great  Pledget,  or  rather  Stopple,  T,  of  Lint  ty’d 
to  a  long  Thread,  V,  in  order  to  draw  it  out,  in  cafe  it  ftiould 
fink  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that 
the  Thread  of  the  Epiploon ,  and  that  of  the  Stopple,  muft  be 
of  different  Colours ;  that  if,  by  Mi  .(chance,  the  Stopple  ffiould 
be  entred  into  the  Cavity,  upon  endeavouring  to  draw  it  out, 
we  don’t  run  the  riftjuc  of  being  deceived,  and  miftaking  the 
Thread  of  the  Epiploon  for  it.  The  Wound  muft  be  provided 
with  Flegets,  X,  X,  which  muft  be  cover'd  with  the  Plaifter, 
Y,  and  the  Bolder,  %  in  order  to  apply  the  Bandage  in  the 
lame  manner  which  I  have  (hewed  you  in  the  Gaftrorha* 
phy.  ' 

You  may  from  hence  without  Difficulty  conclude,  that  this 
Operation  is  very  dangerous,  and  almoft  always  Mortal,  by 
rcafon  the  Chirurgeon  is  obliged  to  cut  the  Aponeurofei*.  or 
Tendons,  which  (urround  the  Cavity  of  the  Navel i  notwith- 

ftanding  which,  1  have  once  performed  this  Operation  witn 
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good  Succefs.  The  Patient  was  affli&ed  with  fuch  cruel  Pains? 
that  he  defired  Death  every  Moment  j  but  as  foon  as  the  great 
Guts  were  put  into  the  Belly  again,  he  ceafed  to  complain,  and 
afterwards  grew  perfectly  well.  I  have  twice  more  perform¬ 
ed  the  fame,  but  to  fay  the  Truth,  the  Patients  dyed.  ’Tis 
alfo  certain,  that  more  dye  under  this  Operation  than  efcape  5 
wherefore  thofe  who  have  Exomphales ,  ought  rather  to  dif- 
pence  with  the  Ufe  of  Shirts  than  Bandage. 

The  Ancients  fee m  to  have  taken  Pleafure  in  contriving  Cruel  Me- 
different  forts  of  Operations  for  Exomphales ,  one  more  cruel  thods  ofths 
than  the  other.  Some  would  have  this  Tumour  fattened  be-  Ancients. 
twixt  two  pieces  of  Wood,  ’till  it  fell  by  Mortification  :  And 
feveral  prefcribed  the  patting  through  the  Exomphale  a  double 
Thread ;  of  which  they  make  four  Ends,  tying  two  on  one 
fide  of  the  Purfe,  and  two  on  the  other,  drawing  them  tighter 
every  Day,  ’till  the  whole  Tumour  was  feparated  from  the 
Body.  Others,  after  having  run  two  Needles  acrofs  thisTu- 
mour,  order  a  fmall  circular  Incifion  on  the  Skin,  that  the 
String  with  which  the  Exomphale  is  bound,  may  the  eafiercut 
it.  I  don’t  believe,  that  thofe  who  have  left  us  thefe  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Writing,  had  Courage  enough  to  pra&ifethem;  l  have 
never  feen  them  perform’d,  nor  fhall  I  fpend  time  in  demon- 
ftrating  them  to  you,  becaufe  I  am  afiured  that  they  will  con¬ 
tribute  more  to  the  infpiring  you  with  a  Horrour  and  Con¬ 
tempt  for  the  ancient  Chirurgery,  than  either  to  inttrud  you, 
or  gratifie  your  Curiofity. 

Of  the  VENTRAL  HERNIA. 

AL  L  Tumours  occafioned  by  the  coming  out  of  the  Epi-  The  Dif- 
ploon  and  Inteftins,  are  called  by  the  general  Name  of  ference  of 
Hernia  or  Hernias »  and  are  diftinguilhed  by  particular  Appel-  Hernia’s, 
lations  from  the  Places  where  they  happen.  When  thofe  Parts 
come  out  of  the  Navel,  they  are  caikdExomphales ;  when  they 
oecafion  a  fwelling  in  the  Groin,  they  are  called  Bubonoceles  j 
when  they  defcend  to  the  Scrotum,  they  are  term'd  Ofcheo- 
celes  j  thefe  two  laft  Words  being  derived  from  Bub&u  and  Of- 
eheon ,  of  which  one  fignifies  the  Groin,  and  the  other  the 
Scrotum  5  and  from  Cele ,  defcent ;  and  when  thefe  Organs  find 
Means  to  efcape  into  Pome  other  part  of  the  Abdomen,  they 
are  called  Ventral  Hernia's . 

The  Caufe  of  thefe  forts  of  Hernia's ,  is  a  Rupture  of  the  Caufis  of 
Veriton&um  ;  for  ’tis  not  probable  that  they  can  be  occafion’d  this  Dif.  . 
by  a  bare  Dilation  of  this  Involucrum,  which  adheres  too  clofe 
to  the  Mufcles  and  Anoneurofes  which  it  touches,  to  extend  it 
felf  to  the  Degree  requifite  tQ.  form  fuch  large  Tumours :  ’Tis 
then  always  a  Dilaceration  which  doth  not  happen  on  a  lefs* 
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Occafion  t ban  fume  hard  Strain,  or  in  thole  Places  where  aiS 
Abcefs  or  Wound  not  having  been  perfe&ly  cicatris'd,  have 
left  the  Peritoneum  Sub'^ht  to  lacerate  or  open  again. 

The  Signs  which  difeover  Hernia’s,  are  that  they  always'fuc- 
ceed  the  violence  of  fome  Strain ;  that  they  come  all  at  once, 
that  they  re-enter  upon  a  fmall  Comprefiion,  and  that  being 
re  entred,  the  Tumour  vanifhes  from  the  place  where  it 
was. 

To  cure  thefe  forts  of  Ruptures,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
dofe  both  the  Lips  of  this  Wound  in  the  Veriton&um ,  and  to 
keep  them  in  that  pofture  that  they  may  re-unite  and  grow 
together  5  but  I  fee  nothing  more  difficult,  and  the  method 
which  Celfus  propofes  to  that  end  feems  too  rigorous  for 
me  to  advife  you  to  praftife  it.  He  fays,  that  the  Purfe 
ought  to  be  tied  with  a  double  Thread  run  acrofs  the  balls 
of  the  Tumour  5  and  that  by  binding  it  tight,  the  Wounds 
of  the  Peritoneum  muft  be  clofed :  Or  that  the  Operator  may 
make  two  Inci  lions  in  form  of  a  Crefcent,  which  muft  be  op- 
polite  to  one  another,  and  join  at  their  Points,  in  order  to 
cut  out  the  middle  which  they  comprize,  and  which  being 
longer  than  broad,  will  have  the  Figure  of  a.  Laurel  Leafs 
next  he  orders  to  be  apply’d  to  this  Wound  a  Suture  like  that 
in  the  Gaftrorhaphy ,  Beiides  the  Cruelty  of  thefe  Operations, 
they  feveral  times  fail  i  for  one  is  not  certain  of  re-joining  a 
Wound  in  the  Peritoneum,  by  calling  all  the  Tumour  to  fall 
to  Mortification  by  Ligature,  iince  this  Ligature  can  bind  no¬ 
thing  beiides  the  Skin  and  the  Mufcles,  and  not  at  all  the  o- 
ther  Involucrum ,  and  we  cannot  be  affur’d  of  fucceeding  bet¬ 
ter  by  Incifion;  farther,  by  reafon  that  Ventral  Hernia’s  al¬ 
ways  fucceeding  Wounds  of  the  Peritonmm  imperfectly  cica¬ 
tris’d,  ’twou’d  be  rafhnefs  to  open  them  a  fecond  time,  and 
undertake  the  Cure  of  this  new  Wound,  when  the  Chirur- 
geon  was  unable  perfectly  to  cure  the  old, 

’Twou’d  then  be  very  imprudent  to  propofe  or  promife  the 
ridiculous  Cure  of  thefe  Hernias j  they  muft  be  contented 
with  a  Palliative,  and  fearch  after  means  to  render  this  Dif- 
eale  fupportable.  To  this  end  we  make  ufe  of  a  good  Ban¬ 
dage  in  form  of  a  Girdle,  which  keeping  the  Parts  fubje&ed, 
will  prevent  the  Augmentation  of  the  Tumour,  which  is  all 
that  ought  to  be  pretended  for  the  alleviation  of  the  Patient’s 
Diftemper, 
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Figure  XL  Of  the  PAR  ACENTESi  S. 


O  M  E  Authors  give  the  Name  of  Paracentefis  to  a]]  Gpera- 
.  ts°ns  which  are  performed  either  by  the  Lancet  or  Needle, 
m  ^/a^Part  r^e  Body  foever,  not  excepting  that  executed 
on  the  Eye  to  couch  a  Cataract,  founding  themfelves  on  the 
Etymology  of  the  Word  which  conies  from  Para,  which  fig- 
mhes  beyond,  an dKentein  to  pierce  or  prick:  Many  other  Wri- 
~ero  aon  t^a  ow  it  fo  large  an  extent,  expreffing  no  more  by 
Paracentefis  than  the  Apertures  made  of  the  Head,  Brcafl, 
belly  and  Scrotum,  in  order  to  draw  out  the. Waters  therein 
contained  s  and  felily,  moft  jronfine  the  Signification  of  the 
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Definition 
of  .the 


Word  Paracentefis  folely  to  the  Practical  Operation  apply  d  t© 
the  Bellies  of  Dropfical  Patients.  We  ftiall  fall  in  with  the 
laft,  becaufe  there  is  no  one  of  theft  Operations  wnicmhas  not 
its  particular  Name,  and  thole  performed  on  theft  four  parts 
to  draw  out  the  Waters  are  accomplifhed  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  :  We  call  that  Paracentefis  only  which  the  Dropne  of  the 
Belly  requires,  and  his  that  which  I  am  going  to  demonftrate 

The  Droplie  is  looked  on  as  an  unnatural  Tumour,  in  which 
w/  .** w  all  the  Body,  or  fome  one  of  its  parts,  is  fwelled  to  an  immea- 

Caufes  of  furable  Bulk.  ’Tis  obferved,  that  this  Swelling  may  be  pro- 
of  Dropfies.  duced  by  three  ftveral  forts  of  Matter  >  namely,  by  Flegm, 
Wind  and  Water.  That  which  proceeds  from  Flegm  is  called 
And  far  ca  or  Leucophlegmatia ,  a  pituitous  Dropfiej  that  caufed 
by  Wind  Tympanites  or  a  Tympany,  and  that  formed  by  Water 

^  g 

*rUo Theft  are  the  Differences  drawn  from  the  Matter  of  their 
'  Compofition,  and  which  are  fpecified  by  our  Predeceffors 
m$.  mme$'  which  have  treated  on  this  Diftemper;  but  they  don  t  appear 
to  me  well  grounded,  becaufe  the  Word  Droplie  being  deme 
from  the  two  Greek  ones,  By  dor ,  which  fignifies  Water,  and 
Fiesn  which  imports  to  Drink,  thoft  which  have  given  that 
Name  to  this  Diftemper,  feem  not  to  have  heard  of  any  other 
Species  of  it  than  that  occafioned  by  Water :  So  that  the  Ana** 
(area  and  the  Tympany,  *one  of  which  is  compofed  or  pituitous 
Matter,  and  the  other  of  Wind,  are  particular  Diftempers 
which  ought  not  to  be,  called  Dropfies. 

E tvmoloev  The  Flnafarca  is  an  Univerfal  Accretion  and  Tumefaction  of 

of  in  their  the  whole  Body,  produced  and  fuftained  by  a  ^ck 

tuitous  Matter,  expanded  betwixt  the  Flelb  and  the  Skm,  which 
renders  the  whole  of  the  latter  pale  and  whitilh.  Anafarca  is 
deriv'd  from  Ana,  upon  or  above,  and  Sarx  Flefh,  as  edign  d 
to  exprefs  an  extravafated  Humour  fpread  over  the  Fie  i. 
'Tis  alio  called  Leucophlegmatia,  from  Leueos  white,  and 
Phlegma  Flegm,  becaufe  compofed  of  a  white  pituitous  Mat¬ 
ter.  This  Difeafe  is  eafily  diftinguilh’d,  the  Face  is  fo  turgid 
that  the  Patient  can  fcarce  open  his  Eyes:  The  ^colour  or  the 
Skin  is  either  yellowifh  or  whiter  and  tis  alio  10  fort,  t  at  u 
the  Finger  be  pufhed  on  any  part,  the  dented  Mark  remains,  an 
*  the  part  thruft  in  does  not  recoil  to  its  former  Station  till  ome 

in  rauCp  time  after»  Thoft  who  believe  the  Diver  to  be  the  principal  r- 
llcordlll  g*»  of  Sanguification,  have  all  accufed  it  of  being  alfo  the  Author 
1 1  2  Sf  this  Diftemper :  They  urge,  that  inftead  of  regularly  difcharg- 
t0  ‘  ^  ing  its  deftin’d  Funftions,  vix,  of  forming  a  commendable  and 
good  Blood,  proper  for  the  nourifhment  of  all  the  Parts,  it  lends 
them  no  other  than  a  pituitous  Phlegmatic  Blood,  which 
does  nothing  but  tumefy  and  numb  the  Farts,  in  head  o 
vivifying  and  Gaining  them.  But  in  our  times  we  do  that 
general  -part  luftice,  and  find  other  Caufes  of  this  Difeafe,  on  which 
Remedies.  I  fhall  not  long  dwell,  any  more  than  on  its  fure,  which  com 
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lifts  only  of  general  Remedies,  and  without  requiring  the  af~ 
liftance  of  a  Chirurgical  Operation,  it  ought  to  be  handled  by 
an  able  j^yfician. 

The  Tympanites  or  Tympany  is  a  great  Inflation  of  the  Bel-  whence 
\y  caufed  by  the  Wind,  included  in  its  Cavity ;  the  Name  of  prQCeegs 
Tympanites  is  beftowed  on  this  Difeafe,  from  the  Skin  of  the  the  Tym- 
Belly  being  as  tort  as  the  Head  of  ajDrum.  Hippocrates  calls  it  pany. 
a  dry  Dropfie,  from  its  being  compos’d  of  Wind,  and  there¬ 
in  differing  from  the  Anafarca  and  Afcites ,  which  are  called 
humid  Droplies,  as  refiilting  from  Flegm  and  Water.  The 
Signs  which  difcover  this  Species  are,  that  the  Belly  is  not  fo 
heavy  as  in  the  Afcites ,  that  on  the  preffure  of  the  Fingers  no 
mark  is  left,  that  it  appears  clear  and  tranfparent,  and  ftriking 
it  with  the  Fingers  it  refounds  like  a  Drum.  The  Liver,  from 
whenccthefe  Difeafes  were  formerly  derived,  has  no  fhare  in 
it  j  wherefore  we  are  forced  to  fearch  elfewhere  for  its  Caufe, 
and  find  it  in  the  Stomach  and  Inteftins,  when  they  cannot 
juftly  perform  the  Diflblution  of  the  Aliments. 

I  will  not  here  recite  all  the  Remedies  which  ought  to  be 
us’d  againft  Indigeftion,  and  confequently  againft  the  Proclivity 
to  the  Tympany {:  The  Medicinal  Art  furnifhes  us  with  an  in¬ 
finite  number,  of  which  I  fhall  mention  only  one  called  the 
Kings  Ros-Solis,  by  reafon  his  Majefty  has  for  a  coniiderable  Prepara¬ 
time  ufed,  and  very  well  approved  it:  *Tis  thus  prepared;  in tion  of 
a  Pint  of  Brandy  drawn  from  Spanifh  Wine,  are  infus’d  for  Ras-Solis. 
the  fpace  of  three  Months,  Anife,  Fennel,  Skirret,  Carrot  and 
Coriander  Seeds,  each  an  Ounce;  to  which  is  added  alter  the 
Infufion  half  a  Pound  of  Sugar- Candy  diffolved  in  Camomile- 
Water,  and  boyl’d  to  the  confiftance  of  a  Julep,  and  palled 
thro’  a  Strainer:  The  Do fe  of  this  is  a  Spoonful  to  be  taken 
every  Night  when  going  to  Bed.  ’Tis  an  excellent  Remedy^  Virtues* 
againft  the  Crudities  and  Cholicks  of  the  Stomach,  for  it  dilii- 
pates  all  indigefted  Matter  and  Wind,  and  fortifies  the  Nutri¬ 
tive  Organs. 

If  by  the  ufe  of  Remedies,  as  well  general  as  particular, 
the  Wind  pent  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen  does  not  diflipate, 
the  Chirurgeon  may  make Tome  Pundhires  with  a  Needle,  as 
we  have  fhewn  in  the  Pneiimatomphale  and  Gaftrorhaphy ;  but 
the  Parts  here  being  thicker  than  thofe  on  which  the  laft 
mentioned  Operations  were  perform’d,  and  the  Operator  ha¬ 
ying  the  Skin,  Mufcles  and  Peritonmm  to  pierce,  it  fometimes 
happens  that  in  drawing  out  the  Needle,  thefe  Membranes 
and  Flefh  covering  again  the  Apertures  of  one  another,  hinder 
the  ifiuing  forth  of  the  Wind  ;  in  this  Cafe  he  ought  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  Trocar  or  Tap  A,  which  he  is  to  ufe  in  the  A, 
fame  manner  as  I  fhew  in  the  Afcites i  for  this  Inftrument  be-  Qy  Tap* 
ing  excavated  thro’  its  whole  length,  affords  the  Vapours  an 
eafie  Opportunity  of  Tallying  out.  'Tis  not  to  be  drawn  out 
Till  the  Belly  is  wholly  funk;  there  being  no  danger  in  void- 
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ingall  the  Wind  at  once,  as  there  is  in  that  of the  Water 
which  muft  be  drawn  out  at  feveral  times;  becauie  the  Mem¬ 
branous  Fibres  and  Mulcles  being  accuftomed  to  ftrong  Ten- 
(ion,  and  fuftained  by  the  Waters,  cannot  at  once  bear  the 
privation  of  their  Support,  without  endangering  a  violent  fhock 
to  the  whole  Habit  of  the  Body  ,  and  a  fufpenfion  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Heart,  and  other  principal  Organs. 

The  Afcites  is  a  Tumour  or  extraordinary  elevation  of  the 
Belly,  caiifed  by  the  enclofure  of  a  great  quantity  of  Water 
in  that  Region.  The  Name  bellowed  on  this  Difeafe  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Aikost  which  fignifies  a  Goats  Skin ,  by  reafon 
that  the  Waters  which  produced  it  remain  together  in  the 
Belly  in  the  lame  manner  that  Liquors  do  in  a  Goads  Skin,  in¬ 
to  which  they  are  poured,  in  order  for  their  tranlportation 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Whenever  a  quantity  of  Water  is  diffused  or  amafsMin  fome 
place,  ’tis  called  a  Drop  fie,  purfuant  to  the  Etymology  which 
1  have  already  obferved.  They  are  faid  to  be  of  two  forts, 
viz*  general  and  particular ;  the  general  are  thofe  in  which 
the  Water  is  diffus’d  thro’  the  whole  habit  of  Body;  and  the 
Particular  thofe  which  are  gathered  together  in  fome  Cavity. 
Of  this  laft  Species  there  are  feveral  forts  which  receive  dif¬ 
ferent  Names  from  the  refpedtive  parrs  fill'd  and  inundated 
with  this  Lymph  a.  When  it  produces  a  Tumour  in  the  hairy 
Scalp  of  the  Head,  his  called  Hydrocephalus ;  when  it  fills  the 
Breaft,  it  has  tjie  name  of  Fleur  occelei  if  inclos'd  in  the  Belly 
his  named  Afcites ,  and  when  amafs’d  in  the  Scrotum ,  tis 
term’d  Hydrocele.  But  tho®  all  thefe  Infirmities  are  real  Drop= 
lies,  we  yet  commonly  call  no  others  Dropfical,  befides  thofe 
Patients  whole  Bellies  we  find  full  of  Water,  and  tis  in  their 
Cafe  alone  that  the  faracentefis  is  proper:  ’Tis  this  Operation 
which  I  am  going  to  demonfirate,  after  having  inftru&ed  you 
in  the  Nature  pf  thefe  Diftempers  as  far  as  his  reefuifite  for  a 
Chirurgeon,  to  enable  him  to  know  whether  he  ought  to  un¬ 
dertake..  and  hope  for  -their  Cure. 

Ail  Authors  have  labour’d  in  fearch  of  the  Caufe  of  Drop- 
lies  5  fome  at  fir  ft  look’d  for  it  in  the  Liver,  and  others  in 
the  Milt.  The  number  of  thofe  who  accufe  the  Liver  is  the 
large  ft,  by  reafen  that  being  preppffefs’d  that  it  formed  the 
Blood,  they  aferib’d  to  that  Organ  all  the  fupervening  Irre¬ 
gularities  of  that  Humour,  and  particularly  its  Conversion  in¬ 
to  Seroftties,  which  di/gorging  from  its  Mafs,  and  overflow¬ 
ing,  fome  part,  caufe  all  the  Diforders  which  attend  the  Difeafe 
of  which  we  arefpeaking.  What  confirmed  them  extreamly 
in  this  Sentiment  was,  that  after  having  opened  Dropfical  Corps, 
they  found  the  Liver  hard,  Schirrhom  and  corrupted,  both  in 
Subftaace  and  Colour  j  they  wanted  no  more  to  perfuade  them 
tjiat  the  Fanmhyma  was  the  foie  caufe  of  the  Dropfie, 
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Thofe  who  aftert,  that  the  Milt  contributes  to  the  forming 
of  the  Blood,  and  who  for  that  rcafcn  call  it  the  Liver’s  Vicar, 
believe  themfelves  in  the  right  in  charging  it  with  the  Irregu¬ 
larities  which  happen  in  Sanguification.  The  Pain  which  the 
Patient  feels  in  the  Region  of  the  Spleen,  the  hardnefs  and 
ponderofity  which  it  brings  thither,  the  Obftru&ions  which  it 
fettles  there,  and  laftly,  the  Eftate  in  which,  as  well  as  the 
Liver,  ’tis  found  after  the  Death  of  the  Hydropic  Patient,  ap¬ 
pear’d  to  them  to  be  fufficient  Reafons  to  maintain  the  After- 
tion,  that  it  might  be  a  Primitive  Caufe  of  the  Dropfie,  as 
well  as  the  Liver;  and  'twas  for  this  reafon  .that  they  pre-  ^v',ce  of 
fcribed  the  performance  of  the  Paracentejis  on  the  Left  fide, 
when  they  acknowledged  the  Dropfie  to  be  caufed  by  the  Li-  €nts  pur_ 
vcr  ;  and  on  the  Right  when  they  had  Signs  of  its  proceeding  faant  to 
from  the  Milt,  cbufing  one  fide  rather  than  the  other,  for  th ^thisTheo- 
Reafons  which  I  fhall  tell  you  in  a  moment. 

I  know  that  in  opening  an  Hydropic  Corps,  we  find  the  Li-  xhelndif- 
ver  and  Milt  fo  hardned,  that  we  cannot  without  difficulty  p0rlt\m 
cut  them;  but  the  condition  in  which  thofe  Parts  then  are,  is  Liver 
owing  to  their  long  having  floated  in  this  Serefity  which  Sp[em 
filled  the  Belly,  and  which  like  the  Brine  in  which  we  lay  fp)e  epte^ 
Meats,  in  procefs  of  time  hardens  it:  So  that  the  Scirrhi  of  caMfe 
the  Liver  and  Milt  ought  no  longer  to  be  taken  for  the  Caufe  0r  Dropm 
of  the  Dropfie,  but  an  Accident  attending  them. 

Thofe  Authors  who  have  refined  on  the  Caufes  of  the Diflmftim 
Dropfie,  tell  us  that  they  are  of  two  forts,  the  one  Primitive  QA(S 
Caufes  and  refulting  from  it  felf,  and  the  other  fuc/i  as  only  —  veand 
Sympathife  with  the  firft,  which  are  thofe  which  they  make  c  the- 
to  depend  on  the  Liver  and  Milt,  and  which  they  affirm  con-  -jl  Qaftres% 
fife  folely  in  the  deficience  and  indifpofin'on  of  one  or  other  of  J 

thofe  two  parts;  whilfl  thofe  which  produce  this  Difternper 
by  Sympathy,  refide  in  different  places  from  the  place  where 
the  Difternper  appears,  as  in  the  Lungs,  Stomach,  Inteftins, 

Mefentery,  the  Gall,  Bladder,  the  P^eins,  or  in  the  Matrix. 

Without  detaining  you  any  longer  on  the  Opinion  of  the  ^  ^ 
Ancients  concerning  the  Caufes  of  the  Dropfie,  I  muft  tell  you  £  a 
that  1  own  but  one  'juft  one,  which  is  the  obftacle  which  happens 
In  the  feparation  of  the  Serefity  of  the  Blood  by  the  Reins  and 
Bladder;  for  no  Man  whofe  Urine  paffes  well  ever  becomes  , 
Dropfical,  and  you  may  always  obferve,  that  thofe  who  be¬ 
come  fo  don’t  void  fo  much  Urine  as  they  before  ufed  to  do : 

5  Tis  then  the  total,  or  in  part,  fuppreftion  of  Urine  which 
caufes  this  Difternper.  ’Tis  then  now  fit  wc  fbould  examine 
what  thofe  Obftacles  are  which  impede  the  Paflage  of  the 
Urine  by  its  ordinary  courfe;  I  know  but  two,  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  the  Rupture  of  feme  Lymphatic  Veil'd,  or  the  fault  of  the 
Urinary  Salts. 

You  know  there  are  an  infinity  of  .final!  Veflels  full  of  a 
Liquor  as  clear  as  Water,  call’d  the  Lymphatic  Veins »  which 
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wind  about  the  Membrane  of  the  Liver,  and  which  are  dif~ 
pers  d  and  fpread  thro*  the  who \e  Epiploon  and  Mefenterys  that 
the  tunic  of  thefe  Veflels  is  very  thin,  that  they  inceflantly 
hurry  on  the  Lympba,  in  order  to  throw  it  into  the  Mafs  of 
Blood ;  and  It  by  any  Caufe  whatfoever  one  of  the  Veflels  hap- 
pens  to  break,  which  may  eafiiy  happen  by  reafon  of  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  Membranes,  this  Water  diftilling  by  drops  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  Belly,  in  procefs  of  time  fills  it?  Hence  *tis  eafie 
to  conceive,  that  this  Liquor  which  ferves  to  Iiquefie  the  Blood* 
and  to  charge  it  felt  with  its  fharpefl:  part,  finding  a  way  to 
efcape  by  flow  degrees  thro*  the  Aperture  of  one  of  its  Veflels, 
eitner  torn  or  broken,  is  not  carried  in  fuch  great  quantity  to 
the  Reins,  nor  doth  it  any  longer  feparate  fb  much  Urine  as 
Why  the  before  this  Serofity  had  taken  another  Courfej  fb  that  it  ought 
Ancients  not. t0  be  faid  that  the  Dropfie  is  the  Caufe  of  the  fmali  Sepa- 
were  igno~  r^tion  of  the  Urine,  but  thatthofe  who  void  but  very  little  U- 
rant  of  this  rine*  become  Dropfical  ?  And  be  not  furprized  if  our  Anceflors 
Caufe.  never  mentioned  this  Caufe  of  the  Dropfie,  fince  thefe  Lym¬ 
phatic  Veins  were  unknown  to  them,  not  being  difcovered 
before  the  lafl:  Age. 

Whence  ^be  Deficiency  of  Urinous  Salts,  which  I  have  afligned  to 
proceeds  be  another  (^aufe  of  the  Dropfie,  is  not  lefs  probable.  You 
she  Defies -  we^  know  |hat  the  Reins  are  of  a  very  compadf  Subflance, 
ency  of  U-  they  have-,  feveral  fmali  mammilary  Bodies  pierc’d  with 
vinous  a„0  infinite  number  of  imperceptible  Holes,  by  which  the  Urine 
iSaks»  ieparates  it  felf  from  the  Blood,  and  continually  diftills  into 
the  Infundibulum  Renum^  or  Bafin  of  the  Reins,  to  be  convey¬ 
ed  from  thence  by  the  Ureters  into  the  Bladder.  If. this  Se¬ 
rofity  carried  to  the  Reins  by  the  emulgent  Arteries,  is  either 
too  thick,  or  too  fweet  or  frefb,  5tis  not  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  that  twill  not  without  Difficulty  pafs  through  the  Poro- 
fitics  ©f  thefe  mammilary  Bodies,  whole  Subflance  is  more  fo- 
lid  t  nan  that  of  the  other  Glands:  It  cannot  then  be  fufficient- 
ly  filtrated,  without  the  two  Qualifications  of  being  fubtile  and 
Troofs  of  ialt  ;  the  one,  that  it  may  eafiiy  pafs  through  thefe  extream 
the  Cmfis  fmali  Pores  j  and  the  other,  that  being  charged  with  the  fliarp 
ajfignedo  and  picquant  Points  which  the  Salts  carry  with  them,  it  may 
open  a  Pafiage  which  would  be  denied  to  an  infipid  Liquor, 
whole  Particles  were  too  pliant. 

What  Obfervations  foever  we  make  of  this  Difteroper,  we 
*  fhall  always  find  that'  it  proceeds  from  one  of  thefe  Caufes.  If 

’tis  fucceeded  by  an  Indigeftion,  as  it  frequently  happens,  *tis 
for  want  of  an  Acid  in  the  Stomach  and  Intcflins  ftrong  e- 
nough  perfectly  to  diflblve  the  Nutriment,  whence  the  Chyle 
crude  and  half  dfgefted  being  carried  into  the  Blood,  hin¬ 
ders  the  Serofity  full  of  grofs  Particles  of  Chyle  from  pafling 
through  fuch  fmali  Pores,  as  the  Mammilary  Bodies  the  Reins  5 
wherefore  flowing  back  into  the  Blood,  whofe  Mafs  it  too 
much  augment?,  it  hunts  after  fame  other  Place  by  which  to 

f  sfcape  j 
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efcape ;  it  diffufes  it  felf  in  the  Spaces  which  it  meets;  and  if 
it  continues  diffufed  through  the  whole  habit  of  Body,  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  general  Dropfie;  or  if  it  gathers  into  fome  Cavity,  it 

C3wten  thfyetTmperfea  Chyle  is  carried  to  the  Heart,  ’tis  Cmfe  mi 
from  the  Acids  in  the  Mouth,  Stomach  and  Imeftms.hemg 
net  duly  qualified;  and  if  they  are  notarm’d  with  (harp Points,  ^ceof 
vigorous  enough  to  bruife  it  intirely,  and  lender  it  as  flui  P 

it  ought  to  be,  the  fame  too  feible  Acids  will  not  be  found Itn-Je®  Chyle, 
dued  with  fo  much  Strength  as  is  requifite  to  make  its  Pal- 
fage  in  the  Reins  through  fuch  Pores  as  cannot  be  pafled  thro 
without  Violence  ;  for  if  they  are  wide  enough  to  fufer  the 
Percolation  of  this  ferous  Humour  without  any  Difficu  ty>  e 
Blood  and  other  Liquors  mingled  with  it  would  take  this 
Courfe,  which  we  fee  happen  when  by  an  Excefs  of  Acrimo¬ 
ny  the  Urine,  palling  with  too  much  Precipitation,  comes  out 

FThe°Dropfie  is  frequently  proceeded  by  a  great  mmorhage,  ' 

either  through  the  Nofe,  Matrix,  or  by  the  Hmerrbeties,  hj- 

which  will  not  give  us  much  Trouble  to  explain.  ,Aftcr  the  Ante- 
Lofs  of  Blood,  the  Chylous  Matter  and  the  Drink,  being  con- 
dufted  into  the  Veffels,  they  fill  ;  and  in  fupplymg  the  **-“""*  , 
cient  quantity  of  Blood,  they  continue  their  circy.ai  nJu:J 

wherefore,  immediately  after  the  Lofs  of  gh»d,  the  Chi-  Pi  - 
rurgeon  Should  ordar  Broth  to  be  frequently  given  to  his  Pati¬ 
ent,  that  this  liquid  Aliment  may  expedivioufly  mppiy  the  Place 
of  the  loft  Blood  :  But  thefe  Liquors  not  having  either  the 
fame  Confidence  or  Penetration  as  the  Blood,  they  may  gu  e 
into  a  Cavity  of  the  Body  by  fome  unknown  way  ;  and  then 
having  be^an  this  Road,  they  continue  the  Inundations,  1  y 
the  Affiftance  of  Aperitive  Remedies  we  don’t  endeavour  to 
force  them  to  return  to  their  native  PafTage  through  the  Rems, 

which  they  ought  not  to  quit.  __  .  _  „  „ 

If  We  reflefton  all  the  Medicaments  ufed  to  provoke  Urine,  Quality  of 
we  {hall  find  that  they  are  Saits,  which  intermixing  with  the  Med}~ 
Serofity  fliar pen  it,  and  which,  Simulating  the  Places  thro  caments 
which  they  are  to  go,  make  all  the  Paffages  free,  either  by  i*  which  are 
lating  them,  or  irritating  the  mufculous  Fibres,  which  mult  proper. 
force  the  Liquor  to  enter  thefe  Conduits.  This  Practice  pioves 
that 5 tis  owned  by  Practitioners,  that  the  Urine  being  too 
Begmatical,  wants  to  be  animated,  in  order  to  return  into  its 
ordinary  Channels,  and  not  difeharge  it  felf  into  fome  other 
l?srt 

Daily  Experience  agrees  with  what  I  advance  :  'Burgundy  Experience 
Wine  being  thicker  and  lefs  poinant  than  that  of  Champagne,  confirm 
pafles  alio  flower  than  this  laft,  which  being  more  fubti  e,  and  at  hat 
participating  more  ofatartarous  Salt,  cuts  and  glides  with  iuch  been  (mi. 
Precipitation,  that  it  excites  Urine  loon  alter  tis  drank#  1  cou 
yet  offer  you  feveral  Reafons  to  prove  my  Opinion  5  but^tJaat 
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would  carry  us  too  far,  and  thefe  are  fuffidently  convincing, 
that  the  two  principal  Caufes  of  the  Dropfie  are  either  the  Rup¬ 
ture  of  fome  Lymphatic  Veflel,  or  the  Deficiency  of  urinous 

5a  its. 

,  Scarce  any  Diieafe  is  attended  with  more  certain  Signs  than 
<iiis.  We  know  that  a  Dropfie  is  beginning  when  voiding 
leis  Urine,  than  ufual,  the?  Belly  fwells  by  flo\iv  Degrees  by 
the. gathering  of  the  Serofities  which  diftill  into  it:  When  the 
Fat.ent  is  laid  on  his  Back*  his  Belly  is  equally  extended  ;  but 
If  he  lyes  on  one  fide,  the  Water  then  making  to  the  under 
,  hoe,  there  forms  a  great  Purfe  by  its  own  Weight  and  Bulk* 
and  upon  any  fmall  Motion  is  heard  to  float  in  the  Cavity,  as 
in  a  Veflel  half  full :  The  Scrotum  afterwards  becomes  tume¬ 
fied  by  part  of  the  ferous  Liquor  which  diflills  into  it  from 
toe  Belly,”  the  Yard  and  Lips  of  the  Matrix  are  fwelled  with 
the  fame}  the  Thighs*  the  Legs  and  Feet,  by  their  low  Situ¬ 
ation,  determine  the  Humours  to  run  towards  them,  and  thofe 
Farrs  encreafed  in  Bulk  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  Af¬ 
fluence  of  thefe  Ware’s.  On  the  contrary,  the  Head,  Breafl: 

Arms  daily  grow  leaner.  It  mull  be  o!  ferved  here,  that 
the  Tumefadfion  or  the  inferior  extream  Parts  always  proceeds 

an  An  afar  c  a,  and  fiicceeds  an  Afcites ,  this  ending  with  what 
the  other  began. 

’  .  This  Diieafe  is  accompanied  by- feveral  Symptoms,  theprin- 

.  ci pal  of  wnich  are  s  flow  Pulfe,  occafioned  by  the  crude  and 
mdigefted  Chyle,  which  rendring  the  Blood  more  ponderous 
§r°i!y  retards  its  Motion  :  The  Ponderofity  of  the  whole 
i  *1%  WiUaj  proceeds  from  the  Spirits  being  extinguished  in 
tne  Waters.}  the  Difficulty  ot  Refipiration,  cccafloned  by  the 
fen  non  or  the  Belly,  which  repulfing  the  Diaphragma  up¬ 
wards,  and  diminishing  the  Diameter  of  the  Bread,  does  not 
jcaretoe  Lungs  Liberty  to  extend  themfelves Sufficiently:  The 
e.,\ceffit7e  flhirfl  is  occafioned,  by  reafon  that  the  Humidity 
wmch  dtflUis  from  the  Glandules  of  the  Qefophagus  and  the 
Stomach,  in  order  to  lufiain  the  Moiflure,  and  cool  thofe  Or¬ 
gans,  being  diverted  eliewhere,  thole  Parts  growing  hot  and 
3  violent  Third:.  The  flow  Feaver  is  an 

EixpCi.  or  the  Crudity. of  the  Chyle,  and  the  other,  fermenting 
.itms  there  confided,  which,  by  their  Fermentations,  render 
the  motion  of  the  Heart  irregular}  or  being  furni'fhed  with 
orixy  a  ioiad  quantity  of  Spirits,  can  do  nothing  but  enfeeble 
the  Action  of  that  Mufcle.  I  don’t  fpeak  of  the  Difficulty  of 
Urine,  which  is  infeparable  ffom  all  Oropfies,  becaufe  I  regard 
ic  aieIr  Llaufe,  and  not  as  a  fupefvening  Accident. 

Tis  farther  obfervable,  That  the  palends  of  the  Face,  and 
wanaels  of.  the  whole  Body ,  which  continually  attends  thefe 
iort  or  Patients,^ proceeds  from  two  Caufes,  viz.  from  the  too 
gsc.it  quantity  of  tympha  in  the# Veflels,  which  macerates  and 
waines  the  Blood  $  or  from  the  Blood  not  being  Efficiently 

fermented 
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Fermented  to  acquire  the  degree  of  its  ordinary  deep  rednefs. 
The  fir  ft  depends  on  the  Indifpofition  of  the  Reins*  which  hin¬ 
ders  their  reparation  of  the  Sercfity  of  the  Blood  j  and  the  fe~ 
cond,  on  the  Infinuation  of  an  exorbitant  quantity  of  indigeft- 
ed  Aliments  into  the  Mafs  of  Blood,  as  it  happens  after  a  great 
Hemorrhage.  The  Patients  continue  long  pale,  becaufe  the 
Chyle  mult  pafs  through  the  Furnaces  of  the  Heart,  where,  by 
the  Heat  and  Compreffion  to  which  ’tis  fubje&ed,  it  mu  ft  be 
federal  times  elaborated,  attenuated  and  fermented,  in  order 
to  become  Blood  of  a  rednefs  fufficiently  deep  to  imprint  osi 
the  Skin  the  Vermilion  Tincture,  which  denotes  a  perfe£i 
State  of  Health. 

With  regard  to  the  Prognoftics  of  Dropfies,  it  may  be  an- 
fwered  that  they  are  all  mortal,  founded  on  the  Principle  which 
lays  down,  that  we  ought  to  allow  as  a  general  Rule  what 
raoft  frequently  happens  j  and  more  dying  than  efcape,  we 
ought  rather  to  hint,  that  the  Patient  may  dye,  than  rafhly  af- 
iure  or  promile  to  cure  him.  Ne'perthelefs,  all  of  them  are 
not  intirely  fatal,  fince  forne  have  been  cur’d  :  Thofe  which 
are  mortal,  are  principally  thofe  where  the  Liver  is  grown 
hard  and  fihirrous,  thofe  which  fucceed  an  acute  Diftempdr, 
thofe  which  are  inveterate,  and  thofe  which  are  attended  with 
a  Flux  of  the  Belly  j  thofe  which  fall  on  a  weak  or  old  Sub¬ 
ject,  or  one  which  cannot  ftand  upright  or  fit  j  and  laftly,  thofe 
accompanied  with  a  violent  Cough.  The  curable  are  thofe 
which  don’t  appear  attended  with  the  mention’d  ill  Circum- 
ftances,  attacking  a  robull  young  Perfon  endued  with  fuffici- 
tnt  Vigour  and  Courage  for  the  ule  of  Remedies,  and  fuffer- 
ing  the  Operations  neceflary  to  the  Cure  of  this  Diftemper. 

I  don’t  know  why  feme  Authors  make  a  Difference  betwixt 
the  Nafcent  and  Mature  Dropfie  ;  for  when  a  Mafs  of  Water 
is  difeerned  to  be  gathered  in  any  Cavity,  this  Difeafe  is  then 
but  too  ripe,  and  when  no  part  of  the  extravas’d  Serofities  ap¬ 
pear  there  is  no  Droplie :  But  on  the  leaft  Sufpicion  in  any 
Part,  Remedies  ought  not  to  be  neglefted  $  for  this  Difeafe 
inceftantly  augmenting  and  increafing,  almoft  always  carries 
its  Patient  to  the  Grave,  when  its  Progrefs  is  not  ftop’d  in 
time  by  elefing  the  too  much  dilated  Pores,  or  relax’d  Fibres, 
and  a  frefh  intermixing  the  Serofities  with  the  Mafs  of  other 
Humours  by  Medicaments  \  for  the  Chirurgeon’s  A  ffi  fiance,  by 
means  of  the  Paracentefis ,  not  reaching  the  Caufe,  will  only  re¬ 
medy  the  Accident. 

We  are  then  at  prefent  to  endeavour  the  Cure  of  this  Di¬ 
ftemper  j  in  order  to  fucceed  in  which,  the  Accomplifhment 
of  two  things  is  neceflary  ;  firft,  to  evacuate  the  Waters  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Belly  j  and  fecondly,  to  prevent  the  gathering  of 
new  ones. 

The  Waters  are  forced  out  two  ways,  either  infenfibly  or 
ienfibly,  that  is,  either  by  Pharmacy  or  Chirurgery . 

The 
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The  Medicaments  furnifhed  by  Pharmacy  are  of  two  forts  ? 
They  are  either  fuch  as  are  externally ,  or  fu.ch  as  are  internal¬ 
ly  applied. 

The  former  mull  be  ftrong  Deficcatives .  Fabricius  relates, 
to  have  feen  very  god  Effeds  refult  from  a  large  Spunge  moi- 
ftened  in  Lime-water,  and  applied  to  the  Belly.  Galen  advi- 
fes  the  Patient  to  plunge  himfelf  Hark  naked  into  a  Sack  of 
Corn,  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  Peafants,  to  fwell  their  Corn,  and 
render  it  more  weighty,  throw  into  it  Bottles  of  Water  which 
flowly  drain  out,  from  whence  the  Confequence  teem’d  to 
him  juft,  that  if  the  Corn  had  the  Virtue  imperceptibly  to 
attrad  the  Water  through  the  Bottles,  it  might  draw  out  that 
which  was  contain’d  in  the  Belly:  He  further  adds,  that  in  E- 
gyft  dropfical  Patients  were  cured  by  expofing  their  Bellies  to 
the  Sun,  or  laying  them  in  Sand  before  heated  by  the  Beams 
of  that  Planet. 

The  Remedies  internally  taken  are  fo  very  numerous,  that 
hwould  be  impoftible  for  me  to  recite  them  all:  They  arefuch 
as,  ftimulating  the  Urine1?  force  it  to  the  Reins,  and  by  their 
incifive  and  poiaant  Particles,  tend  to  open  a  Way  for  their 
Faftage  :  Thefe  Medicaments  are  called  Aperitives ,  or  Diure¬ 
tics  the  ftrongeft  of  which  are  the  Salts  of  Millipedes  or  Hog- 
lice.  Rue,  Mugxsort  or  Artemifia ,  Tartar ,  fmiper,  and  the  Sal 
Folychrefium.  The  Prior  of  Cabr hr es ,  who  gave  the  King  his 
Secrets,  has  inferted  among!!  them  a  Remedy  againft  the 
Dropfie,  confiding  of  St  eel  File-duft  and  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  of  .which 
he  gave  fix  Grains  every  Day.  He  farther  direds  the  Decodi- 
on  of  wild  Smdlage  in  Bed  Wine ,  adding  a  fmall  quantity  of 
Senna  and  Chryfial  Mineral,  of  which  he  ordered  a  fmall  Glafs 
to  be  drank  every  Morning,  prfefcribing  to  his  Patients  the  Al¬ 
ternative  Ufe  of  the  Powder  and  this  Wine  $  and  above  all, 
recommending  to  them  the  dropping  of  fome  Drops  of  Spirit 
of  Salt  into  their  Deco&ion.  With  thefe  Remedies  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  cure  all  forts  of  Dropfies ;  but  tho*  they  fhould  be 
allowed  to  be  the  beft  that  we  know,  we  are  not  fare  of 
their  very  frequent  Succefs.  If  then,  after  the  Ufe  of  them, 
the  Difeafe  increafc,  Recourfe  mud  be  had  to  Chirurgery, 
which  propofes  to  us  two  Methods,  one  of  opening  the  Belly, 
and  the  other  of  making  Scarifications  only  in  fome  other  Parts 
as  the  Scrotum,  the  Thighs,  Legs,  or  Feet.  Thefe  Scarifica¬ 
tions  are  made  on  the  Cods,  and  fometimes  on  the  Yard  or 
Lips  of  the  Matrix,  when  thofe  Parts  are  fo  fwelled  that  it 
feems  impoffible  to  force  the  Water  through  any  other  Paflages 
than  fmall  Wounds  through  which  it  diftills  in  Drops,  decrca- 
ling  apparently  the  fweliing  of  the  Part,  in  proportion  to  their 
Evacuation.  We  are  alfo  obliged  to  pradife  them  on  the 
Thighs,  Legs  and  Feet  near  the  Ankles,  or  on  the  Inftep*  in 
order  to  discharge,  or  force  thofe  Parts  to  difgorge  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  tranfparent,  like  Bottles  full  of  Water.  Nature  is 

*  not 
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not  always  fo  patient*  as  to  wait  thisChirurgical  AfiTiftanee  j 
for  thefe  Parts  frequently  of  themfelves  tumefie  by  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  Serofities  with  which  they  are  filled,  which  by  break¬ 
ing  they  void*  when  this  happens  the  Patient  feems  relieved, 
but  it  really  does  but  prolong  his  Mifery. 

We  meet  with  fome  who  void  all  the  Waters  of  the  Abdo -  The  Con - 
men  through  thefe  Apertures  :  But  the  Source  not  being  dry-  veniency 
ed  up,  they  cannot  be  clofed.  Tshe  Water  which  inceflantiy  and  Inc  on- 
runs  through  them*  renders  the  Flefh  of  the  edges  of  thefe  veniency 
Ulcers  of  a  pale  Cadaverous  Colour,  and  fbmetimes  for  want  of  SuperfU 
of  natural  Heat,  which  is  loft  or  ftifled  by  the  continual  De-  cial  Aper- 
feent  of  thefe  Waters,  they  gangrene*  ^  tures. 

There  are  no  particular  Places  affigned  where  Scarifications 
ought  to  be  made,  but  the  moft  proper  are  the  mo  ft  tranfpa- 
rentj  and  where  the  Tumour  threatens  to  break,  if  a  Paffage 
be  not  immediately  provided  for  it.  Fabricius  pretends  to  be 
nearer  the  Mark,  when  he  tells  us.  That  he  cauterifes  the  Leg 
to  open  a  Paftage  for  thefe  Waters*  and  by  that  Means  facili¬ 
tate  their  Evacuation. 

Tho5  Scarification  feem  lefs  cruel  than  piercing  the  Belly,  PunBim 
for  my  part  I  yet  prefer  Pun&ion  on  feveral  Confiderations  ; fafer. 
the  firft  of  which  is,  that  in  order  to  reap  the  Advantage  which  neafons  to 
we  may  promife  our  felves  from  this  Operation,  it  ought  not  prefer  Pun- 
to  be  deferred  ’till  the  lower  Extremities  are  fufficiently  tume-  tUontoScck- 
fied  to  admit  of  Scarification;  the  fecond  is,  that  by  Pun&ion  rjfication. 
more  Water  is  voided  in  a  quarter  of  an  Hour,  than  in  eight 
Pays  by  Scarification,  and  confequently  the  Patient  is  more 
expeditioufly  relieved :  The  third  is,  that  the  Water  irrigating 
the  Mufcles  and  Membranes  of  all  thefe  Organs,  Scarification 
fo  relaxes  the  Fibres,  as  to  leave  a  Weaknefs,  which  is  feldom 
cured  .•  And  the  fourth  is,  that  all  Dropfies  end  with  the  Spha¬ 
celus,  which  never  fails,  foon  or  late,  to  happen  to  the  Place 
where  any  of  thefe  Overtures  are  made  by  Scarification. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  Arguments  of  thofe  who  difap- 
prove  the  Paracentefis ,  I  fhould  always  advlfe  to  proceed  to 
the  Performance  of  it,  rather  than  abandon  the  Patient  to  the 
utmoft  Extremity,  and  fee  him  dye  without  help.  In  fhort* 
the  Adverfaries  of  this  Operation  reprefent  to  us  a  great  many 
Difficulties  which  they  meet  with  in  the  Execution  of  it;  but 
teach  us  nothing  better.  I  fhall  then  prefer  my  own  Expe¬ 
rience  on  feveral  Patients  which  l  have  feen  well  cured  by  ir, 
to  their  Prejudices;  and  believe  Ambrofe  Par  a,  that  a  Porter  chance 
at  Orleans  was  cured  of  a  Propfie  by  the  Incifion  with  a  Cure . 
Knife,  which  one  of  his  Comerades  made  in  fighting  with  him. 

The  Pundtion  preferibed  in  order  to  draw  out  the  Water  in  place 
the  Abdomen,  may  be  made  in  two  different  Parts  of  that  here  Pun - 
Region,  viz*  on,  or  befide  the  Navel.  Bion  to  be 

*  made. 

That 
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That  pra&ifecf  on  the  Navel  does  not  at  all  differ  from  th St 
bf  the  Hydromphak,  which  I  have  already  demonftrated  to 
you  i  the  lame  Inffruments  are  made  ufe  of,  and  the  fame 
manner  of  Operation  followed  ,*  for  thefe  two  Difeafes  differ 
only  in  their  Degrees  of  more  or  left  ,  the  Matter  to  be  eva¬ 
cuated  is  ftill  Water  ,*  and  it  fbmetimes  happens,  that  when 
the  Operator  aims  no  farther,  than  to  give  Paffage  to  a  fmali 
quantity  of  Lympba  contained  in  the  Tumour  of  the  Navel, 
he  finds  to  iffue  out  at  it  the  whole  quantity  which  filled  the 
Belly,  by  reafon  that  the  Hydromphale  is  frequently  no  more 
than  an  Effed  of  the  Afcites. 

There  are  two  Methods  of  opening  the  Belly  befide  the 
Navel,  either  according  to  the  Ancients  with  a  Lancet,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Moderns  with  a  Trocar  or  Tap.  Both  of  them 
are  proper,  neverthelefs  one  of  them  is  better  than  the  o- 
ther,  which  I  leave  your  Deciiion  after  you  have  feeti 
them.  '  x 

Falfe  Ar-  We  find  in  moll:  Authors  feveral  ufelefs  Diiputes  concerning 
gumentson  the  Place  of  the  Belly  whbre  the  Aperture  is  to  be  made:  They 
the  choice  will  have  us  open  the  left  Side,  when  the  Dropfie  proceeds 
&f  Thug*  from  the  Liver  ;  the  right,  when  occafioned  by  the  Milt  ;  and 
the  Pundion  to  be  made  in  the  middle,  when  the  Difeafe  is 
found  to  be  owing  to  the  Inteffins.  To  fupport  their  Opini¬ 
on,  they  bring  three  or  four  very  trivial  Reafons  :  They  fay, 
that  one  fide  being  already  enfeebled  by  the  Difeafe,  ought  not 
to  be  weakened  a*frefh  by  Incifion,  which,  befides  being  made 
on  the  fame  fide,  would  oblige  the  Patient  to  lye  on  that  op- 
pofite  to  it,  and  thru  the  Schirrhous  Organ,  that  is  the  Liver, 
the  Milt  or  the  Inteftin,  remaining  low  and  pendant,  would 
occafion  Pain,  by  its  Preffureon  the  found  Parts  j  that  ’twould 
be  worfe  if  the  Patient  fliould  lye  on  the  Wound,  bv  reafon 
that  the  Sedion  already  made  hns  forced  the  wounded  fide  to 
fuffer  enough,  without  fatiguing  it  any  farther  ;  and  laftly* 
that  the  Patient  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  laid  on  the  fide  of 
the  Entrail  effected,  in  order  to  {Lengthen  it  by  the  heat  of 
the  Bed. 

TrecaMwn  But  his  eafily  anfwered,  that  this  Wound  is  too  fmali  to  oc- 
regarding  caBon  any  considerable  Augmentation  of  the  Indifpofition,  ra- 
the  Place  t her  in  one  Poiiure  than  another}  or  that  we  can  fcarce  dif* 
of  Tmcti-  cover  whether  the  Liver  or  Milt  be  moil  affeded  in  a  drop- 
tiMg,  heal  Patient:  We  are  not  then  at  all 'to  regard  the  preceden 

Reafons,  but  make  the  Fundion  indifferently  on  the  right  o 
left  Side,  the  Chirurgeon  chufing  that  which  he  finds  mo  ft  a 
hand.  Yet  I  would  not  advife  him  to  pierce  the  Belly  in  th 
middle,  four  Fingers  below  the  Navel,  on  account  of  th zApo* 
neurofes  of  the  Mufcjes  of  the  Abdomen ,  which  the  Operator 
would  then'  be  obliged  to  cut;  which,  befides  the  Pain  they 
would  put  the  Patient  to  in  the  Operation,  would  be  very 
difficult  to  confolidate  :  We  may  then  perform  the  Pimdiou 


che  of  the  {ides,  or  rather  one  time  on  the  one,  and  another 
ontheother;  for  we  mud  not  draw  outthe  Waterall  at  once, 
and  being  frequently  obliged  to  evacuate  it  at  rive  or  fix  times* 
the  two  fides  fhould  then  be  alternatively  open’d. 

Our  prefent  Bufinefs  is  to  inftrudf:  you  in  the  manner  of  Per¬ 
formance  j  in  order  to  proceed  in  which  regularly,  as  in  ail 
important  Enterprise,  we  mud  examine  what  is  to  be  done 
before,  during,  and  after  the  Operation, 

Before  the  Operation,  three  things  are  necefiary;  firft  of  all,  Trepara * 
The  Preparation  of  the  Apparatus  ;  fecondly.  The  Pofture  of  fives  for 
the  Patient ;  and  thirdly,  To  mark  out  the  Place  where  the  this  Opera - 
Pun&ion  is  to  be  performed.  tion. 

Firft  of  all,  in  this  Operation,  as  well  as  all  other,  the  Cfei- 
rurgeon  mud  difpofe  his  Apparatus ,  which  confifts  @f  proper 
Infer  aments,  Tlaifiers,  Bolflers  and  Bandages,  fuch  as  you  fee 
rang’d  on  this  Plate.  The  Inftruments  are  three,  a  Lancet ,  B,  fjhialifical 
a  Probe ,  C,  and  a  Tube  or  Vipe ,  D  ;  tile  Lancet  ought  to  be  0f  tfo 
like  thofe  ufed  in  Phlebotomy,  that  is  fmall,  that  it  may  not  jnferu . 
make  the  Aperture  too  large  :  Its  Blade  is  Wrap’d  about  with  ment$a 
a  narrow  Linnen  Band,  no  more  being  left  uncover’d  than 
what  is  necefiary  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  Water.  The  Probe 
is  a  fmall  long  Silver  Style,  like  thofe  ufed  in  probing  of 
Wounds:  It  niuft  be  {lender  enough  to  pals  through  the  Ca¬ 
vity  of  the  Pipe,  which  fiiould  be  of  Lead  or  Silver,  qualified 
as  follows,  viz,,  firft,  well  polifii’d,  that  it  may  not  hurt  ;  fe¬ 
condly,  to  have  a  Reft  or  Stay  at  its  Head,  laft  it  advance  too 
far  in  the  Cavity  ;  thirdly,  to  be  bor’d  through  its  whole 
length,  and  pierc’d  on  its  fides,*  fourthly,  not  to  be  fo  long  as 
to  touch  the  internal  Parts;  fifthly,  to  be  provided  with  two 
fmall  Holes  at  its  Head,  through  which  to  run  the  Ribans; 

E,  F,  which  keep  it  from  coming  out;  fixthly,  to  be  propor¬ 
tion’d  to  the  Inftrurrtent  with  which  the  Pun&ion  is  made  ; 
for  if  it  were  bigger  it  could  not  enter  j  and  if  lefs,  the  Wa¬ 
ter  would  efcape  betwixt  it  and  the  edge  of  the  Wound. 

The  Apparatus  being  ready*  the  Patient  muft  be  placed  .*  of  the  Su 
Some  Chirurgeons  fix  him  on  his  Seat  in  his  Bed,  and  others  tuation 
oblige  him  to  rife,  in  order  to  feat  him  in  an  eafie  Elbow-  the  Sub- 
Ghair:  This  laft  Situation  is  the  moft  advantageous ;  for  be- 
fides  that  the  Water  will  ruri.  without  Interruption,  into  a J 
Veflel  plac’d  on  the  Ground  betwixt  the  Patient’s  Legs  ,*  we 
don’t  run  the  rifque  of  fpilling  the  Water  in  the  Bed,  which 
ought  to  be  ready  difpofed  to  receive  the  Patient  immediately 
after  the  Operation,  he  then  Wanting  Repdfe. 

Next,  the  Chirurgeon  takes  up  the  Patient’s  Shift  to  unco-  Blace 
ver  his  Belly,  and  with  a  little  Ink  marks  the  Place  which  he  &herg  th& 
intends  to  pierce.  Authors  tell  us,  that  it  ought  to  be  four  the  Belly 
Fingers  below,  and  on  the  fide  of  the  Navel;  in  order  to  a-  js  t0 
void  the  Aponetircfes ,  and  make  the  Pumftion  in  the  Body  of 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen ;  But  if,  when  the  Belly  is  tume¬ 
fied  and  full  of  Water,  the  Operator  fhould  leaye  but  four 
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Fingers  betwixt  the  Navel  and  the  place  to  which  he  applies 
the  point  of  his  Lancet,  the  Pundbure  would  undoubtedly 
fall  among#  the  tendinous  Expanlions  ,•  for  the  greater  fe- 
curity  ’tis  then  neceftary  to  perform  the  Function  feven  or 
eight  Fingers  breadth  on  one  fide,  or  below  the  Navel,  and 
the  ChirurgeOn  will  find  that  after  the  Belly  is  emptied  and 
returned  to  its  natural  State,  it  will  not  be  above  four  Fingers 
breadth  from  the  middle  of  the  Abdomen*  and  this  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Chirurgical  Writers.  Authors  again 
dilagree  on  the  Head,  whether  the  Incifion  is  to  be  made 
lengthways,  obliquely,  or  a-crofsj  thofe  who  propofe  it  long¬ 
ways  tell  us,  that  we  thereby  avoid  cutting  of  the  Fibres  of 
the  ilreight  Mufcle  3  thofe  who  follow  the  oblique  way  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  fecured  by  it  from  injuring  the  oblique  Muf- 
cles;  and  thofe  who  recommend  the  crofs-way,  prefer  the 
preservation  of  the  tranfverfe  Mufcle  before  the  fafety  of 
the  reft.  The  firft  are  miftaken*.  for  in  extending  the  Pun- 
€Hon  of  the  Navel,  ’tis  not  done  on  the  ftreight  or  eredbed 
Mufcles;  the  fecond  don’t  make  good  their  Pretenfion,  for 
carrying  the  Lancet  obliquely,  they  always  cut  the  Fibres 
of  one  of  the  two  oblique  Mufcles,  becaufe  they  crofs  them  j 
but  the  laft  method  is  to  be  pradlis’d,  that  is  the  crofs-way, 
fince  by  this  manner  the  Incihon  feparates  only  the  Fibres 
of  the  tranfverfe  Mufcle  without  cutting  them,  and  when 
the  Chirurgeon  comes  to  take  out  the  Pipe,  they  approach 
one  another,  and  re-join  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  of  the  Pm- 
tomum  which  is  adherent  to  them,  which  advances  the  cica- 


triling. 

Ctreum-  The  Circumftances  to  be  obferv’d  during  the  Operation  are 
fiances  to  thefe :  A  Servant  ought  to  be  placed  behind  the  Patient,  that 
be  obferved  refting  with  his  Hands  on  the  two  lateral  parts  of  the  Belly, 
in  theme-  be  may  pufti  outwards  the  part  which  is  to  be  prick’d,  and 
mmt  of  the  prevent  the  point  of  the  Lancet  touching  any  of  the  contained 
Opr  at  ion.  Parts.  After  this  the  Chirurgeon  takes  in  his  right  Hand  that 
Inftrument  which  he  plunges  a- crofs,  ’till  it  has  pierced  the 
oblique  Mufcles :  When  he  makes  a  little  paufe,  then  with  the 
other  hand  drawing  the  Skin  a  little  downwards,  he  finifhes 
with  thruftingthe  Lancet  as  far  as  into  the  Cavity,*  and  when, 
by  the  Water  iftuing  out  on  both  lides  of  the  Blade,  he  difeerns 
that  he  is  entred,  he  takes  the  Probe  in  his  right  Hand,  and 
*  introduces  it  into  the  Abdomen  by  the  affiftance  of  this  Blade, 
which  ferves  him  as  a  Guide  ;  then  withdrawing  his  Lancet, 
and  having  given  it  to  fome  Boy,  he  receives  in  the  fame 
Hand  the  Tube  or  Pipe,  in  the  Cavity  of  which  he  thrufts  the 
end  of  the  Probe,  and  after  having  chang’d  his  Hand,  he  pufhes 
with  a  little  violence  ’till  ’tis  entred  the  Cavity:  When  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  Probe  he  fees  the  Water  run  out  at  the  exterior 
Aperture  of  the  Pipe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Wine  does  out 
of  a  Hogfhead  juft  pierc’d,  and  tapp’d  with  a  Cane, 
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?Tis  Hot  in  vain  that  I  have  told  you  that  the  Belly  muft  A  fault  to 
be  pierc’d  at  twice,  and  that  the  Skin  muft  be  a  little  lower’d,  be  avoided* 
for  by  this  means  the  Wound  not  being  entirely  freight,  its 
Aperture  will  be  Bopped  by  the  Skin  which  was  drawn  down, 

■and  the  re-union  be  very  much  expedited.  When  the  Tube 
is  taken  out,  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  fall  into  the  fault  com¬ 
mitted  by  a  Chirurgeon  at  Monfort ,  who  performing  this  Ope¬ 
ration  on  the  Wife  of  one  of  the  King’s  Officers,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  introduce  the  Pipe,  negligently  quitted  the  Probe,  which 
Hiding  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  could  not  be  drawn  out  be¬ 
fore  the  Death  of  the  Patient}  and  tho'  this  Accident  was  not 
the  foie  Caufe,  yet  the  People,  who  don’t  always  take  things 
right  which  are  not  obvious  to  the  Senfes,  imputed  it  to  it 
The  Chirurgeon  muft  not  then  quit  the  Probe  in  changing 
one  Hand,  'till  he  is  very  Pure  he  has  faft  hold  of  it  with  the 
other. 

The  quantity  of  Water  to  be  drawn  out  this  firft  time  is  Of  the 
not  prefcrib’d.  The  Chirurgeon  regulates  himfelf  according  quantity  of 
to  the  ftrength  of  the  Patient}  he  may  evacuate  two,  three  or  Water  to 
four  Pints}  and,  if  we  fhould  hearken  to  the  Patients  we  be  drawn 
fhould  draw  off  more,  becaufe  they  find  themfelves  eafed  in  out. 
proportion  to  the  quantity  which  runs  out,  and  refpire  more 
freely.  But  in  this  follow  the  Advice  of  good  Pradlitioners, 
who  forbid  us  the  emptying  of  the  Belly  all  at  once }  and  real¬ 
ly  *tis  better  to  do  it  in  three  or  four  times,  than  to  precipi¬ 
tate  all  at  once  from  an  extreme  Repletion  to  an  extreme  Ina¬ 
nition,  becaufe  violent  and  immeafurable  Evacuations  are  Mor¬ 
tal}  and,  in  general,  every  Excefs  is  an  Enemy  sto  Nature, 
which  proceeds  flowly  and  by  degrees.  During  the  running 
out  of  the  Water,  the  Operator  may  give  the  Patient  a  fmali 
quantity  of  Wine,  or  fome  other  Liquor,  to  prevent  his  Faint¬ 
ing  }  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity  is  evacuated,  he  flops 
the  hole  of  the  Pipe  with  a  fmali  ftopple  of  Lint,  F :  Two 
or  three  Days  after  the  Chirurgeon  returns,  and  barely  taking 
out  the  Stopple,  lets  out  as  much  Lympha  as  he  thinks  proper, 
and  continues  to  draw  out  the  Water  at  feveral  times,  'till  the 
Belly  be  intirely  drained  of  thefe  exotic  Serollties. 

But  immediately  after  the  firft  Evacuation,  the  Cavity  of  the  what  to  b& 
Pipe  being  flopp’d,  the  Chirurgeon  muft  apply  a  fquare  Plai-  ^Qne  ar(er 
fter  G,  charg’d  with  an  Aftringent  Medicament,  and  cover  it  tfoeo*9ram 
with  a  Bolfter  H,  which  extends  a  little  beyond  each  of  the  ^  t 
Edges}  that  done,  a  fecond  Plaifter,  I,  of  the  fame  fhape  is 
clapt  on,  and  another  Bolfter  K,  above  it}  after  which,  the 
whole  is  covered  with  a  yet  larger  and  third  Plaifter  L,  and 
laftly,  a  great  Bolfter  M,  which  ftrongly  preftes  the  place  of 
the  Aperture.  Thefe  Plaifters  and  Bolfters  are  fuftain'd  by  the 
Napkin  N,  of  which  is  made  a  circular  Bandage,  fuftained  by 
the  Scapular  O:  This  done,  the  Patient  is  next  again  put  to 
J3ed,  taking  care  that  he  le  not  fuftered  to  1)*?  on  that  fide  in 
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which  the  Fun&ion  was  made,  for  fear  left  the  Water  ftiould 
force  out  the  Stopple,  and  unreafonably  run  out,  or  elle  eva¬ 
cuate  in  fuch  large  quantities,  as  to  put  the  Patient  in  danger 
of  his  Life. 

Thus  the  Paracentefis  is  performed  with  the  Lancet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ancients Let’s  now  then  fee  how  the  Moderns  ex¬ 
ecute  their  Operation  with  a  Trocar. 

Thefe  latter  don’t  want  fb  many  Preparatives  as  the  Anci¬ 
ents,  in  order  to  perform  the  Paracentefis  :  They  want  only 
two  things*  an  Inftrument,  P,  and  a  Plaifter,  Q.  The  Inftru- 
ment  is  called  a  Trocar  or  Trois-carts^  that  is,  three  quarters, 
by  reafon  of  its  Point  being  triangular  j  ’tis  fhaped  like  a  Pun¬ 
cheon,  and  its  length  is  about  two  or  three  Fingers  breadth, 
being  excavated  throughout  its  whole  length,  like  a  fmali  Pipe, 
except  towards  the  Point,  where  are  four  fmali  holes  laterally 
placed,  by  which  the  Water  enters  into  the  Cavity,  and  runs 
out  of  the  Body  .*  It  is  provided  with  a  head  like  a  Pipe,  by 
pufliing  which  with  the  Thumb  one  is  able  to  thruft  it  into 
the  Body  at  one  Effort ;  then,  by  taking  the  Thumb  from  the 
Aperture,  the  Water  runs  out  as  from  aCock.  Of  thefe  Tro - 
cars ,  fome  are  provided  with  Handles,  and  their  Needle  is 
placed  in  the  Cavity  of  a  fmali  Tube.  To  ufe  either  the  one, 
or  the  other,  the  Patient  is  fet  in  an  Elbow-Chair,  and  the 
Chirurgeon  orders  an  Apprentice  to  hold  the  fades  of  the  Bel¬ 
ly,  whilft  he  draws  the  Skin  a  little  upwards,  or  elfe  down¬ 
wards,  at  the  Place  which  he  defigns  to  pierce  :  Then,  all  at 
once,  he  thrufts  in  the  Inftrument,  as  one  does  a  Cock  into  a 
Cask  of  Wine  j  he  fets  at  the  Patient’s  Feet  a  Bafon,  which 
receives  the  Water  that  comes  out,  which  he  lees  run  at  Di£ 
cretion.  When  the  Chirurgeon  finds  he  has  drawn  enough, 
he  need  only  pull  out  the  Trocar ,  and  the  running  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  will  at  that  Moment  ceafe,  and  not  a  fingle  drop  more 
will  come  out,  becaufe  the  Skin,  Misfcles,  and  the  Peritoneum 
returning,  flop  the  Apertures  of  one  another.  To  this  Pun- 
aure  is  applied  only  a  Plaifter  of  Cerufe ,  of  the  bignefs  of  a- 
bout  a  piece  of  fifteen  Sols.  When  the  Chirurgeon  again  de¬ 
fires  to  draw  out  the  Water,  he  makes  new  Punaions  alterna¬ 
tively  on  the  two  fides,  as  many  times  as  he  judges  necefiary, 
that  one  fide  may  not  be  worfe  treated  than  the  other,  taking 
care  that  the  repeated  Punaures  on  the  fame  fide  be  mutually 
diftaat  from  each  other  about  two  Fingers  breadth. 

This  fecond  Method  very  much  furpafifes  the  other,  and  is 
preferable  on  all  Accounts  ;  it  does  not  require  fuch  a  large 
Apparatus^  the  Funaion  is  lefs,  ’tis  fooner  performed,  the  O- 
perator  is  fecure  that  the  Water  will  not  cfcape,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  neither  Bolder  nor  Bandage,  which  frequently  are  on¬ 
ly  troublefome.  I  advife  yon  then  to  keep  to  this  laft  Me¬ 
thod,  of  which  you  will  certainly  find  fuch  good  Effea.s,  that 
you,  as  well  as  I,  will  wholly  abandon  the  old  way,  in  order 

to 
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to  make  ufe  of  no  other  than  the  Trocar,  which  has  faved  the 
Lives  of  feveralj  ampngft  others*  of  Madam  de  Ckatectuneuf  & 
Groom,  from  whom  were  drawn  above  an  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty  Pints  of  Water,  at  twenty  five  Pun&ions,  and  the  Patient 
is  yet  alive. 

I  lately  told  you,  that  to  cure  the  Dropfie,  two  Particulars 
were  necefiary  ■,  the  one  to  draw  out  the  Water,  and  the  o- 
ther  to  prevent  the  amafiing  of  frefii  quantities  of  it  :  The 
firft  Intention  is  accompliflfd  by  the  Methods  which  I  have 
fhew’d  you }  and  the  fecond,  by  the  Application  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Remedies ;  fo  that  after  the  Chirurgeon  has  performed  his 
Part,  the  Patient  ought  not  to  flop  there;  but  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  fubmit  to  the  taking  of  fuch  Aperitive  and  Direcretic  Re¬ 
medies  as  are  fufficient  to  divert  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Serofities 
from  the  Belly,  and  force  them  into  the  Channel,  which  Na¬ 
ture  has  appointed  for  their  Evacuation  :  In  this  wife  Refolu- 
tion,  they  fhould  have  recourfe  to  fome  able  Phylician,  who 
will  prefcribe  them,  with  regard  to  Pharmacy  and  Diet,  fuch 
Remedies  as  they  ought  to  exped  their  Health  from. 
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Figure  XI L  Of  the  CAESAREAN 

SECTION. 


Etymology  r|^  H  E  C afar e an  Operation  is  an  Jccifion  on  the  Belly  of  a 
cjtheh'Qrd  pregnant  Woman,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  Child,  con- 
Caslarean?  tain’d  in  the  Matrix*  when  it  cannot  otherwife  come  out.  *ris 


call’d  G&farean,  by  reafon  that  Scipio  Africanus  being  taken 
out  of  his  Mother's  Belly  by  Incihon,  C&jim,  was  firnam’d 
C&far  on  that  account ;  and  the  Name  descending  on  his  Fo- 
ftemy,  and  applied  to  thofe  who  came  into  the  World  that 
way,  the  Operation  or  Sedbion  which  produced  fo  many 
Cajars,  was  called  C&farean;  But  Pliny,  who  relates  the  Hiflo- 
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ry,  does  not  fpecifie,  whether  5twas  during  the  Life,  or  after 
the  Death  of  the  Mother,  that  this  Aperture  was  made,  a  Cir- 
cumftance  which  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten.  *Tis  yet 
probable,  that  the  Mother  was  dead  s  for  we  very  rarely  find 
Perfons  cruel  enough  to  perform  fuch  an  Operation  on  a  living 
Woman. 

This  Operation  was  pra&ifed  on  the  Body  of  Jane  Seymour ,  On  tohai 
one  of  King  Henry  the  Vlllth’s  Queens  3  who  being  in  her  occttfion 
Labour-Pains,  the  King  being  told  *twas  impofiible  to  fave  *twas 
both  Mother  and  Child,  and  asked  which  he  would  have  fa*  Hifid* 
ved;  anfwered,  the  Child,  for  I  may  have  another  Wife. 

Thevenin ,  who  defcribes  this  Operation,  fays,  *tis  performed 
on  three  different  Occafions,  viz,,  when  the  Mother  and  Child 
are  both  living  3  when  the  Mother  is  living,  and  the  Child  dead  5 
or  laftly,  when  the  Mother  is  dead,  and  the  Child  living.  He 
is  alfb  courageous  enough  to  advife  us  to  put  it  in  Practice  5 
but  does  not,  to  encourage  us,  hint  that  he  had  ever  perform* 
ed  it,  or  feen  it  performed  on  any  Perfon. 

Some  modern  Authors  efpoufe  his  Sentiment,  reprefenting 
this  Operation  fo  eafie  by  the  Defcription  which  they  make  of 
it,  that  if  we  believe  them,  we  are  to  put  it  in  Practice  on  the 
leaft  Difficulties  we  meet  with  in  the  delivery  of  Women  5  but 
if  they  had  been  Eye-witnefies  of  fuch  a  Performance,  they 
would  foon  change  their  Opinion,  and  allow  that  a  Chirurge- 
on  ought  to  be  void  of  Humanity,  in  order  to  undertake 
it. 

Its  foie  Idea  will  force  the  moll:  intrepid  to  tremble.  Judge  Cruelty  of 
alfo  what  Refolution  @ne  ought  to  have  to  qualifie  one  to  the  Opera* 
open  the  Belly  of  a  living  Woman,  making  in  it  an  Incifion  tion . 
of  above  half  a  foot  long  3  then  groping  in  the  Cavity  of  the 
Abdomen,  cut  a  like  Wound  in  the  Body  of  the  Matrix  i  then 
pierce  the  Membranes,  and  draw  out  a  Child  through  all  thefe 
Apertures.  This  Operation  terrifies  and  affrights  the  Chirur- 
geon,  even  when  performed  after  the  Death  of  the  Woman. 

What  Horrour  then  fhould  it  not  excite,  when  accompanied 
with  the  Cries  of  a  Mother,  which  we  force  to  fuffer  with 
unparallel’d  Cruelty,  and  the  Effufion  of  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  Blood,  which  flowing  out  by  the  great  Wounds,  may 
kill  her  in  an  Inftant,  while  in  the  Hands  of  the  Opera* 
tor  ? 

If  it  be  true,  that  a  Scratch  of  a  Nail  on  the  Matrix  occafi-  Reafens  for 
ons  Inflammations,  and  frequently  Death,  and  that  an  Ulcer  itsCondem - 
there,  though  never  fo  fmall,  is  almofi:  always  incurable  3  what  nation % 
fatal  Confluences  ought  we  not  to  expe£fc  from  an  Incifion 
of  fix  or  feven  inches  long  ?  Thofe  who  approve  this  Opera¬ 
tion  advance  two  Particulars,  which  don't  agree  with  Experi¬ 
ence  3  the  one,  that  the  Woman  feds  very  little  of  the  Pain, 
when  her  Matrix  is  cutting  3  and  the  other,  that  the  He¬ 
morrhage,  on  this  Occafion,  is  not  fo  large  as  h  imagi&edi 
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The  Senfibility  of  the  Matrix  deftroys  the  firfl  AfTertion,  fwce 
by  the  Acknowledgment  of  all  Women,  the  Pains  which  they 
feel  in  that  Part  are  infupportable,  and  a  flight  Ulcer  there  is 
infinitely  more  painful  than  in  any  other  Part  of  the  Body  : 
The  great  number  of  Vefiels  which  irrigate  the  Uterus  and 
their  largenefs  in  the  time  when  it  contains  the  Infant,’  con 
demn  the  fecond  Reafon  alledged  :  For  if  they  have  ever  o- 
pen’d  a  dead  Woman  in  this  Condition,  they  muft  have  been 
furprifed  to  fee  fo  many  Veins  and  Arteries  ;  and  thefe  Vef- 
fels,  which  when  a  Woman  is  not  with  Child  are  no  bigger 
than  the  fmall  String  of  a  Lute,  towards  the  end  of  her  time 
acquire  the  Diameter  of  a  large  writing  Quill;  What  way  then 
can  there  be  to  cut  fo  many  Channels  filPd  with  Blood,  and 
at  the  fame  time  hinder  the  Effufion  of  that  Humour  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  abundance  ?  What  they  anfwer  to  this  Article  is  by  no  Means 
allowable*  they  fay,  that  the  Child  is  no  fooner  drawn  out  of 
the  Matrix,  than  it  begins  to  refume  its  ordinary  Dimenfions, 
and  that  in  contra&ing  it  felf,  it  flops  the  Orifices  of  the  Vefl 
ids  which  the  Xnciiion  opened  :  But  that  Organ  contracts  but 
f  lowly,  and  requires  at  leaft  two  or  three  Days  to  return  to 
its  natural  Eftate ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  at  moll,  a 
W* omcin  may  lofe  all  her  Blood  to  Death# 
foiftmes  They  add,  that  it  has  been  feen  that  Children  have  bur  A  the 
wnchjeem  Purfe  which  contain’d  them,  and  fallen  into  the  Cavity  of  the 
?£>  render  loyyer  Venter,  where  they  have  remain’d  feveral  Years,  and 
njmmca-  their  Mothers  yet  lived.  ’Tis  true,-  I  have  read  fome  Stories 
of  that  Mature.  Mr.  Boyle  has  given  us  a  very  long  one  which 
happened  at  Thodsufii  and  he  relates,  that  the  Child  remain'd 
twenty  five  Years,  or  thereabouts,  in  its  Mother  s  Belly:  Ano¬ 
ther  Story  of  like  Nature  has  been  related  to  me  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  Sont-a~Mouj[o&.  The  Court  pafhng  that  way  in  the 
Year  1673,  Brother  Barhihrt,  Apothecary  to  the  jefuitsof 
..  that  City,  fhewed  the  Queen  (who  vififed  their Houfe)  a  Child 
which  he  kept  in  Brandy,  which,  he  faid,  was  found  in  the 
Body  of  the  Mother  after  her  Death. 

I  deiired  his  Opinion  on  an  Accident  fo  extraordinary,  and 
he  anfwered  me  in  the  Prefence  of  her  Majefty,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  a  I  win-Lhild,  conceiv’d  at  the  fame  time  which 
the  Mother  was,  as  all  Twins  are*  and  that  in  this  Cafe  there 
was  only  this  difference,  that  the  one  was  formed  within  the 
Body  or  the  other.  I  demonflrated  to  him,  that  his  Opinion 
was  pot  ten i hie,  fince  this  Woman  had  no  bignefs  of  Belly, 
Yili  the  twenty  fixth  or  twenty  feventh  Year  of  her  Age;  that 
becoming  with  Child,  and  having  reach’d  the  due  time  of  her 
going,  (lie  probably  felt  great  Pains,  which  did  not  end  in  a 
Delivery  p  that  ’twas  likely  that  the  Infant,  in  the  time  of  thefe 
fains,  might  burl!  the  Purfe  which  contain’d  it,  and  being  got 
fHif  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  remain’d  there  for  the  fpace 
of  twenty  Years,  that  its  Mother  carried  this  big  Belly  *  and 
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that  fb  much  the  rather,  as  that  the  Waters  themfelves  in 
which  the  Infant  floated  in  that  Purfe  being  fpilt,  and  having 
followed,  it  might  preferve  it  all  that  time,  becaufe  they  ferv’d 
inftead  of  a  Pickle,  in  which  it  was  contracted,  and  as  it  were 
petrified,  fcarce  retaining  any  longer  the  fhape  of  a  Child. 

Thefe  two  Relations  don’t  prove  the  Pcffibility  of  the  Ope-  -dnExami- 
ration  which  we  are  treating  of,  with  regard  to  a  living  Wo-  nation  of 
man?  becaufe  *tis  certain,  that  thefe  Children  found  in  theVa-  thefe  Rela - 
cuity  of  the  Abdomen  were  not  form’d  in  the  ordinary  Cavi-  tiom. 
ty  of  the  Matrix,  which  we  call  its  Fund ,  but  in  one  of  the 
Tubes }  it  not  being  impoflible  that  an  Egg  might  flop  there, 
which  growing  to  a  certain  bignefs,  this  Tube  which  could 
Slot  contain  it  any  longer,  broke,  to  make  way  for  the  Child 
to  fall  into  fbme  part  of  the  lower  Belly}  and  the  Veflels  of 
this  Tube  not  being  fo  confiderable  as  thofe  of  the  Matrix,  did 
not  lofe  Blood  enough  to  kill  the  Mother :  Thus  I  perlifl  in 
my  Sentiment,  which  is,  that  a  Child,  whatfoever  Efforts  it 
may  make,  cannot  burft  the  Matrix,  becaufe  it  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  as  much  as  is  neceflary  to  contain  it  :  And  we  fee  alfo  eve¬ 
ry  day,  that  'tis  capable  of  holding  two,  and  often  three,  with¬ 
out  breaking.  Jr*  ’ 

I  don’t  diftruft  thefe  two  Stories,  which  to  me  feem  pofli- 
ble,  in  the  manner  which  I  have  juft:  been  telling  you :  But  I 
am  more  afcertain’d  of  one  which  I  final!  relate  to  you  in  two 
Words,  and  which  confirms  what  I  advance.  In  June  1681, 
one  of  the  Bed-chamber  Women  to  the  Dauphinefs,  being  fix 
Months  or  thereabouts  gone  with  Child,  was  furprized  with 
exceflive  Pains  in  the  Region  of  the  Womb  ;  the  Cries  which 
fhe  utter’d,  fhew’d  that  Part  to  be  none  of  the  leaft  fenfible  > 
they  were  follow’d  by  Convulsions,  her  Belly  appear’d  vifibly 
fwell’d,  and  fhe  dy’d  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
Queen  and  Dauphinefs ,  furprized  at  fuch  a  fudden  Death,  com¬ 
manded  me  to  open  her  Body,  to  explore  the  Caufe  of  it  ,* 
which  I  did  the  next  Day,  in  the  Prefence  of  Monficur  Da- 
quin,  then  the  King’s  fir  ft  Phyflqian,  and  Monfieur  Fagon,  firft 
Phyfician  to  the  Queen.  I  found  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly  in- 
tircly  full  of  Blood,  and  a  Child  laid  on  the  great  Inteftins. 

I  examin’d  the  Matrix,  which  was  not  like  that  of  other  Wo¬ 
men}  it  had  two  Funds  or  Bottoms,  in  one  of  which  I  found 
a  Mole,  or  falfe  Conception}  and  in  the  other,  which  was  the 
Supernumerary,  had  been  form’d  a  Child,  which  having  liv’d 
’till  the  fixth  Month,  had  torn  that  Part,  which  not  being  ei¬ 
ther  fo  firm,  or  fo  thick,  as  the  Fund  of  an  ordinary  Uterus , 
was  not  able  any  longer  to  refift  it :  But  the  Veflels  which 
nourifh’d  it,  having  by  their  Rupture  abundantly  pour’d  the 
Blood  into  the  Abdomen ,  the  Woman  foon  dyed.  I  have  pub- 
lifhed  a  Relation  of  this  Accident,  under  the  Title  of  an  Ana¬ 
tomical  Hifiory  of  an  extraordinary  Matrix ,  with  the  Approba¬ 
tion  of  the  two  firft  Fhyficims. 
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Other  Ilea-  Tis  not  only  the  Cruelty  of  this  Operation,  and  the  Inev?- 

jms  (tgatnji  table  Death  which  follows  it,  which  ought  to  divert  us  from 
tO  ever  thinking  of  the  Performance  of  it;  but  befides,  Religion 

forbids  it :  For  it  being  put  to  the  Queftion,  which  ought  to 
be  fav  d,  the  Mother  ©r  the  Child,  when  the  Midwives  or 
Male-Operators  find  it  impoffible  to  preferve  the  Life  of  both, 
the  Doclors  of  the  S  or  bonne  and  the  mod  famous  Cafuids 
have  decided  it,  that  the  Life  of  the  Mother  ought  rather  to 
be  fav  d  than  that  of  the  Child.  On  which  Principle  we 
ought  to  take  ipecial  Care  how  we  undertake  an  Operation? 
which  will  infallibly  kill  her. 

Some  tell  us,  that  this  Operation  has  been  perform'd  at  Lon¬ 
don  and  AmJlerrfam ;  and  we  daily  hear  the  good  Women,  and 
Men  as  credulous  as  they,  affirm,  that  it  has  been  pradbifed  on 
their  Neighbours  and  Companions.  But  I  rank  all  tfcefe  Sto¬ 
ries  among#  thofe  related  of  Spirits  and  Conjurers,  and  believe 
pone  of  them.  So  many  Extravagancies  are  reported,  that  a 
Mao  of  Judgment  ought  to  diftruft  every  thing ,  and  believe 
no  more  than  what  is  related  to  him  by  credible  Perfbns :  And 
none  of  our  celebrated  Chirurgeons  having  pradbifed  this 

Section,  I  am  in  the  right  to  condemn  it  by  their  Exam¬ 
ple. 

Refutation  ^  A  Modern  Author,  who  advifes  and  approves  this  Opera- 
°faJ?o  etn  teb*s  us,  to  authorize  his  Proceeding,  that  a  Woman  of 
jiumr.  Chateau  Thierry  came  to  the  HotelDieu  at  Paris  to  be  cur'd 
©f  a  Ventral  Hernia  of  an  exceffive  bignefs,  who  after  three 
Dreffings  dyed >  before  which,  having  allured  the  Chirurgeons 
that  the  C&farean  Section  had  formerly  been  performed  on  her, 
tne  laid  Chirurgeons  of  that  Hoipital  having  theCuriolity  to  open 
her  after  her  Death,  found  that  the  Wound  of  the  Belly  not 
being  well  re-united  had  occalioced  the  forming  of  the  Her - 
nia,  and  obferved  on  the  Body  of  the  Womb,  as  well  exter- 
naLy  as  internally,  Lome  Lines  which  marked  out  the  Place 
explication  that  had  been  cicatriz  d.  To  all  this  I  anfwer;  fir#,  that  thole 
*f  the  Fact  Lines  might  be  thofe  which  we  find  naturally  there,  and  which 
related*  have  impeded  on  ibme  Authors  lb  far,  as  to  engage  them  very 
unjulily  to  aflertj  that  they  feparated  the  Matrix  into  two  Ca¬ 
vities ;  the  right  of  which  was  deftin’d  for  Boys,  and  the  left 
iOi'  Girls.  I  add?  that  the  Wound  in  the  Belly  might  be  cam* 
,  fed  by  ^me  great  Abcefs  on  that  Part  ;  and  that  if  this  Wo , 

man  averred,  that  fhe  had  fullered  that  Operation,  Die  was 
Jlu*  G'fL  who  after  being  delivered  in  Cottvulfions  with¬ 
out  her  knowledge,  had  been  made  believe  that  the  Child 
was  taken  out  ©f  her  Side;  and  Iaftly,  I  conclude,  that  tho* 
this  Smry  were  true,  it  proves  that  this  Operation  ought  to 
be  tanked  among#  the  number  of  thole,  whole  Performance 
kills  the  Patients,  fince  after  that  this  Woman  only  languiflied 
■ifLii.  a  rtufeiable  Lite  loaded  with  Indifpolitions,  which  at  la# 
M ought  her  to  an  Hoipital,  where  fbe  met  her  Death.  The 

Obferva- 
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Obfervation  which  I  am  going  to  relate>  feems  yet  more  to 
favour  our  prefent  Opinion. 

Monfieur  Ralean ,  Chirurgeon  at  Xaintes ,  tells  us,  that  in  Another 
the  Tear  1689  he  performed  the  Cafarean  Seftion  on  a  Mer-  Ferfor- 
chant’s  Wife  of  that  City,  who  could  not  be  delivered  after  a  mcmce » 
three  Days  Labour ;  that  he  executed  it  in  the  Prefence  of  his  roith  its 
Brother  Chirurgeon,  Mr.  Jolain :  That  the  Child  liv’d  two  Anfmr . 
Days,  and  the  Mother  was  cur’d.  Paffing  by  Xaintes  with 
the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Princes,  I  lodg’d  at  the  Houfe  of 
Mr.  Moreau ,  an  able  Phyfician,  by  whom  I  informed  my  felf 
of  the  Truth  of  this  Story.  He  told  me,  that  he  was  n<|)t  pre¬ 
fent  at  the  Operation,  that  he  did  not  fee  the  Patient  ’till  iy 
Days  after,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  three  or  four  Phyfi- 
cians,  and  that  they  found  her  in  a  fair  way  of  Cure ;  that  this 
Woman  became  and  continued  lame  ;  that  {he  had  no  more 
Children  afterwards,  and  that  after  the  Death  of  her  Husband, 

(he  retired  out  of  the  City,  and  lived  at  a  Country-Houle. 

But  this  Story,  whofe  End  feems  happier  than  the  former, 
juftifies  what  has  been  faid  of  the  Chirurgeon,  that  he  was  too 
rafh  in  this  Undertaking,  fince  three  Days  of  Travel  don’t 
make  out  a  Time  long  enough  to  defpair  of  a  Woman’s  Deli¬ 
very  by  ordinary  Means :  Who  knows  whether  the  Womb  is 
well  cicatrized,  and  whether  there  did  not  remain  a  Fiftula,  or 
an  Ulcer,  which  incedantly  running,  mud:  have  obliged  the 
Patient  to  a  languifhing  Life,  during  thefmall  time  which  fhe 
continued  in  the  World  after  this  Operation. 

I  don’t  yield  my  felf  confuted  by  thefe  Relations,  nor  by 
the  Reafons  of  thole  who  tell  us,  that  the  Operation  ought 
never  to  be  performed,  but  in  cafe  of  an  Impoffibility  of  be¬ 
ing  otherwife  delivered  ;  for  you  will  find  very  few  Women 
which  cannot  be  naturally  delivered  :  ’Tis  always  the  Impati¬ 
ence,  either  of  the  Woman,  or  the  Operator,  orthofe  prefent, 
which  raife  a  Defpair  of  the  Child’s  coming  out  the  ordinary 
way;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  but  wait;  if  the  Womb  be 
found  of  a  very  hard  Confidence,  and  is  flow  in  opening,  don’t 
grow  impatient,  it  will  accomplifh  in  four  or  fix  Days  what 
it  could  not  in  two.  We  ought  not  often  to  regulate  our  felves  QQYiflrma^ 
by  the  Cries  of  the  Woman,  feme  on  the  lead  Pains  which  tionofihe 
they  begin  to  feel  will  cry  out  louder  than  others  in  the  great-  pr  'ecejiin^ 
ed ;  this  is  what  we  ought  to  examine ;  and,  above  all,  to  \€lirons^ 
make  ufe  of  Patience,  becaufe  that  Delivery  being  Nature’s  ^ 

Task,  fhe  always  brings  about  her  End,  efpecially  when  the 
Midwile  and  Operator  afiid  her  by  the  Means  which  Art  pre- 
feribes,  and  Prudence  provides  in  particular  Cafes.  We  ought 
then  to  refer  it  to  her,  fince  ’tis  certain  that  all  Women  are 
generally  provided  with  thenecedary  Dilpodtions  for  their  De¬ 
livery,  feme  fooner,  others  later. 

By 
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By  all  that  lias  been  laid,  you  fee  clearly  that  I  am  utterly 
againft  thofe  who  advife  the  Application  of  this  C&farean  Se¬ 
ction  to  a  live  Woman.  Mr.  Mmricem ,  one  of  the  molb  ce¬ 
lebrated  Men-Midwives  of  thefe  Times,  and  who  has  written 
very  judicioufly  on  the  Delivery  of  Women,  abfolutely  con¬ 
demns  it  in  this  Cafe:  You  may  fee  his  Reafons  in  the  Chap¬ 
ter  isi  which  he  fpeaks  of  this  Operation  ;  but  I  am  of  his 
Mind,  that  it  ought  to  be  performed,  and  farther,  that  we  are 
obliged  by  an  exprefs  Commandment  of  the  Law,  to  open  the 
Bellies  of  all  pregnant  Women  in  the  very  next  Moment  af¬ 
ter  their  expiring,  when  they  have  not  brought  forth  their 
Fruit. 

Two  principal  Motives  urge  the  Chirurgeon  to  perform  the 
Ctfarem  Section  on  a  pregnant  Woman  as  foon  as  fhe  is  dead  j 
the  one,  to  endeavour  the  faving  the  Life  of  the  Child  $  and 
the  other,  in  order  to  procure  its  Baptifement. 

If  a  Chirurgeon  is  prelent,  when  a  Woman  eight  or  nine 
Months  gone  with  Child  happens  to  be  aHalfmated  or  killed 
by  fome  fatal  Accident,  or  fuddenly  ends  her  Days  by  an  Apo¬ 
plexy,  a  Fright,  &c.  it  is  not  impoffible,  that  by  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening  of  the  Belly,  he  may  draw  out  a  yet  living  In¬ 
fant*  and  by  that  Means  fecure  it  from  a  Death,  which  would 
unavoidably  .happen  to  it,  if  it  flay’d  in  the  Matrix  but  fome 
Moments  after  the  Principle  of  Lire  in  the  Mother  is  de (fray¬ 
ed.  There  are  Inftances  of  Children  taken  out  of  the  Womb 
in  this  manner,  which  have  lived  thefpace  of  an  ordinary  Life. 
Wherefore,  without  any  Lofs  of  Time  in  arguing,  the  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  muff  expeditioufly  proceed  to  the  Operation,  in  order 
to  endeavour  to  five  the  Life  of  the  Child,  as  has  fometimes 
been  done. 

If  the  Woman  has  not  been  pregnant  above  four,  live  or  fix 
Months,  ’tis  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Child  fhould  long  fur- 
vive  its  Mother  ;  neverthelefs,  the  C&farean  Section  ought  to 
be  performed,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  living  Child,  andbaptifing 
it  before  it  dyes.  So  that  in  what  time  foever  ef  the  Pregnan¬ 
cy  it  falls,  and  by  what  mortal  Caufe  foever  the  Woman  dyes, 
her  Belly  ought  to  be  open’d ;  that  if  it  be  not  poffible  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Life  of  the  Child ;  at  leaft,  ’tis  reafonabls  to  hope  to 
be  able  to  baptize  it  ;  which  may  be  more  fecurely  and  expe¬ 
ditioufly  dorse  this  way,  than  any  other. 

The  Term  of  Embry helkein,  which  the  Greeks  have  bellow¬ 
ed  on  this  Operation,  being  derived  from  Embryon ,  an  Infant, 
and  Helkein  to  draw,  hints  to  us  its  being  pradtifed  before 
there  were  any  C&fars  :  As  alfo,  that  the  African  Scipio  was 
not  the  firft  who  was  brought  into  the  World  this  way  j  and 
if  the  Name  of  G ajar e an  Operation  continued,  ’twas  only  an 
Account  of  its  being  eafier  to  pronounce,  than  that  of  Em- 
bryhelkein ,  Let’s  now  examine  how  ’tis  performed. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  who  advife  this  Operation  to  be  applied  to  a  living 
Woman,  tell  us,  that  with  the  Inciflon  Knife,  A,  we  mult 
make  a  large  Incifion  on  the  lateral  Part  of  the  Belly,  tracing 
out  the  Shape  of  a  Crefcent,  and  immediatey  afterwards  open 
the  Fund  of  the  Uterus,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  Child  by 
the  Apertures  made  in  that  Organ,  and  the  lower  Venter,  by 
the  lame  Inftrument ;  that,  with  the  Spunges,  B,  B,  we  foak 
up  all  the  Blood  which  flows  out  in  this  Operation  that  we 
ought  not  to  apply  any  Suture  to  the  Womb,  becaufc,  contra 
dling  it  felf,  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  re-approach  each  other  ; 
but  that  the  Belly  muft  be  fewed  up  as  in  the  Gajlrorhaphy * 
with  the  two  curve  Needles,  C,  C,  threaded  with  the  String, 

D,  D,  and  the  Suture  being  performed,  mull:  be  cover’d  with 
the  Plaifter,  E,  and  over  that  with  the  Bolfter,  F ;  and  then 
with  the  circular  Bondage,  G,  which  is  fatten’d  by  the  Scapu- 
lary  Bandage,  H  ;  taking  care  daily  to  drefs  this  Wound,  which, 
as  they  teftifie,  heals  as  eaflly  as  others  In  other  Parts  of  the. 

Body, 

Thofe  who  never  pra&ife  it,  but  on  dead  Women,  wait 
their  Expiration  ;  at  which  Inftant  they  apply  to  their  Work 
with  all  poflible  Diligence.  To  which  purpofe  the  Chirurgeon 
does  not  place  the  Body  on  the  Table,  as  is  done  in  ordinary 
Apertures,  he  does  not  with  Ink  trace  out  the  Place  of  the 
Incifion,  which  he  does  not  make  on  one  of  the  Sides  of 
the  Belly,  becaufe  thicker  there  than  in  the  middle }  and  for 
the  greater  Expediton,  he  avoids  making  the  Incifion  in  form 
of  a  Crefcent,  as  fome  diredf.  He  begins  then  with  clapping 
the  Tap  or  Gagg,  I,  into  the  Woman’s  Mouth,  to  keep  it  o-  What  to  be 
pen  j  he  then  uncovers  her  Belly,  and  with  the  Knife,  K,  obfeyved. 
makes  an  Incifion  below  the  Xiphoeides ,  or  Enfiform  Cartilage , 
ending  it  above  the  Ocnubis.  As  foon  as  he  has  pierced  the 
HeritoricLum ,  into  the  Orifice  he  introduces  one  of  the  Fingers 
of  his  left  Hand  to  raife  it  up,  and  with  the  Scifiars,  L,  he  fl- 
nifhes  the  Aperture  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Belly,  when 
he  immediately  difcerns  the  Matrix,  by  reafon  that  the  Epiploon 
is  mounted  upwards,  and  the  Inteftins  ranged  on  its  Side ;  and, 
with  the  fame  Knife,  he  opens  the  Matrix,  by  making  an  In« 
cifion  large  enough  for  the  Paflage  of  the  Child,  which  he  finds 
enveloped  with  its  Membranes,  which  muft  be  torn,  if  ten¬ 
der  j  or  cut,  if  too  hard  to  be  opened  and  feparated  by  the 
Nails.  The  Child  thus  difcovered,  the  Operator  raifes  its  Head 
with  the  left  Hand,  and,  with  the  right,  pouring  Water  upon 
him  out  of  the  Ewer,  M,  baptizes  it  without  any  Delay  j  then  he 
takes  it  out  of  the  Womb,  ties  its  Navel- firing  with  the  Thread, 

N,  about  an  Inch  from  the  Body,  and  about  half  a  Finger’s 
breadth  beyond  the  Ligament  cuts  it.  He  then  delivers  the 
Child  to  fome  Woman,  who  having  wrapt  it  up  in  a  piece  of 
Linnen  very  well  warm’d,  keeps  clofe  by  the  Fire,  where  fhe 
makes  ufe  of  all  poflible  Means  to  ftrengthen  it,  either  by  re- 
|  -  warming. 
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warming,  wafhing  it  with  warm  Water  or  Wine,  breathing 
in  its  Face,  and  opening  its  Mouth,  in  order  to  make  it  fwal- 
low  fome  Drops  of  a  fpiritous  Liquor. 

If  I  told  you,  that  the  Mother’s  Mouth  ought  to  be  kept  o~ 
pen  during  the  Operation,  ’tis  not  that  on  this  Head  I  run  in~ 
to  the  vulgar  Error  of  the  Populace,  which  will  have  the  Child 
refpire  in  its  Mother’s  Womb ;  and  that  when  the  Child  is 
found  dead,  as  it  frequently  happens,  ’tis  becaufe  the  Chirur- 
geon  did  not  put  the  Gagg  into  the  Mother’s  Mouth  :  I  know 
this  Circumflance  to  be  wholly  ufelefs,  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  in  order  to  pleafe  the  By-flanders,  and  avoid  all  the 
foolifh  prating  (with  regard  to  the  Chirurgeon)  of  fbme  filly 
Women,  or  People  wholly  ignorant  of  Anatomy,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  there  is  fo  little  Communication  betwixt  the  Mouth 
and  the  Uterus ,  that  the  Air  would  rather  pafs  to  the  Foetus 
through  the  Privities,  than  any  other  place. 

The  Aperture  of  the  Matrix  is  not  to  be  made  with  too 
much  Precipitation,  nor  mull  the  Penknife  be  thruil  too  far 
at  once,  on  a  Suppofition  that  the  Womb  is  two  Fingers  breadth 
thick,  as  moll  Authors  have  aflertedj  for  in  lb  doing  he  would 
certainly  wound  the  Infant,  it  being  beyond  quellion  that  this 
Part  is  thinner  in  the  laft  days  of  Pregnancy,  than  in  the  firlb ; 
and  that,  like  other  Membranes,  its  thicknefs  dirninifhes  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  Extenlion,  it  being  fometimes  as  thin  as  a  flrong 
Parchment.  What  deceived  thefe  ancient  Writers,  is,  that  ha¬ 
ving  open’d  the  Place  to  which  the  Placenta  was  fix’d,  that  is, 
at  its  Fund,  or  bottom,  they  confounded  the  thicknefs  of  this 
after-Birth,  with  that  of  the  proper  Subfiance  of  the  Matrix 
feparated  from  its  Sanguinary  and  Lymphatic  Veflels,  which 
are  really  very  thick,  but  wbofe  Tunics  are  very  thin.  They 
have  yet,  on  this  Head,  form’d  many  Arguments,  which  are 
wholly  confuted  by  Experience  it  felf. 

The  Chirurgeon  ought  to  be  informed  of  this  natural  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Matrix,  for  fear  of  his  being  deceived  on  fuch 
Occafions ;  but  if  he  has  but  a  final!  Ihare  of  Dexterity,  he 
will  not  hurt  the  Child }  for  under  the  Matrix  there  are  Invo- 
lucra,  or  Purfes,  which  contain  the  Waters  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  Child  fwims  s  which  facilitate  the  Operation,  and 
hinder  the  Chirurgeon’s  wounding  the  Foetus,  at  leaft  if  he  does 
not  go  to  work  inconliderately  and  llupidly. 

We  dilcover  whether  the  Child  is  living  or  dead,  by  feeling 
the  Navel  firing  5  if  we  there  perceive  a  Pulfation,  ’tis  a  iign 
that  Stis  alive,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  baptized  $  and  if  we 
feel  none,  there  is  all  the  Reafon  in  the  World  to  believe  that 
’tis  dead.  Upon  which  arifes  a  Queflion,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  baptized  or  not  ?  For  fome  Cafuifls  require  inconteflible 
Signs  of  Life  as  neceflary  in  order  to  the  Adminiflration  of 
©apfcifm,  alledging,  that  ’twould  be  a  Profanation  of  that  Sa¬ 
crament,  to  admit  the  Celebration  of  it  on  a  linking  Garcafs. 

. .  .  '  . .  But 
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But  as  for  my  own  Practice,  I  baptize  all,  and  that  for  two 
Reafons:  One  of  which  is.  That  it  may  happen  that  an  In¬ 
fant  may  be  alive,  and  have  a  few  gafping  Sighs  to  breath 
out,  though  we  cannot  difcover  any  manifeft  Puliation  of  the 
Navel-firing  j  in  which  Cafe  ’twould  be  to  fall  into  the  fatal 
Misfortune  of  refufing'  Baptifm  to  a  living  Child,  becauie  not 
ftrong  enough  to  give  us  any  certain  Signs  of  its  Life.  The 
other  Reaibn  is,  that  in  thefe  forts  of  Operations  the  Patient's 
Chamber  is  always  full  of  Relations  or  Neighbours,  the  moil: 
of  which  are  intimidated  and  pre-poftefted  with  the  moil  un- 
reafonable  Prejudices.  I  have  feen  them  catch  up  the  Child 
juft  taken  out  of  its  Mother's  Womb,  where  it  had  been  dead 
feveral  days,  warm  it  by  the  Fire,  and  at  the  lead  Motion 
which  they  feem  to  perceive  it  to  make,  as  the  never  fo  little 
opening  an  Eyebrow,  (lining  a  Lip,  <&c.  they  immediately 
crie^TTf,  and  affure  the  Company  that  the  Child  is  alive,  not  at 
all  confidering  that  thefe  Motions  were  the  EfFedls  of  thefe 
which  they  forced  the  Head  to  make  by  their  Endeavours  to 
reftore  it  to  Life.  If  in  fuch  cafes  the  Chirurgeon  refuie  to 
baptize  the  Child,  he  will  draw  upon  him  the  Hatred  of  the 
Publick,  and  none  of  the  Women  will  ever  forgive  him. 

There  is  yet  an  Expedient  which  remedies  all  thefe  Incon-  Horn  to 
veniencies,  which  is  the  conditional  Adminiflration  of  Bap-  baptize  an 
tifrn,  by  uftng  the  following  Words,  with  Intention  to  perform  Infant  in 
what  the  Chriftian  Church  orders  on  the  like  occaiion;  If  thou  its  Mother's 
art  living ,  7  baptize  thee ,  in  the  Name  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Belly* 

Holy -Gh oft,  Amen,  So  that  if  the  Child  is  alive,  ’tis  duly  bap¬ 
tized  j  and  if  dead,  the  Carcafs  is  not  chriftened  ,  and  the  moil 
fcrupulous  cannot  cenfure  this  way  of  proceeding,  iince  the 
Church  it  felf  does  not  baptize  thofe  Children,  thus  chriftened 
without  Eccleiiailical  Ceremony,  on  a  prefting  Exigence,  any 
otherwife  than  under  Condition,  and  in  cafe  that  they  have 
not  been  formally  baptized,  when  we  were  obliged  to  do  it 
without  Ceremony. 

W  hen  I  preicribe  Rules  to  the  Chirurgeon,  how  he  ought 
to  deport  himfelf  in  the  baptizing  of  a  Child,  I  fuppofe  no 
Frieft  to  be  at  hand  to  do  it,  and  that  Circumftances  are  fo 
prefting  that  there  is  not  time  to  procure  one  i  as  when  a 
Woman,  by  the  Reception  of  a  Blow,  falls  inftantly  dead. 

But  when  the  Difeaie  allows  any  time,  we  ought  never  to 
negledl  the  fending  for  a  Prieft,  efpecially  one  that  belongs  to 
the  Panfh,  and  to  entreat  him,  after  the  Agonies  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther,  to  flay  a  Moment  longer  to  baptize  the  Child:  In  which 
cafe  the  Chirurgeon  is  no  farther  concerned  than  in  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  the  Operation.  - 
.  The  Chirurgeon  muft  leave  no  Endeavours  unattempted,  to 
difcover  whether  the  Child  is  living,  or  not,  becauie,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Cuftom  of  many  Countries,  if  the  Infant  iiirvives 
its  Mother,  the  Father  inherits  all  the  perfbna!  Eftate  $  and  on 
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the  contrary,  if  the  Child  dy’d  before  the  Mother,  her  Relati¬ 
ons  are  the  Heirs;  fc  that  in  cafe  of  a  Law  Suit  betwixt  the 
Father  and  his  Wife’s  Relations,  which  frequently  happens,  the 
*  Chirurgeon  is  to  be  the  decifive  Evidence ;  his  thus  far  in  his 
Power  to  occafion  the  getting  or  lofing  the  Caufe  of  either 
fide,  and  the  Sentences  of  the  Judge  turn  on  his  Report, 
which  lays  an  Obligation  on  him  to  be  able  to  make  it  with 
Certainty,  with  regard  to  his  Confcience. 

What  to  he  The  Operation  being  performed  with  all  the  Precautions  al- 
done  after  ready  hinted,  if  the  Child  be  found  alive,  the  Care  of  it  be- 
the  extra-  longs  to  the  Relations;  but  if  dead,  it  muft  be  returned  into 
ction  of  its  Mother’s  Belly,  which  muft  be  fowed  up  in  the  fame  man- 
the  Child,  ner  as  dead  Carcafles  are  after  opening. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  have  fhewn  you  all  the  Operations  pra¬ 
ctis’d  on  the  inferior  Venter,  amongft  which  you  donhiftnd 
any  Cauterizings  of  the  Ventricle,  Liver  or  Spleen,  wnfch 
fome  Phyficians  fuppofe  practicable.  They  pretend,  that 
when  thefe  Parts  are  as  it  were  ftupified,  or  render’d  too  flug- 
gifh  in  the  performance  of  their  Functions  by  fome  frigid  In- 
difpofition  which  flackens-  their  Activity,  they  ought  to  be 
awaken’d,  and  warm’d  by  the  application  of  feveral  burning 
or  red  hot  Irons  to  the  neareft  Region  of  thofe  Parts;  but  the 
Pain  which  the  Patients  are  put  to  by  thefe  Operations,  with¬ 
out  reaping  any  advantage,  has  engaged  us  to  rejeCt  them,  and 
accufe  thofe  Perfons  of  Cruelty  who  are  able  to  put  them  in 
PraClice. 

Softening  Good  Chinirgeons  have  retrench’d  the  Fire  from  all  Opera- 
of  the  Mo-  ^ons  Perform’d  on  the  Flefh,  and  no  longer  make  ufe  of  any 
dern  Chi-  rfiore  than  a  few  burning  Irons  on  thofe  Bones  which  are  in- 
turgery. j  fenlible,  on  which  occafions  alfo  they  are  but  very  rarely  us’d. 

Our  Art  has  abandon’d  thofe  harfh  Methods,  by  which  Farriers 
torment  with  ^burning  Irons  thofe  poor  Horfes  which  they 
might  otherwife  Cure :  And  if  their  way  of  making  ufe  of 
Irons  and  Firejlrikes  a  horror  into  the  Spectators  of  this  Pra¬ 
ctice  on  Animals,  who  is  there  could  refrain  complaining,  who 
could  fee  a  Man’s  Belly  burnedj  whofe  Cries  would  move  the 
moft  ftony  Heart? 

Condemn*-  About  thirty  Years  paft  there  arofe  a  certain  SeCt  of  Chi- 
tion  of  thofe  rurgeons  which  applauded  their  being  the  ftrft  Inventors  of 
■mho  under- an  Operation  which  they  pretended  to  put  in  Practice  :  It  was 
take  to  cut  the  taking  out  the  Milt,  and  was  called  the  Unfpleening  or  Vn- 
out'the  milting  of  a  Man.  They  looked  on  this  part  as  ufelefs  and 

Milt*  noxious,  becaufe  (perhaps)  unacquainted  with  its  ufes  ;  and, 

in  purfuit  of  this  Opinion,  they  prefcribe  the  making  an  Inci- 
lion  in  the  Left  Hypochondrmm ,  thro’  which  they  take  out  the 
Milt,  and  after  having  made  a  Ligature  of  the  Veflels,  boldly 
cut  it  of.  This  Operation  being  performed  on  fome  Dogs 
which  did  not  thereupon  dye  on  the  Spot,  they  thence  de¬ 
duc’d  and  proclaim’d  the  Adva  ntages  which  would  accrue  to 

Man- 
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Mankind  by  it;  but  all  the  Animals  on  which  it  was  pra&is’d 
dying  a  few  Months  after,  there  was  never  fo  much  as  one 
Man  which  would  try  it.  *Tis  therefore  that  no  longer  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  thefe  cruel  Operations,  which  owing  their  ex- 
iftence  to  feme  crude  Brains,  found  a  Sepulture  in  that  of  their 
Inventors. 


The  End  of  the  Second  'Detnonftration. 
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Of  the  Operations PraF/ifed  on  the  Blad¬ 
der  >  Yard  and  Matrix. 


Gentle  m  e  n3 

r  E  fame  Reafons  which  oblig’d  us  to  be^ 
gin  our  Qperations  with  thofe  Pradis’d  on 
the  Lower  Belly,  engage  us  to  continue 
them  by  thofe  required  by  the  Difeafes  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  Bladder,  Yard  and  Matrix,* 
Winch  tarts  not  being  much  lets  ffibjed  to 
Corruption  than  the  others  of  the  inferior 
Venter,  we  fhall  go  to  work  with  them*  in  order  to  fepa- 
rate  them  from  cur  Subjed. 

Oneof  the  greateft  and  mold  difficult  Chirurgical  Operations 
is,  the  extvadion  of  a  Stone  out  of  the  Bladder.  Hippocrates 
found  it  fo  painful  and  dangerous,  that  he  refolved  never  to  at¬ 
tempt  it 5  and  in  oft  Chirurgeons  in  cur  Days  following  the 
Examples  of  the  Ancients,  as  well  as  them,  inhibit  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  it,  leaving^  the  Execution  of  it  to  thofe  who  make 
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it  their  foie  Bufinefs,  and  apply  their  ufmoft  Care  to  excell  in 

it. 

The  Greeks  term’d  thefe  fort  of  Chirtirgeons  Lithotomoii  and  Ttymolo- 
we,  at  prefent,  call  them  Lithotomifis ,  from  Lithotomy ,  the  gy  of  Li- 
Denomination  of  this  Operation.  This  Word  is  compounded  thotofoiif!.' 
of  the  two  Greek  ones  5  Lithos ,  which  fignifies  Stone ;  and 
Temnein ,  tocut  orfeparate.  This  Etymology-  tho’  juft,  has  met  Oh'jeBion 
with  its  Cenfurers,  which  pretend  that  his  not  properly  adapt-  anfaer'd* 
ed  to  the  Operation  to  which  his  apply’d,  iince  it  does  not  cut 
the  Stone  j  and  the  Word  Cyftitomu  more  emphatically  ex- 
prefles  its  Intention,  being  derived  from  Gyfiis,  a  Bladder*  arid 
Temnein ,  which  fignifies  to  divide,  by  reafon  that  it  is  an  In- 
cifion  made  in  the  Bladder.  To  which  is  reply’d,  that  Cyfli- 
tomia  is  the  Word  which  is  given,  and  perfectly  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  Operation  on  the  Bladder,  deftin’d  for  the  drawing 
out  the  Urine,  which  cannot  otherwile  make  its  way  out,  to 
the  Truth  of  which  you  will  fubferibe,  when  I  fhall  have  de- 
monftrated  to  you  that  Operation.  Befides,  under  the  Name 
of  Lythotomy>  are  exprefled  and  deferibed  all  the  Operations 
inufe,  with  regard  to  Stones 5  and  *t would  be  to  give  the  Chi- 
rurgeons  an  unneceflary  Trouble,  and  vainly  fatigue  the  Stu¬ 
dents  of  their  Art,  by  impoling  on  them  the  Ufe  of  a  new 
Term,  which  would  not  more  fignificantly  exprefs  the  thing 
which  is  already  known  to  all  the  World  by  the  ufual  Name  : 

Add  to  this,  that  though  the  Stone  is  not  commonly  broken, 
yet  the  Ends  of  cutting  the  Organ,  being  to  draw  out  the 
Stones,  to  feparate  and  difengage  them  when  faftened,  to  di- 
minifh  or  attenuate  them  when  foft  or  friable,  or  to  break 
them  into  bits  when  too  big,  in  order  the  more  commodiouily 
to  loofen  them  from  the  Parts,  we  cannot  aftign  a  Name  to 
exprefs  this  Operation  better  than  that  of  Lithotomy . 

By  Lithotomy  we  then  underftand  a  Chirurgical  Operation,  Definition 
by  which  we  extract  out  of  the  Bladder,  the  Stones  therein  of  thisOffa 
contained  ;  and,  under  the  Name  of  Stones,  we  generally  com-  ration. 
prehentf  all  exotic  Bodies >  as  Clots  of  Blood,  Membranes,  har¬ 
den’d  Flefh,  and  whatever,  by  their  Mafs,  Bignefs  and  Con- 
fiftence,  obftru£t  the  Courfe  of  the  Urine,  and  oblige  us  to 
apply  this  Operation,  to  clear  the  Organ. 

Of  the  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder . 

WE  daily  find  Stones  in  the  Reins  and  Bladders  of  Mens 
there  are  but  few  which  do  not,  with  their  Urine,  void 
Sand,  Gravel,  or  fome  fort  of  Stone  >  but  ’tis  very  difficult  to 
know  how,  and  in  what  place  thefe  exotic  Bodies  can  be  ge¬ 
nerated.  This  is  a  Secret  which  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  ufe 
his  uemoft  Efforts  to  difeover;  wherefore,  without  bemg  dif- 
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couraged,  we  fhall  offer  what  we  think  to  be  the  Caufe  of  their 

Operation. 

Of  the  Or*-  All  our  Authors  which  to  this  time  have  written  on  this 

gindof  the  Subject,  and  among#  others,  Fernelius ,  who,  after  Hippocra- 
Stone.  tes ,  has  taken  moft  Pains  in  the  Explication  of  it,  have  told 
ns,  That  thefe  Stones  were  formed  from  the  moft  vifcous  and 
terrefirial  part  of  the  Urine,  that  the  moft  fubtile  part  of  this 
Excrement  being  confiimed  by  the  Heat  of  the  Reins,  the 
grofier  petrifies  and  hardens,  as  Pots  of  foft  and  pliable  Earth 
do  by  the  heat  of  the  Furnace  ;  and  that  then  the  Pores  thro* 
which  the  Urine  feparates  it  felf  from  the  Blood  being  too 
narrow,  the  thickeft  Particles  of  the  Urine  flopping  in  thefe 
Conduits,  petrifie  by  their  long  continuance  there,  and  the  heat 
of  the  Parts,  where  they  increafe  by  a  continual  Apofition  of 
Three  Cm-  Matters  one  upon  another:  So  that,  according  to  them,  there 
fee  of  it ,  etc-  are  three  Caufes  of  the  Generation  of  Stones  ;  the  material, 
cording  to  confifting  of  whatever  is  moft  vifcous  and  terrefirial  in  the 
the  And-  Urine  j  the  inflrumental*  which  are  the  too  narrow  Paflages 
mts,  of  the  Reins  where  this  Matter  is  flopped  ;  and  the  efficient* 
afcribed  to  the  heat  of  the  Place,  which,  by  drying  it,  forms 
the  Gravel  or  Stones. 

They  were  confirmed  in  this  Opinion  from  their  daily  Ob- 
fervation,  that  Children  are  more  fubje£t  to  the  Stone  than 
grown  Perfbns,  and  efpecially  thofe  fed  with  grofs  and  terre- 
ftrial  Aliments :  The  Reafon  of  which  is.  That  Children  eat¬ 
ing  very  often,  cannot  perfectly  digefl,  and,  amongfl  others, 
thofe  of  Peafants  which  feed  on  nothing  but  courfe  Bread,  ill 
baked  and  ill  made,  Cheefe,  and  leguminous  Plants  of  ill  Dige- 
ftion  i  there  remains  a  crude  and  indigefted  Juice,  which  be¬ 
ing  conveyed  to  the  Reins  with  the  Blood,  flops  in  the  Poro- 
fities  of  their  mammillary  Caruncles;  and  flaying  there  grows 
hard,  and  petrifies  by  the  natural  Heat,  which  caufes  the  Ex- 
preffion  out  of  the  Teats  of  all  the  ferous  part  of  this  juice  ; 
to  that  thefe  three  Caufes  jufl  mentioned  happening  moft  fre¬ 
quently  to  center  in  Children,  ’tis  not  furprizing  if  we  find  fb 
many  of  that  Age  afflidted  with  the  Stone. 

The  Proof  of  what  I  have  advanced,  is  mani felted  by  the 
fcrophulous  Tumours,  Kernels  under  the  Ears,  Excrefcencies 
and  other  Swellings  of  the  Glands,  which  frequently  happen 
Inwhomtbe  to  Perfbns  in  that  firft  Age.  The  Matter  of  thefe  Tumours 
Stone  mofi  js  a  crude  Juice,  diftributed  to  the  Glands  where  it  flops  and 
frequently  remains,  by  reafon  of  the  ftreightnefs  of  the  Paflage;  of  which 
growf,  Heat  is  the  efficient  Caufe,  by  reafon,  that  confumingand  dry¬ 
ing  up  what  is  mofi  liquid,  it  fo  hardens  this  Matter,  that  it 
wholly  turns  to  a  fiony  Subfiance. 

Thofe  who  have  frequently  vifited  the  Hofpitals,  called  the 
Hotcl-Dieu,  or  the  Charite  at  Paris*  the  two  Places  where  moft 
Perfbns  are  cut,  will  agree  with  me,  that  of  thirty  which  fuf- 
fer  this  Operation,  above  two  thirds  of  them  are  generally 
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under  th®  Age  of  jo  Years,  and  almoft  all  of  them  Children 
?/  th'lBbt«T  of  tillages  :  Which  plainly  indicates,  that 
the  firft  and  moft  general  Caufe  of  the  Stone  is  ill  Food,  and 
that  this  Erouudhon  hnds  its  Principle  in  the  terreftrial,  ill 
drefs  d,  and  ilhdigefted  Aliments  ;  and  what  we  read  in  thofe 
Authors  which  have  treated  on  that  Subject,  that  formerly 
twas  not  ufualto  cut  any  Patients  at  any  other  time,  than  from 

I4’  Proves  t0  us»  the  Number  of  thofe 
afflicted  with  the  Stone  was  always  greater  amongft  thofe 
of  young  Years,  than  thofe  of  an  advanced  Age. 

This  Opinion,  concerning  the  Caufe  of  the  Generation  of 
Stones,  appeared  fo  probable  to  all  the  Ancients,  that  no  Per- 
fon  ever  dard  to  coate.fi:  it  with  them;  but  our  Times  have 
produced  fome  who  have  been  fo  bold  as  to  afiert,  that  thofe 
who  believe  that  Stones  refult  from  the  groffeft  part  of  the 
triood,  are  m  the  wrong}  affirming  withal  on  the  contrary,  that 
tney  are  formed  of  the  moftfuhtileCbrpufcules  of  that  Mixture. 
To  defend  their  Hypothecs,  they  diftinguifh  two  Principles  in 
the  Urine ;  the  one  a  Volatile  and  Urinous  Salt,  like  Spirit  of 
c  ru*  .aTnd  c^e  °ther  an  Ethereal  Sulphur,  which  participates 
of  the  Nature  of  Spirit  of  Wine :  They  call  the  firft  the  coa- 
gu  ating  Spirit,  and  will  have  it,  that  mingling  with  another 
Spirit,  which  they  find  in  this  excrementitious  Liquid,  and 
Which  is  called  the  Terreftrial  and  Styptick  Spirit,  it  occafions 
a  Londenlation,  which  forms  a  ftony  Body. 

Provf  tilis  Opinion,  they  have  recourfe  to  Chymiftrv; 
alledging,  that  if  we  mix  Spirit  of  Wine  with  Spirit  of  Nitre, 
or  Spirit  of  Sal  Armomac;  after  fome  Fermentation,  it  imme¬ 
diately  turns  into  a  Coagulum,  which  may  grow  to  a  foil'd  and 
compact  Body,  like  that  of  a  Stone. 

I  am  fo  far  from  condemning  thofe  of  this  Sentiment,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  they  have  deferved  our  Praifes,  for 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  fuch  an  abftrufe  Caufe:  But  on 
the  other  fide,  they  ought  not  to  exped*  us  to  follow  them 
blindly;  tis  our  part  to  examine,  without  Prejudice,  what 
they  advance,  to  confront  it  with  what  the  Ancients  have  told 

Pxobabih'tyefpOUfe  ^  ^  where  we  find  more  Solidity  than 

This  Iaft  Syftem,  isthatof  the  ingenious  Van  Helmont*  who, 
with  the  three  Spirits  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  occafion 
for  another  Spirit  of  Putrefa&ion,  excited  by  a  corruptive  Fer¬ 
ment  which  he  hunted  for  in  the  Smell  of  the  Urine,  in  order 
to  actuate  the  other,  and  produce  the  Coagulation  of  the  Stone.* 
but  tho  the  Imagination  can  fcarce  represent  to  it  felf  all  thefe 
Principles,  yet  this  modern  Opinion  is  not  ufelefs  to  us;  for 
reconciling  it  with  the  ancient  Hypothefis ,  they  will  together 
ahord  us  fome  Lights,  which  will  conduct  us  to  the  true 
Knowledge  of  the  Generation  of  the  tartarous  Subftance  of 
which  the  Stone  is  form’d. 
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Of  the  Some  Authors  make  two  forts  of  Stones,  one  of  which,  they 
Tarts  where  tell  us,  is  form’d  in  the  Reins,  and  the  other  in  the  Bladder. 
the  Stone  They  didinguilh  them,  by  reprefenting  that  in  the  Kidnies  to 
grows .  be  fmalled,  lighted  and  redded  ;  and  will  have  that  in  the 

Bladder  to  be  bigger,  harder  and  whiter;  adding,  that  old  Men 
are  mod  liable  to  the  Stone  in  the  Kidnies,  and  younger  Perfons 
to  that  in  the  Bladder.  But  thefe  Obfervations  are  uncertain; 
for  in  Young  as  well  as  Old  we  fee  Stones  of  all  Colours  and 
Sizes  ;  and  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  they  begin  to  form 
themfelves  in  the  Kidney,  and  increafe  in  the  Bladder,  in  man- 
ner  following. 

Bow  Stones  The  eflential  Principle  or  Foundation  of  the  Stone,  is  always 
iV/e  form*d,  fotne  Particle  of  grofs  and  ill-digeded  Chyle ,  which  being  car¬ 
ried  along  with  the  urinary  Serodty  to  the  Reins,  and  infinua- 
ting  it  felf  into  one  of  the  fmall  Cubes  of  the  mammilary  Bo¬ 
dies,  which,  filtring  this  Seriofity,  become  clogg’d  and  dop’d 
up;  fo  that,  by  the"  affidance  of  the  coagulating  or  acid  Spirits, 
it  hardens  and  grows  deny.  The  tartarous  Part  of  the  Urine 
coming  afterwards  to  touch  this  fmall  beginning  of  a  Stone, 
dicks  to,  unites  with,  and  augments  its  bulk;  and  a  frefh  fup- 
ply  of  the  Tartar  of  Urine  daily  joining  it,  it  grows  ’till  the 
continual  courfc  of  this  fluid  forces  it  to  loofen  and  fall  into 
the  Telvis  Renum,  or  bade  of  the  Kidney,  from  whence,  by 
the  Ureter ,  ’tis  conduced  into  the  Bladder ;  where  finding  a 
vad  and  free  fpace,  it  continues  more  eadly,  and  grows  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger  by  frefh  accedion  of  Matter,  ’till  at  lad,  by 
its  bulk,  weight  or  point,  it  occadons  infupportable  Pains 
and  Inconveniencies,  and  forces  us  to  extradf  it  by  Opera¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  Seed  Yhe  Principle  which  fome  term  the  Seed  of  the  Stone, 

and  Bud  or  an^  w^lch  is  called  the  Kernel  by  Fernelsus ,  not  being  able  to 
Kernel  of  Pa^s  through  the  fmall  Teats  of  the  renal  Glandules,  augments 
the  Stone .  ^  hy  the  fcv^ral  lays  of  frefh  Tartar,  like  Comdts  made  of 

Anifeeds  which  are  covered  with  feveral  Involucra  of  melted 
Sugar,  in  Which  the  Confectioner  dips  them  from  time  to 
time.  For  if  you  break  a  Stone,  you  will  then  obferve  the 
Kernel  with  its  feveral  Lays,  which  will  be  of  different  Co¬ 
lours,  according  to  the  various  Matter  of  which  they  are 
compofed  :  As  in  breaking  a  confeCted  Anifeed,  we  fee  the 
feveral  forts  of  Sugar  with  which  they  arc  confeCted. 

When  I  told  you  that  Stones,  after  their  formation,  fall  in¬ 
to  the  Badn  of  the  Kidney,  you  ought  to  have  underdood  me, 
that  it  very  frequently,  but  not  always,  happens  fo;  for  fome- 
times  the  Stone  is  fo  fliaped,  that  his  impodible  for  it  to  dif- 
engage  it  felf  from  the  Cube  where  ’twas  drd  formed  :  When 
it  grows  as  in  the  Bladder,  and  may  increafe  to  fuch  a  bulk  as 
to  kill  the  Patient  ;  of  which  there  daily  happen  feveral  In¬ 
dances,  the  mod  famous  of  which  that  has  reach’d  my  Know¬ 
ledge  is  that  of  Pope  Innocent  who  dying  on  the  13th 
*  '  ‘  of 
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of  Auguft,  1689,  was  open’d,  and  in  each  Rein  was  found  a 
Stone  »  that  in  the  left  Kidney  weigh’d  nine  Ounces,  and  that 
of  the  right  fix.  This  fa$:  is  ib  uncommon,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  Stones  fo  extraordinary,  with  regard  to  the  natural  Capa¬ 
city  of  the  places  where  they  were  found,  that  1  have  caufed 
them  to  be  engraven  from  the  Draught  which  was  fent  me 
from  Rome,  in  order  to  iliew  their  bulk  and  fhape  by  the  an¬ 
nex’d  Print, 


Stones  found  in  the  Kidnies . 


TTTHEN  a  Stone  difengages  it  felf  from  the  Kidneys,  and  OfNephre 
.  makes  its  way  to  the  Bladder;  if  fmall,  it  Aides  eafily  tick  turn 
£nto  that  Pur  A?  >  but  it  great,  being  obliged  to  dilate  the  Ureter 
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in  order  to  its  paflage,  it  occafions  violent  Pains,  which  are 
proportionably  encreaied  by  the  inequalities  and  fharp  Angles 
with  which  it  lacerates  and  pricks  the  nervous  Membrane  of 
that  Tube.  This  Difeafe  is  often  termed  the  Nephritick  Cho¬ 
lic  k  i  but  improperly,  the  word  Cholick  being  only  applicable 
to  thofe  Indiipofitions  which  affe£fc  the  Colon  Stis  therefore 
properly  named  the  Nephritick  Faint  or  Nephritis,  from  Ne- 
phri ,  Rein,  by  reafon  it  excites  a  Pain  in  the  Reins,  and  not  in 
the  Inteftine  called  the  Colon, 

Of  the  Thefe  Nephritick  Pains  are  excited  by  the  Sand  or  Gravel  j 
Caufe  of  when  they  proceed  from  the  former,  they  are  but  light,  at 
Nephritick  leaffc  if  the  quantity  of  the  Sand  be  not  very  great ;  but  when 
Paim.  they  are  owing  to  the  latter,  they  are  more  fenfibly  felt, 
becaufe  the  Particles  of  the  Gravel  are  rough,  irregular  and 
courfer  than  thofe  of  Sand  ;  and  when  ’tis  a  Stone,  they  are 
more  violent :  In  which  cafe  recourfe  is  had  to  general  Re¬ 
medies  which  are  frequently  prefcribsd,purfuant  to  the  Accidents 
which  prefs  hardeft. 

Signs  of  The  Signs  which  difcover  to  us  Nephritick  Pains ,  are,  that 
Nephritick  they  begin  about  the  Kidney,  continue  along  the  Ureter,  and 
Pains,  tend  to  the  Region  of  the  Bladder  :  The  Patient  is  fenfible  of  a 
Numbnefs  in  the  Thigh,  the  Tefticle  on  that  fide  is  drawn  up¬ 
wards  by  the  Cremafter  Mufcle,  which  is  in  pain  *  he  cannot 
^oid  his  Urine  without  pain,  and  he  Vomits  on  this  occafion. 
I  refer  you  to  common  Practice  for  the  Remedies  proper  for 
this  Difeafej  which  I  have  mentioned  for  no  other  reafon  than 
to  enable  you  to  conceive  why  we  have  reafon  to  fufpe<St  thofe 
Perfons  ^ffe&ed  with  a  difficulty  of  Urine,  of  having  a  Stone 
in  the  Bladder,  efpecially  whenever  that  difficulty  has  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Nephritick  Pains. 

After  having  explain’d  to  you  how  the  Stone  is  produced,  I 
nuft  tell  you  my  Sentiments  concerning  the  Formation  of 
|*and.  As  you  fee  the  Tartarous  part  of  Wine  adhering  to  the 
interior  Surface  of  the  Cask  in  which  ’tis  contain’d,  that  it 
Ricks  to  the  Veflels  in  which  thick  Liquors  are  boil’d,  and  that  it 
forms  it  felf  into  a  Gruff  within  the  Tubes,  thro’  which  Water 
continually  runs.  In  like  manner  thefe  forts  of  Corpufcules  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Urine,  congiutinate  in  the  Baiin  of  the  Kidneys, 
and  along  the  Ureters  j  and  being  there  coagulated  by  an  acid 
Spirit,  or  by  the  intermixture  and  ftri$:  union  of  their  branch’d 
Parts,  they  petrifie,  and  at  laft  flop  the  Paftages,  if  the  vi£» 
cous  Humour  inceffantly  feparated  by  the  Glands  of  the 
Ureters,  to  moiften  the  Cavities,  left  the  Membranes  fhould 
be  prejudiced  by  the  urinous  Salts,  does  not  forcibly  loofen 
this  Tartar  by  flow  degrees,  that  it  may  be  by  the  Urine  wafh- 
cd  into  the  Bladder,  into  which  it  accordingly  falls,  divided 
Into  Spall  particles  like  Sand,  of  which  there  are  few  Perfons 
who  don’t  daily  void  fome  in  their  Urine. 
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This  Sand  is  frequently  white,  and  fometimes  reddifii,  and 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  Chamber-Pots  ;  and  if  the  Urine 
be  left  in  them  for  fome  time,  we  find  the  fame  Tartar  flick 
to  their  iides,  and  grow  into  a  Cruft  j  from  whence  we  may 
fecurely  conje&ure,  that  Urine  contains  a  Matter  proper  for 
Condenfation,  and  a  Spirit  capable  of  performing  that  Petri¬ 
fication. 

Monfieur  Toltt ,  who  has  written  very  well  on  the  Subject  Expert- 
of  Lithotomy,  after  a  long  Fra&ice  in  the  Hofpital  of  la  Cha -  0fm 

rite  at  Faris,  under  the  Uluftrious  Monfieur  Jannot ,  the  moll  extraordt- 
celebrated  Lithotomifi  of  that  time,  tells  us,  that  he  cut  an  nary 
Italian  Soldier,  through  whofe  Ureter  a  Tag  of  a  Point  had  ofiheStons 
forced  into  the  Bladder,  where  a  Stone  was  formed  of  the  J 
Matter  which  ftuck  to  the  Tag,  and  in  procefs  of  time  hard-** 
ned.  The  fame  thing  happen’d  to  another,  who  by  a  Mufquet 
had  a  Bullet  fhot  into  his  Bladder,  where  it  ferv’d  for  a  Bafts 
©f  a  Stone,  of  which  the  Patient  was  forc’d  to  be  delivered  by 
Lithotomy  feveral  Years  after.  Thefe  Experiments  fufficient- 
ly  confirm  Vernelius’s  Aflertion,  that  all  Stones  proceed  from 
a  Kernel  but  refute  what  he  adds,  that  this  Kernel  always 
proceed^  from  the  Kidney,  and  that  ’tis  in  the  Bladder  that  the 
Stone  receives  its  Perfection,  growing  and  hardening  by  flow 
degrees  *  for  ’tis  not  impoifible  that  there  may  pafs  into  this 
Purfe  as  well  as  the  Kidney,  fome  Particle  which  mayferve  as 
a  Bafts  ,of  the  Stone. 

Therms  alfo  a  Stone  whofe  Nature  is  termed  fandy,  which  Offandy 
is  form’d  in  the  Bladder  frojm  feveral  fmall  grains  of  Sand,  Stones » 
which  unite  together  by  virtue  of  a  vifeous  Matter,  which 
ferves  them  inftead  of  a  Cement^  This  fort  of  Stone  is  ga¬ 
ther’d  in  a  fmall  time,  but  is  notifo  hard  as  that  compofed  of 
feveral  lays  over  one  another  s  jJd  accordingly  ealily  breaks  on 
the  Forceps,  when  the  draw||g  of  it  out  is  attempted  by  this 
Operation. 

I  have  told  you  that  Stones  pafs  thro’  the  Ureters  from  the  n  »  .  . 
Reins  to  the  Bladder  :  Thofe  Perfons  to  whom  this  happens,  Al 
have  their  Ureters  dilated  in  proportion  to  the  Stones  which  pafs  8 
thro5  that  Conduit,  which  not  being  generally  larger  than  a  f* 
Quill,  is  fometimes  found  extended  to  the  bignefs  of  a  Thumb,  ? 
and  fometimes  to  the  ftze  of  an  Inteftine  ;  and  though  this  part  ^  ?  ^ 
is  capable  of  fuch  an  extenfion,  we  yet  meet  with  fome  In-  btone* 
ftances  of  the  Stones  flopping  in  its  Cavity  ;  which  happened 
to  Monfteur  Colbert ,  who  being  open’d  after  his  Death,  there 
were  very  large  Stones  in  the  middle  of  his  Ureters,  which 
had  aftlided  him  with  terrible  Nephritick  Fains  during  the 
laft  Days  of  his  Life.  But  thefe  forts  of  Stones  remaining  ia 
the  Kidneys  or  Ureters,  cannot  be  extracted  by  Chirurgeryi 
therefore  let  us  pafs  to  them  in  the  Bladder,  which  are  the  fub- 
je&  of  our  Operation.  ‘ 
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Two  forts  .  Before  we  proceed  to  Lithotomy,  ’tisrequiflte  that  we  be  fa- 
of  Proofs  tisfied  that  there  is  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder.  The  Signs  which 
of  the  Lx-  indicate  it  to  us  are  of  two  forts.  The  firfl,  which  we  cal! 
ijience  of  common  or  equivocal  may  depend  on  feveral  Dilcafes  of  the 
the  Stone  Bladder,  different  from  thole  caufed  by  the  Stone  in  the  Blad- 
iritheBlad-  der.  The  fecond  ftyl’d  proper  or  univocal,  are  fuch  as  are 
der .  folely  peculiar  to  the  Stone. 

Dubious  The  equivocal  Signs  are  very  numerous  $  the  Patient  is  af- 
'$%***•  Bi£ted  with  a  continual  Pain  in  the  Region  of  the  Bladder, 
which  encreafes  when  he  attempts  to  make  Water  j  which 
makes  him  defer,  as  linuch  as  pofliD.3e,  that  Evacuation  ;  but 
the  Pain  grows,  yet  more  violent,  by  reafon  of  the  long  Con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Urine  in  tnc  Biaddei ,  where,  inflaming  and  grow¬ 
ing  (harper,  it  more  irritates  the  Parts  through  which  it  pa ffes,  in 
order  to  its  c-rr  ug  out  ;  befldes,  the  Patient  vehemently 
ftrainmgs^  in  order  to  accelerate  the  Evacuation  of  this  Liquid, 
the  Intefmum  reBum  extends  it  felf  outwards  by  his  Endea- 
FaUmg  out  vours  to  pifs.  This  Accident  yery  feldom  happens  to  Perlbns 
<?f  the  Fun-  Qf  an  advanc’d  Age,  but  frequently  to  Children;  and  is  what 
dament .  js  called  the  falling  out  of  the  Fundament.  The  Urine  of  Pa- 

Sediment  tieots  is  fometimes  white,  crude  and  thin,  and,  at  other  times, 
of  Urine .  thick,  muddy  and  bloody;  and  when  left  to  fettle,  we  And,  at 
the  bottom,  a  Sediment  like  Pus  or  Matter,  and  withal,  both 
Irritation  mucous  and  Tandy.  The  Patient  feels  a  Preffure  on  the  Peri- 
of  the  lire-  nmm,  from  the  weight  of  the  Stone,  frequently  carrying  his 
Hand  to  his  Yard,  which  he  pulls  to  eale  it ;  he  is  alfo  fen  Able 
of  involuntary  Erections  of  that  Parr,  produc’d  by  an  Irritati¬ 
on  which  the  Ureter  eafily  communicates  to  the  perforated 
Difficulty  Nerves:  He  finds  a  frequent  Pun&ion  about  the  end  of  the 
of  Urine ,  Yard:  His  Urine  comes  from  him  with  Difficulty,  frequently 

Drop  by  Drop,  and  fometimes  is  wholly  (upprefled. 

Thp’  all  thefe  Symptoms  commonly  denote  the  Exiftepee  qf 
the  Stone  in  the  Bladder ,  they  are  not  yet  fuch  certain  Signs, 
as  to  be  abfoluteiy  depended  on  ;  for  they  are  alfo  proper  to 
loflamations  and  Ulcers  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra  ;  where¬ 
fore  they  are  term’d  equivocal,  and  oblige  us  to  have  recourfe 
to  others  which  are  infallible. 

tfnkocal ,  Tlie  SiSns  whkh  we  ^rm  univocal,  becaufe  they  cannot 

and  certain  reSard  W  thmB  but  the  Stone,  and  never  deceive  us,  are  two* 

Marks.  ldle  Finger  of  the  Operator  ;  and  the  other,  his 

Probe;  they  are  both  ufed  in  the  following  manner. 

Way  of  ex-  Thc  chirurgeon  having  par’d  his  Nails,  rubs  his  fore  or 
Mmmng  middle  Finger  withOyl,  (commonly  of  Olives.)  Then  feating 

with  the  the  Patient  on  the  edge  of  the  Bed,  he  lays  him  on  his  Back, 

with  his  I  highs  mounted,  and  wide  extended  from  each  o- 
ther,  he  then  introduces  his  Finger  into  the  Anus,  into  which 
he  thrdfts  it  as  far  as  poffible,  and  there  being  only  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  Reclum  and  the  Bladder  betwixt  his  Finger  and  the 
Stone  which  it  is  iuppofed  to  contain,  ’twill  be  eafy  for  him 
to  fed  that  exotic  Body  contain’d  in  that  Purfe,  efpecially  when 

holding 
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holding  the  other  Hand  againft  the  Region  of  the  Hypogoftrs- 
um ,  he  puihes,  towards  the  Rettum,  any  thing  whatever  that 
may  (tick  in  the  Bladder.  In  Women,  the  Matrix  being  pla¬ 
ced  betwixt  the  great  Inteftin  and  the  Bladder,  the  Lithoto- 
mift  cannot  feel  the  Stone  the  fame  way  as  in  Men  ;  where¬ 
fore  he  muft  thruft  his  Finger  into  their  Vagina  :  But  in  Vir- 
gins,  for  feveral  Reafons  which  I  pafs  over  in  Silence,  he  muft 
not  make  ufe  of  his  Finger,  neither  in  the  Vagina ,  nor  in  the 
Rettum*  but  muft  do  it  with  his  Probe* 

’Tis  not  fo  eafie  to  probe  a  Man,  as  a  Woman  ;  the  length  V'trji  Me- 
and  curve  Figure  of  the  Urethra  in  Men,  are  the  Caufes  of  the  t  ho  el  of  Fret- 
Difficulty  of  introducing  a  Probe,  to  perform  which  Addrefs  bing, 
and  Practice  are  neceflary.  The  Chirurgeon  then  takes  a  Probe 
ten  or  eleven  Inches  long,  and  as  big  as  a  writing  Quill,  ge¬ 
nerally  made  of  Silver,  half  of  its  length  being  fhap’d  like  a 
Crefcent,  and  the  other  half  ftraight.  The  end  of  the  Curve 
is  half  blunt,  and  the  Extremity  of  that  which  is  ftraight  pro¬ 
vided  with  two  Rings,  in  order  to  hold  it  fafter.  He  oyls  his 
Probe,  and  prepares  to  introduce  it  into  the  Bladder,  by  thruft- 
ing  the  curve  part  firft  into  the  Urethra  or  urinary  Paffage :  but 
there  being  two  ways  of  probing,  ’tis  the  Chirurgeon’s  part  to 
chufe  that  which  he  is  mod  accuftomed  to  pra£!ife  ,*  the  one 
is,  that  of  taking  the  Patient’s  Yard  betwixt  the  Fore- finger 
and  Thumb  of  the  left  Hand,  and  mounting  it  upwards,  whilft 
he  holds  the  Probe  in  the  fame  Finger  and  Thumb  of  the  right 
Hand,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  concave  Part  of  the  Crefcent  is 
towards  the  Patient’s  Belly:  Then  having  foftly  introduced  its 
End  into  the  Urethra*  he  thrufts  it  forwards  ’till  it  reach  the 
Root  of  the  Yard,  when  he  lowers  it,  at  that  Infant,  that  its 
Point  mounting  upwards  by  paffing  below  the  Os  pubis*  may 
proceed  into  the  Bladder.  The  other  way  differs  from  the  SecondMz- 
former,  in  the  back  of  the  Probe  being  turned  towards  the  thodofFro - 
Patient’s  Belly,  and  that  when  ’tis  thruft  as  far  as  the  Root  of  king* 
the  Yard,  the  Inftrument  muft  be  half  turned  about,  inclining 
it  jointly  with  the  Yard  towards  the  right  Groin,  and  after¬ 
wards  lowering  it;  by  which  Means  its  Point,  pufhed  on  by 
a  Email  Impulfe,  will  enter  the  Bladder  :  And  this  laft  way  of 
probing  is  praclifed  by  almoft  all  Lithotomifts,  who  herein 
ihew  their  Dexterity  by  this  Mafter- piece  of  their  Art*  If  Inconveni- 
yt/hen  the  Probe  is  ready  to  enter  the  Bladder,  it  meets  with  enc'miob $ 
any  Obftacle,  it  ought  not  at  all  to  be  forced  forwards,  becaufe  avoided* 
the  Obftrudtion  may  beoccafioned  by  a  fm all  Valve,  termed  the 
Verumontanum ,  which  is  the  Place  where  the  ejaculatory  Ve£ 
fels  pierce  the  Urethra ,  and  the  leaft  Violence  offered,  would 
not  fail  to  hurt  this  Valve;  wherefore  the  Probe  muft  be  with¬ 
drawn  a  Finger’s  breadth,  in  order  to  puih  it  forwards  again, 
and  remove  it  from  this  Obftacle  »  and  thus  the  Chirurgeon 
finds  his  way  into  the  Bladder. 

The 
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TheFacih-  The  Urethra  in  Women  being  fhort  and  ftra it,  Yts  not  very 
iy  of  fro -  difficult  to  introduce  the  Probe  into  it.  The  Patient  being  lain 
bmg  Wo~  on  her  Back,  with  his  left  Hand  the  Chirurgeon  leparates  the 
pte®.  Nympho  and  difcovers  the  Orifice  of  the  Urethra ,  which  is 
a  fmali  round  hole,  fituate  between  thofe  two  Tufts  below 
the  Clitoris*  He  t  hen  takes  into  his  right  Hand  a  Probe  of  the 
fame  bignefs  of  that  for  Men,  about  fix  or  feven  Inches  long, 
but  firaight,  which  having  oiled,  he  gently  introduces  into  the 
Bladder,  and  as  well  in  Men  as  Women,  turning  the  Probe 
to  the  right  and  left,  if  there  be  any  Stone  he  will  foon  difc o- 
ver  it,  by  the  Refinance  it  will  make  to  his  Probe,  and  the  au¬ 
dible  Noife  which  the  finking  the  end  of  it  againfi  that  Body 
will  occafion. 

tSeeeflity  of  If  by  the  Probe  the  Chirurgeon  is  fully  convinced  that  one 
Lithotomy*  or  more  Stones  are  in  the  Bladder,  the  foie  way  of  extracting 
them  is  by  Operation,  which  is  performed  one  of  the  two 
ways  which  I  fhall  fhortly  demonffrate  to  you  ;  for  5tis  a  Mi¬ 
stake  to  think  that  there  are  any  Medicaments  capable  of  difi- 
folving  a  Stone  in  the  Kidneys  or  Bladder.  All  the  boafting 
Pretenders  to  the  Difcovery  of  any  fuch  Remedies  are  Empy- 
ries  and  Importers,  who  taking  advantage  of  the  miferable 
,  Condition  of  the  Patient,  and  his  fearful  Apprehensions  of  this 
Operation,  promife  more  than  they  can  perform.  I  don’t 
wtt  r$i  blame  a  Patient’s  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  Pain  which  that 
to  DtJJol -  Performance  muff  give  him,  nothing  is  fo  natural  as  to  throw 
%>ents  j  or  ones  felf  into  the  Hands  of  thofe  who  offer  us  a  certain  and 
t  me.  eafie  Cure:  But  thefe  fort  of  People  rather  defer  ve  Puniffimentj 
by  reafon  their  Promifes  are  Blocking  to  good  Senfe.  There 
is  no  fortofDifiblvent.how  vigorous  foever  it  may  be,  that  is 
able  to  diflolve  a  Stone  out  of  the  Bladder  ;  and  the  Reafon 
holds  much  ftronger  againfi  the  Poffibility  of  finding  any  that 
fhould  be  firong  enough  to  perform  that  Difiblution  in  the 
Bladder  it  felf,  after  having  pafled  through  the  different  Con¬ 
duits,  which  ’tis  neceffitated  to  run  through  to  arrive  there, 
fuppofing  it  taken  at  the  Mouth,  If  firong  enough  to  anfwer 
this  end,  what  Effedfs  mufi  it  have  on  the  Stomach,  Intefiins, 
ladieal  Veins,  Thoracic  Channel  in  the  Heart,  Lungs,  Arteries# 
Reins  and  Ureters  }  at  all  which  Parts  it  mufi  touch  before  it 
f  each  the  Bladder,  the  Refidence  of  the  Stone  which  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  diflolve.  And  farther,  if  thefe  DifTolvents  are  to  be 
injedted  through  the  Urethra ,  will  not  the  Urine  hinder  their 

•  Succeis,  or  will  they  not  rather  corrode  the  Bladder  than  the 

Stone? 

A  harden -  5 Tis  then  but  a  poor  Refuge,  to  hope  for  a  Cure  by  Medi- 

ed  Stone  caments  j  when  the  Stone  is  once  formed,  nothing  but  Litho- 
not  to  be  iomy  can  draw  it  out  of  the  Bladder :  So  that  ’tis  the  Patient’s 
dijfohed  Part  frankly  to  determine  in  favour  of  the  Operation  5  and, 
■by  Medi-  with  utmofi  Expedition,  difpofehimfelf  forit,  when  the  Probe 
tms.  has  convinced  him,  that  all  the  Evils  which  he  Puffers  are  the 

Effeas 
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Efte&s  of  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder  ;  for  the  longer  he  defers  it, 
tne  more  the  Stone  increafes,  and  the  performance  of  the  O- 
peration  becomes  the  more  difficult  and  painful.  But  if  upon  The  total 
probing  no  Stone  be  found,  and  yet  the  Patient  continues  to  Retention 
feel  the  Accidents  which  it  ufually  occalions,  and  particularly  of  Urine 
the  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  the  moft  fatiguing  of  all  of  them,  requires 
the  Chirurgeon  muft  relieve  him  as  foon  as  the  Cafe  will  per-  fpeedy  Re* 
mit,  either  with  regard  to  it  as  the  Difeafe  it  felf,  or  the  Ef-  lief. 
fedt  of  another  Diftemper. 

The  Suppreffion:  of  Urine  is  of  fuch  Importance,  that  *tis  Of  the  Sup- 
scarce  poffible  to  retain  ones  Water  above  one  Day,  without  prejjkn  of 
being  reduced  to  the  laft  Extremity.  When  the  Chirurgeon  Urine* 
is  come  to  the  Patient,  this  Difeafe  requires  no  Delay;  for  fre¬ 
quently,  in  thefe  Cafes,  he  is  not  fent  for  ’till  the  Patient  has 
been  long  without  voiding  any  Urine;  and  tho’  never  Co  little 
deferred,  the  Bladder  yet  fills  more  and  more,  the  Pain  and 
Danger  augment;  for  which  Reafon  the  Chirurgeon  ought  im¬ 
mediately  to  go  to  Work,  for  the  Moments  are  highly  valua-* 
ble,  and  'tis  not  in  his  Power  to  give  a  too  expeditious  Satif- 
fadfion  to  the  Impatience  of  the  Patient,  who  with  moft 
preffing  Inftances  implores  his  Aid. 

Thefe  Reafons  have  engaged  us  to  (hew  the  Methods  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  before  we  demonftrate  to  you 
the  Operation  to  be  performed  for  the  Extra&ion  of  the  Stone. 

We  muft  go  firft  to  the  Patient,  which  is  moft  in  hafte,  for 
we  lye  under  an  indifpenfable  Neceflity  of  frequently  voiding 
our  Urine;  but  as  for  the  Seftion,  we  are  at  Liberty  to  chufe 
the  time,  feafbn  and  day,  at  Pleafure. 

.  There  are  three  forts  of  Suppreffion  of  Urine,  each  of  which  Three  Spe- 
is  diftinguifhed  by  its  peculiar  Name;  the  one  of  which  is  By -  ties  of  Sup- 
furia,  the  other  Stranguria,  and  the  third  Ifchuria .  prejjionof 

When  a  Patient  does  not  void  his  Urine  without  Difficulty,  Urine. 
this  Indifpofition  is  called  Dyfuria ;  which  Word  is  derived  oftbe'Dv- 
from  Dys,  which  tigfliffes  difficult;  and  Ouron,  Urine,  by  rea-  ffiria  ' 
ion  its  Paffage  is  accompanied  with  Difficulty  and  Pain. 

When  the  Patient  pifles  only  drop  by  drop,  this  Difeafe  is  Of  the 
called  Stranguria  or  Strangury,  from  Stranx,  a  Drop,  and  0«-  Strangury* 
ton,  Urine,  becaufe  no  more  than  a  Drop  comes  at  once ;  whence 
this  Diltemper  is  alfo  called  the  Pifs-dropping. 

If  the  Urine  doth  not  pafs  at  all,  ’tis  an  ifchuria, ,  a  Word  Of  the  If- 
derived  from  Ifchein ,  to  retain;  and  Ouron ,  Urine;  it  being  a  churia. 
total  Retention  and  intire  Suppreffion  of  Urine. 

'^Thereare  two  forts  of  Suppreffion  of  Urine;  the  one,  when  Another 
that  Excrement  is  contained  in  the  Bladder,  and  cannot  iffiue  DiJlmZlm 
out  ;  and  the  other,  when  ’tis  Hopped  above  the  Blad-  of  the  Sup * 
der-  prejjionof 

Urine. 
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Of  the  Oh-  We  find  five  or  fix  Caufes  which  obflrudf  the  Paifage  of  the 
fiacks  to  Urine  out  of  the  Bladder:  Firfl,  when  foine  Stone  is  placed  at 
Excretion  the  Mouth  of  the  Urethra ,  and  flops  that  Paflage  j  when  it  is 
cfthiUrine  to  be  pu filed  back  with  a  Wax-candle,  or  a  Prohe,  or  difpla- 
which  form  ced  even  by  Extraction, if  after  feveral  times  removing  the  Patient, 
tkemfehes  it  flill  continues  in  the  fame  place.  Secondly,  W/hen  the  Urethra 
in  the  Black  or  urinary  Paflage  is  funk,  and  as  it  were  fhrl  vel’d,  as  it  hap- 
der ,  pens  to  old  Men,  when  the  Eredtion  of  t/  ieir  Yard  ceafes  : 

This  is  cured  by  hot  and  arometic  Fomentir  *ons  which  invigo¬ 
rate  that  Part,  Thirdly,  when  an  Infiamaf  ion  happens  to  the 
Neck  of  the  Bladder,  or  urinary  Paflage:  j  n  which  Cafe  fuch 
Medicaments  are  applied  as  affwagethe  Pain  i,  and  moderate  the 
Ardency  of  the  Blood.  Fourthly,  when  !  'tis  occafioned  by  a 
fkiggifh  thick  Flegm  contained  in  the  Blade  ler  $  that  nituitous 
Matter  is  drawn  out  by  the  Probe.  Fifthly  ,  when  the  Bladder 
^  being  too  full,  the  Fibres,  which  extended  to  fan  exceffive  Degree, 

lofe  their  fpringy  Motion,  and  are  no  longer  able,  by  Compref- 
lion,  to  force  out  the  Urine  j  this  is  what  3  frequently  happens 
to  Children,  after  being  long  without  pifiing  In  this  Cafe  the 
Tubes  is  to  be  rubbed  with  Oils,  as  that  ol  '  Capers ;  and  the 
Artift  is'alfo  to  have  recourfe  to  his  Probe.  To  thefe  is  added 
a  fixth  Caufe  of  the  Retention  of  the  Uriilt  -,  which  is  faid 
.to  be  a  Garnofitjt  which  is  to  be  confumc  d  j  but  I  am  not 
throughly  convinced  that  there  is  any  fuch  tin  ng. 

The Gtwfes  We  find  two  Caufes  which  hinder  the  PafTt  *ge  of  the  Urine 

mhichhin-  into  the  Bladder:  The  firfl  is  a  malignant  and  continual  Fever, 
der  the  U~  which,  by  its  exceffiye  Heat,  fo  enflames  the  1  ^arts,  and  efpe- 
rine  faffing  daily  the  Kidneys,  whofe  Pores  are  too  dofel  y  locked  up,  or 
into  the  the  Fibres  too  much  relaxed,  or  whofe  Fermet  its  are  ill  dilpo- 
Madder.  fed  for  the  Separation  of  the  excremcntitious  Serofi ty  of  the 
Blood ;  and  the  fecond  is,  when  the  Urine  is  detained  above 
the  Bladder  by  Stones,  either  in  the  Reins  or  1  Ureters,  which 
flop  its  Paflage.  4 

$ig®T  to  We  difeever  the  Suppreffion  of  Urine  to  be  .  in  the  Bladder, 
ddftmguijk  by  the  Tumour,  Pain  and  Tenlion  which  the  I  Client  is  fenfi- 
mhether  the  ble  of  in  the  Region  of  the  Pubes  ;  on  the  contra  ry,  if  this  Li- 
Xfrme  he  quor  is  fupprefled  above  the  Bladder,  that  Pvegic  n  is  funk  in, 
retained  in ,  foft,  hollow  and  free  from  Pain  ;  and  when  the  Urine  cannot: 

above  be  feparated  from  the  Blood,  it  becomes  too  wa  tery,  the  Pa- 
tke'Bladder.  lient’s  Strength  diminifhes  daily,  and  he  dies. 

fd  Prog -  The  Judgment  which  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  pafs  on  thefe 

mfiicmth  fupprdiions  of  Urine,  is,  that  thole  which  deta  in  the  Urine 
mgard  to  in  the  Bladder  by  what  Caufe  foever,  may  be  cur\  1  ;  but  thole 
Sfom  Sup-  who  keep  it  above  the  Bladder  are  very  often  mo  rtal,  not  af- 
frtffions.  fording  any  hope  but  from  fame  Crifis  which  ’tis  proper  only 
for  Nature  to  produce  by  ah  extraordinary  Effort.  Suppreffion 
of  Urine  in  the  Bladder  is  cured  either  by  Medic  aments,  or 
Inflruments. 
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The  Medicaments  are  Baths ,  Embrocations ,  Vlaiftm,  XJnBi-  Medica- 
ons,  HumeBations ,  Fomentations,  <&c.  applied  to  the  Yard,  mentsufed, 
Jktbes  or  Perin<mm>  or  introduced  into  the  Bladder  through  the 
Yard.  I  fhall  not  defcribe  them  here,  a  thoufand  Authors 
have  treated  of  them. 

The  Cure,  by  the  afliftance  of  Inftrument,  is  twofold,  ei-  Two  forts 
ther  Palliative  or  Curative.  That  call’d  Palliative,  is  when  of  Cures, 
we  don’t  endeavour  to  remove  the  Caufe  which  continually 
remains,  though  we  Pop  or  relieve  the  Symptom ;  as  when 
we  only  truft  back  the  Stone  to  give  PafTage  to  the  Urine,  it 
being  fometimes  pofiible  for  a  Stone  tc  continue  forty  Years 
in  the  Bladder.  The  Curative,  is  when  we  remove  both  the 
Difeafe  and  the  Caufe  ;  as  when  the  obftru&ive  Humour  and 
the  Urine  iflue  out  by  the  Inftrument  which  is  introduced  into 
the  Organ. 

This  Operation  is  call’d  Catheterifmus,  from  the  Inftrument  OfCaths - 
by  which  *tis  perform’d,  which  is  term’d  in  Greek  a  Catheter*  ter  if?n* 
being  deriv’d  from  Cat  a,  within,  and  Bin,  to  fend.  ’Tis  an 
excavated  and  carve  Probe,  which  ferves  to  draw  the  Urine 
out  of  the  Bladder,  and  difcover  the  Difeafes  of  that  Organ. 

The  French  call  it  Algalie*  an  Arabick  word  commonly  im¬ 
porting  a  Probe. 

There  are  of  thefe  Probes  adapted  to  both  Sexes :  That  Variety  of 
mark'd  A  is  one  of  the  largeft  fort  for  Men  5  the  other  B,'  is  Probes* 
lefter,  in  order  to  be  ufed  to  Children ;  and  the  third  C,  is 
for  Women.  You  may  obfcrve  that  thofe  for  Men  are  very 
much  bent  to  accommodate  them  to  the  fhape  of  the  Urethra , 
and  the  neck  of  the  Bladder  j  and  the  other  appointed  for 
Women  is  almoft  ftrait  and  fhorter,  becaufe  their  Urethra  or 
Urinary  PafTage  is  ftraiter  and  fhorter  than  that  of  Men.  The 
Chirurgeon  muft  be  provided  with  both  thefe  Sorts.  He  dips 
the  end  in  the  Oil  in  thefmall  Veflel  D,  that  it  may  enter  with 
the  greater  facility. 

The  Antients  made  thefe  forts  of  Probes  of  Horn,  they  were  Their  Mat- 
afterwards  of  Copper,  but  are  all  at  prefent  of  Silver.  They  tery  Size 
muft  be  hollow  quite  through,  and  their  Cavity  provided  with  and  Figure 
a  Pin  or  Stiletto :  They  muft  not  be  pierc’d  at  their  Extre¬ 
mity  which  is  introduc’d  into  the  Bladder,  but  on  the  fades  of 
that  end,  becaufe  that  in  touching  the  Membranes  of  the 
Bladder  by  that  end,  if  it  was  bor’d,  they'  would  ftop  it,  and 
the  Urine  could  not  enter  into  the  Probe  j  but  being  perfo¬ 
rated  on  the  fide,  though  the  Probe  fhould  even  touch  the 
Bladder,  the  Urine  may  eafily  efcape.  They  ought  not  to  be  % 

Co  weak,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  bending ;  nor  too  big,  for  fear 
of  occafioning  Pain  y  they  muft  be  even  and  well  polifh’d,  to 
enter  with  the  greater  eafe. 

Though  I  here  fhew  you  but  three  Probes,  the  Chirurgeon 
may  yet  provide  himfelf  with  them  of  feveral  fizes,  fmall  ones 
for  little  Children,  inidling  ones  for  Youths,  and  large  ones 
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for  Men ;  but  two  fdr^l  are  fufficient  for  Women,  one  fmall 
one  for  Girls,  and  a  larger  for  thofe  of  a  more  advanced 
Age. 

Here  we  fhould  treat  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Probe  into 
the  Bladder,  in  order  to  draw  off  the  Urine  ;  but  there  being 
no  difference  betwixt  that  and  the  Introduction  of  that  Inftru- 
ment  to  fearch  whether  there  be  any  Stone,  you  need  only  re¬ 
member  what  has  been  faid  one  that  Head. 

What  to  bo  The  Probe  being  introduced  into  the  Bladder,  the  Pin  or 
done  after  Stiletto  muft  be  drawn  out,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the 
the  Intro -  Urine  to  run  through  the  Canal  of  the  Probe.  All  the  Urine 
duBion  of  being  thus  drawn  off,  the  Probe  muft  be  gently  drawn  out, 
the  Frobe.  and  this  Operation  renew’d  as  often  the  Patient  wants  to 
make  Water,  as  long  as  the  Suppreflioh  continues. 

Of  thb  *Tis  not  always  in  the  Chirurgeon’s  power  to  draw  off  the 
Function  Urine  by  the  Probe,  becaufe  there  are  frequently  Obftades  to 
of  the  the  Introdu&ion  of  that  Inftrument  into  the  Bladder  j  and  how 
Per i to-  dextrous  foever  he  may  be,  he  cannot  get  it  into  that  Organ. 
k^eum.  Lithotomies  themfelves,  notwithftanding  their  daily  Pra&ice 
of  probing,  have  acknowledged  their  inability  of  performing 
it  in  fome  Subjedb,  byreafon  of  the  infurmount&ble  hindrances 
which  they  find. 

Ob  facies  Thefe  hindrances  are  either  an  Inflammation  in  the  Neck 

•which  pre~  of  the  Bladder  and  the  Frofata.,  which  fo  tumifies  thofe  Parts 
font,  that  nothing  can  pafs  through  the  Urethra  $  or  the  Callofities 
of  th  at  Paflage,  caufed  by  the  cicatrifing  of  Ulcers,  which  fo 
contrad  that  Conduit,  that  *tis  impofliblefor  the  Probe  to  pafs, 
whatever  Efforts  are  made  to  force  it  in;  Or,  laftly,  fome  Tu¬ 
mours,  or  membranous  Productions  which  flop  the  Urethra , 
as  it  happens  to  fome  old  Men,  in  whom  the  Paflage  fo  fhrinks 
up,  that  neither  the  Urine  nor  Probe  can  open  any  Paflage. 
Necejfity  of  But,  notwithftanding  all  this,  the  Patient  muft  not  be  left 
Function .  to  perifh,  and  nothing  but  a  PunCfion  of  the  Fer'm&um  can 
fave  his  Life;  for  he  muft:  of  neceflity  void  his  Urine  or  dye  : 
5Tis  then  the  Chirurgeon’s  part  to  advertife  the  Patient’s  Re¬ 
lations  and  Friends,  and  give  them  fuch  a  Prognoftication  as 
Method  of  the  nature  of  the  Indifpofition  requires.  After  which,  having 
performing  difpofed  the  Apparatus ,  he  muft:  place  the  Patient  on  the  edge 
that  Ope -  of  the  Bed  and  lay  him  on  his  Back,  his  two  Thighs  ■wide  ex- 
ration .  tended,  and  his  Knees  bent,  fo  that  his  Heels  touch  his  But- 
tocks,  caufing  the  Legs  to  be  held  in  this  Pofture  by  two  Ser¬ 
vants,  and  the  Scrotum  to  be  raifed  up  by  another:  Then  the 
Operator  taking  an  Inftrument  made  on  purpofe  for  that  end, 
fhaped  like  a  Lancet,  narrow,  fliarp  pointed,  and  about  four 
or  five  inches  long,  fuch  a  one  as  is  exprefled  by  the  Figure 
E,  he  thrufts  it  dire£Hy  into  the  Bladder,  beginning  the  Fun¬ 
ction  on  the  Buttock’s  Suture,  in  the  fame  place  where  the 
Incifion  is  ufually  made  in  Lithotomy ;  and  he  will  difeover 
what  is  in  the  Bladder,  by  what  iflues  out  of  the  fides  of  the 
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Inftrument;  before  he  withdraws  which,  he  mufl  gently 
thruft  the  ftrait  Probe  F'  along  the  fide  of  it  into  the  Bladder. 

This  Probe  mufl:  be  guided  with  the  left  hand,  and  the  Inftru¬ 
ment  drawn  out  with  the  right,  with  which  the  Operator 
next  takes  a  Silver  Pipe  G  of  four  Inches  long,  with  two 
Rings  at  its  head,  thro’  which  is  run  the  Ribban  H  of  an  Ell 
and  half  long.  The  hind  end  of  the  Probe  is  then  pafs’d  into 
the  fore-end  of  the  Pipe,  which  ferves  to  condu&it  into  the  Blad¬ 
der  s  for  if  the  Inftrumer.t  which  made  the  Pun&ure  ftiou’d  be 
drawn  out  before  the  introduction  of  the  Probe,  the  Chirur- 
geon  would  run  a  rifque  of  wholly  loling  his  way  when  he 
endeavours  to  thruft  in  the  Pipe,  wherefore  the  Probe  is  ab- 
folutely  neceflary  by  way  of  Precaution.  After  the  Urine  is 
all  voided  by  the  Pipe,  we  flop  the  exterior  Aperture  of  that 
Inftrument  with  a  fmall  Linnen  Tent  I,  and  leave  it  in  the  Tent  to  flop 
Wound.  The  Ribban  run  thro’  the  two  Rings  of  the  Pipe  ^ 

ferves  to  fatten  it  to  a  Girdle,  to  prevent  its  flipping  out  of  an(p  Jen  it 
the  Wound.  Whenever  the  Patient  would  Urine,  the  Tent  at 
mutt  be  taken  out,  and  the  Bladder  thus  emptied  as  often  as  r,JV/ 
fill’d.  _  J  r 

Of  three  Accidents  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  thofe  which 
require  this  Operationof  PunCtion,  there  is  but  one  only  which  One  of  the 
we  can  hope  to  Cure,  which  is  the  Inflammation  of  the  Neck  Caufes  of 
of  the  Bladder  and  the  Vroftat&i  for  the  Operation  being  made,  thislndif- 
endeavours  are  us’d  to  Cure  the  Inflammation,  by  Blood-let-  ufition 
tings,  Fomentations,  Liniments,  and  other  anodine  Applicati-  curable, 
ons:  When ’tis  moderated,  and  the  Swelling  aflwag’d,  or  come 
to  fuppuration,  as  it  fometimes  does,  the  Tent  mutt  be  taken 
out,  bind  up  the  Wound  tight,  and  in  this  cafe  we  fhall  find  Incurable 
the  Urine  returning  to  its  ^ordinary  courfe,  iflue  out  at  the  Caufes, 
Yard,  But  when  the  Calloiities  in  the  uninary  Paflage,  or  a 
finking  occafion’d  by  Age,  have  oblig’d  the  performance  of 
this  Pundtion,  the  Patient  mutt  refolve  to  wear  this  Pipe  the 
reft  of  his  Life.  In  this  cafe,  inftead  of  a  Linnen  Tent,  a  Sil¬ 
ver  Screw-Stopple  mutt  be  ufed,  which  will  fhut  it  fo  clofe 
that  the  Urine  will  never  drain  out,  and  the  Patient  is  left  in 
condition  to  follow  his  Affairs,  with  this  Inconvenience  only, 
that  he  cannot  make  Water  without  unftopping  his  Pipe,  as  X 
have  feen  feveral  who  wore  them  ’till  their  Death. 

This  Operation,  tho’  it  confifts  in  no  more  than  a  Angle 
Pun&ion,  yet  requires  the  Chirurgeon’s  anatomical  Knowledge  The  Know- 
of  the  difpofition  of  the  Places  where  he  makes  it,  as  well  in  ledge  of  the 
order  to  guide  his  Lancet  dire&ly  into  the  Bladder,  as  to  know  Strufture 
what  Parts  it  may  hurt  in  its  paflage $  he  ought  alfo  to  fee  it  of  the  part 
perform’d  feveral  times  before  he  attempts  it  himfelf,  for  it  requifite . 
will  affright  a  Chirurgeon  not  very  well  vers’d  in  Anatomy,  1 
or  which  has  never  fee n  it  done;  But  thofe  who  are  Matters 
of  the  Practice  of  it,  will  find  it  one  of  the  eafieft  in  Chirur- 

sery- 
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Method . 


27^  way  0/  This  is  the  Method  hitherto  cbferv’d  in  the  Pun&ion  of  the 
fra  fifing  Firin&um  j  but  that  which  *  Frere  Jacques  has  furnifh’d  us 
thu  ¥  unfit-  within  order  to extraCt  the  Stone  out  of  the  Bladder,  of  which 
ori'  I  fhall  prefcntly  give  you  the  Hiftory,  has  given  me  occalion 

*  Brother  to  think  that  this  PunCtion  might  more  fecurely  be  made  at 
Tames.  that  part  of  the  Bladder  where  the  Incifton  is  ufually  made  for 
the  Stone,  that  is  in  the  body  it  felf  of  that  Organ  near  its 
Neck  i  fo  that  the  Lancet  need  not  he  plung’d  into  th  cUrethra, 
and  forc’d  to  pafs  thro’  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  except  in 
cafe  of  an  Inflammation  in  which  ’tis  fo  tumefied  that  nothing 
can  come  out,  and  one  is  in  danger  to  cut  the  Neck  with  the 
Inftrument  to  make  a  PafTage  ;  which  may  redouble  the  Acci¬ 
dents,  and  fruftrate  the  Patient  of  the  expected  fruit  of  Ope¬ 
ration:  But  if  we  thruft  in  this  Inftrument  about  a  Finger’s 
breadth  from  the  Ferin&um ,  and  pierce  the  body  of  the  Blad¬ 
der  near  its  Neck,  1  believe  the  Operation  would  be  more  fe- 
cure  and  lefs  painful,  fince  not  piercing  the  Urethra,  wefhould 
Advanta-  not  hurt  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  and  the  Inflammation  being 
ge  of  this  diminish’d  or  abated,  the  Urine  would  return  to  its  natural 
Channel  at  our  taking  out  the  Pipe  and  doling  the  Wound, 
which  is  to  be  Drefs’d  according  to  the  manner,  and  will  as 
eafily  heal  as  others  ;  for  we  know  at  this  time  of  day  that 
Wounds  in  the  Bladder  are  not  mortal,  as  was  formerly  be¬ 
liev’d,  provided  withal  that  they  are  not  of  a  too  wide  extent,  and 
that ’tis  poflible  for  fome  neighbouring  VefTel  to  flick  to  them, 
and  this  Operation  ought  to  be  call’d  Cyftitomm ,  from  its  ef¬ 
fectual  opening  of  the  urinary  Purfe. 

When  the  Finger  or  Probe  has  convinc’d  us  that  there  is  a 
Ex  t r  a c-  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  we  are  neceflitated  to  proceed  to  Opera- 
t ion  of  tion:  ’Tis  then  the  Chirurgeon’s  part  to  difcourfe  the  Patient 
like  a  Man  of  Honour,  if  he  defires  todiftinguifh  himfdf  from 
thofe  Mountebanks  and  Vagabonds,  whofe  Ignorance  and  Po¬ 
verty  put  them  upon  a  thoufand  bafe  Practices,  and  the  boaft- 
irig  a  thoufand  Impoftures;  his  Prognoftic  muft  be  founded  on 
the  Hopes  and  Fears  fuggeftedby  the  true  State  of  his  Patient’s 
Cafe,  carefully  avoiding  the  promifing  more  than  he  is  able  to 
perform,  as  fome  do  who  pra&ife  the  Operation  of  which  we 
are  treating. 

To  difcharge  the  part  of  an  exact  and  methodical  Practitio¬ 
ner  in  the  performance  of  this  Operation,  the  Chirurgeon 
ought  more  especially  to  have  his  Eye  on  three  things,  and  de¬ 
termine  what  ought  to  be  done,  before,  during ,  and  after  the 
Operation .  1 

The  Particulars  neceflary  before  the  Operation  are  reduc’d 
toflveCircumftancesjthe  firftthe  Choice  of  the  Time,  the  fecond 
*6e"olferv'd  Preparation  or  the  Patient  by  fome  general  Remedies,  the 
h  fer  e  the  18  t0  re^ve  whether  ’tis  to  be  perform’d  by  the  lefler  or 
nl  ration  greatcr  Apparatus,,  the  fourth  to  prepare  the  refpe&ive  Appa- 
™  1  '  ratus,  and  the  fifth  to  place  the  Patient  in  a  proper  pofture. 
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In  order  to  the  performance  of  all  Operations,  there  are  Two  Sea - 
two  eftablim’d  times,  the  one  of  Neceflity,  which  will  not  ad-  fins  which 
nnt  of  being  deferred  5  and  the  other  of  Choice,  which  allows  relate  to 
the  iixing  on  that  which  is  moft  proper.  The  Ancients  gave  Rra- 
the  preference  to  the  fecond  with  regard  to  Lithotomy ,  and  Slice, 
have  oreer d  us  not  to  perform  it  unlefs  in  the  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn:  But  his  a  miftake  to  believe  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
done  but  in  thefe  two  Seafons,  for  provided  that  the  excefiive 
noc  and  the  too  rigid  cold  Seafons  are  avoided,  I  am  of  Opi¬ 
nion  that  this  Operation  may  be  perform’d  in  the  remaining 
Seatons  of  the  Year:  ?Tis  Cruelty  to  fee  the  Patients  fuftcr 
what  is  in  our  Power  to  relieve  fpeedily.  I  faw  Monfieur  de 
Corneille,  Gentleman  in  Ordinary  to  the  King,  die  whilft  wait¬ 
ing  tor  the  Spring,  when  he  might  have  been  cur’d  if  he  had 
been  Cut  when  neceflity  requir’d  it.  ’T/s  with  this  Ope-  A 
ration,  as  with  regard  to  Mineral  Waters,  which  have  hitherto 
been  thought  unfit  to  betaken  at  any  other  time  than  in  Spring 
and  Autumn,  and  believ’d  to  be  Mortal  at  any  other  Seafon;  IZJTt 
But  feveral  illuftnous  Perfons  have  remov’d  this  Prejudice  by  t  ** 
recovering  by  their  means  their  Health  at  all  times  of  the  Year, 
and  the  moft  celebrated  Phylicians,  Monfieur  Fagon,  amongft 
others,  prefer, be  them  to  t heir  Patients  almoft  as  frequently 
m  '.ln?r  and  Summer,  as  in  the  more  moderate  Seafons. 

The  i  reparauon  of  the  Patient  before  the  Operation,  is  a  Vrph„ 
neceftary  Precaution.  He  muft  be  bled  once  or  twice  purfo-  ^nlZl 
ant.t0  .^ls  ^ength,  be  mull  take  feveral  Clyfters,  and  Purge  cl 
twice  if  replete  with  Humours,  and  as  often  as  Phylicians  (hall  }  ^ 
judge  proper  j  for  to  them  belongs  the  Prescription  of  general 
Remedies,  they  frequently  afiiftmg  the  Chirurgeons  with  their  th& 
Advice  and  Prefence  in  thefe  Operations:  Thefuccefsof  which  Cuttm&- 

Norrnnft T  rT^  0n  *  C*  PreParation  the  Patient. 

Nor  muft  the  Chirurgeon  perform  this  Operation  on  the  day 

firl  -hC  37  Pur£ation’  for  ^ar  left  part  of  the  Phy- 
fick  .ftuing  out  during  the  Se&ion,  very  much  interrupt  it. 7 

,  r  °aex  n  Romanis,  a  Phyfician  of  Cremona,  who  was  invention 
the  firftfo  venter  of  the  Extra&ion  of  the  Stone  by  the  Great  of  the  great 

tV/ld  US>  •  an^  pradis’d  it  at  Rome  in  the  Year  iyic,  apparatus* 
th  s  Operation  was  always  perform’d  by  the  Lejfer  Apparatus', 
but  at  prefent  both  ways  being  praftisU  the  Chirurgeon  muft 
determine  his  Choice  before  he  goes  about  it,  and  refolve 
wmch  of  them  he  intends  to  make  ufe  of,  in  order  to  make 
ther  ^celTary  Preparations  for  either  of  them. 

The  Lejfer  Apparatus  requires  no  more  than  two  Inftru-  7  a 
ments,  which  are  an  Incifioq- Knife  to  make  Incifion  on  the 
Stone,  and  a  Crochet  to  draw  out  the  exotic  Body  when  dif  ?" 

cover  d;  but  the  other  Method  requiring  many  more  fir 

fore  call’d  the  Greater  Apparatus.  g  7  *  ISthere’  theleif^ 

c  f,hey  are  bo^1  PPread  and  ftewn  on  the  Table  at  the  head 
Of  this  Demonftration,  whither  you  ought  to  guide  your  Eyes.  fjir. 
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Convent-  That  the  Chirurgeon  may  the  more  commodioufly  perform  the 
ence  of  the  Operation,  he  ought  to  have  a  Purfe  or  Pocket  fatten'd  before 
Ghirurge -  him,  in  which  he  fhould  put  all  his  Inftruments  except  the  In- 
otfs  Purfe.  dfion- Knife,  which  he  mutt  caufe  a  Servant  to  hold  and  give 
him  when  Time  and  Place  ferve.  Two  Advantages  refultfrom  the 
ufe  of  this  Pocket,  one  of  which  Is,  that  it  conceals  from  the 
Patient's  Eyes  the  number  of  Inftruments  which  naturally  ter¬ 
rifies  him;  and  the  other,  that  the  Operator  finds  them  under 
his  Hand  whenever  he  wants  them,  without  being  oblig’d  to 
ask  for  them. 

The  Lythotomifi  having  then  tied  an  Apron  about  him,  over 
that  fattens  his  Purfe,  and  having  drawn  on  his  Arms  two 
Tofture  of  wide  Linnen-Sleeves,  next  thinks  of  placing  his  Patient.  In 
the  Patient,  the  Hofpitals  there  is  a  Chair  provided  exprefly  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  but  in  private  Houfes  we  make  ufeot  a  high  Table,  that 
the  Chirurgeon  not  being  oblig’d  to  ttoop,  may  carry  on  his 
Work  more  at  his  Eafe.  The  Patient  is  plac’d  on  the  edge  of 
the  Table,  after  providing  it  with  a  Matrafle,  under  which  a 
Chair  is  turn'd  wrong  end  upwards,  in  order  to  form  an  in¬ 
clining  plain,  on  which  the  Patient  mutt  be  lain  backwards : 
Next  with  t  wo  Scarves  or  Safhes,  each  of  five  or  fix  Ells  long. 
How  tofre-  ancj  tw0  or  three  Fingers  breadth  broad,  he  is  bound  in  fuch 
vent  his  manner  as  to  difenable  him  from  interrupting  the  Operation 
hindring  by  any  motion,  he  not  being  then  able  to  ftir.  Two  Servants 
the  opera -  tafce  the  Safhes,  which  folding  in  two,  they  place  the  middle 
tor  by  any  behind  the  Patient's  Neck,  and  then  defcending  and  robing 
Motion.  them  in  crofs  Squares  around  each  Arm,  the  Thighs  being  fix’d 
againft  the  Belly,  and  the  Heels  againft  the  Buttocks,  the  Arm, 
Thigh  and  Leg  of  each  Side  are  fo  bound  together,  that  the 
What  to  be  Chirurgeon  is  abfolute  Matter  of  the  Patient.  He  mutt  have 
done  by  five  Servants,  two  who  on  the  right  and  left  are  to  hold  the 
each  of  the  Patient  s  Legs  and  Thighs*  and  draw  them  as  wide  as  poflj- 
feveral  blej  whilft  the  third  mounting  on  the  Table  behind  the  Pad- 
Servants*  ent,  p  relies  with  his  two  Hands  on  his  Shoulders ;  the  fourth 
is  potted  on  his  right  Hand,  in  order  to  raife  up  the  Purfes  of 
the  Tefticles  with  one  Hand*  and  hold  them  with  the  other 
whilft  the  Incifion  is  made,  the  Probe  being  engaged  in  the 
Urethra  as  far  as  the  Belly 5  and  the  fixth  is  to  prefent  the  In¬ 
cifion  Knife  to  the  Operator,  receive  it  from  him  when  the 
*  Wound  is  made,  and  afterwards  furnifh  him  with  what  he 

wants.  On  the  Table  mutt  be  plac’d  a  Bafon  or  Pot  full  of 
warm  Water  to  wafh  the  Inftruments,  which  become  too 
/  bloody  during  the  Operation,  and  care  mutt  be  taken  to  *et 

a  Plate  with  Oil  of  Olives,  to  Oil  the  Probes  before  ufiug  them, 
or  the  Operator’s  Fingers  before  introducing  them  into  the  Anus. 
Thus  you  fee  what  is  to  be  obferved  before  the  Opera¬ 
tion.  „  f 

All  things  thus  in  readinefs,  the  Operator  mull  go  to  Work 

as  faft  as  he  can*  becaufe  I  foppofe  him  refelved  on  the  man* 
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ner  of  the  Operation,  fince  *tis  pofiible  to  extradb  the  Stone  out 
of  the  Bladder  by  either  the  lefter  or  larger  Apparatus  as  I  have 
hinted.  I  fhall  now  demonftrate  both  thefe  Methods  that  you  Arabian^ 
may  judge  which  is  the  belli  for  I  am  not  willing  to  take  any  banner  Qr 
notice  of  the  Method  pra£lis5d  by  fome  Jews  and  Arabians,  extran„i. 
of  extraditing  the  Stone  without  Incilion,  by  the  force  of  In-  fr  Stn  * 
flation,  becaule  I  believe  it  impofiible,  if  the  Stone  be  allow’d 
to  exceed  only  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  Olive. 

The  fmall  or  lefter  Apparatus  deriv’d  its  Name  from  theve-  of  the 
ry  few  Inftruments  which  fuffice  to  its  pra&ice;  namely,  on-  fmall  Ap- 
ly  an  Incilion-  Knife  and  Crotchet:  But  after  the  Chirurgcon  has  paratus 
once  try’d  the  great  Apparatus,  he  will  never  cut  any  betides  uidonly 
Children  by  the  lefter.  In  this  Performance  there  is  no  need  Children . 
of  fo  many  Servants,  no  more  than  two  are  requir’d,  one  to 
hold  the  Child,  and  the  other  to  raile  up  the  Yard  and  the 
Scrotum.  The  firlf  ought  to  be  a  llrong  Man,  who  being 
feated  in  a  fufficiently  high  Chair,  places  a  Pillow  under  him, 
and  hangs  before  him  a  Cloth  down  to  the  Ground,  left  his 
Legs  fhould  be  blooded:  Thus  polled  and  provided,  he  takes 
the  Child  on  his  Knees,  and  having  ran  his  Hands  under  its 
Knees,  he  lays  hold  of  his  two  Arms,  which  he  extends  in 
fuch  manner  as  to  render  the  pofture  of  the  Child  very  com¬ 
modious  for  Sedlion.  The  fecond  Servant  raifes  the  Purfes  of 
the  Tefticles  with  his  two  Hands ;  then  the  Operator  having 
Oil’d  the  fore  and  middle  Fingers  of  his  left  Hand,  introduces 
them  gently  into,  and  thrufts  them  far  into  the  Anus\  the 
Palm  of  that  Hand  being  turn’d  upwards,  he  then  feels  the 
Stone  in  the  Bladder,  and  with  his  two  Fingers  brings  it  to¬ 
wards  the  Neck  of  that  Organ,  and  pulhing  it  as  far  out¬ 
wards  as  he  is  able,  caufes  it  to  produce  an  apparent  Tumour,  pphat  IncU 
on  which  with  the  Incilion-ICnife  L  he  makes  his  Incilion^^  f0  be 
proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the  Stone.  He  ought  not  to  be ^ade. 
apprehenlive  of  refting  the  edge  of  his  Knife  again!!  the  Stone 
for  fear  of  blunting  it,  but  on  the  contrary  he  mull  cut  what¬ 
ever  he  meets  of  the  Tumour  clear  thro’  to  the  Stone,  with¬ 
out  fparing  even  the  neck  of  the  Bladder,  that  no  fmall  Fibres 
may  remain  to  detain  the  Body,  The  Incilion  made,  the  Ope¬ 
rator  returns  the  Incilion-Knife  to  the  Attendant,  and  with  r 
the  fame  Hand  takes  the  Crotchet  V,  which  he  Hides  behind  °J 
the  Stone  in  order  to  pufh  it  out,  in  which  he  is  aided  by  his  Crotcbet. 
two  Fingers  in  the  Fundament.  The  Stone  then  being  taken 
out  without  breaking,  the  Lithotomift  mull  examine  whether 
any  more  are  yet  left  behind,  that  he  may  draw  them  out  the  ^ e  ma^e 
fame  way,  or  with  the  Stone- Forceps,  if  not  otherwife  to  be  af(er  t^e 
done.  Extract- 

This  Operation,  tho’  ealie  to  be  perform’d,  is  not  approv’d  on* 
by  all  Lithotomifts.  They  ,  find  it  frequently  attended  with 
Circumftances  which  render  it  very  dolorous:  For  inftance,  if 
the  Stone  be  gravelly,  rougkor  uneven,  and  has  feveral  acute 
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Angles,  the  pufbing  it  forwards  to  draw  it  towards  the  Pen- 
n&um>  puts  the  Patient  to  horrible  Pains,  from  its  Points  or 
Inequalities,  pricking  the  Bladder,  which  is  a  very  fenfible 
Organ.  They  add,  that  being  rough,  the  Incifion  over  its  Bo¬ 
dy  is  not  to  be  perform’d  without  difficulty,  which  confounds 
the  Operator,  and  takes  up  a  very  long  time  to  perform  it  as 
exa&lyas  is  requifife,  to  make  way  for  the  Stone  to  come  out 
eafily.*  Thefe  are  the  Inconveniences  which  make  feveral  Ope¬ 
rators  prefer  the  Grand  Apparatus  to  the  LefTer. 

Of  the  The  fecond  way  of  Cutting  ls  then  calI'd  the  Grand  or 

oraml  AP  Greater  Apparatus,  from  the  great  number-  of  Inflruments  re- 
faatu<  '  quifite  t0  Put  ic  in  executions  ’tis  that  which  is  moft  frequent- 
a  .  -  f  ]y  praais’d,  and  which  to  this  prefent  time  has  been  conclud- 

mojtm  uj, ,  ^  The  patjent  being  plac’d  as  already  mention’d, 

and  held  fail  by  the  Scarves  and  Servants  diverily  polled,  the 
Operator  takes  a  Probe  K,  excavated  like  a  Gutter  on  the  back 
ofits  curvure,  and  with  regard  to  its  dimenfions  proportion’d 
to  the  Subje£fc}  and  after  having  dipt  it  in  Oil,  he  introduces 
it  into  the  Yard  and  thrufis  it  into  the  Bladder.  With  the  end 
of  this  Inftrument  he  fearches  for  the  Stone  before  Incifion, 
in  order  to  be  again  afiur’d  that  there  really  is  one;  for  ’tis 
not  impoffible  that  he  may  have  been  deceiv’d  in  his  firfl  Prob¬ 
ing,  wherefore  if  he  does  not  find  it  in  this  fecond,  he  ought 
not  to  proceed  any  farther:  But  on  feeling  that  exotic  Body  at 
.  ,  the  end  of  his  Probe,  he  caufes  it  to  be  held  by  a  Servant,  who 
/T  thrufls  it's  head  downwards,  that  the  curve  Part  of  this  In* 
pulje  of  the  ftrument>  whjch  is  introduc’d,  Ihoving  outwards  the  inte- 
excavated  ^  Extremjty  0f  t!he  Urethra ,  may  the  better  difcover  to  the 
Trove,  tn-  Operator  the  proper  place  for  Se&ion.  The  fame  Servant 
troduo  dm-  the  other  Hancj  bolds  up  the  Scrotum ,  and  the  Chirur- 

% 7*11  geon  with  the  Thumb  and  Fore-finger  of  the  Left-hand,  cx- 
oftheBlad-  ^  skin  0f  th e  Teriruum,  takes  in  his  Right-hand 

**r*  the  Incifion- Knife  L,  ready  mounted,  which  is  prefented  to 

him  by  One  of  his  Affiftants  on  the  Right-hand,  who  ought 
Advtce  £q  remember  to  give  it  to  him  by  the  Handle,  and  not  by  the 

hove  the  p0int,  as  he  did  to  whom  Monfieur  Marechal  gave  it  to  hold 

Knife  is  to  wben  he  cut  the  Duke  of  Grammont ,  and  who  tendring  him 
be  prefenU  the  Knife  with  the  Point  towards  him,  wounded  his  Hand, 
id.  which  had  like  to  have  interrupted  the  Operation.  The  Ope¬ 

rator  next,  with  all  the  aflurance  of  which  he  is  capable,  makes 
the  Incifion  in  the  Suture  of  the  Feriruum ,  which  proceeds 
from  the  middle  of  the  Scrotum  to  the  Anus,  he  opens  the 
'Teguments  and  the  Urethra ,  advancing  nis  Inflrument  to  the 
Groove  of  the  Probe,  which  ferves  him  as  a  Guide  or  Stay  to 
nf  prevent  his  cutting  more  than  he  intends.  The  length  of  this 

tbmTnnfi  Incifian  muft  befrom  two  to  four  Fingers  breadth,  purfuantto 
the  inctji-  the  of  the  stone.  There  are  fome  Lithotomifls  who 

themfelvcs  hold  the  Probe  in  their  Left-hand  whilll  they  make 
the  Ingfion  with  their  Right}  but  this  depends  on  the  Habit 
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which  they  have  contra&ed,  or  the  Mailers  who  inftru&ed 
them.  The  Incifion  is  no  fooner  made,  than  the  Incifion- 
Knife  is  immediately  return’d  to  the  fame  Servant  who  gave 
it. 

The  Lithotomilfs  formerly  madeufe  of  two  Guides,  fhap’d  OftheCon~ 
like  fmall  Swords,  of  which  the  firft,  M,  had  a  Bill  which  con-  dH&ori  Me 
tinu’d  thro’  almoft  its  whole  length,  and  which  eafily  Hid  a-  Swords. 
long  the  Groove  of  the  Probe  into  the  Bladdery  and  the  fecond, 

N,  had  a  Groove  at  its  end,  which  ferv’d  to  conduct  it  over  * . 
the  firlt  into  the  lame  Organ,  and  betwixt  tbefe  two  Guides  ■*  f  ,°.r7 
was  introduc’d  the  Forceps  ;  but  almoft  all  Operators  have^er*  ?  ict 
fubftituted  in  their  place  a  Gorgeret,  O,  which  they  have  is  Prfferr 
found  much  more  convenient.  The  Lithotomifl  fearches  for  *  em* 
it  in  his  Purfe  or  Pouch  with  his  Right-hand,  and  with  the 
Left  he  takes  the  head  of  the  Probe  from  the  Affiftant  to 
whom  he  had  intruded  it;  then  placing  the  Bill  which  is  at 
the  end  of  the  Gorgeret  into  the  Groove  of  the  Probe,  he  by 
that  means  guides  it  into  the  Bladder,  facilitating  the  entrance 
of  this  Engine  by  feparating  the  head  of  the  Probe  from  the 
Belly  with  his  Left-hand,  which  makes  way  for  the  Probe 
and  Gorgeret  to  enter  together  into  the  Bladder. 

Some  having  made  an  Incifion  of  a  moderate  length,  and  Of  the  Di~ 
withdrawn  the  Probe,  make  ufe  of  the  Dilator  R,  to  enlarge  later  and 
the  Wound  •  pretending  that  a  Wound  widen’d  by  the  Dila-  the  Acci- 
tor  heals  fooner  than  a  very  long  Incifion;  'becaufe  that  ac-  dents 
cording  to  them  the  Fibres  of  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  are  not  which  ac - 
cut,  but  only  feparated  by  the  Dilator:  But  yet  this  Practice  company 
is  not  univerfally  approv’d;  fome  prefer  a  larger  Incifion  be-  its  ufe . 
fore  the  ufe  of  the  Dilator ;  believing  that  it  may  occasion  a 
Fluxion  about  the  Bladder,  and  produce  feveral  dolorous  Ac¬ 
cidents;  and  really  during  the  fpace  of  time  which  the  Ope¬ 
rator  takes  up  to  make  the  two  Extenfions,  one  in  breadth, 
and  the  other  in  length  with  this  Infirument,  the  Patient  is 
always  heard  to  redouble  his  Groans  and  Cries;  which  prove 
the  exceflive  Pains  which  he  then  endures,  wherefore  we  ad- 
vife  the  kafl  ufe  of  it  pofiible.  The  Probe  being  withdrawn 
with  the  Left-Hand,  the  Operator  takes  the  Gorgeret  in 
that  Hand,  and  with  the  Right  takes  the  Forceps  P  out  of  his 
Pouch.  He  generally  makes  ufe  of  the  flrait  one,  which  he  ir> 
troduces  fhut  into  the  Bladder  by  means  of  the  excavated  Groove 
along  the  Gorgeret.  Immediately  after  this  introduction,  How  the 
with  his  Left-hand  he  withdraws  the  Gorgeret,  which  he  Stone-Vor- 
returns  into  his  Pouch,  and  with  the  Forceps  fhut  fearches  ceps  to  be 
for  the  Stone  on  all  fidesof  the  Bladder;  he  ought  not  to  open  us'd  when 
them  during  the  fcarch,  becaufe  in  fo  doing  he  might  fre-  introduc'd. 
quently  chance  to  wound  the  Bladder,  or  pinch  it  in  re-fhut- 
ting  them.  When  the  Stone  is  felt  at  the  end  of  the  Forceps,  How  to  lay 
the  Operator  applying  both  Hands  to  the  Inftrument,  gently  hold  on  the 
opens  it,  and  endeavours  to  charge  it  with  the  Stone,  the  fi2,e  Stone . 
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of  which  he  difcovers  by  the  diftance  betwixt  the  one  and  the 
other  Ring  of  that  Inftrumentj  and  if  it  feem  too  large  to  be 
drawn  out  by  the  Indfion  already  made,  he  turns  the  Stone 
loofe  into  the  Bladder,  and  endeavours  to  take  it  up  another 
way  i  becaufe  it  frequently  happens  that  a  Stone  being  fhap’d 
like  an  Egg,  that  is  oblong,  is  taken  firftup  by  its  longeftpart 
and  the  fecond  time  by  its  narrowed,  when  its  Extraction  is 
much  more  eafy;  whilft  on  the  contrary  ,fhou’d  the  Lithoto- 
mift  obdinately  perdd  in  drawing  out  that  exotic  Body  when 
he  has  grafp’d  it  longways,  he  would  put  the  Patient  to  the 
differing  of  Martyrdom,  and  that  fome  times  in  vain.  There 
are  tender  gravelly  Stones  which  crumble  under  the  Forceps: 
When  this  happens  the  Bits  mud  be  taken  out  as  well  as  the 
Chirurgeon  can ;  there  are  dome  Stones  fo  big  that  ftis  im- 
poffible  to  draw  them  out,  in  which  cafe  they  are  left  there. 
What  to  be  rat^er  f^an  kill  the  Patient  in  taking  them  out.  If  there  hap- 
done  when  Pen  to  lw0  Stones>  which  we  difcover  by  the  Knob  T,  at 
the  Stone  t^ie  enc*  fhe  Curette  or  Scoop  S,  after  the  lirdis  drawn  out 
the  Forceps  is  again  thrud  into  the  Bladder,  and  takes  it  upas 
it  did  the  former:  If  there  happen  to  be  more,  as  we  fome- 
times  find  ten  or  twelve,  the  Forceps  is  to  be  introduc’d  into  the 
Bladder  as  often  as  any  are  left  to  be  taken  out.  When  the 
Stone  is  lodg’d  on  the  right  or  left  fide  of  the  Bladder,  and  we 
cannot  come  at  it  with  the  drait  Forceps,  the  curve  Ones 
are  to  be  us’d ;  with  them  the  Operator  may  take  them  up  in 
whatfoever  part  of  the  Bladder  they  are  lodg’d.  There  are 
flinty  Stones,  from  the  Superficies  of  which  fall  off  fome  Frag¬ 
ments  in  taking  them  up  with  the  Forceps ;  there  are  gravelly 
Stones  which  crumble  under  the  Forceps,  and  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bladder  a  Sand  and  Gravel,  which 
are  neceflary  to  be  emptied  after  the  Extraction  of  the  Stone. 
In  thefe  occafions  we  make  ufeof  the  Curette  or  Scoop  S>  with 
When  the  which  we  empty  whatever  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bladder, 
Scoop  to  be  the  Operation  not  daeing  perfected  fo  long  as  any  exotic  Body 
us  d.  remains  there.  Having  well  cleanfed  the  Bladder,  we  take  the 
fmall  Pipe  X,  the  end  of  which  dipt  into  Oil  of  Rofes,  is  foft- 
ly  introduc’d  into  that  Purfe,  in  order  to  be  left  there  for  fie- 
vcral  Days,  according  as  Neceflfty  requires  j  his  faflen’d  to  a 
Girdle  by  a  String  Y,  run  thro’  the  two  Rings  which  are  at 
its  Head,  that  it  may  not  flip  out  of  the  Wound. 

Of* the  cu~  .  ^ter  oSwog  fipecified  what  is  to  be  done  before,  and  du- 
ringthe  Pa-  Operation,  we  are  next  to  finifh  by  deferring  what 

tient  after  ,s  reflu^?e  a^tcr  ®ts  Performance.  The  fmall  Pipe  being  fixed 
the  Extra-  anc*  *®cure(k  which  is  that  which  finifhes  the  Operation,  we 
Bion  of  the  ^  ?n  the  Wound  a  Quadrangular  and  a  very  thick  Bolfter, 
Stomf  which  mull  be  held  by  a  Servant,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Air 
entring  the  Bladder,  before  we  drefs  the  Patient.  In  order  to 
whofe  Preparation,  he  mufl  be  immediately  loofen’d  by  taking 
off  the  two  Scarves,  when  by  two  Perfons  he  is  carried  to  his 

Bed, 


breaks , 
when  too 
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others 
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Bed,  which  muft  be  provided  with  Sheets  leveral  times  doub-  The  man- 
led,  to  prevent  the  Blood  or  Urine,  which  may  drain  through  ner  of 
the  fird  Days,  fpoiling  the  Bed.  If  before  the  Operation,  nei-  binding  and 
ther  the  Band,  called  a  Collar,  P,  nor  that  called  a  double  P,  and drejfmg 
marked  9,  hath  been  applied,  it  is  put  on  before  we  drefs  the  him  during 
Patient  ;  when  drawing  nearer  the  Apparatus,  requifite  for  the  fir ji 
drefling  the  Wound,  we  take  off  the  Bolder,  and  lay  on  the  Days  after 
Iricidon  the  two  Pledgets,  X  and  Z,  overfpread  with  Aftrin-  the  Opera- 
gents,  and  then  the  tail’d  Plaider  1,  and  above  that  the  large  tion . 

Bolder  a  ;  immediately  after  which  we  irrigate  with  Oil  of 
Rofes,  which  dands  ready  in  the  fmall  Plate,  3,  the  Scrotum, 

Yard,  and  whole  inferior  Venter;  we  raife  up  the  Purfe  of  the 
Tedicles  with  a  long  Bolder,  4,  which  is  called  a  Trufs,  and. 
the  Belly  we  cover  with  what  we  call  a  Belly. piece,  y.  All 
thefe  Holders  are  dip’d  in  Oxycratum ,  i.  e.  Vinegar  and  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  is  in  the  Earthen  Plate,  6,  and  fadened  by  the  Ban¬ 
dage  P,  marked  9 ;  the  two  Branches  of  which  crofs  each  o- 
ther  on  the  Wound,  and  are  turned  upwards  along  the  Groins, 
in  order  to  faden  them  to  the  circular  Bandage,  which  fur- 
rounds  the  Body.  We  bind  the  two  Legs  together  with  a 
fmall  Band,  call’d  the  Garter,  7,  that  they  may  not,  by  drad- 
ling,  re-open  the  Wound,  and  clap  a  Pillow  under  the  Knees, 
in  order  to  keep  them  a  little  elevated  ;  next  which  we  end 
with  giving  the  Patient  fome  Redorative,  or  Liquor,  which 
may  a  little  renew  his  decay’d  Strength.  I  (hall  not  mention 
the  fupervening  Accidents  of  this  Operation,  nor  of  the  dref¬ 
ling  and  Methods  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to  its  Cure;  to  par¬ 
ticularize  all  thefe  Circumdances,  would  require  a  whole  Vo¬ 
lume;  I  refer  you  to  Monfieur  Tolet's  Book,  which  has  very 
well  handed  this  Subject. 

Monfieur  Thevenin ,  a  Member  of  the  Company  of  Chirur-  In  what 
geons  at  Far  is,  and  a  Chirurgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  King  of  Cafes  the 
\ France ,  informs  us,  that  there  are  fome  Cafes  in  which  we  Extraction 
ought  not  to  attempt  the  Extraction  of  the  Stone  out  of  the  of  the  Stone 
Bladder;  for  Indance,  when  we  believe  the  Stone  too  large,  is  not  to  be 
or  the  Patient  fo  old  and  weak,  that  he  is  not  able  to  undtr-  attempted. 
go  the  Operation,  nor  to  endure  the  Violence  of  thofe  Symp¬ 
toms  which  will  attend  an  Incifion  fo  large  as  the  Bulk  of  the 
Stone  will  require ;  but  if  that  exotic  Body,  falling  on  the  - 
Neck  of  the  Bladder,  dops  that  Conduit,  and  frequently  occa- 
lions  a  Suppredion  of  Urine,  we  are  then  obliged  to  fhove  it 
back  with  the  Probe,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  Paffage  of 
that  Excrement;  and  it  being  poffible  that  the  frequent  thrud- 
ing  in  and  drawing  out  of  the  Probe,  may  fret  and  perhaps 
gangreen  the  urinary  Paflage,  he  propofes  the  following  Ope-  Means  to 
ration:  The  Patient  mud  be  placed  in  the  lame  Podure  as  in  give  the 
the  great  Apparatus,  then  the  Chirurgeon  mud  introduce  into  Patient 
the  Bladder  an  excavated  curve  Probe,  and  on  the  crooked  part  Eafe  on 
of  the  Indrument  make  the  fame  fort  of  Incifion,  as  tho’  he  thefe  Occa 

defigned  fions . 
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defigned  the  Extradion  of  the  Stone,  with  this  Difference  on- 
jf  Pur  t^3at  ^0und  mu^  be  much  lefs :  Immediately  after- 

luu  Tards  he  introc^uces  a  Stiletto  into  the  Bladder,  Aiding  it  along 
35  y  the  Gutter  of  the  Probe ;  this  Stiletto  ferves  to  convey  thither 
revu  jing  a  Silver  Pipe,  about  four  Fingers  breadth  long  ;  by  pafling  it 
the  Stone,  through  the  Cavity  of  this  Tube,  the  Stiletto  is  next  with- 
mates  vay  drawn,  and  we  faften  the  Pipe  to  a  Girdle  by  a  Ribban  run 
r  r  l  trough  the  two  Rings  at  its  Head.  This  Tube  is  left  to  con- 
/age  of  the  tinue  always  in  the  Incifion,  and  it  hinders  the  Stone  prefent- 
ing  it  felf  to  the  Necfc  of  the  Bladder;  and,  floating  on  one 
fide  and  the  other,  gives  the  Patient  an  eafier  Life,  and  frees 
him,  in  feme  Meaiure,  from  Pain,  ’till  he  has  recovered  fuf- 
ficient  Strength  to  undergo  the  cutting,*  but  font  etimes  this  Pipe, 
to  little  incommodes  him,  that  he  chufes  rather  to  bear  it  than 
expofehimfelfto  the  Operation,  of  which  he  may  dye.  Thisfmall 
Pipe  muff:  be  made  to  ferew  at  the  top,  in  order  to  retain  and 
void  the  Urine  at  Pleafure.  This  Pipe  may  alfo  ferve  to  make 
Injections  into  the  Bladder  in  feverai  Indiipofftions  to  which 
that  Organ  is  liable. 

This  is  the  way  of  performing  the  Operation  which  Mors- 
fieur  Thevenin  teaches  us  ;  according  to  which  Method,  the 
A  better  Patient  muff:  neteflarily  void  his  Urine  through  the  fmall  Pipe, 
wayofpla.  that  filling  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  5  for  which  Reafen  Iffiould 
cing  the  advife  the  Introduction  of  a  Pipe  of  the  lame  fhape  with  that 
Tips.  which  I  ufe  in  the  Pundion  of  the  Perineum,  I  would  fay, 
into  the  Body  of  the  Bladder  at  its  Neck.*  There  is  no  ill  Con- 
fequence  to  be  fear’d  from  piercing  it  in  this  place,  and  the 
Patient  would  enjoy  both  the  Advantages  which  he  would  find 
by  Mr.  thevenm* s  Method,  which  are  to  void  his  Urine  when¬ 
ever  he  pleafes,  and  to  hinder  the  Stone  either  falling  into,  or 
prefling  on  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder.  But  another  Advantage 
refiilting  from  the  Method  which  I  propofe,  is,  that  the  Neck 
of  the  Bladder  being  free,  and  the  Stone  luftained  by  the  end 
of  the  Pipe,  which  ought  to  enter  the  Cavity  of  that  Organ 
above  a  finger’s  breadth,  the  Urine  will  iflue  out  by  the  Ure » 
thra,  its  ordinary  Paflage  ,*  fo  that  the  Patient  will  be  fubjed  to 
no  other  Inconveniency,  than  the  foie  one  of  being  obliged  to 
keep  in  this  Pipe,  without  being  forced  to  open  it  whenever 
he  would  difeharge  the  Bladder  of  its  Load  of  Urine,  inftead  of 
unfiopping  it  as  many  times  as  it  ferves  for  an  urinary  Paflage. 
Of  The  third  way  of  extrading  the  Stone,  is  called  the  High 

High  Ap«  Apparatus,  from  its  drawing  out  the  Stone  at  the  upper  part  of 
paratus.  the  Bladder  $  which  Method  is  at  prefent  grown  out  of  ufe, 
Nicholas  Franco,  a  Chirurgeon  of  Lauz,ane,  was  the  firfl:  that 
ever  praCtifed  it ,  which  he  did  on  a  Child,  whole  Stone  was 
fo  large,  that  he  could  not  extrad  it  by  the  Grand  Apparatus. 
He  informs  us,  that  in  order  to  perform  this  Operation,  we 
itiuft  caufe  a  Servant  to  introduce  two  Fingers  into  the  Anus 
of  the  Patient,  with  which,  xnflead  of  pufhing  the  Stone  to 
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the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  as  in  the  lejfer  Apparatus,  he  mull,  Of  the 
on  the  contrary,  thruft  it  towards  the  Fund,  or  bottom  of  that  place  of  the 
Organ ,  then  make  an  Incifion  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hypogaftri-  lowet  Ven - 
um,  direcftly  above  the  Os-pubis,  and  a  little  on  one  fide  of  the  ter  to  be 
Linea-alba,  or  white  Line:  The  Mufcules  being  cut,  we  open  opened, and 
the  Bladder  at  its  Fund,  which  is  naturally  turned  upwards  ;  where  the 
then,  with  a  Crotchet »  we  drive  the  Stone  as  in  the  lejfer  Ap-  Bladder  is 
paratus .  Though  Franco  tells  us,  that  this  Operation  fucceed-  to  be  pier- 
ed  under  his  hands,  he  yet  difiuades  us  from  the  Practice  of  ced. 
it,  without  giving  us  any  Reafon  for  his  fo  doing.  We  are  Succefs 
allured  that  Monfieur  Bonnet  frequently,  and  with  good  Sue-  of  this  Me- 
cefs,  performed  this  Operation  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Laris  and  thod . 
alforhat  Monfieur  *  Petit  has  feen  him  perform  it;  For  my  part,  *  chief 
I  don’t  think  it  fo  hazardous  as  it  may  be  imagined  ;  but  be-  Chirurgeon 
lieve  it,  on  the  contrary,  lefs  dangerous  than  the  lejfer  &nd  great  of  the  Ho- 
Apparatus,  and  that  the  rather  becaule  we  don't  find  any  fuch  tel  Dieu. 
thing  as  the  Duplicature  of  the  Periton&um,  in  which  the  An¬ 
cients  placed  the  Bladder,  as  I  have  demonftrated  in  my  Ana¬ 
tomy  already  publilhed ;  but  the  Bladder  is  placed  without  the 
Peritoneum,  in  fuch  manner  that  it  may  be  open’d  without 
touching  that  Membrane,  or  opening  the  Cavity  of  the  lower 
Venter.  The  Method  which  may  be  obferved,  is  as  follows. 
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Figure  XIV.  For  the  HIGH  APPARATUS. 


IN  order  to  the  fuccefsful  Performance  of  this  Operation,  we 
mud  introduce  into  the  Bladder  the  excavated  Probe,  A, 
whofe  exterior  Aperture  mud  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
Entrance  of  the  Syringe,  B,  with  which  the  Bladder  is  to  be 
filled  with  Water,  of  about  the  fame  degree  of  Warmth  with 
that  of  Urine.  We  then  make  a  Ligature  about  the  Yard  with 
the  Band,  C,  that  in  fyringing  the  Water  don  tefcape  out  of  the 
Bladder  along  the  fide  of  the  Probe  j  and  when  by  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  the  Injection,  we  conclude  that  the  Bladder  muft  be  full, 
we  draw  ©ut  the  Probe,  and  pull  the  Ligature  of  the  Yard  a 

little 
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little  tighter,  in  order  to  prefs  the  Urethra  fufficiently,  to  hin¬ 
der  the  efcaping  of  the  Water  through  that  pafiage,:'  The  Pa¬ 
tient  being  feated  on  a  Chair  almoft  on  his  Buttocks,  we  make 
an  Incifion  lengthways  with  th q  Pen- knife  D,  betwixt  the  two 
Heads  of  the  (trait,  and  the  two  pyramidal  Mufcules  *  after 
which,  reding  a  Finger  on  the  Fund  of  the  Bladder,  we  feel 
the  Fluctuation  of  the  Water  with  which  *tis  tumefied,  when, 
with  a  large  arm’d  Lancet  E,  we  mud  make  a  PunCture  in 
that  place  of  that  Organ.  We  may  eafily  difcover  when  the 
Aperture  is  made  in  the  Bladder  by  the  Water  which  will  run 
out,  immediately  after  which,  with  the  Crochet  F,  we  may 
draw  out  the  Stone,  or  elfie  thrud  a  long  and  narrow  pair  of 
Forceps,  G,  into  the  Aperture  through  which  the  Water.flows 
out,  and  having  found  the  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  it  will  be  eafie 
to  charge  them  with  it,  and  draw  it  out  at  the  Orifice.  The 
Wound  heals  without  pain,  by  readon  that  keeping  the  Patient 
in  an  aimed  eredi  podure  in  his  Bed,  the  Urine  which  con¬ 
tinually  inclines  to  the  Bladder,  cannot  reach  the  Wound,  and 
hinder  its  clofure,  as  in  the  two  other  ways  of  Operation  *  but 
befides  always  turns  into  its  ordinary  padage  in  order  to  run 
off.  If  the  Incifion  made  on  the  Belly  fiiould  deem  too  large, 
and  it  be  thought  impodible  to  reunite  it  with  eafe,  we  may 
make  life  of  a  ditch  with  the  curve  Needle  H,  threaded  with 
the  waxed  Thread  I,  and  lay  on  the  Wound  the  Pledget  K,  co¬ 
vered  with  Arc&us’s  Balfam,  then  the  Plaifter  L>  over  that  the 
Boljler  M,  and  the  Roller  or  circular  Bandage  made  of  a  Nap¬ 
kin  N,  in  order  to  end  with  the  fcapulary  Bandage  O,  which 
will  decure  the  whole  Apparatus. 

This  manner  of  Sedition  deems  the  bed*  but  before  we  allow 
it  the  preference  before  the  two  others,  it  mud  be  confirm’d 
by  feveral  Experiments,  the  fird  of  which  may  be  tried  on 
dome  Criminal  condemn’d  to  Death,  and  afflidied  with  the 
Stone*  I  am  not  the  only  Approver  of  this  Operation*  ’tis  the 
Opinion  of  deveral  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons,  and  efpecially 
of  Monlieur  Fagon,  fird  Phyfician  to  the  King,  whode  accurate 
Knowledge  of  Nature  renders  his  Approbation  of  Impor¬ 
tance. 


The  place 
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the  Pen- 
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Figure  XV.  Figure  of  the  STONE  in  the 


Urethra. 


ALL  Stones  have  their  beginning  in  the  Rein,  and  grow 
bigger  in  the  Bladder  j  but  don’t  all  Hay  there,  feveral  of 
them  following  the  fir  earn  of  the  Urine,  run  out  of  that  Organ 
with  it  when  they  are  yet  but  fmall :  But  when  a  Stone  has 
acquired  an  indifferent  bulk,  and  makes  its  way  into  the  TJre * 
thru ,  it  frequently  flops  there,  and  either  by  reafon  of  its  big- 
NeceJJity  o/nefs  or  inequalities  occahons  fuch  great  Pains,  that  the  Patient 
fpeedy  help,  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  a  Chirurgeon,  who,  without  any 
delay,  is  to  endeavour  to  force  it  out,  and  that  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  it  Hopping  the  PafTage,  the  Patient  cannot  empty  his 
Bladder,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  remedied,  would  prove  of  very 
fatal  Confequence. 

'Tis  very  eafie  to  difcover  the  place  where  the  Stone  is  Hop¬ 
ped,  the  Patient  himfelf  ffiews  it ;  and  though  we  touch  it 
never  fo  little,  we  feel  a  hardnefs  caufed  by  that  exotick  Body. 
What  iifirft  The  Chirurgeon  ought  HrH  to  endeavour  with  his  Fingers  to 
to  fye  tried,  make  it  Aide  along  the  Urethra ,  in  which  he  is  affifled  by  the 
Urine,  which  pufhes  forward  in  order  to  drive  it  out.  But 
Ligature  when  he  cannot  procure  its  proceeding  forwards  without  vio- 
made  be-  lent  Pains,  with  the  fmall  Band  A  he  muH  bind  the  Yard  be- 
yond  the  yoncl  the  Stone  towards  the  Pubes,  and  injeft  into  the  re- 
Stone.  maining  part  of  the  paffage  of  the  Yard  Oil  of  Olives  with 
Ufe  of  the  a  fmall  Syringe  8.  The  Ligature  prevents  the  fnje&ion  dri- 
O leaginous  ving  back  the  Stone,  and  its  returning  back  the  fame  way* 
Injection,  This  done,  the  Chirurgeon  attempts  to  advance  the  Stor.e  for¬ 
wards,  which  is  performed  with  much  lefs  pain,  after  the  oil¬ 
ing 
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the  Paflage :  but  if  he  finds  it  impradt  icable  to  get  it  out 
without  more  forcible  means,  he  takes  a  fmall  Curette  or 
Scoop  C,  about  four  or  five  Inches  long,  which  he  dips  in  Oil 
in  order  to  thruft  it  up  the  Yard,  and  Aide  its  end  on  one  fide 
of  and  beyond  the  Stone,  and  by  that  means  draw  it  out.  This 
expedient  frequently  fucceeds  ;  but  if  it  fails,  the  Chirurgeon 
mu/1  proceed  to  Operation  without  a  moment’s  delay. 

The  Chirurgeon  mu  ft  then  take  offhis  firft  Ligature,  in  or-  Treparati** 
der  to  draw  the  Skin  which  covers  the  Yard  as  much  as  pof-  on  for  the 
Able  towards  the  root  of  that  part  5  and  then  apply  the  fame  Incifion  of 
Ligature  above  or  beyond  the  Stone  j  when  with  the  Left-  the  Turd 
nand  turning  the  Yard,  that  the  Urethra  maybe  rais’d  upwards,  and  the 
and  holding  the  Stone  faft  betwixt  two  Fingers,  with  theUrethra* 
fmall  Penknife  D  he  makes  an  Incifion  on  the  body  of  the 
laid  Stone,  cutting  the  Teguments  and  the  Urethra ,  not  acrofs 
but  lengthways  j  which  done,  he  takes  a  fmall  Scoop  provided 
with  a  Handle  E,  and  fhap’d  like  an  Ear-picker,  which  he  flips 
under  the  Stone,  which  he  by  thefe  means  forces  out.  The  Ufe  of  the 
Stone  drawn  out,  he  takes  off  the  Ligature,  and  the  Skin  re-  Scoop, 
turning  to  its  ordinary  Place,  flops  the  Wound  made  in  the 
Urethra ;  the  reafon  why  we  draw  back  the  Skin  before  the 
Operation,  is,  that  the  Wounds  on  that  part  and  the  Urethra 
may  not  fall  oppofite  to  each  other.  Thefe  Wounds  are  drefs’d  Breflinx  of 
like  the  moft  Ample  ones,  with  a  Piaifier  of  Cerufe  F,  a  Bol-  theWouni 
fter  G,  and  a  Band  H,  roll’d  around  the  Yard  in  a  circular 
manner.  The  Urine  pafling  thro’  the  Urethra ,  Cleanfes  and 
Cures  it  with  the  afliftance  of  Chirurgery. 

.  1  have  frequently  found  that  the  Stone,  after  having  made  all 
its  way,  in  order  topafsthro’  the  Urethra,  has  flopp’d  at  its  Ex¬ 
tremity  ;  which  happens  to  thofe,  the  Aperture  of  whofe 
Gians  is  fmaller  that  it  ought  to  be,  which  we  very  often  fee 
towards  the  infertionof  the  Urethra  into  the  root  of  the  Gians.  - 

A  Chnd  was  once  brought  to  me  which  had  a  Stone  flopp’d  , 
at  the  end  of  the  Urethra ,  and  finding  one  end  of  it  lobe  com-  ^ofenmg  a 
mg  out,  I  made  ufe  of  the  Point  of  a  Lancet,  to  difengage  this  n.  . 

part  of  the  Urinary  Pajfage  above  and  below,  and  with  fmall  , 'fiick* 
Forceps  drew  out  the  Stone.  The  thin  Skin  which  covers  the  **  T  „ 
GUns  contra&ed  the  Aperture:  Thofe  who  are  afflicted  with  %th*  Ur*~ 
this  Indifpofition  are  longer  making  Water  than  others.  It  is 
eafily  remedied  by  cutting  the  fmall  Bridles  which  clofe  tkctheGla^. 

e^tJT  pf  the  Urethra ,  which  is  one  of  the  lighteft  Operations 
or  Chirurgery. 


Figure 
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Figure  XVr.  Of  the  SE  C  TI  ON  of  WO¬ 
MB  N  for  the  STONE. 


Women 
ftibje.B  to 
the  Stone. 


Tree  ways 
of  extra- 
it  ion  of 
the  Stone 
cut  of  Wo¬ 
men. 

The  firfi 
without  In  - 
cifion. 
life  of  the 
Viktor. 


THO’  the  Urethra  in  Women  is  fhorterand  larger  than  that 
of  Men,  and  by  reafon  of  this  favourable  natural  Difpofi- 
tion,  fmall  Stones,  Sand  andGravei,  may  more  eahlypafs  with 
the  Urine:  That  Sex  is  not  yet  exempted  from  being  affli&ed 
fbmetimes  with  Stones  in  the  Bladder,  which  fatigue  them  as 
much  as  thofe  in  Men,  and  as  neceffarily  muft  be  remdv’d  by 
Operation. 

Women  are  commonly  cut  two  ways,  either  by  the  lejfer9 
or  Grand  Apparatus. 

That  of  the  leffer  Apparatus,  not  only  requires  few  Inftru- 
ments,  but  is  executed  without  making  any  Incifion,  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.  The  Woman  being  feated  in  a  high 
Chair,  leaning  backwards,  her  Thighs  extended  wide  and  rais’d, 
the  Chirurgcon  takes  the  Probe  A,  dips  it  into  Oil.  and  thro8 
the  Urethra  introduces  it  into  the  Bladder,  in  order  to  fearcfi 
for  the  Stone.  The  excavated  part  of  the  Probe  ferves  to 
guide  into  the  Bladder  the  Dilator  B,  which  is  no  fooner  en- 
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tred  than  the  Probe  is  drawn  out*  and  the  Operator  extends 
the  Urethra,  with  the  Dilator,  to  the  performance  of  which  no 
great  Efforts  are  requir’d,  that  Paffage  being  dilatable  beyond 
the  bounds  of  credibility.  This  done,  the  Chirurgeon  with¬ 
draws  his  Inftrument,  and  having  Oil’d  two  Fingers  of  his 
Left-hand,  introduces  them  as  is  before  hinted  into  the  Vagina, 
if  the  Patient  is  a  married  Woman,  and  into  the  Anus  if  a  Vir¬ 
gin;  and  with  his  Right-hand  preffing  the  Belly,  he  gently 
moves  the  Stone  to  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  from  which  it 
eafily  enters  the  Mouth  of  the  Urethra  already  dilated.  When 
he  difeovers  the  Stone,  removing  his  Right-hand  from  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Belly,  he  fubftitutes  that  of  a  Servant  in  its  Place,  and 
retaining  the  Fingers  of  the  other  hand  ftill  in  the  Vagina  or 
Anus,  he  with  them  puffies*the  Stone  into  the  Urethra,  then 
flides  behind  it  the  Crotchet  C,  in  order  to  draw  it  out,  as  is 
dene  in  Children  cut  by  the  LefTer  Apparatus. 

Some  Operators  affirm  the  great  Apparatus  to  be  lefs  pain-  The  fe  con  d, 
ful  than  the  Leffer,  and  prefer  it  for  that  reafon:  But  after  ex-  by  Sefiion 
plaimpg  what  farther  remains,  I  fhall  leave  it  to  your  deeffion.  of  the  Ure- 
The  Patient  mult  be  Seated  in  a  Chair,  bound  with  Scarves,  thra. 
and  held  oy  Servantsas  Men  are,  and  into  her  Urethra  muft  be 
thruft  the  Probe  A,  or  the  Conductor  O,  winch  may  ferve  to 
guide  a  bmple  Dilator  made  purpofely  for  Women  j  and  of 
which  there  two  forts,  the  one  without  a  Spring  D,  and  the  Different 
other  with  one  E,  which  more  commodioufly  opens  thar  Part.  Dilators. 
The  Choice  of  either  of  them  is  lefc  to  our  liberty;  bur  that 
with  the  Spring  is  mod  ufed.  Having  gently  widen’d  the  Ure- 
thra,  and  the  Dilator  being  open’d,  with  a  ftrair  Incifion-knife 
l*,the  extreme  Orifice  of  the  urinary  Paflagemuft  be  cut  a  little 
to  the  Right  and  Left.  This  Incifion  muft  be  larger  or  fmaller 
m  proportion,  according  as  we  conclude  the  Stone  to  be  great 
or  little:  The  Dilator  is  then  drawn  out,  and  on  the  Probe  or 
Condu&or  G,  which  muft  be  firft  thruft  into  the  Urethra  we 
guide  the  Forceps  I  into  the  Bladder,  and  then  withdraw  the  Manner  of 
Conducior\  With  the  Forceps  we  fearchfor,  and  feize  theSfonp  / 

which  we  muft  draw  out  by  gentle  Motion,  alternatively  on  X7, 
the  one  fioe  and  the  other,  without  any  great  force.  We  may  ^  ' 
make  life  oi  a  Small  Gorgeret  H,  fomewhat  narrower  than  that 
ufed  in  the  Sedhon  of  Men ;  and  fome  content  themfelves  with 
an  excavated  Probe.  The  fewer  Inftruments  we  ufe  the  bet¬ 
ter :  In  the  Cup  K  is  Oil  to  moiften  all  the  Inftruments  as  they 
are  us  d.  J 

In  above  three  fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  Women  T 
vthch  are  cut,  there  remains  an  involuntary  evacuation  of  Urine  Inconvrm^ 
efpcaaliy  m  thofe  from  whom  a  large  Stone  has  been  aken  Z'*1*’ 
This  Accident  never  fails  to  attend  them,  by  reafon  that  the  °teraUm- 
too  great  Dilatation  forces  and  breaks  the  fibres  o?  the 
ihm  and  SfhnSir.  If  we  coaid  extra*  the  Stone  by  the  Hirh  *>  «• 

ppara  hs,  t  as  Inconvenience  would  be  avoided;  But  I  dare  v°n  it* 
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not  advife  it  before  having  feen  it  feveral  times  pra6tis7d:  yet 
iincc  that  way  has  been  found  to  mcceed  with  Men,  I  don  t 
doubt  but  it  may  be  proper  for  Women.  ?Tis  then  to  be 
wififd  that  thofe  Chirurgeons,  who  run  into  the  Practice  of. Li- 
tkotmy ,  would  try  fome  Experiments  on  Perfons  void  of  all 
Hopes  of  Life,  and  that  they  would  venture  the  trial  of  it  on 
Women  which  they  forefee  cannot  be  freed  from  the  Stone 
but 'with  great  Difficulty  and  Danger,  by  the  Lefs  or  Great 
Apparatus*  which  always  prove  more  painful  to  the  Patients 
than  the  High  Apparatus. 


ames.  or  rreie 


Jaqucs. 


What  has  happen'd  at  the  Court  and  at  Tetris  with  relation  to 
Brother  James,  fo  nearly  regards  the  Litkotomifts ,  that  I  thought 
ffnrop/r  to  relate  the  Hiftory  of  it  ia  this  placet  which  I  (hall 
accordingly  do  with  utmoft  Fidelity,  that  the  Publick  being 
truly  inform’d  of  it,  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  toe 
manner  of  Operation  of  this  new  Litkotomift  ought  to  oe  pre- 
ferr’d  to  the  oilier  ways  hitherto  pra&is’d. 

In  Augufi  1697  arriv’d  at  Paris  a  fort  of  a  Monk,  in  the 
Ccnduci  Habit  or*  a  Recoiet,  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  wore 
cf  Shooes,  and  inftead  of  a  Cowle  had  a  Hat.  He  affiimd  the 
fivm«  If  Name  of  Brother  James,  and  appear’d  Flam  and  Ingenuous, 
Brother  his  Diet  was  very  fober,  he  living  on  Pottage  and  dread  only  , 

fames.  he  had  no  Bony,  and  never  ask’d  any  more  than  a  -ew  Sols,  to 

J  pay  for  the  fetting  of  his  Inftruments  and  mending  his  Shooes. 

He  form’d  to  himfelf  a  Religion  according  to  his  own  Fancy, 
back’d  with  Vows,  the  liberty  of  Difpenfirig  with  which  he 

left  to  his  Ordinary  at  pleafure.  _ 

He  then  came  from  Burgundy,  bringing  with  him  many 
His  Fropo-  Certificates  of  his  Operations  perform’d  in  thofe  Parts.  He  made 
fds  at  his  himfelf  known  at  U  Charite  by  means  or  .  Mr.  Marefchal,  at 
arrival  at  prefent  firft  Chirurgeon  to  the  King,  and  was  difgufted  that 
Paris*  lie  would  not  let  him  cut  in  that  Hofpital,  being,  faid  he, 
come  to  Baris  on  purpofe  to  learn  the  Chirurgeons  a  particular 
way  of  performing  that  Operation.  But  it  not  being  cuftomary  to 
expofe  the  Patients  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  nor  the  Charite  to  theTri- 
*  rd  of  Experiments,  they  aiotted  him  a  dead  Body,  into  whole 

Bladder  they  convey’d  a  Stone,  he  drew  it  out  his  accufcom  d 
Way,  in  prefence  of  the  Chirurgeons  of  ia  Charite,  who  from 

that  firffi  time  diflik’d  his  way  of  Se&ion. 

Brother  James,  diflatisfy’d  with  his  Entertainment  at  Baris, 
left  it  in  October  following  to  go  to  Fontainebleau,  where  the 
Court  then  refided.  He  addrefsM  himfelf  to  Mr.  t>ucke[ne,  firfl 
phyfician  to  the  Princes,  to  whom  he  delivered  feveral  Letters 
of  Recommendation  which  he  had  for  him,  and  withal  fhew  d 

him  ad.  his  Certificates.  Mr.  Dhtbtfne,  charm’d  with  his  Re* 

-  :  "  lation, 
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lation,  as  well  of  the  Defign  which  brought  him  to  the  Court 
and  to  Paris,  as  of  his  manner  of  Operating  and  the  great 
number  of  Operations  which  he  had  perform’d;  and  animated 
by  a  Zeal  which  cannot  be  enough  commended,  mention’d 
Brother  James  to  Monfieur  Wagon,  the  King’s  fir/1:  Phyfician, 
and  Mr.  Bour  delot  firfi:  Phyfician  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy * 
and  feveral  others,  who  all  concluded  it  requi/ite  to  fee  him 
Cut.  A  Shoemaker’s  Boy  at  Ver failles  offering,  who  was  af~ 
ftidled  with  the  Stone ;  Monfieur  Buchefne  caus’d  him  to  be  ^irft  Sub- 
put  to  a  Nurfe,  and  provided  with  all  things  necefiary,  Bro-je%  which 
ther  James  perform’d  the  Operation  in  the  prefence  of  theprefeme‘t 
Gentlemen  the  Phyficians,  and  Monfieur  Felix,  firfi  Chirurge- 
on  to  the  King.  The  Section  fucceeded  well,  and  they  went  Succefs  cf 
away  all  very  well  fatiVy’d,  and  Monfieur  Felix  himfelf  took  the  Opera- 
Brother  James  to  his  Houfe,  Lodging  and  Dieting  him  during  tion . 
his  whole  ftay  there. 

This  Operation  made  a  great  Noife,  and  was  publifh’d  by  r,  p  •  r 
the  whole  Court.  Monfieur  Duchefne  inform’d  the  Princes  of  ■  ,atJes 
it,  and  acquainted  them  every  Morning  of  the  State  of  Health  ,  0n. 

of  the  Patient.  He  look’d  on  Brother  James  as  a  Man  fen t  ^eth0'  • 

from  God  for  the  Relief  of  thofe  affii&ed  with  the  Stone,  by 
an  eafier  and  lefs  dangerous  Method  than  thofe  already  pra¬ 
ctis’d.  And  really  the  beginnings  of  the  Operation  of  the 
Shooemaker  were  fuccefsful :  It  was  expedition  fly  perform’d, 
and  the  Patient  voided  his  Urine  thro’  the  ordinary  Paffao-e  in 
a  fmall  time  after  it;  nor  was  it  attended  with  anyfupervening 
ill  Accidents;  but  the  Shooefnaker  was  feen  walking  in  the 
Streets  three  Weeks  after  undergoing  this  Se&ion, 

Brother  James  affirming  befides  that  he  had  a  new  way  of  Brother 
curing  Hernia's,  feveral  Children  and  Men  which  had  thofe  Umfs 
Fallings,  were  fought  out;  he  perform’d  three  or  four  Ope-  Practice  m 
rations  in  prefence  of  the  fame  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons,  Hernia** 
who  having  feen  him  feparate  theTefficle,  which  he  took  out 
by  an  Incifion  on  the  Scrotum,  and  cut  it  off  without  hefitati-  ' 
on,  did  not  approve  this  way  of  Operating,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  condemn’d  it,  as  being  perfwaded  tbar  the  Tefticles  ought  Fault  of 
to  be  preferv’d  as  necefiary  Parts.  This  laft  Operation,  in  which  this  Me-  - 
like  the  ft  rolling  Quacks  he  emafculated  all  thofe  on  whom  htthod* 
perform’d  it,  being  then  unanimously  rejedbd,  he  kept  to 
that  relating  to  the  Stone,  which  hepradiis’d  in  the  following 
manner. 

He  let  no  value  on  any  Preparations;  he  did  not  defire  that  Brother 
the  Patient  fhould  either  Purge  or  Bleed-  before  the  Operation, James** 
but  caufed  him  to  be  feated  at  the  edge  of  a  Table,  expos’d  to  manner  of 
the  Light;  after  which  he  laid  him  backwards,  only  laying  a  Cutting, 
Pillow  under  his  Head,  he  made  his  Thighs  and  Legs  to  be 
held  wide  afunder,  and  fo  bent  and  elevated  that  his  Heels 
were  near  his  Buttocks,  and  this  by  two  very  (frong  Men,  by 
reafon  he  did  not  tie  them,  Bur  'depended  00  their  Strength. 
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He  introduc’d  into  the  Yard  a  greafed  Probe.-  not  excavated 
whofe  end  ferv’d  him  to  pufh  outwards  with  his  Left-hand 
that  partof  the  Bladder  where  he  was, to  make  the  Aperture; 
then  taking  in  his  Right-hand  a  long  Tnficion  Knife  fhap'dlike 
A  ietLe  a’  Fonyard,  he  plung’d  it  into  the  Flefh  near  the  end  of  the 
where  he  fe#  Buttock,  two  Fingers  breadth  from  the  Feriaaum,  and 
thrifts  in  thnifting  it  cHreCfly  towards  the  Region  of  the  Bl  dder,  open- 
J  ed  that  Organ  in  its  Body  as  near  the  Neck  as  he  could:  He 
did  not  withdraw  his  I-neifion- Knife  'till  he  had  made  the  A- 
perture  as  large  as  the  Bulk  of  the  Stone  requir’d  He  made 
ufe  of  a  Conductor  to  guide  in  the  Forceps,  almofr  like  ours; 
and  frequently  before  the  introduction  of  this  Jnftrurhent,  he 
with  his  Finger  thruffc  into  the  Wound  fesreh'd  the  place 
where  the  Stone  might  poffibly  be  lodg’d.  When  his-  Forceps 
were  charg’d  with  the  Stone,  he  drew  it  out  fuddenly  and 
roughly,  not  at  all  reflecting  on  the  ill  Confequences  which 
might  attend  his  violent  Practices  in  the  Extraction  of  that 
exotic  Body.  If  there  were  feveral,  he  drew  them  out  the 
fame  way  as  the  fir  ft,  and  when  he  faw  them  all  out,  he  be¬ 
liev’d  his  whole  Work  to  be  done;  for  he  never  thought  of 
H  ahan  PrePar*fig  any  Apparatus,  nor  ever  troubled  himfelf  with 
,  ,  /  •  ’  dreffing  his  Patients,  never  keeping  any  Aftringents  or  Defen - 

v  t  f  fatiVes>  but  contented  himfelf  with  the  application  of  a  little 
Tatien  af-  WjHe  to  foe  Wound  to  perform  the  whole  Cure;  and 

ter  aving  ^  necepflty  Gf  dreffing  the  Patient  well  was  reprefent- 

takm  out  ^  him-,  he  has'anfwer'd,  I  have  drawn  out  the  Stone :  God 
the  Stone,  ...  .. 

will  cure  km . 

His  return  Tjie  Courfc  removing  to  Verfailles ,  Brother  James  went  to 
tQ  par-s>  Paris ,  which  City  his  Reputation  had  reach’d  before  him. 

Fie  there  found  every  Body  inform’d  of  what  he  had  done  at 
Fontainebleau*  and  every  one  bulled  in  finding  him  Subjeds, 
^  believing  they  did  their  Friends  a  Service  in  putting  them  into 
Prcjb  Ex-  jjjg  pjamjs  0f  Brother  James.  Fie  Cut  five  or  fix,  fome  of 
ferments  pje  went  to  foe  CharitS  at  Verfailles  and  Cut  four, 

which  he  Qne  wj1jc]1  was  an  iriJh-Max),  in  whofe  Bladder,  inftead  of 
made.  a  stonei  Jie  found  a  Leaden -Bullet,  crufted  over  with  a  gravel¬ 
ly  Matter:  It  had  incommoded  the  Patient  as  much  or  more 
than  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  a  Stone,  and  oblig’d 
him  to  be  Cut  for  it:  This  Patient  had  four  or  five  Years  be- 
Injtance  ®j  cQTQ  reccfo’c]  a  Mufquet-fhot  in  the  Lower- Belly,  the  Ball 

r  Jfyure  °J  pjerefo  Lis  Bladder  and  continued  there,  encrealing  in  Bulk  to 
a,  fog  time  of  the  Operation:  which  fhews  that  Wounds  of  the 

t,jc  t?oay  oj  tj|a(|(jer  eaf^]y  heal,  and  that  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  take 
Hoe  Blad-  Stones  out  0f  jt  By  foe  high  Operation.  Another  of  thefe 
four  Patients  was  a  little  Girl  aged  feven  Years,  who  dy’d  three 
days  after  the  Operation.  Monfieur  Felix  fent  for  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  DifteCHon;  we  found  the  Bladder  open’d  in 
its  Body  near  its  Neck,  that  is  at  the  place  which  he  was  ac- 
cuftonfd  to  open;  we  faw  in  the  Vagina  a  Wound  of  the  length 
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of  a  Nail,  which  was  made  by  the  Edge  of  the  Incilion  Knife, 
in  thruding  it  along  that  Sheath  to  come  at  the  Bladder.  Brother  Common  in 
James  laid  on  this  occasion  that  the  Wounds  of-  the  Vagina  are  p)sm  tQ 
of-  no  confequence,and  that  he  had  frequently  happen’d  to  pierce  pfrce 
that  part.  The  World  was  too  much  prepoffefs’d  in  his  fa-  yaojna 
vour  to  admit  any  Impreflionagaind  him  from  hence,  and  the 
Death  of  ;the  Child  was  aferib’d  to  feveral  Worms  which  we 
found  in  the  Tuteftines,  and  to  fome  which  fhe  voided  before 
her  Death. 

The  Authority  of  the  Magidrates  and  amongft  other  of 
Monfieur  the  firff  Prefident,  were  made  ufe  of  to  procure  an  Brother 
Order,  that  in  the  approaching  Spring,  the  Seafon  of  Cutting  James  pro- 
at  the  HoteLDieu  and  la  Charite  at  Paris ,  that  Brother  James  poVdto  cut 
fhould  Cut  at  thofe  Hofpitals,  for  the  World  was  perfwaded  at  the  Hof 
that  his  Method  being  the  bed,  ought  to  be  practis’d,  and  pit  ah, 
the  other  hitherto  in  ufe  abandon’d.  At  feveral  times  he  per¬ 
form  d  about  fifty  Operations  in  thefe  Hofpitals.  The  Crowds 
to  fee  him  Cut  were  inconceivable;  there  was  not  a  Phyfician 
or  Chirurgeon  which  did  not  drive  to  get  in;  infomuch  that 
they  were  forc’d  to  have  Guards  to  keep  off  the  Pre fs,  and  to 
the  number  of  Two  hundred  Perfons  have  at  once  been  pre- 
fent  at  his  Operations. 


Of  thole  which  he  Cut, ^  the  number  of  thofe  who  dy’d  Indifferent 
exceeded  thofe  which  recover’d ;  we  every  day  heard  of  the  feccefs  of 
death  of  oneof  them,  and  in  one  day  there  dy’d  fevenof  them  hisOperati . 
at  la  Charite. ,  This  number  of  dead,  which  fhould  have  open’d  ons 
the  Eyes  cf  the  mod  zealous  Admirers  of  Brother  Jamest  had 
a  clear  contrary  eifedf;  for  being  unwilling  to  own  that  they 
had  too  rafhly  expos’d  their  judgment  in  his  Favour,  they 
cad  the  caufe  of  fo  many  of  thefe  Indances  of  ill  fuccefs,  on 
the  Chirurgeons  of  the  Charffy  loudly  declaring.  That  out  of 
jealoufie  of  this  new  Operator,  they  mud  have  poifon’d  thefe 
Patients,  ailedging  that  it  was  impoffible  for  them  to  die  in 
fuch  numbers  and  fo  fuddenlyj  without  fome  caufe  foreign  to 
the  Operation.  * 

Tis  not  difficult  to  judifiethe  Chirurgeons  againd  thefeCa-  r 

Jimmies:  The  Diffe&ian  of  the  Bodies  of  thefe  Dead  was  a  f  - 
Proof  of  their  Innocence*  the  manner  of  their  Deportment  fr 
towards  Brother  James  was  fuch,  that  he  could  in  the  lead  " 
complain  of,  andthejjReception  which  they  give  all  thofe  who 
bring  them  any  thing  new  in  Chirurgery,  fhews  that  they  aim 
at  nothing befides  the  perfe&ion  of  that  Art;  and  if  they  ran 
in  Crowds  to  fee  him  Cut,  ’twas  rather  to  learn  his  Method, 
which  was  given  out  to  be  furprizing,  than  to  Criticize  on, 
or  Condemn  it.  ’Tis  then  unjud  to  ace  ufe  them;  no  more  is 
requifite  than  to  examine  the  Natureand  Confequences  of  this 
Operation,  to  convince  us  that  the  caufe  of  thefe  Difafters 
ought  to  be  aferib’d  to  him  alone;  and  it  ought  rather  to  be 
wqxidcr  d  &t»  that  all  his  Patients  did  not  periih  by  the  terri- 
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'Bladder 
pierced  in- 
three  or 
four  places. 


cut. 


ble  Inconveniencies  which  we  have  feen  attend  that  Operati¬ 
on,  which  I  will  now  recite. 

His  rafh  Brother  James  not  having  any  guard  to  flop  the  point  of  his 
way  of  Incifion  Knife,  commonly  thrufl  it  too  far,  which  occafion  d 
plunging  his  piercing  the  Bladder  in  fevers!  places,  for  prefiing  on  the 
his  Incifion  Patient's  Belly  he  forc’d  the  fund  of  the  Bladder  to  approach 
Knife.  its  Neck  5  fo  that  though  the  Incifion  enter  never  fo  little  a 
’  way  into  this  Organ,  it  prefently  touches  its  Fund,  which  has 
been  alfo  found  open’d  in  feveral  of  thofe  which  died ;  which 
is  the  reafon  why  Brother  James  would  not  cut  thofe  w'ho 
had  fmall  Stones/  by  reafon  that  fearching  and  groping  for 
the  Stone,  with  the  Point  of  the  Incifion  Knife,  he  eafily  found 
it  when  large,  but  difficultly  when  little  :  The  great  ones 
flopp’d  the  Knife,  and  on  them  he  could  cut  the  Bladder  as  much 
as  he  judg’d  neceflary  to  draw  them  out  5  but  the  final!  ones 
did  not  at  all  flay  the  Inflrument,  whence  he  frequently  pierc’d 
the  Bladder  in  three  or  four  Places. 
jTeckofthe  It  has  fometimes  been  found  that  he  has  cut  the  Neck  of  the 
Bladder  Bladder  a-crofs  j  that  it  was  wholly  feparated  from  the  Urethra s 
by  reafon  that  not  having  met  with  any  thing  to  guide  his  Inci- 
iion  Knife,  he  has  cut  the  Neck  inflead  of  the  Body,  which  he 
pretended  to  open  near  that  part,  and  then  finding  his  mi- 
flake,  he  was  obliged  to  make  another  Incifion  near  the  fame, 
to  draw  out the  Stone ;  but,  judge  you,  whether  a  Bladder  fo 
cut  can  heal,  and  whether  the  Patient  mufl  not  dye  of  it. 

It  frequently  happen’d  that  Brother  James  alfo  open’d  the 
Rectum,  by  reafon  that  his  Incifion-Knife  gliding  along  that 
Imeitine  to  come  at  the  Bladder,  and  the  Entrail  coming  too 
Lithotomifl.  near  one  of  the  Edges  of  that  Inflrument,  occafion’d  the  ma¬ 
king  of  an  Incifion  longways ;  ’twas  out  of  doubt  that  the  Be¬ 
dlam  was  open’d,  for  the  excrementitious  Matter  iffued  out  of 
the  Wound.  He  had  fome  alfo  under  his  Hands  who  did  not 
immediately  dye , of  this  Accident,  whole  grofs  Excrements  if- 
fucd  out  b)  a  Fiflula  which  remains  on  them. 

I  have  already  told  you  that  Brother  James  was  not  at  all 
furpjized  when  he  had  open’d  the;  Vagina  $  that  happen  d  to 
iiirn  in  aioiofl  all  the  Women  lie  which  he  cut  :  He  affirm’d, 
that  the  Wound  was  not  mortal,  nor  even  dangerous,  but  that 
it  eafily  healed.  I  faw  him  cut  two,  whole  Blood,  as  the  In¬ 
cifion  was  made,  ilfued  out  at  the  externa).  Oritice  of  the 
*  Womb  j  which  was  a  certain  evidence  that  the  Vagina  was 

cut.  •  '  ' 

The  late-  I  have  been  alfo  told  that  there  are  fome  Women  whole  Va- 
jfine,  vagi-  gin  a  and  Rechtm  he  has  open’d  both  together,  their  grofs  Ex- 
m  and  °  cremcnts  iffuing  out  through  the  Neck  of  their  Womb  ;  lb 
Bladder  that  thefe  poor  Women  became  Objects  of  Compaffion,  having 
cut  tare-  at  the  fame  time  three  confiderable  Wounds  in  three  different 
'■■her.  "  Parts,  the  Bladder,  Vagina  and  Rectum, 


Re  ft  urn 
open'd  by 
the  fame 
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fTis  not  fufficient  barely  to  have  performed  the  Operation 
well,  the  Ability  of  the  Chirurgeon  is  fhewn  in  well  cutting 
the  Patient,  and  carrying  him  on  to  a  perfect  Cure.  Brother 
James  was  a  bold  Workman,  but  took  no  care  of  Cicatrizing 
rhe  Wound:  His  Talent  was  that  of  going  from  Cry  to  City, 
and  cutting  all  that  offer’d  ;  but  that  done,  he  immediately 
quitted  and  abandoned  his  Patients,  wit  hout  ever  thinking  of  the 
Confequences  ;  whence  proceeded  the  numerous  Certificates  Several 
with  which  he  was  always  provided,  by  reafon  that  he  hurried  Certifigate 
them  from  thofe  who  were  prcfent  at  the  Operation,  and  con -givers  to. 
fequently  thereby  enabled  to  bear  witnefs  of  his  Dexterity  and  Brother 
Ability  in  the  Extraction  of  the  Stone.  But  if  he  had  flaid  James, 
’till  the  Cure  had  been  perform'd  before  he  had  de fired  them , 
they  had  not  been  fo  fluff’d  with  Elogies  of  him,  as  they  were 
immediately  after  the  Operation.  For  infiance,  if  Brother 
James  had  defired  Certificates  of  the  firft  Phylicians  of  the 
Court,  as  foon  as  he  had  Cut  the  Shooemaker  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau*  they  had  been  very  advantageous  to  him  ;  but  after  ha¬ 
ving  feen  that  Patient  languifh  at  Verfailles ,  and  dye  two  Years 
after  he  was  cut,  by  reafon  of  rhe  Urine  continually  running 
through  the  Wound,  their  Certificates  would  not  indeed  have 
been  very  favourable  to  that  LithotomiJ . 

The  fudden  and  miferably  painful  Death  of  the  Marfhal  de 
I'Orge,  the  next  Day  after  the  Operation  perform’d  by  Brother 
James ,  difabus’d  the  whole  World  5  even  his  Admirers  dared 
not  to  attempt  his  excufie  :  They  allowed  him  to  be  in  fault, 
and  Monfieur  Fagon  being  prefsd  to  put  hjmielf  into  this  Bm- 
thers  Hands,  made  a  better  choice  in  throwing  him felf  into 
thofe  of  Monfieur  Marechal,  who  fuccefsfiilly  extricated  him 
out  of  that  Difficulty,  though  the  Circumflances  of  thefe  two 
Operations  were  alike.  Monfieur  Marechal  faved  Monfieur 
F agon's  Life,  and  Brother  James  killed  the  Marfhal  de  I'Qrge , 
which  ought  to  put  a  great  Difference  betwixt  a  Mountebank 
and  a  good  Chirurgeon. 

All  the  Fafh  which  I  have  jufl  related  were  the  Caufcs  why 
the  Applaufe  bellow'd  on  Brother  James  did  not  prove  faffing, 
and  that  his  Reputation  changed  into  Difgrace  foon  9  fiber  its 
Birth  ;  and  thofe  who  vaunted  it  the  rnofi:  were  put  to  a  forc’d 
Silence.  He  refolved  fo  go  to  Orleans,  Lion ,  and  other  Cities 
of  France ,  -where  he  cut  as  well  as  at  Paris.  The  firfb  Letters 
which  appear’d  from  thofe  who  faw  him  cut,  pubiifh  his  great 
Dexterity  ;  but  the  lafl  following,  like  thofe  from  Paris ,  were 
not  in  his  Favour ;  fo  that  Brother  James  is  fcarce  any  longer 
mention’d.  Nor  are  we  now  told  that  his  probable  he  may 
return  to  his  former  Pradtice,  and  that  lie  will  fatisfie  him- 
felf  with  going  from  Village  to  Village,  and  charitably  cut¬ 
ting  at  the  Expence  of  the  poor  unhappy  Wretches  which  Ifoall 
fall  under  his  Hands. 
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Advanta-  Tho’  I  don’t  approve  of  Brother  James's  way  of  cuttlnga 
ges  to  be  I  don’t  yetabfolutely  condemn  if;  for  there  is  fbmethinggood 
drawn  from  in  his  Method.  I  then  draw  from  it  two  Advantages,  the  one 
this  Method  with  regard  to  the  PundHon  of  the  Perifonaum ,  which  I  ad- 
vife  to  he  made  at  that  Place  of  the  Bladder  where  he  makes 
his  Incifion,  in  order  to  draw  out  flje  ^tone  ;  and  the  other, 
with  relation  to  the  Aperture,  which  I  propofe  to  make  of 
even  the  bottom  of  the  Bladder,  in  order  to  draw  out  the 
Stone  by  the  high  Apparatus,  In  fhort,  I  am  perfwaded  that 
a  Chirurgeon  who  is  a  good  Anatomilh  knows  how  to  guide 
his  Inftrument,  and  is  fo  far  Matter  of  it,  as  to  carry  it  where 
How  to  he  pleafes,  may  fucceed  in  the  Practice  of  Brother  James* % 

perfect  it.  Method,  by  reafon  that  he  would  avoid  all  thole  pernicious 
Accidents  which  attended  his  Performance:  But ’t would  be  to 
cxpofe  the  Patient  to  too  great  Dangers,  to  caufe  him  to  be  * 
cut  by  that  Brother,  who  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Parts 
which  mutt  be  cut,  his  bold  AfTurance  inthrufting  in  his  Pony- 
ard,  proceeds  only  from  the  want  of  a  futticient  Stock  of 
Knowledge  to  forefee  the  Confequences*  No  Man  ever  faw 
him  cut  that  did  not  tremble,  and  Chirurgeons  themfelves,tho* 
hardened  to  thefe  forts  of  Operations,  were  ttartled  at  feeing 
him  hold  his  Knife  fo  long  in  the  Wound. 

To  conclude,  the  Advantage  refitting  from  this  Relation  is, 
that  we  are  hereby  inftrudted  not  to  applaud  with  two  much 
Precipitation  whar  appears  as  new,  In  Phyfick,  all  propofed 
Remedies  are  to  be  received ;  and  in  Chirurgery  we  ought 
to  fee  all  new  Inventions  praffifed,  which  boaft  of  a  better 
Method  than  any  inufe  :  But  we  ought  not  tofiibjedl  ourfelves* 
to  all  Novelties.  But  examining  them  in  both,  fhoiild  chufe 
the  good,  and  rejedl  the  ill.  'Tis  thus  that  Arts  are  improved,, 
and  5tis  thus  that  Chirurgery  has  reach’d  tiiofe  Degrees  of  Per- 
fe&ion,  which  at  prefent  renders  it  fo  admir’d. 
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Figure  XVII.  Tor  the  OPERATIONS 

of  the  YARD. 


OF  all  the  Parts  of  our  Body,  few  are  fubje&ed  to  a  great-  The  Yard 
er  number  of  Dileales  than  the  Yard  ;  fome  of  which  fubjefflto 
are  cured  as  well  by  general  as  particular  Remedies,  and  others  many  Indif 
require  manual  Operation.  'Tis  the  laft  Species  with  which  potions. 

I  am  to  entertain  you,  by  inflru&ing  you  what  is  requilice  to 
cure  them.  Three 

The  Yard  has  three  Parts  which  are  commonly  fubje&ed  Parts  of  the 
to  Operations;  they  are,  the  Prepuce ,  the  Gians ,  and  the  U%e-  Yard  {ub- 
thra,  On  the  Prepuce  are  performed  two*  the  Fhymofis  arntjetl  to  Ope- 

taraphy-  fatiortf* " 
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F  araphymofis :  On  the  Ginns  three  ;  it  is  fepa  rated  when  flick¬ 
ing;  the  Shankers  are  divided  from  it,  and  it  is  pierced  when 
Hopped  ;  and  on  the  Urethra  are  practis’d  two,  which  are  the  con- 
faming  of  Callofities,  and  the  drawing  out  of  a  Stone  when  ffopp’d 
there.  I  have  demonftrated  thelaft  in  the  Operations  for  the  Stone, 
and  fli all  now  fhew  you  thereft.  Thefe are  the  Operations  which 
are ufeful,  and  neceffary  to  be  known;  There  are  three  others 
which  ought  to  bereje&red  as  unprofitable,  they  are  the  Recutili 9 
Circumcision,  and  Buckling ;  of  which  I  fball  fay  no  more  than 
what  is  neceffary  to  give  you  a  fufiicient  Idea  of  them,  to  in¬ 
cline  you  to  be  the  firff  in  condemning  them. 

Of  the  G~  By  the  Recutilf  the  Ancients  underfiood  an  Operation  which 
ter  ation  of  Ve'dormcd  on  the  Yard,  when  the  Gians  was  too  far  un- 

Recutili  ^  coverec**  They  pra<3tifed  it  two  ways,  one  by  making  a  cir¬ 
cular  Incifion  in  the  Skin  of  the  Yard  towards  its  Root,  and 
drawing  that  Skin  forwards  ’till  the  Gians  was  thereby  cover’d  ; 
and  the  other  was,  that  after  having  raifed*  the  Frepuce  on  the 
Yard,  they  made  a  circular  Incifion  on  the  Internal  Skin  of  the 
Frepuce ,  near  the  Gians:  In  both  of  thefe  Methods,  they  tyed 
the  end  of  the  Frepuce  on  a  Email  Leaden  Pipe,  to  leave  aPaf- 
fage  for  the  Urine,  and  procure  thecieatrifingof  the  two  Lips 
of  the  Incifion.  They  performed  this  Operation  on  thofe  who 
having  the  Gians  always  uncovered,  foundthemfelves  continu¬ 
ally  incommoded  by  their  Shirt  rubbing  againfb  it,  and  coft 
what  it  would,  were  refblved  to  have  that  Part  covered. 

Of  Cir  Circumcifion  was  performed  on  occafion  of  ap  Indifpofition 
*  Jn  r  diredtly  oppofite  to  that,  on  whole  account  the  Recutili  was 
cptmcijion*  pr^<ftiied  5  it  was  ufed  when  the  Gians  could  not  difeover  it 
felf.  The  Chirurgeon  made  a  Ligature  at  the  end  of  the  Fre¬ 
puce  above  what  he  defigned  to  cut  off,  which  was  about  the 
thicknefs  of  one  or  two  Crowns  ;  then,  with  his  Scijffars,  he 
cut  off  that  Extremity  of  the  Frepuce ,  which  fometimes  left 
it  in  fueh  a  tight  Circle,  that  it  did  not  return  on  the  Gians. 
This  Operation  is  no  longer  in  ufe  among!!  any  but  the  Jews 
and  Turk s,  who  make  of  ft  a  Ceremony  and  Myftery  of  their 
Religion;  ’Tis  not  at  all pradH led  by  Chriftians,  but  the  Rzb- 
bies  and  Mufti's  perform  it  on  all  the  Male-Infants  of  their  Lav/ 
loon  after  their  Birth* 

of  the  I  don’t  know  who  was  the  Inventor  of  the  buckling  or 
bucklin'?  of  ™ging  Boys:  But  ’tis  an  Operation  which  fhocks  all  man- 
toufhs^  nerof  goddSenfe.  The  Operator  drew  the  Frepuce  outwards, 
and  running  a  threaded  Needle  acrofs  it,  left  in  it  a  courfe 
Thread  ’till  the  two  Holes  were  cicatrifed  5  when  drawing  it 
out,  he  run  through  in  its  Head  a  great  Iron  Buckle,  which 
was  left  there  during  the  whole  time  of  the  SubjedFs  being 
under  the  Age  fit  for  Generation.  They  affirmed,  that  this 
Buckle  hindring  the  Youths  having  any  Commerce  with  Wo¬ 
men,  ’till  the  Age  of  twemy  five,  when  they  took  it  off,  their 
Strength  was  not  diffipamd,  but  thereby  preferved  for  the  Pro¬ 
creation  of  ftrong  Children,  aodfijch  as  fhould  be  able  toferve 
the  Common- wealth.  Thefe 
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Thefe  are  three  ufelefs  Operations,  efpecially  in  Northern  Ufeleffnefs 
and  temperate  Countries,  where  the  Prepuce  is  not  fubjedl  to  of  thefe 
(harden,  or  grow  roan  exceffive  lengrfi  as  in  hot  Climates,  three  Ope- 
where  Gircumcifon  is  frequently  necef&ry,  and  where  the  Paf-  rations . 
fion  of  Love  fo  early  hurries  Men  on  to  the  Performance  of 
its  Rites.  Let’s  now  proceed  to  the  piaflical  Obfervati- 
ons.  '  . 

The  Word  Phymofis  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Verb  Phi-  Of  the 
moein ,  which  figniSes  to  clofe  or  freighter} ,  becaufb  the  Extre-  PhyMosis 
mity  of  the  P repuce  is  fo  ftrait,  that  it  does  not  allow  the  an^  its 
Gians  to  di (cover  it  felf ;  fo  that  this  Indilpofitionis  nothing  Etymqlo- 
but  a  too  (Irak  Clofure  of  the  Prepuce ,  whole  Extremity  forms  GY* 
a  circular  Bridle ,  which  ohflruffs  the  free  Ufe  of  the  Gians , 
and  this  Difeafe  happens  either  naturally,  or  by  Accident. 

This  Indifpofition  is  termed  natural,  when  a  Child  from  its  ^  natural 
Birth  has  the  end  of  its  Prepuce  very  (freight.  There  are  feveral  Phymofis. 
to  whom  this  happens,  who  in  growing  up,  have  it  by  little 
and  little  enlarged  >  fo  that  the  Gians  comes  naturally  to  (hew 
it  felf  5  but  there  are  others  whole  Prepuce  is  fo  clofed,  that 
his  impolfible  to  perceive  the  Extremity  of  the  Gians.  5Tis 
affirmed,  that  this  draw  s  on  two  Inconveniendes,  one  of which  Inconvmh 
is  the  Obftruff ion  of  Generation,  by  hindnng  the  Ej  edition  of  encies  of 
the  Sperm  with  a  quicknefs  fufficient  to  be  received  in  the  this  Indif- 
Matrix;  and  the  other,  that  it  engenders  a  thick  white  Mat-  poftien. 
ter  betwixt  the  Prepuce  and  the  Gians,  which  not  being  poffi-  ‘ 
ble  to  remove,  it  grows  (harp  by  its  Stay,  pricks  and  canids  an 
itching  of  the  Gians ,  which  is  the  more  fatigued,  becaufe 
more  fenfible  in  thefe  Perfons.  But  yet  thefe  Reafons  are  not 
fufficient  to  engage  us  to  proceed  to  Operation:  For  inanfwer 
to  the  firft,  I  muff  tell  you,  that  I  have  known  Perfons  with 
this  Indifpofition  upon  them,  who  have  yet  begot  Children  ; 
of  which  there  are  a  thoufand  Examples  :  And  tftejfecond  In¬ 
convenience  is  ealily  remedied,  by  holding  the  end  of  the  Pre¬ 
puce  clofe  with  the  Fingers,  while  the  Spbinffer  is  relax for 
piffing,  when  the  Urine  filling  the  Prepuce,  rinces  and  cie&nies 
the  Gians ,  freeing  it  from  the  thick  Matter  gather’d  there, 
and  carrying  it  off  with  it  in  its  rapid  Stream,  when  it  quits 
the  Prepuce. 

This  Difeafe  is  call’d  Accidental,  when  his  caufed  by  pocky  Accidental 
Sh  ankers  and  Ulcers,  which  canton  them  (elves  around  the  Gians,  pfoymefis. 
or  by  a  Swelling  and  Inflammation  of  the  j Card,  whence  the 
Gians  being  too  /trait  ehclofed  by  the  tumefied  Prepuce,  may 
fail  to  Mortification:  In  tfieie  two  Cafes,  we  muff  immediate¬ 
ly  proceed  to  the  Operation,  which  confifts  in  making  an  Inci- 
(ion  on  the  Prepuce  from  its  Extremity  to  the  Crown  of  the 
Gians ,  in  manner  following. 

Having  before  the  Operation  prepared  the  Patient,  if  necef-  Poflure  of 
fary,  and  difpofed  rhe  Apparatus,  che  Operator  (eats  him  in  the  Patient* 
an  Elbow-Chair  a  little  inclined  backwards  j  and  then  takes  in 

his 
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his  Right-hand  an  Inftrument  made  on  purpofe  for,  and  pfed 
in  no  other  Operation  but  this  >  ’tis  furnifiied  with  a  Handle, 
and  has  a  Point  and  Edge  like  a  Pen-knife.  You  fee  it  mark’d 
Manner  of  Aj  and  being;  pointed,  the  Chirurgeon  puts  at  its  end  a  fmal! 
performing  Globule  of  Wax  as  big  as  a  Grain  of  Coriander  feed ,  which 
the  Opera-  keeps  it  from  pricking  in  Aiding  betwixt  the  Gians  and  the 
iron,  Frepuce .  When  the  Point  of  the  Inftrument  has  reached  the 
Crown  of  the  Gians ,  the  Operator  holds  the  Yard  firm  in  his 
Left-hand,  then  pufhing  the  Inftrument  pierces  the  Frepuce, 
which  he  cuts  ixom  the  Crown  of  the  Gians  to  its  Extremity, 
in  drawing  the  Jnflrpraent  back  to  him  :  This  mull  be  fo  per¬ 
form’d,  that  the  two  Membranes  of  the  Foreskin  be  cut  equal- 
Brefing  !y.  The  Chirurgeon  Puffers  a  fnaall  quantity  of  Blood  to  run 
the  Wnmd.  from  the  Indfion  to  dear  the  Yard,  then  he  drefles  the  Wound, 
applying  a  tledget  B,  cover’d  with  an  Ajlringent,  a  Flaifier  C, 
fhaped  like  a  Maltefe  Crofs ,  and  pierced  in  the  middle,  in  or¬ 
der  to  leave  a  Paftage  fortjhe  Urine ,  with  a  Bolfter  of  the  fame 
Figure,  wetted  in  Oxycratum ,  and  a  fmall  Band  or  Roller  E, 
with  which  he  makes  a  circular  Bandage  about  the  Yard,  which 
Is  then  put  into  a  fmal  1  Sling  or  Sufpenfor  F»  faften’d  to  the  cir¬ 
cular  Bandage  G  run  around  the  Belly  ;  and  this  is  done  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Parts  hanging  down,  or  the  provoking  of  any  Flu¬ 
xion. 

Whom  it  This  Operation  is  abfolutely  necefiary  to  thofa  whole  Pre- 
zone  ems  to  puce  is  clofed  up  by  S hankers,  or  pocky  Ulcers  around  the  Gians, 
have  this  To  cure  thefe  Indifpofidons,  they  mu  ft  be  drefs’d,  which 
Operation  cannot  be  done  without  uncovering  the  Gians:  I  no  Remedies 
perform’d,  are  applied,  the  Shankers  will  corrode  the  Yard ,  or  produce 
the  Fox,  wherefore  we  muft  have  recoufe  to  Operation*  But 
we  ought  to  avoid  it,  with  regard  to  thofe  who  are  impatient 
in  bearing  their  Gians  uncovered,  therefore  only  prefs  us  to 
it.  Accordingly  I  have  ufed  it  to  feme  who  had  no  other 
reafon  to  defire  it,  than  the  defire  of  being  made  like  others. 
The  place  I  can't  tell  the  reafon  why  the  Incihon  is  order’d  to  be  made 
where  the  on  one  of  the  fides  of  the  Yard ;  ’tis  not  to  avoid  the  Veftels, 
Incsjsonra-  for  they  are  equally  fpread  in  all  the  Circumference  of  the  Fre- 
ther  to  be  puce.  For  my  part,  I  make  it  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of 
made.  the  Yard,  and  find  that  in  this  place  the  Incifion  is  deeper,  the 
Gians  difeovers  it  felf  better  towards  the  right  and  left,  and 
the  Deformity  is  lefs  than  when  ’tis  made  on  the  Sides. 

Of  the  The  word  Faraphymofis  is  compos'd  of  Far  a,  which  imports 
Par  a  phy-  greatly  or  beyond  ,  and  Fhimoein,  which  fignifies  to  cloje  up, 
Mosis.  becauie  the  Gians  is  fo  clofely  fhut  up  at  its  Root  by  the  re¬ 
verting  qf  the  Frepuce  beyond  the  place  from  whence  it  ad- 
vaqtjfch,  that  without  a  fpeedy  Remedy  ’twould  Mortifie. 
This  Difeafeisdire&ly  oppofite  to  the  Fhymojis-,  in  the  former 
the  Gians  is  too  clofely  cover’d,  and  in  this  Tis  too  naked0 
Some  Authors  make  two  forts  of  Faraphymofes  j  the  one  Na¬ 
tural,  the  other  Accidental, 


That 
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That  which  is  call’d  natural,  is  when  the  Prepuce  being  na-  Paraphy - 
turally  very  fhert,  reverts  wholly  beyond  the  Crown  of  the  tnofis  by  ■■ 
Gians,  and  ceafes  to  cover  it  any  longer:  When  thofe  who  ar  &  birth. 
troubled  with  this  light  Indifpofition  require  help,  Tome  Au¬ 
thors  are  for  applying  to  them  the  Operation  of  Recutuli,  of 
which  we  have  already  fpoken ;  but  the  Practice  of  it  is  worn 
out:  Thofe  who  are  Circumcifed  are  fubjedf  to  this  fort  of 
Tarapbymofis ,  becaufe  their  Prepuce  ih  cut  fhorter. 

The  Accidental  Parapbymofes,  is,  when  by  violence  the  Pre- Tr 
puce  is  forc’d  back  beyond  the  Gfans,  and  being  naturally  ftrait,  ^ 
it  cannot  return  back  and  cover  the  Gians ,  being  flopp’d  by  ?rocee  J 
the  largenefs  of  its  Crown.  This  frequently  happens  to  Chi\-*™msam* 
dren  whofe  Gians  is  not  yet  difcover’d,  and  who  infligated  by' 
a  fanciful  defire  of  feeing  it,  have  forcibly  drawn  back  the 
Prepuce  beyond  the  Gians:  This  alfo  happens  to  new  married 
People  in  their  efforts  to  depucetate  their  Virgin  Spoufesj  for 
by  the  Violence  with  which  the  Yard  endeavours  to  enter,  the 
Gians  is  ftripp’d,  and  the  Fore- skin  cannot  return  to  cover  it 
again.  I  have  feen  a  young  Man  to  whom  this  happen’d  on 
his  Wedding-day,  and  who  three  days  afterwards  came  to  me 
with  a  raging  Parapbymofes ,  believing  it  to  be  the  venereal D i- 
feafe  which  he  thought  his  Wife  had  given  him.*  I  reduc’d  if,  • 
and  told  him,  on  the  contrary,  that  ’twas  a  Proof  that  his  Wife 
was  a  Virgin,  and  if  fhe  had  not  been  virtuous,  Hie  had  /par’d 
him  the  Pain  which  he  had  endur’d.  ' 

Thofe  who  direct  the  Cure  of  the  Parapbymofes  by  Medica-  Applicati- 
ments,  rauft  needs  be  very  little  inftrudfed  in  the  Nature  of  this  on  0fMedi- 
Indifpofition:  I  cannot  comprehend  how  they  can  depend  on  cameras 
Oils ,  Cerats ,  and  Cataplafmes,  for  the  cure  of  a  Difeafe  fuffi -vainon  thi$ 
ciently  prefling,  which  will  not  allow  us  to  defer  one  Moment  occafion. 
the  reduftion  of  the  part  to  its  natural  eftate,  at  leafl  unlefs 
we  will  fufter  the  Yard  to  gangrene.  In  thePhymofisvjt  muft 
prepare  our  Apparatus  before  we  go  to  work;  but  in  the  Pa- 
rapbymofis  we  muft  begin  with  immediately  revefting  the  Gians 
with  its  Prepuce ,  and  then  prepare  the  neceflary  Remedies  and 
Bands.  The  miferable  eftate  of  a  Yard  attack'd  by  a  Paraphy - 
mofis,  and  the  Pains  which  the  Patient  feels,  require  a  more 
fpeedy  Relief  than  that  of  Topics,  prefcrib’d  frequently  by 
thofe  who  don’t  in  the  leafl  know  in  what  Danger  the  Patient 


is. 

We  mu  ft  then  proceed  to  the  Operation,  which  confifls  in  The  tOpg- 
getting  the  Prepuce  over  the  Gians  in  order  to  re-cover  iteration  de- 
which  muft  be  inftantly  done,  and  the  Patient  not  left  ’till  ’tisferib'd. 
done.  To  perform  which,  the  Yard  muft  be  dipt  into  cold 
Water  for  a  fmall  time,  that  by  the  Coolnefs  of  the  Water 
the  Spirits  being  driven  back,  the  Bulk  of  the  Gians  may  de- 
creafe,  which  was  before  very  big  and  hard  ;  then  taking  the 
Yard  betwixt  the  fore  and  middle  Fingers  of  both  Hands, 
whofe  Backs  muft  be  turn’d  to  the  Patient’s  Belly,  we  bring 
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the  Prepuce  over  the  Gians,  which  at  the  fame  time  we  pufh 
back  with  our  two  Thumbs,  endeavouring  to  force  it  again 
into  its  Purfe,  If  the  Gians  has  not  been  long  uncover’d, 
we  may  expect  fnccefs  this  way;  hut  frhefe  forts  of  Patients 
not  difcovering  themfelves  to  the  Chirurgeon  ’till  the  Extre¬ 
mity,  when  the  Yard  is  much  fwell’d,  and  there  are  on  the 
Trept#e  a  fort  of  Puftules  fill’d  with  a  reddifh  Water,  which 
tumefie  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  there  are  a  fort  of 
circular  Fijfures  or  Chaps  which  partly  divide  the  Gians  from 
the  Yard,  the  Chirurgeon  is  oblig’d  with  the  Point  of  the 
Lancet  H,  to  make  fmail  Incifions  on  the  internal  Membrane 
of  the  Prepuce ,  in  order  to  relax  the  place  where  the  Gians 
is  too  ftraitly  bridled;  he  makes  as  many  of  thefe  fmail  Inci- 
lions  as  are  neceflary  to  leave  liberty  to  the  Prepuce  to  come 
over  the  Gians ;  which  is  not  then  difficult  if  he  holds  the 
Yard  as  already  directed. 

When  the  Gians  is  reftor’d  t©  its  Lodging,  the  Operation 
Treatment  js  The  Chirurgeon  then  prepares  his  Apparatus  in 

cfthe  Pati~  fame  manner  as  in  the  Phymofis,  he  embrocates  the  Belly, 
ent  after  which  he  covers  with  a  Bolfier  dipt  in  Qxycrat,  he  applies 
the  Opera-  another  to  the  Scrotum ,  bleeds  the  Patient  fome  time  after  the 
Operation,  and  keeps  his  Belly  open  by  cooling  Glvibers, 
obliging  him  to  a  proper  regimen  of  Living,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  -grievous  Coniequence  of  a  Diilemper  of  this  nature;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  fomje  days,  it  will  be  proper  to  Injedi 
with  a  Syringe  I,  abjhrfiye  Injections  under  the  Prepuce,  to 
niundsfie  and  clean  le  the  Wounds  made  by  the  fmail  Incifions 
which  the  Chirurgeon  was  oblig’d  to  make,  after  which  its 
Cicatrifing  ifmft  Le  procur’d. 

1  find  in  fome  of  the  Modern  Authors  which  have  written 
concerning  Operations?  that  we  muff  with  our  two  1  numbs 
pufh  around  the  Gians  in  order  to  force  it  to  re-enter,  and  not 


non. 


Advice  of 
feme  Chi- 
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rmgeons  0  tjiru^  jts  Extremity  towards  the  Root  of  toe  Yard,  by  rea- 


vended. 


fon  that  its  Subfiance  being  foltifh,  to  pufh  it  in  this  manner 
would  enlarge  its  circular  Bulk,  and  hinder  its  returning  to 
its  Place.  Thafe  who  give  us  this  Rule,  difeover  themfelves 
to  be  feared y  Chirurgeons,  tor  if  they  ever  had  pradlis  d  this 
Operation,  they  would  know  that  the  Gians  is  then  fb  tume¬ 
fied  and  hard,  that  what  Efforts  foever  may  be  made  toward 
the  covering  of  it  again,  his  impofiible  to  enlarge  it  by  pufii- 
ing  its  Extremity;  We  mult  refer  our  f  elves  to  thole  who  are 
actual  Practitioners;  and  no  1’erlbn  can  better  ihflrudt  others 
on  the  head  of  Operations,  than  thole  who  have  pratfis  d 
them  for  a  long  Series  of  Years. 

....  The  Adhajion  of  the  Prepuce  to '  the  Gians,  which  fo  rue  times 

ADHiEsioNg  happens,  is  call’d  Spnphyfis,  from  Syn  which  i^riifies  together, 
of  the  an d  Phyein  to  flick ,  becaufe  that  then  the  Prepuce  is  clofely 
Prepuce  fuck  to  the  Gians.  We  have  feen  Children  come  into  the 
to  the  'World  with  the  Preface  ghated  to  the  Gians ;  and  when  the 
Gla n s.  ‘  Pat i cat 
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Patient  is  born  fo,  the  Separation  is  very  difficult,  becaufe 
thofe  two  Parts  being  form’d  together,  are  join’d  in  the  whole 
circumference,  and  make  as  it  were  but  one  continued  part. 

But  yet  we  mufl  endeavour  to  feparate  them  with  an  Inftru- 
ment  call’d  the  Small  Myrtle-Leaf  K>  a  little  iharp,  which 
we  gently  thru  A  betwixt  the  Gians  and  Prepuce,  carefully  a- 
voiding  the  piercing  the  latter,  which  is  thin,  and  not  eafily 
•  heal’d.  Alfo -lifting  up  the  Prepuce  with  the  Lancet  L,  Manner  ef 
\  jnay  difieCi  and  feparate  the  two  Membranes  of  the  Prepuce  Incifion, 

» and  the  Gians ,  in  the  fame  manner  that  an  Anatomijl  divides 
the  two  contiguous  and  connected  Membranes  from  one  ano¬ 
ther;  and  if  in  the  performance  of  this  Operation  his  impoffi- 
ble  to  avoid  cutting  one  of  thefe  Parts,  it  ought  rather  to  be 
the  Gians  than  the  Prepuce :  But  a  dexterous  Chirurgeon  will 
feparate  them  without  hurting  either  of  them ;  that  done  the 
Operator  mud  dayly  Hide  in  an  Ivory  Myrtle -Leaf  to  prevent 
their  Re-union. 

It  frequently  happens  that  .this  Adbafion  fupervenes  the  Ope-  Qftjn  ac„ 
ration  of  the  Paraphym&fis ;  for  if  t he  cicatrifing  of  the  Inciii  J(ient 
ons  made  on  the  internal  part  of  the  Prepuce  be  neglected,  SvmnTfis 
that  part  will  inevitably  flick  to  the  Gians ;  as  it  alfo  frequent- 
ly  does  after  Ulcers  and  Shankers  imperfectly  cured.  Jnthefe,  J  " 
Cafes  ’tis  eafily  feparated,  becaufe  it  flicks  only  at  the  ulcera- 
ted  places,  and  is  not  wholly  glued,  as  when  the  Patient  is 
born  fo.  This  Indifpcfltion  chagrines  married  People,  be¬ 
caufe  the  performance  of  the  conjugal  Duty  in  perfedion  is 
thereby  obftruded;  and  that  brings  them  to"  the  Chirurgeon,  ' 
who  feparates  the  Parts  in  the  manner  above  mention’d:  The 
Reparation  perform’d,  the  Chirurgeon  Hides  in  betwixt  th eDrejJing  of 
Prepuce  and  the  Gians  the  frnall  bits  of  Linnen  M  N,  dipt  in  the  Patient 
iorne  deficcative  Water ,  fuch  as  the  Vulnerary  Water ;  which  after  the 
is  continued  ’till  the  whole  be  cicatris'd.  Operation. 

It  frequently  happens  that  there  grows  on  the  Yard'  fm all  Of  Warts 
Verrucal  Excrefcencies  which  are  call’d  Warts:  The  Italians  on  the 
call  them  Poreifigli ,  from  their  refembling  of  Figs.  Thsfe  Yard,  ' 
Excrefcencies  are  compos’d  of  foft  Flefh,  and  are  Hi  my  and 
very  thin:  Then  multiply  with  great  Expedition,  wherefore 
the  Cure  of  them  is  not  to  be  deferr’d,  Thefe  fort  of  Warts 
almoft  always  proceed  from  an  impure  Caufe,  contracted  by 
' venereal  Conjurs  Elions,  which  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  Chirurgeon,  without  whom  they  will  grow  and  produce 
ieveral  others  in  feveral  Places. 

Two  ways  of  curing  of  them  are  propofcd,  one  by  Medi-Trvo  ways 
laments,  and  the  other  by  Ghirurgery .  ”  0p  cunv>r 

The  Medicaments  ufed  in  this  Cafe  are  of  two  forts,  firft  them.  * 
thofe  which  mortifie  the  Flefh,  by  changing  it  from  lively  and  Choice  of 
ruddy,  to  flaccid  and  white;  Of  this  fort  is  Sabine  pulveris'd  Medica- 
and  applied  to  them;  the  other  Species  is  of  thofe  which  con-  meats, 
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fame  them  by  flow  Corrofion ,  as  do  the  Unguents  of  Chalcity, 
and  that  term’d  Unguentum  Mgyptiacum. 

The  Chirurgical  means  of  removing  them  are  alio  two,  by 
Ligature  and  Sciffars.  We  apply  Ligature  to  thofe  who  are 
narrow  at  bottom  5  we  bind  them  with  the  fine  red  Silk  O, 
which  done  they  commonly  fall  off  in  two  Days.  But  there 
being  frequently  many  of  them  which  cannot  admit  of  a  Liga¬ 
ture,  we  rather  cut  them  off  with  the  Sciffars  P*  the  neareft 
to  the  Skin  we  poflibly  can.  The  Blood  which  fprings  out 
mud  be  left  to  run  to  the  quantity  of  about  a  fmall  Pan,  after 
which  the  Yard  mu  ft  be  wafh'd  with  warm  Wine,  and  the 
Places  from  which  the  Blood  iffiies  be  touch’d  with  the  Point 
of  a  Vitriol,  Stone,  which  has  two  good  Effects,  one  of  flop¬ 
ping  Blood,  and -the  other  of  cauterifing  fhe  place  which  it 
touches,  burning  the  fmall  remaining  Roots  of  the  Wart, 
which  afterwards  fall  off  with  the  Scar, 

We  are  not  to  expert  a  perfect  Cure  of  Warts  on  the  Yard 
without  the  affiftance  of  general  Remedies,  tor  being  produc’d 
b.y  a  fort  of  Virus >  fudonfic  ftifans  are  to  be  ufed :  The  Mercu¬ 
rial  Pills  or  Panacea  will  carry  off  the  caufe,  if  we  aim  at  a 

¥ 

perfect  Cure. 

When  the  Urethra  is  not  perforated,  his  a  native  Indifpofi- 
tion:  There  are  few  Chirurgeons  who  have  not  been  call’d  to 
help  New-born  Infants,  the  end  of  whofe  Urethra  was  never 
yet  open’d,  and  cpnfequently  they  cannot  void  their  Urine: 
From  whence  his  manileft,  that  the  Serofity  in  which  the  In¬ 
fant  floats  whilft  in  the  Womb,  is  none  of  its  Urine,  as  many 


fl 
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Authors  have  thought,  fince  thefe  imperforated  Children  could 
not  have  ever  Urin’d,  and  yet  they  have  the  fame  Waters  as 
others. 

The  Operation  confifls  in  the  making  an  Aperture  with  ut- 
moif  Expedition,  becaufe  the  Child  cannot  live  long  without 
voiding  its  Urine.  This  Aperture  is  made  at  the  place  where 
it  ought  naturally  to  be,  with  a  Myrtle-leaf  Knife  Q,  long, 
pointed,  and  provided  with  a  Handle,  or  rather  with 
the  Lancet  R.  ’Tis  very  eafie  to  make  the  Hole,  nothing 
being  requifite  befldes  piercing  the  Skin  which  covers  the  Gians • 
But  when  the  Partitions  of  the  Paffage  are  glued  together,  we 
muff  proceed  fo  far  as  ’till  the  Urine  ifiiies  out,  which  is  the 
end  here  propos’d.  The  Orifice  of  the  Incifion  muff  rather 
be  large  than  fmall,  for  feveral  reafons^and  I  think  ’tis  not  ne- 
ceffary  to  infert  a  fmall  Leaden-Pipe  to  hinder  the  re-union  of 
the  edges  of  the  Wound,  becaufe  the  frequent  Paflage  of  the 
Urine  prevents  its  doling. 

The  Gians  being  imperforated  is  not  the  only  Defedf  inci¬ 
dent  to  that  parti  there  are  yet  three  other  Indifpoiitions  whofe 
Cure  requires  the  hand  of  the  Chirurgeon >  viz.,  when  the  Hole 
is  too  fmall ,  when  not  pierced  at  the  end ,  and  laftly,  when  the 

F r&nulum 
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Fr&nulum  or  Bridle  is  too  fliort.  Let’s  then  proceed  to  the  Q- 
perations  neceflary  to  remedy  thefe  three  Difficulties. 

If  the  Hole  of  the  Gians  be  too  (mail,  th e]Urine  cannot  pafs 
in  a  Stream  bigger  than  a  Thread,  or  Drop  by  Drop,  when 
too  much  time  is  Ipent  in  pilling,  and  the  Seed  cannot  be 
ejaculated  quick  enough.  In  this  cafe  the  Aperture  mull  be 
enlarg’d,  which  is  dene  either  by  Remedies  or  Inftruments; 

^he  Remedies  are  a  Tent  of  Elder- Pith,  or  a  bit  of  prepar'd  to  re- 
\Spmge ,  with  which  the  Paflage  is  enlarg’d  by  flow  degrees,  rnidy  th e 
\being  enlarg’d  in  proportion  to  the  widening  of  the  Orifice  ifirjt, 
but  this  way  is  too  dilatory,  wherefore  I  advife  to  make  ufe 
of  the  Lancet,  with  which  we  enlarge  the  Hole  at  its  two 
Extremities  above  and  below.  The  Operation  is  perform’d 
in  a  moment,  being  more  Expeditious  and  lefs  Painful  than  the 
Tent :  The  Leaden  Pipe  is  ufelefs  here/  unlefs  it  be  when  the 

Gians  is  not  perforated.  .  CauleanJ 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  Gians  is  not  perforated  in  the  IriCfnven^ 
ordinary  place,  but  below  it  towards  the  Fr mulum  $  thole  af-  r 

feded  with  this  Indifpofition,  are  oblig’d  to  raife  up  their  SfCQ^ 

Yard  in  order  to  make  Water  5  this  is  call’d  Hypofpadias from 
the  two  Greek  Words  Hypo,  below,  and  Spazein,  to  pierce.  This 
frequently  proceeds  from  a  Child’s  coming  into  the  World 
without  any  Aperture  of  the  Gian j,  and  the  Parent’s  not  dil- 
cerning  it,  the  Urine  which  endeavours  to  pafs  out,  makes  its 
way  near  the  Bridle,  which  is  the  thinneftpart  of  thei Trethrai 
thole  whofe  Urethra  is  pierc’d  in  this  manner  are  uncapableoi 
Generation,  by  reafon  that  the  Sperm  difperfmg  on  the  fide  of 
the  Vagina ,  and  being  thereby  depriv’d  of  its  Vigour,  makes  * 
but  a  flow  Progrefs  towards  the  Orifice  of  the  Matrix  i  where- 
fore  this  is  an  Indifpofition  which  neceflarily  requires  Ope¬ 
ration. 

We  muft  then,  with  the  pointed  Myrtle-Leaf  pierce  the  Bono  t@  re- 
Gians ,  and  thereby  make  fuch  an  Aperture  as  ought  to  be  pair  it, 
there  naturally  j  the  Orifice  then  made,  infert  in  it  a  fmall 
Leaden-pipe  S,  long  enough  to  run  beyond  the  lower  Aperture 
in  the  Urethra,  and  condud  the  Urine  thro’  this  new  oneY 
Next  we  muft  go  about  the  doling  the  old  one,  quickening 
the  Edges  of  it  by  fmall  Incifions,  and  procuring  its  cicatrifing : 

The  Pipe  muft  be  left  in  the  urinary  Paflage,  which  muft  be  Advice  of 
kept  fall  and  tied  to  it  with  the  String  T,  'till  the  Cure  be  fome  Pra- 
perfeded,  that  the  Urine  no  longer  pafling  thro’  the  old  Ori-  fiitioners. 
fice  may  not  hinder  its  re-union.  If  we  cannot  clofe  this  Hole,  An  extra- 
fome  Authors  dired  us  to  make  an  Incifion  on  the  Gians  from  ordinary 
the  firft  Aperture  to  the  fecond,  cutting  it  like  a  writing  Pen  Caufe  of  an 
with  the  fmall  Incifion-knife  V,  that  fo  the  Urine  and  Seed  Aperture 
pafling  thro’  a  large  Pipe,  may  be  caft  to  the  Places  where  they  made  in 
ought  to  go.  the  Ure- 

I  have  feen  fome  Children  whofe  Urethra  has  been  pierc’d  thradifiant 
two  ©r  three  Fingers  breadth  diftant  from  the  Glam :  Thefe  from  th e 

L  were 
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€ures  it. 


6f  the 
Carnosi- 


were  Children  fubjedfc  to  pifs  their  Beds,  and  who  to  elcape 
Correction,  which  frequently  fell  on  them,  tied  their  Yard 
with  a  Thread,  concluding  that  an  infallible  way,  and  in  the 
interim  the  Urine  prefling  its  paflage,  after  violent  Pains* 
made  a  way  near  the  Ligature,  through  which  that  Seroflty 
continually  pafs’d  afterwards.  To  cure  thefe  Patients  wemuft 
thruft  into  the  Urethra  a  fmall  Leaden  Pipe,  which  mult  be  run 
beyond  the  Orifice,  whofe  re-union  we  aim  at. 

Jnc&wveni-  There  are  fome  who  are  born  with  the  Bridle  of  their  Yard 
cies  of  the  too  fhort;  this  Frmum  draws  the  Gians  downwards,  particu 
third  De-  larly  at  the  time  of  EreCHon:  Whence  the  Aperture  being  at 
fett,  that  time  too  low,  if  the  Yard  be  not  rais’d,  the  Ferion  will 
pifs  on  his  Legs  or  Feet,  and  ’twill  be  impoflible  for  the  Seed 
to  be  darted  diredfly  Jpto  the  Matrix,  whence  the  generative 
The  Opera-  Work  wi]}  be  obftrudted.  To  remedy  this  Inconvenience  then, 
$  ion  which  by  a  light  Sc  iff  are  of  the  Incifion-knife  or  Sciflars  X,  we  cut 
the  Bridle  acrofs,  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  do  the  String 
under  the  Tongue,  and  fo  by  a  very  light  Operation  remedy 
two  Inconveniencies  which  it  caufes.  I  have  feen  iome  who 
have  been  cur’d  of  this  Xndifpofmon  by  a  Shanker  corroding  the 
Bridle ,  but  would  not  advife  any  to  make  ufe  of  fo  dangerous 
a  Remedy. 

Tho’  Carnofty  be  a  general  Term,  Bgnifymg  all  manner  of 
fuperfluous  Flefh  engender’d  in  any  part  of  the  Body  whatfo® 
ever,  yetC’uflom  has  made  us  to  underhand  by  that  word,  an 
excrefcence  of  Flefh  which  takes  up  and  hops  the  urinary  Faf- 
fage.  The  reality  of  the  exihence  of  this  Dihemper,  has  been 
thought  to  have  been  fb  firmly  ehablifh’d  by  our  Ancehors9 
Vulgar  JEr-  that  no  Per  fen  has  ventur’d  to  conteh  it:  they  tell  us  that  the 
tor  con-  virulent  Humour  of  a  Gonorrhea  meeflantly  ifluing  from  the 
eerningthis  Froftata,  by  its  Acrimony  corrodes  the  Urethra ,  and  that  from 
Indifpofiti-  thoffe  Ulcers  grows  a  fungous  Flefh  which  occafions  this  Di- 
on, J  feafe.  *Tis  the  Intereh  of  thole  who  pretend  to  particular 
Remedies  for  this  Dihemper,  to  confirm  rather  than  detedb 
the  Error,  and  that  the  rather,  becaufe^that  this  Indifpofition 
being  abandon'd  by  real  Chirurgeons,  is  fallen  into  the  Hands 
of  Strollers,  and  Broachers  of  Secrets. 

John  Baptifi  Loyfeau,  a  Chirurgeon  of  Bordeaux,  in  the  Chi- 
rurgical  Obfervauons  which  he  has  left  in  writing,  tells  us, 
that  he  was  call'd  to  King  Henry  IV.  to  cure  him  of  a  Carnofi - 
ty,  that  he  drefs’dhim,  and  accordingly  did  cure  him,  and  that 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  Poh  of  Chirurgeon  to  His  Majefty, 
which  the  King  gave  him.  This  Story,  tho’ very  memorable, 
does  not  prove  the  exiftence  of  Carnojtties  j  it  indeed  difeovers 
that  Monfieur  Loyfeau  a6fced  the  Secret -Monger,  and  play’d  the 
Mountebank  in  publifhing  his  Performance  without  mentioning 
either  the  Means  or  Remedies  which  he  ufed.  If  it  was  true 
that  the  King  had  a  Carnofity ,  and  that  he  confumed  it  for 

him, 
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him,  he  fliould  not  in  Writing  of  this  Story  have  madea  Se 
cref  of  the  Method,  nor  the  Drugs  which  he  us  d  in  a  c  ure 
Which  was  fo liberally  rewarded!  but  fince  he  is  filent  m  tne 
efleis'ial  Part,  I  take  the  whole  to  be  Apocryphal. 

When  we  find  a  difficulty  of  making  Water,  and  that  the 
Urine  drains  through  in  a  fmall  Stream,  forked  and  a-crotie, 
that  the  Patient  when  he  is  inclin’d  to  Pifs  is  conftram  d  to 
to  to  the  Seat,  by  the  Efforts  which  he  makes  to  force  out  ms 
Water,  and  when  he  thinks  all  is  paft  out,  there  remains  ye 
*pme  in  the  Bladder,  this  we  call  the  Curnofity.  But  notwith-  experience 
flanding  my  diligent  Obfervation.  in  opening  the  Bodies  charg  d  authorize* 
with  being  afflfaed  with  this  Diftemper,  I  have  not  yet  met  th„  doubt. 
with  one  that  really  was  fo,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  C  1- 
rurgeon  (I  mean  worthy  of  Credit)  that  ever  affirm’d  to  have 

I  know  that  there  are  manyPerfons  who  have  the  Occidents  ** 

which  I  have  juft  mention’d,  but  they  are  not  occafion  d  by  J  _ 
Garnofi:ies%  they  are  the  Efteds  of  one  or  more  Gonorrh M  s,  Mon. 
which  have  ulcerated  and  corroded  the  Urethra  in  feveral 
places,  and  the  Scars  of  thefe  Ulcers  being  hard,  and  inclining 
to  be  callous,  they  ftraiten  the  Paflage  of  the  Urine,  which 
thence  confequently  does  not  ifiue  out  fo  eafily,  and  tis  the 
fame  cicatris’d  Scars  which  hinder  the  Paffage  of  the  Probe, 
which  we  believe  to  be  interrupted  by  a  Carnofity . 

Tho’  we  know  the  true  caufe  of  this  Indifpofition,  tis  not 
yet  lefs  difficult  to  cure ;  In  order  to  which  we  muft  difengage 
the  Urethra  of  thefe  callous  Scars  which  render  the  Paflage  fo 
ftrait,  that  the  Urine  pafles  in  a  Stream  no  bigger  than  a 
Thread;  and  to  that  purpofe  the  Probe  not  being  Efficient  to 
open  its  paflage,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to  Medicaments;  for 
’twill  be  only  to  deceive  our  felves,  to  hope  to  compafs  our 
end  by  the  edg’d  Probes  defcrib'd  by  Ambrofe  Fare,  and  otner 
Authors,  to  whom  I  refer  you  in  order  to  judge  ot  them. 

The  Chirurgeon  then  prepares  his  Catkaretic  or  Caufttc  Re-  Remedy  t§ 
medy  weaker  or  ftronger,  in  proportion  to  the  Scars  being  of  be 
freffi  or  old  date;  he  takes  a  Wax-candle  Y,  the  end  ot  which  to  this  D/- 
that  he  thrufts  into  the  Yard  muft  be  a  little  bent,  in  order  to 
lodge  his  Medicament  in  that  Cavity;  then  he  introduces  the 
faid  Wax-candle  into  the  Urethra ,  thrufting  it  gently  forwards 
*till  ’tis  flopp’d  by  the  Scar,  and  then  leaving  it  in  the  Yard, 
that  the  Caujiic  then  touching  the  Callofety  and  working  upon 
it,  may  conlume  part  of  it,  a  fmall  Scar  of  which  will  fall 
off;  the  next  day  he  repeats  the  fame,  and  muft  continue  it ’till  r 

the  Paflage  is  free.  He  will  difcover  what  progrefs  he  has  *'  *  ' 

made,  by  obferving  how  much  farther  the  Wax-candle  willen-  /  — 

ter  the  laft  times  than  it  did  at  the  firft  Trial;  but  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  muft  not  be  impatient  in  this  Operation  which  requires 
time  j  for  if  he  prepares  a  ftronger  Corrofive  in  order  to  haften 

~  La  ™ 
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the  Cure,  that  will  be  attended  with  Pains,  Inflammation,  and 
corroding  more  than  is  convenient :  We  mufl  take  care  to  ob¬ 
lige  the  Patient  to  make  Water  before  the  Application  of  this 
Remedy,  that  remaining  two  or  three  Hours  applied  to  the 
Callojity ,  it  may  have  time  to  remove  the  Scar.  When  the 
Candle  enters  as  far  as  the  Bladder,  and  the  Patient  pifles  in  a 
full  Stream,  there  is  nothing  more  left  to  be  confumed  *  but 
The  Com -  then  the  Chirurgeon  mufl  dry  up  the  Places  which  the  Cau-^ 
pleating  of  flick  has  touch’d,  which  is  perform’d  by  dejiccative  Liquors 
the  Cure*  frequently  Syring’d  into  the  Urethra ,  and  by  a  leaden  Probe 

rubbed  with  @hiick' Silver,  which  he  muft  often  introduce,  iL 
order  to  keep  the  Pailage  continually  free  and  open,  'till  it  Ci¬ 
catrize  anew. 
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Figure  XVIII.  Of  the  Operations  perform'd  on  the 

MATRIX. 


THE  Matrix  is  not  lefs  fubjeft  to  Chirurgery  than  all  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Body,  being  attack’d  by  an  infinity  or 
Difeafes,  feveral  of  which  will  admit  of  no  other  Cure  than 
from  the  hand  of  a  Chirurgeon  :  This  is  inconteftably  the  molt 
fenfible  part  of  the  Body  ;  and  the  Chirurgeon  muft  treat  it 
with  more  nicety  and  precaution  than  the  reft,  c 

Of  thofe  Difeafes  which  require  Operation,  fome  happen  to  ^ev 
~  7  r\„-.Gr0  rhp  Uterus,  and  others  to  the  'Fundus :  Dtjeajes  & 


Of  thole  Uileales  wmcn  requuc,  r  r  me  f 

ie  external  Orifice  of  the  Uterus,  and  others  to  the  F undue .  Dtjeajes  ej 
•I'hole  of  the  excernal  Orifice  are  of  two  forts,  vtz..  when  tflat  the  Ar«- 

par«  is  flopp’d,  and  when  fome  exotick  or  unnatural  Body  trix. 

*■  **  t  *  grows 


Fart, 
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grows  there :  Thofe  of  the  Fund  of  the  Uterus  all  reduce  them® 
felves  to  delivery,  and  its  Confequences. 

Clofure  of  The  Orifice  may  be  flopp’d  in  two  different  places,  either 
the  exter-  at  the  Lips,  or  at  the  Caruncules  s  Both  which  Places  the  Chi- 
nal Orifice,  rurgeon  rauft  open,  wherefore  he  cannot  be  too  exactly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  difference  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  his  being 
deceived. 

Different  When  the  two  Lips  are  joined  together,  they  are  either 
Caufes  of  wholly  or  partly  fo.  They  cannot  be  clofed  throughout  their 
the  jun-  whole  extent  by  any  other  occafion  than  a  natural  defelt,  be« 
Ftureofihe  ca ufe  thafibeing  naturally  feparated,  the  Urine,  which  conti- 
Ltps  of  this  nually  pafles,  will  not  allow  them  to  be  join’d  together  from 
one  end  to  the  other  :  If  then  they  are  but  partly  fb,  that  may 
beafcribed  to  their  fir  ft  Formation,  or  rather  to  fome  accident 
happening  after  the  Birth,  zsUlcers  ill  drefs’d,  oiPufiules fu  per- 
veningthe  Small-Fox  betwixt  the  Lips,  which  they  glew  and 
partly  join  together  in  Cicatrifmg. 

When  the  clofure  of  the  external  Orifice  is  found  to  be  at  the 
myrtiform  Caruncules,  it  was  fo  from  the  firft  formation,  there 
being  no  external  Caufe  which  can  ahfolutely  clofe  it  up„ 
There  are  ordinarily  fome  fmall  Fibres  which  keep  the  four  Ca~ 
mncules  as  ic  were  tied  together,  and  which,  fhutting  them, 
make  them  referable  a  Rofe-bud  half  blown  :  ’Tis  thefe  Fi- 
br’dU,  which  when  broken  by  the  firft  approach  of  the  Huf- 
band,  when  the  Yard  forces  its  entrance,  which  fometimes 
fihed  fome  drops  of  Blood,  which  is  the  mark  of  Virginity  5 
but  when,  inftead  of  Ample  Fibres ,  blhture  in  the  Formation 
of  the  Foetus  has  placed  here  a  ftrosig  Membrane,  which  join¬ 
ing  with  the  Caruncules  will  not  allow  them  to  admit  the  Yard 
into  the  Vagina,  then  the  Husband’s  Efforts  are  vain,  he  can¬ 
not  force  this  Barrier,  but  the  Chirurgeon  with  his  Inciiion  Knife 
mu  ft  open  him  a  Paffage. 

This  Difpofition  has  plung’d  ancient  Anatomifts  and  People 
into  various  Errors.  It  has  made  feveral  Anatomifts  fuppofe 
a  tranfverfal  Membrane  in  the  Neck  of  t|te  Uterus,  on  which 
they  have  bellow'd  the  Name  of  Hymen  {  and  becaufe  in  fome 
Bodies  they  have  found  thefe  Caruncules  join’d  by  a  Mem¬ 
brane,  they  have  eftablifh’d  it  as  a  certainty  that  all  Virgins 
have  it,  and  made  it  the  real  Proof  of  Virginity,  being  firmly 
perfwaded  that  when  it  was  not  there,  the  Perfon  mull  have 
been  deflower’d  by  the  entrance  of  fomething  into  her  Vagina, 

1  have  fought  for  this  Membrane  in  feveral  Girls  which  I  have 
open’d  at  all  Ages,  and  who  had  undoubtedly  been  very  chaft, 
but  never  found  it  $  wherefore,  with  all  the  modern  Anato¬ 
mifts,  I  believe  it  to  be  imaginary.  The  other  Error  is  po¬ 
pular;  Thole,  who  by  reafon  of  this  Obftacle,  cannot  confirm- 
fion,  mate 'their  Marriage,  have  fometimes  believed  that  the  Joints 
were  tied  5  for  fome  affirm,  that  when  the  Prieft  marrie&  ifio 


Couple*  one  of  thofe  prefent,  byjtying  a  Knot  on  a  Point 
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pronouncing  certain  words,  en  a  Mar¬ 
riage  ,  but’tiavery fooUmtoentena'oMNonc*  ^  ^  ^ 

riage  cannot  be  confumm  »  tQ  the  Practices  ofSor- 

fupernatural  Caufe,  nor  believe,.  nefides4|eak  and  too  ere- 
cerers,  who  have  no  power  ove  >  Neural  and  if  we  . 

dulous  Minds :  The  Deficiency  ^  J  .  ■  eitlier  jn  the 

as?./*? -  «■— in ,  , 

theoVaUIndTrpofitions,  the  moft  preffingiswhen d> Girl. .  ather  Q  jj 

coming  into  L  World,  ^  Pnot  o^arily  per-  ****** 

t  be  open’d  with  utmofi:  expeditio  >  _  ^  Bitth»  by  ob-  Vulva  « 

Reived  before  the  fecond  or  third  Day  arter  ^  ly 

ferving  that  fhe  is  not  wet;  when  of  the  Bladder,  <*/•* 

at  her  Birth,  becaufe  the  Urine  be,"gftuC  them  outwards 
and  flopp’d  b^the  Lips  join  d  t°g®  ’  ? .  And  a]f0  thc  Skin 
by  the  Tumour  which  it  there  occa: ho ns i  •  ^  jnci|-10n  is 

being  extended  very  tort,  we  fee  th* :  L  pe;.knife  A,  or  the 
to  be  made  longwaysj  fo  that  tafcing  h  Lips,  aHd 

Incifion -knife  B,  we  the  Sh“  which  JO.ns^  ^  ^ 
make  an  Aperture  proportion  d  accoia  g 

which  it  ought  to  have  natural  y«  .  jpier}somata,  from  What  to  he 

The  Gn*h  called  the  Lip.  of  * >MUm ■  \vhcn  Jomwhm 

Tteri,  Wmgs,  by  reafon  of  t  eir  t  j  ^  difficult,  becaufe  the  Vulva 

the  clofure  is  but  in i  parr,  1 toeORt  contributes  very  much  to  hut  partly 
the  Aperture  which  we  find  already  c  perform’d  on  elcf«d. 

the  finifliing  the  reparation  i  which  is  not  often  j ?  .  f  ;  J 

any  befides  Lat  Girls 

is  call’d  SympbyfiG  as  well  as  th* t  of  the  Jr  p  ,  J 

which  fignifies  together,  and  pAyriSrtoifick.  i  lalc[on 

f  rm  extended  wide, 

the  edge  of  a  Bed,  tier  j_.gs  »»«  Ooeratoi  holds  in  his 

then  with  the  little  Dilator •  C, w  h  t  p  he  finds 

Left-hand,  and  has  before  thruft  into  tt  A  .fc  A>  which 

before,  he  dilates  the  two  Lips  wi  h  jt  j  Pllces 

h.  nfes  with  his  Rigfet-hand.  He  ieparates  tne  to 

by  little  and  little,  taking  care  not :  to  cut ten  er  of  t  ^ 

Juft  alio  be  careful  that  the  point  °  the  IJ”  J.  .  ^ the  MU- 
either  the  NymPba,  the  Carmcules ,  or  th editor i  ,  .  - 

teas*  ossissa*.  „„„ 

R  ™“  *,  «m.  »«^bs^4Sk  sat 

5frSy««»W*V4-.;*™  <<*  1?  »• 
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Them^ffibA^of  fte  IntroMion  is  not  diicoyer’d  'till  after 

to  be  tied  I  n  ”  that  People  believe  the  Point 

ft  „„ a  u  1  !:ave,  a,rfd?  hlnt=d  =  But  the  Caufe  being  Natu- 
ral,  it  muft  be  fought  for  in  a  too  clofe  Coniunaion  of  the 

Two  fan  C  r“:uuT'  ,wh,ch  m«ft  be  remedied,  J 

oftkefeun- 3re  tied  tooet^T  '*  °?  T°  f°rr';  for  eiti,er  the  Caruncules 
LuLl  Sir  slaS r  nd rTtr0US  FribreSt0°  ftron«  *>  ad^»f 
CcnjunSH.  the  mWdfe  tor  their  rt  f"  6  ‘S  3  T?  fma11  ho,e  left  in 

ShS'SftES o£?7  -^-ghwhich 


Horn  to  di- 
fiinguifh 
one  from 
the  other , 


the  Yard  r  7  1UU  l,iroug«>  and  through  which 

he  TfW  cannot  pafs  5  or  they  are  wholly  dofed  by  a  Mem- 

ZLZt  Wh°"y  t0  ft0p  the  and*which, , 

nice  a  traniverfa,  Barrier,  prevents  any  thin?  entrinp  in  nrv 
re°mfromULrhthte|  ^  tW0  °bftacl“-  tboufh  diffe- 

bAeTanlsof”  Chftu^eo":0 '* rem°V’d  °therwif=  tha» 

Chft^Ceondi|Vlt!0rm  ar?  n0t  °,rdinari'y  comirfimicated  to  a 
fl.-  /  bef°re  feveral  ways  have  been  try’d  to  break  thro* 

this  Ohibucle  i  and  after  the  Husband  and  Wife  are  utteX  ^ 

and  exhaufted  by  many  vain  Attempts  *  Tb<*  p-,;  ^  , 

difcovert!  rhp  trL  n  r  1!  mce™Prs  •  *  he  Cairurgeon  then 

I;  °u.llZ"  K\STfad lf  *  bt  “““ 

You  ought  not  to  fufpedt  thtfe  Indifpofitions  being  rca'Iv 
fiich  as  1  have  defcribed  them,  ’tis  a  truth  which  ieveral  Chu 
rurgeons  can  atteft  :  I  have  feen  foroe  my  felf,  and  amongii 
others  a  young  Lady  lately  married,  who  was  feTef 
Months  without  being  able  to  confummate  her  Marriage  and 

Jxflanecj  ofZubrkJus JauL ^utaa‘°n  wllhout  hc  he,P  of  Chirur’gery. 
t6.fi  Indif  JZl lZvLfS'7  Th  “  f,w°oInftanCeS  whi-ch  confirm 

unthm  .  il  v  ,  ,  ?cd  LT  ne  one  »  of  a  Servant-Maid  Mich  feve. 

Ihtbe'm.^  Cur  "fai^rV’  “*  wh°?  afterha^g  lock’d 

convenim .  f0rC’d  to  hafe  recolirfe  to  him.^The  ExTmT^’  T® 

{,es  wh‘ch  Girl,  who,  being  wholly  imperforate  cm  M  „7  rPf  °[  3 

attend  menilruous  Terms,  the/being  detained  bv  f  M  dllc!iai'ge, 

them,  ioin’d  thr  @a,runtu!0<  a-  •  f iIn?y,  ?  a  Membrane  which 
join  a  ^larmcules,  and  mtirely  lock’d  up  thePaffige  vyhirh 

occahon  d  a  preffing  weight  in  the  Vagina,  accompanied  with 
rniupportable  Pains «  he  made  an  IncWwftZv  fnThat 

mZL  'ZV  TI  iffued  ?Ut  a  8reat  q^tky^of  black 
IfPl  n  P°0lj-  which  gave  the  Patient  eafe,  and  he  per- 

Tmffli  h  l£  llZ’m™  "*“• 

Cai  un“^jn’  WC/"Parate  the  Lips  of  the  Matrix  and  theNymh^n 
CUies«>  0J  ^ei  to  ^^^ver  the  j  we  caufe  the  ip/  /•  *  a 

.  %’t*  “  be  ^Id  by  an  Apprentice^hTft  whb  he  lef  ^“d 

.Wd  hold  the  other  L,p  and  diftant  from  it Then  the 
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Operator  takes  in  hts  other  Hand  the  Incifion-knifeD,  holding 
it  by  the  back,  and  with  it  makes  four  Incifions,  one  at  each 
fpace  betwixt  the  Caruncules  in  order  to  difengage  ©r  unbrl'_ 
die  them,  in  fuch  manner  that  thefe  four  fmall  I  nations  to- TW  dif- 
getber  compofe  the  Figure  of  St.  Andrew  s  Crofs,  or  the  et -  engag 
ter  X,  by  reafon  that  the  Caruncules  are  fituate  one  above  and  merit. 
the  other  below,  and  the  two  others  laterally.  The  Car  Wi¬ 
enies  thus  freed  from  their  Ligatures  feparate,  and  leave  an 
Aperture  large  enough  for  the  entrance  ot  the  \  ard,  w  hc  is 
the  end  of  this  Operation. 

When  a  Membrane  intirely  flops  the  Vagina,  the  Woman  is  Hov  u 
Vfituated  in  the  fame  Pofture,  and  with  a  mounted  Lancet  pierce  the 
Iwe  make  one  only  Aperture  longways  in  the  Membrane,  Mem- 
an  one  as  Fabricins  made  in  the  Imperforate  Girls  the  Blood brme 
detain’d  in  the  Vagina  preffes  this  Membrane  outwards,  an a  which 
facilitates  the^Aperture.  The  largenefs  of  thefe  Incifions  can -fometimes 
not  be  determin’d,  that  depends  on  the  Prudence  of  the  Chi -jom  them. 
rurgeon.  If  we  Ihould  confult  the  Caprice  of  fome  Husbands, 
we  ihould  make  them  very  fmall  j  but  if  we  regard  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Women,  they  fhould  be  rather  large  than  mai » 
in  order  to  their  more  eafie  Delivery.  ^ 

I  find  our  Authors  to  preferibe  four  different  Operations  to  FourOpe- 
be  perform’d  on  the  Matrix  >  they  are  firfc  the  exeifion  of  the  rations  on 
Nymph*-,  fecondly,  the  Amputation  of  the  Clitoris-,  thirdly,  the  Matrix 
the  Extraction  of  the  Cercofis  j  and  fourthly,  that  regarding  deferio  d  by 
Hermaphrodites.  Thefe  Operations  are  fo  leldom  praftis’d,  io  Authors, 
that  they  may  be  retrench’d  from  the  number  of  the  ot  crs. 

But  yet  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  inftrudl  the  young  Chi- 
rurgeon  with  regard  to  them,  becaufe  he  ought  not  to  oe 
Ignorant  of  any  thing  relating  to  his  Profeflion,  and  that  fome 
extraordinary  occafion  of  his  Performing  them  may  offer. 

The  Nymph*  are  long  and  flat*  membranous  Bodies,  fituate  Cutting  eg 
in  the  Grand  Fiffure  at  the  external  Orifice  of  the  Matrix: part  of  the 
»Tis  affirm’d  that  they  fometimes  grow  to  that  degree,  that  Nymph*, 
they  hang  out  of  the  great  Lips,  when  whatever  exceeds  their 
natural  fize  ought  to  be  cut  off.  To  this  purpofe  having  lai 
the  Woman  on  her  back,  and  holding  the  Lips  afunder,  we 
take  one  of  the  Nymph*,  from  which  we  cut  with  the  S ci liars 
F,  the  fuperfluous  part,  holding  it  faft  with  the  Forceps  G ; 

Then  we  perform  the  fame  Operation  on  the  other,  taking 
care  not  to  cut  more  off  that  than  we  did  off  the  former,  and 
not  to  cut  them  too  near  their  Roots,  becaufe  the  ufe  or  the 
Nymph *  is  by  their  extenfion  to  adminifier  means  for  the  en-  ■. 
iargement  of  the  external  Orifice  in  the  delivery  of  Women  i 
which  they  cannot  do  if  they  are  wholly  cut  off,  by  reafon 

that  the  cicatris’d  Scars  will  not  ftretch.  ,  Amputate 

If  the  Clitoris  does  not  extend  outwards  beyond  the  Bounos 
which  Nature  has  prefenb’d  it,  there  is  no  need  of  Operation,  ™ 

But  fometimes  it  grows  to  that  degree  as  to  become  as  big 
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and  long  as  a  Mans  lard}  this  happens  frequently  to  the 

Mgypum  \Vomen.  The  European,,  who  hare  this  part  larger 

o'  ?ar0t,her  T  <?!l’d  Matrices,  became  they  may 

aoufe  it,  and  pollute  themfelves  with  other  Women ;  which 

has  made  way  for  its  Amputation,  in  order  to  deprive  Wo¬ 
men  of  a  continual  excitation  to  Lafcivioufnefs :  But  there  are 

ZVTn^r1'  {h  tm!C  tbis  Option  ;  for  if  a  Woman 
be  chaft  Hie  will  not  abufe  it}  and  if  debauch’d,  (he  will  not 

voluntarily  iofe  a  part  which  contributes  to  the  Pleafure  ihe 
enjoys  in  her  Debauchery.  But  if  a  Chirurgeon  is  oblig’d  to 
.  retrench  this  part,  he  mutt  take  it  in  his  Left-hand  in  order 
to  cut  it  off  with  the  Curve- knife  H,  as  clofe  to  its  Root  as 

^  Cln,'u  av7,dlng  thf .torching  the  Urethra,  or  the  Lacuna 
about  the  V'tons,  which,  if  thefe  are  hurt,  will  occafion  an 
involuntary  Emiffion  of  Urine,  or  of  the  Liquor  feparated  by 
the  Glands,  near  the  Clitoris.  This  Operation  m  not  fo  dan¬ 
gerous  as  may  be  imagin’d,  becaufe  what  we  cut  off  is  no 
more  than  a  fuperflutty.  Nothing  but  Blood  ifTues  from  the 
Uound,  wfc.chmay  iurprile  the  Chirurgeon :  But  if  he  lets 
the  VelTels  perfeday  empty  themfelves,  and  lays  on  the  Wound 

UJze‘,  1’  ,l°ver'd  with  Powder,,  the 

f  K.  a  tmck  Boifterc,  and  th eBanaage  M,  which  fattens 
the  whole,  he  will  foon  flop  the  Flux  ot  that  Liquor,  by  rea¬ 
son  .hat  the  Veffels  prefs’d  betwixt  the  O,  Pubis  and  the  Ban- 
aagey  cannot  Ipill  any  more  of  it. 

■  _  What  we  call  Gerceft,  is  an  excrefcence  of  Flefh,  which  grow- 
mg  outof  the  Orifice  ol  the  Matrix,  fills  and  flops  it}  ’tis  Tome- 
times  fo  long  as  to  refemble  a  Fox’s  Tail;  which  occafions  that 
N.me  to  be  beftow  d  on  it,  which  is  deriv’d  from  Kerkin.  to 

Auimlf  of  th*‘  Beaft  ferves  to  deceive  other 

Animals,  Inis  Flefli  is  very  like  that  of  the  Polypus,  and  is 

accordingly  teparared  in  the  fame  manner;  that  is  tty  extirpa- 

tion,  pu.'.ing  it  out  with  the  Crane, -Bill  Foreeps  N,  or  by  a 

Ligature  made  clofe  to  its  Root  with  the  Thread  O,  or  by 

Inctfion,  cutting  it  quite  off  with  the  CurVe-knife  H,  or  the 

Pen  kune  A.  It  depends  on  the  Chirurgeon  to  chufe  which 

I 'lethou  he  finds  nioft  proper  to  remove  this  Flefh,  and  be- 

fides  to  manage  himfelf  with  all  ncceffary  Circumfpetflion  in 

frie  confumption  of  its  Roots,  and  procuring  ifs  dcatri- 

The  Name  of  Hermaphrodites  is  beftow’d  on  thofe  who  at 
their  Birth,  wear  the  Enfigns  of  both  Sexes:  ’tis  deriv’d  from 
Hermes,  that  is  Mercury,  and  Aphroditi,  which  lignifies  Ve- 
nus,  that  is  to  lay  Man  and  Woman  together.  Of  thefe  there- 
are  tour  forts  Firft  of  all,  thofe  which  are  really  Men,  hav« 

thfi  idie  rml  m  Perfe<aion»  the  Female  imperfed. 
uscondly,  thofe  who  on  the  contrary  are  truly  Women,  and 

Men  only  in  an  imperfea  degree.  'Thirdly,  thofe  who  are 

neither 
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neither  Men  nor  Women,  but  imperfect  in  both  Sexes® 

Fourthly,  thofewho  are  perfe&ly  both.  Men  and  Women,  and 
are  equally  enabled  to  make  ufe  of  the  genital  Parts  of  both 
Sexes ;  in  which  cafe  the  Laws  leave  to  their  Option  what 
Sex  they  pleafe  to  determine  for}  but  after  that  aolblutcly  for¬ 
bid  the  ufe  of  the  other.  We  cannot  prefcribe  the  Operations  .  ^  p 
neceflary  to  thefe  forts  of  Difpofitions,  which  are  almoft  all  ^ 
different But  can  only  tell  you  that  the  Chirargeon  s  Duty  ar^  t§ 
confihs  only  in  removing  what  is  ufelefs,  retrenching  what  he 
fhall  judge  fuperfluous,  and  clog  or  prevent  the  Functions  of 
thofe  Organs,  whofe  ufe  ought  to  be  interdicted,  in  order  to 
,  render  others  more  vigorous. 


Figur^XIX.  Of  the  DELIVERY  of 

WOMEN. 


TH  E  Delivery  of  Women  is  commonly  perform’d  by  Ma¬ 
trons,  to  whom  we  give  the  Name  of  Midwives,  tisne- 
verthelefs  comprehended  in  the  number  of  Chirurgical  Opera¬ 
tions,  and  no  Man  that  pretends  to  be  a  Chirurgeon  can  pre¬ 
tend  to  underhand  his  Art,  without  being  acquainted  with  all 
that  relates  to  the  Art  of  Midwifery .  But  Chirurgery  is  of  fo 
vafl  an  extent,  that  ’tis difficult  for  any  one  Man  to  beperfed- 
ly  Maher  of  all  its  Parts}  whence  ’tis  that  the  delivery  of  Wo¬ 
men  is  fall’n  into  the  Hands  of  their  own  Sex.  as  the  Difeafes 
of  the  Bones  are  into  thofe  of  Quacks  and  Bone-fetters,  and 
thofe  of  the  Eyes,  Teeth  and  Stone,  into  thofe  of  various  Ope¬ 
rators,  who  apply  themfelyes  to  no  more  than  one  of  the  e 
pift^fes  fokly.  ''  • 


A  Chirur¬ 
geon  not  to 
be  ignorant 
of.  the  Art 
of  deliver¬ 
ing  tyomeft* 


StX  Cafes 
in  which 
the  Af- 


IS6  je»e  i  air  a  ‘ Demmfiration 

InJ^T  i ,  M?deSJ’  f?e  Virtue  of  the  s«*  fas  much  contributed  t0 

Wrntl  ^menWodUa‘0r  °f  Ma!r°nS  iDt°  this  pra<a'“.  there  being 
m  •  f°  ®  e",  fo  /crupulous  on  this  head,  as  to  chufe  rather 

to  expofe  themfdves  to  be  deliver’d  alone,  than  difeo- 

vfncMo'FS^M-nT6" i  tf  at  prefent  th'5'  are  a,moft  all  con- 
ban  d  l  ku  M‘ftake’  Tlle  Misfortune!  which  they  have  feen 

h«Mh-^*5e,|  gn0rJn?  °f  fh°fe  on  whom  the/ depended, 
have  fattsfy  d  them  of  the  neceffity  of  having  recourfe  to  Chi- 

rurgeons  who  alone  are  able  to  affift  them,  efpecially  in  an  in- 
Midwire^h61  of  ^ccnicits  which  are  above  the  Knowledge  of 

tv  ”  n  r* ”  •pretc?<)  t0  enhSe  on  all  whatever  relates  to 
t„e  An  ot  Delivering  of  Women,  which  would  oblige  me  to 

'rrr  "v  f  rrSfttdfb  that  Monfieur  Mauriceatt  has  raid:  He  has  fo  well 

¥rlC‘  0f  hundt  ?Hblea’  that  1  cannot  do  better  than, refer  you  to 
a"ur-  h«  book,  which  will  prove  a  fafe  and  fure  Guiae  in  all  Parti¬ 
san  »  Bcculars  relating  to  the  Difeafes  of  Pregnant  and  Childbed- Wo- 

ff 'f’jy  ”?en:  P  p,orr’  can  be  more  infiru<aive  on  this  Head 

Delive- than  his  Books:  The  four  Editions  of  them  at  Paris,  and  all 
ry  ofm-  thofc  which  have  appear’d  in  foreign  Countries,  are  fo  many 

mn‘  v'nc’Trf  °i  th7 ¥dk-nce’  and  flKW  us  that  he  has  farad- 
l/anc  d  the  Art  of  delivering  Women. 

My  Defign  is  not  therefore  to  treat  of  this  Sable®  in  its 
whole  extent ;  but  only  to  inftru®  our  young  Chirurgeon  what 

10  frj  moft  Pfeffing  Qccafions;  for  perhaps  he 
may  be  daily  cal  1  d  to  the  aftiftance  of  Women  in  hard  La¬ 
bours,  who^require  the  Chirurgeon’s  Hand  to  have  their  Lives. 
Ireducc  there  Cafes  to  liar,  which  are;  fir  ft,  fheExtra®ion  of  a 
falie  Conception  ;  fecondly,  the  drawing  out  of  the  After-birth 
when  it  remains  behind;  thirdly,  to  deliver  a  Woman  of  a 
Mole;  fourthly,  to  deliver  a  Woman  in  cafe  of  lofs  of  Blood; 
fifthly,  to  turn  the  Child  when  it  prefeets  any  other  part  be- 
Sides  the  Head;  Sixthly,  to  extra®  a  dead  Child. 

By  what  we  A  Whtn  a.  C“r1urgcon  «  ca]™  to  a  Woman  who  labours  un- 
dtfeover  a  ^er  a  ¥s  of  ?ood,  bs  muft  examine  the  Caufe;  if 

falfe  Con -  rhe  ,IS  ;e.12,  d  permitting  Pams,  and  clots  of  Blood  iftue 
ception  in  , h ,  tIS  “rt»in  there  is  a  falfe  Conception,  for  if  it  were 
the  Matrix.  °S  ^  ’V.oman  ?  Terms  detain’d,  the  Blood  would  run  out 
?;  th®  Vcflels.  The  Chirurgeon  muft  inform  himfelf  how  long 
the  Woman  has  been  pregnant,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  bulk 
#  50  the  fake  Conception;  as  alfo  whether  fte  have  before  had 

any  Children;  for  if  it  be  her  hrft  Pregnancy -{he  will  fuffer 
much  and  a  long  time,  by  reafpn  that  the  Matrix  not  being 
yet  open  d,  She  muft  undergo  the  more  Pain  togive  ifthe  to  the 
Bo, j  which  it  contains,  which  being  foft  is  not  capable  of 
forcing  a  great  Exjenftom  Tho*  the  Pains  and  Clots  of  Blood 
d  if  cover  to  f  he,  ^htrurgeon  that  there  is  a  falfe  Conception,  he 
js  yet-mo^ai,  of  it  by  the  touch;  he  finds  the  internal 
urmce  or  ~ix  a  little  open.,  and  introducing  his  Fore¬ 

finger 
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finger  he  feels  the  exotic  Body,  which  he  muft  draw  out  as 
foon  as  poflible.  Having  then  Aid  in  one  Finger,  he  turns  it 
in  the  Orifice,  in  order  to  dilate  it  more  than  it  already  is,  and 
to  get  in  another,  and  then  a  third,  if  he  can  without  Vio¬ 
lence,  with  which  he  takes  hold  of  the  falfe  Conception,  m 
order  to  draw  it  out  by  flow  pegrees.  If  he  cannot  get  hold  Extrudh<m 
of  it  at  firft,  after  having  turn’d  his  Finger  around  it,  to  loofen  of  we  falfe 
it  from  the  Matrix,  he  leaves  the  Woman  torepofe  a  little.  Conception. 
and  in  order  to  fee  whether  the  H&morhage  continue j-  for  fre¬ 
quently  it  ceafes  when  the  Embryo  has  no  more  Life  remain¬ 
ing,  that  is,  when  ’tis  wholly  difengagcd  from  all  the  Veflels  * 

X  of"  the  Matrix;  when  we  expea  it  to  come  out  of  it  ft  If,  or  What  ought 
'that  it  fhould  be  driven  but  by  the  leaft  Effort  of  the  Woman,  to  be  done 
as  when  fhe  offers  to  go  Stool.  But  if  the  Flux  of  Blood  con-  m  a  contt- 
tinue  to  Fx«t*fs,  the  Woman  may  die,  before  the  falfe  Con-  nualHx-  1 
ception  come  out.  In  order  then  to  deliver  her,  with  thefmall  mbrhage. 
Dilator,  mark’d  A,  the  end  of  which  we  introduce  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  Orifice,  we  mu  ft  gently  dilate  that  Orifice*  in  order  to 
procure  the  iffuing  out  of  the  falfe  Conception,  which  is  done 
better  with  this  Inftrument,  than  with  the  Fingers  .*  If  after 
this  Dilation  the  Fingers  cannot  yet  get  hold  of  this  exotic  Bo* 
dy,  we  take  the  Cranes  Bill  ForcepSy  marked  B,  the  end  of 
which  we  Aide  along  our  Finger,  ’till  it  reach  the  exotic  Body 9 
which  we  grafp  with  this  Inftrument,  in  order  to  its  Extracti¬ 
on,  taking  care  that  we  are  not  miftaken,  and  that  we  don  t 
lay  hold  of  fome  part  of  the  Matrix,  inftead  of  the  falfe  Con¬ 
ception.  The  Drinks  which  the  Midwives  give  to  drive  out 
thefe  exotic  Bodies  are  vain,  when  there  is  nothing  prefles  for-  Of  thi 
wards,  and  pernicious  in  cafe  of  Lofs  of  Blood,  becaute  they  Treatment 
augment  the  Flux.  On  thefe  Occaflons  weak  Broths,  which  of  the  Pa~ 
afford  but  a  little  Nourifhment,  are  better  given  every  half  feint  in 
hour,  becaufe  that  palling  cxpeditioufly  into  the  Veins,  they  thefe  Cir- 
repair  the  loft  Blood,  and  by  keeping  up  the  Circulation,  pre-  cumft (in¬ 
vent  the  Patient’s  dying. 

The  Woman  is  no  fooner  deliver’d,  than  fhe  muft  be  freed  How  m 
from  a  Mafs  of  Flefh  call’d  the  After-birth  or  Vincent  dy  an  dmufifavs 
that  before  the  Ligature  be  made  on  the  Navel.  I  have  elfe-  the  Mother 
where  hinted,  that  the  Navel-ftring  muft  be  expeditioufly  tied,  withal  pro- 
for  fear,  left  by  deferring  it  too  long,  the  Child  may  lofe  a  viding^  for 
great  deal  of  Blood  through  the  Umbilical  Arteries,  whofe  the  Child . 
Mouths  are  open’d  by  their  Difengagement  from  the  After-birth, 

But  the  Chirurgeon  remedies  this  Inconvenience,  doling  the 
Navel-ftring  by  turning  it  around  his  Fingers,  which  prevents 
the  Blood  iffuing  out  at  thofe  Arteries  5  by  which  Meajis  he 
has  time  to  deliver  the  Woman  without  prejudicing  the  Child". 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  fhould  any  longer  delay  the  Extraction 
of  the  After-birth,  the  Matrix  doling  w  lot  allow  him 
to  perform  it  with  the  fame 1  Facility,  as  uv.  ;cdiaieV  after  the 

Child  is  come  out  of  it  TftO  ^  ^  ™  - 
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^el-ftrlng,  muft  partly  wrap  it  around  two  Fingers  of  his  Left* 
hand,  and  taking  it  with  his  right,  as  near  lie.  After*  t>mh  as 
he  can,  he  mull  gently  draw  out  the  Placenta*  and  by  eafie 
Motions  loofen  it,  in  order  to  difengage  it,  if  it  is  not  before 
wholly  freed  from  the  Womb.  If  we  oblige  the  Woman  to 
blow  into  her  hand,  keeping  it  fhut,  if  we  make  her  cough 
or  fneese,  if.  lhe  preftes  downwards  as  tho’  ihe  were  at  Stool, 
if  we  caufe  her  to  hold  her  Breath,  if  fha  puts  her  Fingers  in® 
to  her  Mouth  to  provoke  her  to  vomit,  or  if  the  Nut  ie,  with 
the  Palm  of  her  Hand,  gently  prefs  the  Patient’s  Belly,  rubbing 
it  from  the  top  downwards?  all  thefe  different  Agitations  help 
the  iffuing  out  of  the  .  After-birth*  which  muft  not  be  drawn 
out  too  roughly  j  which  will  occafion  one  of  the  three  icilow- 
ing  Accidents,  either  the  breaking  of  the  Navel-ffring,  a  Lofs 
of  Blood,  or  the  drawing  out  of  the  Matrix.  Br.Hvhat  Means 
foever  the  Navebftring  happens  to  be  broken,  whether  by  pub- 
ling  to©  ftrongly,  the  Placenta  being  too  ftrongiy  fix'd  tok,  or 
being  bulky  and  feirrhous  did  not  follow  the  Navel-ffring,  or 
the  Child  being  dead,  and  the  Navel- firing  putrified,  it  eahly 
broke?  it  muft  be  drawn  out  as  foonas  poffible,  byreafonthat 
the  continuance  of  this  exotic  Body  in  the  Matrix,  may  occali- 
on  terrible  Accidents. 

The  Chirurgeon  muft  pare  the  Nails  of  the  Fingers  of  his 
Right-hand  very  clofe,  which  he  alfb  anoints  with  Oil  or  But¬ 
ter,  and  engages  in  the  Fund  of  the  Matrix,  thrufting  in  at 
firft  two  or  three  of  them  to  make  way  for  the  Paftage  of  the 
reft  ©f  the  Hand  :  He  will  there  find  the  After- birth,  which 
he  will  eahly  diftioguifh  from  the  Matrix,  tho'  but  little  verfed 
in  Midwifery,  or  has  but  read  Anatomifts  concerning  thefe 
Parts.  If  the  Placenta  is  perfectly  loofen’d,  he  gralps  it  in  his 
Hand*  and  brings  it  away  without  Pain?  and  if  it  yet  adheres 
to  the  Matrix,  it  muft  be  dexrroufly  feparated  by  gliding  the 
fide  of  the  Hand  betwixt  the  After-birth  and  the  internal  Sur« 
face  of  the  Matrix,  in  which  we  fometimes  fucceed  without 
much  Fatigue,  in  the  fame  manner  that  we  feparate  the  Parts 
of  a  kneaded  Cake  :  But  if  it  fticks  faft,  the  Separation  muft 
be  made  flewly  and  gently,  taking  Care  that  we  don?t  fcratch 
the  Uterus*  Mr.  Mmticea  advifes  rather  to  leave  fome  fmall 
Portion  of  the  Placenta  flicking,  which  ufually  ifliies  out  with 
the  Lochia ,  than  to  tear  the  Matrix  too  much,  which  may  draw 
on  a  dangerous  Inflammation :  But  yet  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  get  it  out  intire,  in  order  to  fhew  it  to  the  Company  pre- 
fent,  and  by  that  Means  avoid  all  the  tailing  of  the  good  Wo¬ 
men,  who  on  thefe  Occaiioos  frequently  talk  without  Reafbn. 
If  the  After-birth  ftays  fometime  in  the  xMatrix,  and  begins  to 
putrifie,  which  happens  when  the  Child  has  been  long  dead  ? 
we  muft,  after  having  drawn  it  out,  make  Injections  prepared 
with  Barley ,  Agrimony ,  and  Honey  of  Rofes,  which  cieanfe  aid 
carry  off  what  by^ts  Continuance  has  incommoded  the  Ma¬ 
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tri£  To  perform  this,  we  make  life  of  a  Syringe  peculiar  to 
Women,  having  its  Pipe  crooked  and  pierced  at  the  end  like 
fuch  Pots  as  Gardens  arc  water’d  with. 

The  Mole  is  a  fhfhy  Subftance  much  harder  than  the  After-  D  rn  iption 
birth:  It  fills  the  Fund  of  the  Matrix,  to  which  ’tis  ftuck  b y  of  *  Mole* 
feveral  fmall  Veffels  which  convey  Nouriture  to  it,  wherefore 
it  has  neither  Navel-firing,  nor  Afterbirth  i  from  which,  like 
an  Infant,  it  can  receive  any  Nutritive  Juice,  which  muft  con- 
fcquently  come  immediately  from  the  Veffels  of  the  Ute- 

VHS* 

Of  thefe  there  are  little,  midling  and  great  ones.  The  firfi  Differences 
are  fmall  Bodies,  of  a  carneous  Nature,  which  fome  Women  of  Moles , 
void  after  their  Courfes,  or  which  follow  their  Flux  of  Blood ;  their  Con¬ 
te  that  they  are  not  really  Moles,  but  Clots  of  Blood,  which  finance  md 
by  their  kta;  in  the  Body,  coagulate  and  harden.  The  mid-  Shape* 
ling  ones  are  of  a  harder  Subftance,  and  redder,  fhap’d  like 
the' Gizzard  of  a  Fowl,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall  Eggs 
this  is  what  we  call  a  falfe  Conception,  becaufe  *tis  faid,  that 
in  the  Egg  defcended  from  the  Ovarium  to  the  Matrix,  there 
were  not  fufficient  Principles  to  form  a  Child,  the  Conception 
remain’d  imperfeCt,  and  the  Refult  is  only  a  little  Mafs  of  Flefti 
which  is  commonly  caft  out  of  the  Matrix,  betwixt  the  fecond 
and  third  Month  of  the  Woman’s  Pregnancy.  The  great  Moles 
are  Malles  of  Flefh,  or  Collections  of  fmall  Veficules ,  which 
are  faflenedto  one  another  by  little  Stalks,  likethofeof  Grapes, 
which  occupy  the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Matrix,  and  keep  it  ex¬ 
tended  as  tho*  it  contain’d  a  Child,  with  this  Difference,  that 
the  Mole  fwells  it  more  equally,  and  does  not  fo  much  cncline 
it  to  a  Point,  as  a  Child  does.  The  Woman  impregnated  with  Signs  of 
a  Mole,  has  no  Milk  in  her  Breafts,  feels  nothing  move  j  and  Moles. 
when  fhe  lies  down  on  one  lide,  the  Mole  falls  t©  it  like  a  great 
heavy  Bowie.  The  Woman  is  more  incommoded  with  it,  than 
with  a  Child,  by  Laffitude  in  her  Thighs  and  Legs,  by  Diffi¬ 
culty  of  Urine,  and  by  a  weight  which  fhe  feels  at  the  bottom 
of  her  Belly,  caufed  by  the  Mole’s  drawing  down  the  Matrix  by 
its  Ponderofity.  Thefe  light  ladifpofiti©ns  in  the  beginning 
become  infupportable  afterwards,  which  oblige  the  having  re- 
courfe  to  a  Chirurgeon,  to  be  delivered  of  it.  He  procures  Two  wap 
its  coming  out  two  ways,  by  endeavouring  to  make  the  Wo-  of  deliver - 
man  her  felf  to  drive  it  out,  or  attempting  to  extra®  it  by  ing  the  Wo~ 
manual  Operation.  It  being  the  Chirurgeon’s  Duty  always  to  man  of 
begin  with  the  moft  gentle  Means,  before  he  proceeds  to  thofe  them*  ^ 
of  a  harfher  Nature,  if  the  Woman  is  neither  afflicted  with  a 
Fever,  or  Lofs  of  Blood,  he  may  give  her  a  fomewhat  violent 
Purgative,  and  fharp  and  Simulating  Clyflers,  which  he  may 
feveral  times  reiterate,  in  order  to  excite  Preffures,  which  di-  Namely  by 
late  the  Matrix,  and  make  way  for  the  Mole  j  he  may  make  Medica¬ 
re  of  Butter  to  rub  the  internal  Orifice,  to  render  it  more  ments  and 
fupple  and  dilatable:  He  may  try  emollient  Injections,  bleeding  manual  o- 
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of  the  Foot,  or  a  gentle  Bath,  according  as  he  fhall  think  fir.' 
If  the  Mole  is  but  of  an  indifferent  Bulk*  and  does  not  flick 
very  faff,  thefe  Remedies  may  drive  it  out ;  but  if  it  is  of  an 
exceffive  Largenefs,  and  flicks  very  faft,  it  requires  the  Chirur- 
geon’s  Hand.  In  this  cafe,  after  having  par’d  his  Nails,  and 
rubb  d  his  Hand  with  Oil  or  Butter,  he  mufl  introduce  it  into 
the  Matrix  of  the  Patibnt,  who  ought  to  be  laid  on  her  Back 
on  the  edge  of  the  Bed  ;  and  gently  gliding  it  betwixt  the  U~ 
terns  and  the  Mole  to  difengage  the  latter,  beginning  at  the 
Place  which  is  loofefl,  he  purfues  his  Courier  in  the  fame  manner 
9tili  tis  intirely  feparated,  without  engaging  the  Matrix  ;  and  the 
Chirurgeon  mufl  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  Extracti¬ 
on  of  an  After  birth  remaining  in  the  Matrix,  after  the  Rup¬ 
ture  of  the  Navel-firing.  But  if  the  Mole  be  fo  big,  that  it 
cannot  come  out,  the  Operator  mufl  make  ufe  off*--/7  .,  ]>■> edgd 
Crotchet,  mark  d  D,  with  which  he  mufl  draw  it  out,  if  it 
be  fblid  enough  for  him  to  take  hold  of  it  ;  or  he  may  cut  it 
in  two  or  more  Parts,  in  order  to  get  it  out  by  bits,  when  he 
QhferVitts-  cannot  otherwife  fucceed.  It  mufl  he  obierved,  that  Moles 
m  on  the  generally  come  out  about  the  eighth  Month  of  the  Woman's 
coming  out  Pregnancy,  and  that  they  rarely  continue  two  or  three  Years,  or 
of  Moles,  more,  as  feveraj  Authors  pretend  5  amcngft  which  number,  is 
Amhrofe  Pare,  who  fays  that  a  Pewterer’s  Wife  carried  one  fer 
venteen  Years. 

Bow  to  ^  When  a  Chirurgeon  is  called  to  an  impregnated  Woman  who 
treat  a  Wo-  has  a  H&morhage ,  before  he  proceeds  at  all,  he  mufl  examine 
man  with  its  Caufe,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  it  be  a  Menflrual  FluXa 
Child »  la-  or  a  real  H&morhage.  There  are  c  ain  Signs,  by  which  we 
bouringun-  may  difcover  the  Difference  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other  § 
der  an  Hse-  the  Menftrual  Flux  runs  by  little  and  little,  and  without  Pain,  it 
morhage.  coroes  at  its  regular  Times,  and  ends  after  a  fbort  fpace  of 
Signs  to  Time,  as  two  or  three  Days;  it  is  not  accompanied  with  Clots, 
difitngmfh  ®or  is  it  exceffive.  But  the  H&morhage  comes  with  Pain,  and 
the  Men*  aimed  always  fuddenly,  the  Blood  flows  out  in  great  abundance, 
fir  ml  Flux  and  continues  fo  to  do  without  Relaxation;  for  if  it  feems  to 
from  em  ceafe  for  fome  Moments,  the  Blood,  in  the  Interim,  does  not 
Ffsemor-  kfs  iffue  out  of  the  VeiTels,  when  failing  into  the  Vagina  it 
hage.  thefe  Lumps  coming  to  be  drove  outwards,  the  Blood 

again  begins  to  run  out  more  than  before;  fo  that  without  help, 
and  a  fpeedy  Delivery,  both  Mother  and  Child  will  perifh. 

•  You  ought  not  to  be  furprized,  that  I  talk  of  Women  with 
Child  having  their  Terms,  of  which  we  have  fo  many  Inflan- 
ces,  that  tis  out  of  doubt.  Some  Women  have  them  only  the 
firfl  Months,  others  void  fomething  hilhhefif  horfixch  Month, 
and  there  are  yet  others  from  whom  they  run  during  the  whole 
time  of  their  Pregnancy  ;  which  very  frequently  deceives  Wo¬ 
men;  whence  it  is  that  they  don’t  certainly  know  whether 
they  are  with  Child  or  no,  nor  when  they  conceived.  I  know 
a  Lady  of  the  firfl  Quality  who  has  had  twelve  Children*  and 
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yet  has  always  had  her  Terms  regularly  during  her  Preg¬ 
nancy. 

When  the  Flux  is  barely  of  the  Terms,  no  more  is  necefta-  Blow  to 
ry  than  to  leave  the  Woman  to  Reft ;  but  when  ’tis  an  Humor-  treat  the 
hage ,  the  Chirurgeon  muft  examine  whether  it  proceeds  from  Woman  in 
the  Fund  of  the  Matrix ,  or  from  the  Veflels  of  the  Vagina  and  the  Flux 
internal  Orifice.  The  way  to  be  convinc’d  of  this,  is  to  feel  *f  her 
wirh  the  Finger,  whether  the  internal  Orifice  is  dilated }  and  Terms, 
if  in  introducing  it  into  that  Orifice,  we  advance  fo  far  as  the  dn  **»Hse- 
Membranes  of  the  Child,  ’tis  a  certain  Sign  that  the  Blood  morhage, 
comes  from  the  Fund  of  the  Matrix  j  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  which  does 
that  Orifice  is  clofe  fhut,  the  Blood  infallibly  efcapes  from  the  not  proceed 
Veflels  which  moiften  that  Orifice  and  the  Vagina:  In  which  from  the 
*  ,'afe  the  Chirurgeon  has  no  more  to  do,  than  to  oblige  the  Bund  of 
Wom°n  to  keep  her  Bed,  bleed  her,  feparate  her  from  her  the  Uterus» 
Husband  toi  jme  time,  and  give  her  no  Medicament,  for  fear  which  is 
©f  exciting  or  augmenting  by  that  means  the  H&morhage.  ^  found  clofe, 
veral  Women  have  gone  their  due  Time  with  their  Children, 
tho’  the  Blood  which  flow’d  from  them  has  been  fometimes 
accompanied  with  Clots.  When  the  Blood  proceeds  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Matrix,  ’tis  always  becaufe  the  After- birth  is 
wholly  or  partly  feparated,  and  it  never  re  joining,  ’tis  abfo- 
lutely  necefiary  that  the  Woman  be  delivered.  This  Divifion  T hreeCau- 
may  proceed  from  three  Caufes;  from  the  too  great  Plenty  of  fit  of  the 
Blood  in  the  Mother,  by  the  Navel-ftring’s  being  wound  about  loofintng  of 
feme  part  of  the  Child,  which  ftirring,  tears  the  After- birth,  the  Placers- 
and  forcibly  loo  fens  it  from  the  Matrix  j  or  laftly,  by  fbme  ta,  which 
Fall  or  Blow  which  the  Mother  may  have  received  :  From  produce  a 
what  Caufe  Jfoever  the  L^||  of  Blood  proceeds,  nothing  hut  Blux  of 
the  Birth  of  the  Child  can  poflibly  fave  either  the  Mother  or  Bloody  for 
her  Fruit.  If  yet, the  Blood  iflues  forth  but  in  fmall  quanti-  which  we 
ties,  if  the  Evacuation  is  not  continual,  if  the  Woman  has  fuf-  muft  pro- 
ficient  Strength,  and  if  no  other  ill  Symptoms  attend  her,  we  coed  to  0- 
may  wait  the  time  of  her  Delivery  without  advancing  it,  by  peration . 
reafon  that  the  Blood  moiftening  the  Matrix,  infenfibly  dilates  dn  what 
it,  and  makes  room  for  the  Child  to  come  out,  when  ’tis  a  cafe  ‘tis  to 
pure  Effort  of  Nature,  which  rarely  is  at  a  Lofs  for  proper  he  deferred* 
Means  to  compafs  her  Ends.  But  if  the  Blood  iffues  forth  in 
large  Quantities  without  Interruption,  as  though  ic  ftreamed  When  we 
from  the  Aperture  of  a  large  Veflel,  or  the  Patient  falls  into**™  obliged 
a  Syncope,  or  Convulfion ,  her  Delivery  muft  not  be  any  longer  t0  ^ay  the 
deferred  i  whether  her  time  be  expired  or  not,  whether  ftie  Bat  tent. 
have  any  Labour-Pains,  or  not,  there  is  no  other  way  left  to 
fave  her  Life. 

Thefe  Cafes  are  very  prejudicial  to  a  Pra&itioner.  If  on  the  Unhappy 
one  fide  he  refle&s  on  what  he  has  to  fear  with  regard  to  him-  Circurn - 
felf,  he  knows  that  he  hazards  his  Reputation ;  for  if  the  Wo  - fiances  of 
man  dies  in  her  Delivery,  or  a  little  while  after,  for  want  of  the  Opera* 
a  fufficient  Stock  of  Blood  to  maintain  the  Circulation,  the  tor, 
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Publick  then  never  fails,  tho*  unjuftly,  to  lay  the  blame  at  his 
Door:  And  if  on  the  other  fide  he  looks  on  the  Woman*  he 
knows  that  fhe  muft  be  delivered,  or  die »  whence  it  is  that 
fome  Practitioners  in  this  Art,  as  much  as  is  poflible^  avoid 
this  perplexed  Dilemma.  Yet  Chriftiail  Charity  ought  to  ba¬ 
lance  us,  and  without  any  cautious  Referve  what  vve  ought  to 
do,  prevail  on  us  generoufly  to  chufe  that  of  relieving  the  Pa- 
His  Prog -  tient.  But  before  he  begins,  the  prudent  Chirurgeon  fecure- 
nofiic  to  be  ly  fhelters  his  Reputation  under  his  Prognoftic  ;  and  to  that 
made  to  purpofe  he  calls  together  the  Relations  and  Friends  of  the  Pa- 
the  Relats-  tient  in  an  adjacent  Chamber,  and  remonftrates  to  them  her  dan- 
ons •  gerous  condition,  acquainting  them  that  the  only  way  to  fave  he 

Life,  is  to  deliver  her,  tho’  at  the  fame  time  he  will  not  anfw  x 
for  her  Life  s  but  delivering  may  recover  her  from  a  Death,  whiHi 
fojlure  of  is  unavoidable  if  fhe  be  not  delivered.  This  tne  Chi- 

th®  Patient,  rurgeon  immediately,  without  any  Lofs  of  time,  caufes  the 
Woman  to  be  laid  athwart  the  edge  of  the  Bed,  her  Legs  wide 
extended,  and  held  bent  at  the  Knees  by  two  Perfons,  a  third 
continuing  behind  her  to  prevent  her  fhrinking  backwards  at 
Manner  of  the  time  of  the  Operation,  Then  after  having  greas’d  his  right 
drawing  Hand,  he  introduces  it  into  the  Vaginas  then  advances  firft  one 
out  the  Finger,  afterwards  two,  and  lafily  a  third  %he  can,  into  the 
Childwhfch  internal  Orifice  of  the  Matrix,  with  which  h§  dilates  it  bygen- 
i ojfers  diffe*  tie  and  flow  Degrees ;  if  the  Membranes  of  the  Child  are  not 
rmtlyf  open,  he  breaks  them  with  his  Fingers,  which  makes  way  for 
him  to  touch  immediately,  and  turn  it,  in  order  to  draw  it  out 
by  the  Feet.  If  the  Child  is  under  eight  Months,  the  Feet 
generally  prefent  firft,  it  sot  having  then  turn’d  its  Head  to¬ 
wards  the  Faftage,  and  then  Sds  eafily  loofeu’d,  by  pulling  it 
by  the  Feet,  which  afford  better  hold  than  any  other  part  > 
but  if  the  Face,  Neck,  or  an  Arm  offer  firft,  the  Chirurgeon 
gently  repulles  it,  in  order  to  fearch  for  a  Foot,  which  he 
draws  out,  and  holds  in  his  Left-hand,  whilft  he  endeavours  to 
to  fi-  find  the  other  Foot.  When  he  has  gotten  them  together,  he 
- 1  the  O-  pulls  them  with  a  warm  Cloth,  that  they  may  not  flip  in 
p  ( Hon.  drawing,  provided  the  Child  be  well  turn’d,  that  is,  the  Face 
downwards  ;  for  if  it  be  upwards,  he  turns  it,  that  the  Chin 
may  not  be  in  danger  to  be  detained  by  the  Os-pubis  at  the 
Moment  it  comes  to  its  Paffage:  When  the  Child  has  proceed¬ 
ed  as  far  as  the  enfiform  Cartilages  he  flips  in  his  Hand  right 
forwards,  in  order  to  extend  the  Child’s  Arm  along  the  right 
fide  of  the  Body  .;  and  that  done,  does  the  fame  to  the  other 
Arm  ;  which  done,  the  Child  is  Hopped  by  nothing  but  the 
Precaution  Head,  which  is  the  laft  and  moft  difficult  to  get  out.  The 
when  the  Chirurgeon  muff  not  pull  too  hard,  for  fear  oh  Separating  it 
Head  is  from  the  Body,  which  fometimes  happens  :  Nor  ought  he  to 
flopped  in  fuffer  the  Child  to  remain  ng  in  thatPofture,  that  bp 
the  Paffage  die  under  it;  which  Mi  appened  to  the  Son  o  h,  . 

Prince  through  tV  r  0  Midwife.  He  ;nito 

fome  Body  to  hold '  a  up,  whilft  he  glides  - 
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around  the  Head,  in  order  to  difengage  it  by  little  and  little, 
and  puts  the  middle  Finger  of  the  other  into  the  Child’s  Mouth, 
to  prevent  the  Qiin  doling  it,  and  immediately  obliges  the 
Perlbn  which  holds  up  the  Child's  Body  to  draw  it  out.*  The 
Child  is  pull'd  out  this  way  with  much  moreEafe,  than  if  the 
Chirurgeon  did  not  help  by  his  two  Hands  difpofed  in  that 
manner.  The  Child  being  in  the  World,  the  Chirurgeon  ea- 
iily  compleats  the  Delivery  of  the  Woman,  by  reafon  that  the 
After-birth,  in  thefe  forts  of  H&morhages,  is  always  fieparated 
from  the  Matrix :  As  foon  as  the  Woman  is  delivered,  her  Flux  The  Blux 
begins  to  decrcafe,  and  foon  after  wholly  ceafes,  becaufe  the  of  Blood 
Matrix  in  its  doling  again  ftops  the  Orifices  of  the  Veflels  ceafes  after 
'■  orfl  whence  the  Blood  flow'd,  arid  which  were  kept  open  Delivery , 
by  'rv'A«»nion  which  the  Child  occafion’d,  when  in  this 
Organ  j  fo  that  if  we  fhould  not  draw  out  the  Child,  the  Blood 
would  Hlue  out  at  thefe  Orifices  to  the  laft  Drop.  Notwith- 
ftamiing  all  the  Fatigues  which  attend  the  laying  of  Women 
*n  thele  Circumftances,  the  Chirurgeon  has  fometiines  the 
Chagrin  to  lee  the  Patient  expircfoon  after  her  Delivery:  Five  Caufe  of 
or  fix  hours  being  paft  after  her  Delivery.and  fhe  having  had  time  the  Pats - 
to  rake  feme  Conjummatum  or  Chicken- broth  to  repair  her  loft  enP '$  Dan- 
Blood,  fhe  is  late.  But  if  file  ends  her  Days  half  an  hour,  or  yr* 
an  hour  after  her  being  brought  to  Bed,  his  bccaufe  fhe  had  ’ 
n@t  Blood  enough  remaining  in  her  Veftels  to  prelerve  its  cir¬ 
cular  Motion;  And  that  Humour,  which  is  the  Principle  of  Life, 
no  longer  difpenfing  on  all  fides  its  Nutriment  and  Heat  to  the 
Parts,  the  Woman  grows  extindh  like  a  Candle  that  wants  Tal¬ 
low  to  feed  its  Light.  What  ought  to  comfort  the  Chirurge- 
on  in  fuch  a  Cafe  is,  that  he  knows  he  has  no  Realbn  to  blame 
himfelf,  and  that  he  believes  he  has  done  his  Duty,  and  run 

the  Rilque  of  what  may  be  reported  concerning  his  Con¬ 
duct. 

When  the  Child’s  Head  does  not  prefent  to  the  Pafiage,  How  , 
the  Deliveryis  term  d  Laborious,  becaufe  the  Infant  not  being  engage 
sn  its  natural  Situation,  can  hardly  come  out  of  the  Matrix  with-  Child 
out  the  affiftancc  of  a  Chirurgeon  or  Midwife:  It  may  prefent  xohiclf 
Jt  felf  in  an  infinite  Number  of  Poftures  $  but  the  worft  of  all  feats  , 
ts,  when  one  hand  comes  out  firft.  When  a  Chirurgeon  knows  Hrndhr  » 
how  to  relieve  a  Woman  in  thefe  forts  of  Labours,  he  is  un- 
1°^  ,  ^  a^e  to  them  in  all  others,  that  being  the  moft 
difficult  of  alfi  for  which  I  give  it  the  preference  in  treating  of 
it  before  all  others,  and  determine  to  fhew  the  ways  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  it.  If  the  Midwives  would  call  us  to  help  them 
when  they  feel  a  Hand  of  the  Child,  as  foon  as  the  Waters  are 
penetrated,  we  fhould  turn  the  Child  with  more  cafe  i  but 
often  they  don’t  defire  our  affiftancc  ’till  they  have  try’d  to  de¬ 
le  Woman  by  drawing  tr  '  '  "  fe;-  Arm  outwards  i  which 
engag'd  in  the  '  coders  the  Delivery 

'aborioas!  Tij®  Ghirurg  ;  called  on  fuch  an 
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decaf ion,  after  informing  himfelf  how  long  the  Hand  has  been 
o*t,  begins  with  feeling  the  Pulfe  of  the  Chikb  to  difcover  whe¬ 
ther ‘it  be  dead  or  alive  j  if  by  the  beating  of  tne  Pulie  he  wnds 
it  alive,  he  ought  to  Baptize  it,  throwing  Water  on  that  Hand, 
by  reafon  he  cannot  be  refponiible  tnat  the  Child  fhall  come 
Toflurt  of  forth  alive.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he  caufes  the  W©- 
theFatjenh  man  to  be  laid  on  her  Back  on  the  edge  of  the  Bed,  her  Legs 
widely  fcoarated  from  each  other,  and  held  by  two  Women, 
and  prepares  himfelf  to  turn  the  Child  in  order  to  take  it  by 
the  Feet  ;  becaufe  he  muft  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  five  it  any 
other  way;  for  he  would  looner  pull  off  the  Arm  of  the  Child 
than  draw  it  out  by  that  Member,  When  an  Arm  is  in  V 
Paffage,  the  Child  lyes  athwart  it,  with  its  Heads  on  one  a  id 
the  Body  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Unrus,  in  which  ^pffyre  -As 
impofiible  it  fhould  ever  come  forth  :  It  muft  -■  W'6e  turned, 
in  order  to  perform  which  the  Chirurgeon  examines  whether 
the  Child's  Hand  be  the  Right  or  the  Left,  and  confiders  which 
of  his  own  Hands  he  ought  to  make  ufe  of;  he  alfo  obieryes 
whether  the  Palm  of  the  Child’s  Hand  be  upwards,  which 
*  (hews  him  that  it  lyes  on  its  Back;  for  if  it  was  downwards, 
ahfervA  the  Infant  would  lye  on  its  Belly.  Thefe  Obfervations  having 
Tmof  the  determined  him,  he  rubs  his  Hand  with  Butter  or  Oil,  gently 
Vt  introduces  it  into  the  Matrix  along  by  the  Child  s  Arm,  which 
Surfs  of  he  grafps  near  the  Shoulder  in  order  to  puff  it  towards  ns 

fhlch  ld  Head,  and  obliging  it  to  move  out  of  the  Paffage,  he  makes 
fbe  c mid.  for  the  f  °t  to  approach  in  order  to  find  them  the  more 

How  to  fa-  readily,  and  fecure  them.  He  muft:  as  foon  as  he  has  got  one 
usurp  thi  $f  tfeem  draw  it  forth,  which  will  make  the  Child  of  it  e 
turn' it  felf  to  a  favourable  Situation  :  But  fometimes,  before 
fearching  for  the  other  Foot,  ’twill  be  proper  to  tie  the  hr  ft  with 
a  Ribban,  lecaufe  if  the  Child  ftiould  withdraw  it  whilft  the 
Operator  is  employ’d  in  queft  of  the  other,  he  would  be  ob¬ 
liged  to  fearch  for  the  firfl:  a  fecond  time.  The  Chirurgeon 
having  got  one  Foot,  Aides  his  Hand  up  to  the  top  of  the  Thigh 
on  the  fame  fide,  whence  he  paffes  to  the  other,  flipping  his 
Hand  to  the  Foot  which  he  brings  to  the  Paffage  to  the  nr  it, 
in  order  to  draw  them  both  out,  holding  them  with  a  warm 
Cloth  that  they  may  not  flip.  It  the  Child  lyes  on  its  Belly,  he 
continues  drawing  ©fit  out  immediately;  but  if  on  its  Back,  he 
turns  it  in  proportion  to  the  advances  he  makes  in  drawing  u 
out ;  and  in  all  other  Particulars  he  manages  himfelf  as  I  have 
already  fa  id.  If  the  Arm  is  fa  far  driven  out,  or  is  fo  large  as 
not  to  allow  room  for  the  Chirurgeon  to  introduce  his  Hand, 
and  there  appear  certain  Signs  of  the  Beath  oi  the  Child,  Am- 
kr&(e  Fare  advifes  us  to  cut  off  that  Arm  ;  to  which  puipoie 
the  Chirurgeon  draws  it  out  as  far  as  he  can,  cuts  the  Fiem 
with  an  Incifion-Knife,  their  breaks  the  Bone,  which  is  as 
brittle  as  a  Raddifh  ;  or  cuts  it  with  his  Incifive-Pinceis  a 
above  the  Fleff  which  he  has  cut,  that  the  end  of  the 
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Bone  may  not  hurt  the  Matrix.  Mr.  Mauriceau  yet  fays,  that 
we  ought  not  to  cut  off  an  Arm  unlefs  driven  to  it  by  the  laft 
Extremity  j  but  when  the  Cbirurgeon  is  forced  to  it,  headvifes 
him  to  twift  it  two  or  three  turns,  in  order  by  that  means  to 
break  the  Ligaments  of  the  Omoplata  or  Shoulder-Blade:  That 
then  the  Separation  would  be  eafily  performed  by  reifon  of  the 
laxity  and  fmall  Confidence  of  the  Parts,  and  being  done  in  the 
Joint,  it  is  not  poffible  to  be  attended  with  any  ill  Accident : 

But  he  will  have  us  firmly  afiur’d  that  the  Child  is  dead,  which 
we  may  be  certainly  affured  of,  if  feeling  its  Pulfe  we  don’t 
find  any  puliation.  Many  antient  Authors  tell  us,  that  we 
nught  to  reduce  to  their  natural  Poflure,  all  thofe  things  which  The  Reds*- 
relited  contrary  to  Nature,  that  is,  that  we  ought  to  reduce  Bion  to  the 
*’1  Tnf!»nts  in  the  Matrix,  or  its  internal  Orifice,  to  lye  with  th  t  natural 
Head  fore...  '  j  but  daily  Experience  fhews  us  that  this  is  not  To  ft  are  tin 
always  practicable.  *Tis  impoflible  to  bring  the  Head  into  the  #//  Practice, 
paffage,  becaufe  there  is  no  hold  to  be  taken  of  it  j  but  ’cis  not 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  Feet  thither,  becaufe  we  can  grafp 
and  guide  them  whither  we  pleafe:  Wherefore  we  fhall  do  bet¬ 
ter  to  follow  Monfieur  Mauriceau  s  Opinion,  who  affirms  that 
whenever  we  find  the  Child  prelent  it  felf  in  a  wrong  Poflure, 
what  part  of  the  Body  foever  it  offers,  the  mod  expeditious 
and  fafefr  way  is  to  drawic  out  by  the  Feet. 

There  are  Signs  which  difeover  the  Death  of  a  Child  in  the  Signs  of  a 
Matrix  :  The  principal  of  which  are,  the  Woman’s  feeling  a  dead  Fee- 
great  weight  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hypogajlrium ,  her  Belly  fal-tus, 
ling,  and  the  Child  falling  like  a  Bowl  to  that  fide  on  which  (lie 
lyes ;  if  touching  the  Navel  we  find  no  manner  of  Puliation,  if 
an  Arm  or  Leg  being  come  out  we  find  the  Epidermis  eafily 
feparare  j  ifblackifh,  (linking  and  cadaverous  Humidities  iffuc 
from  the  Matrix*  and  lallly,  if  the  Mother  no  longer  perceives 
it  to  move  :  Then  the  Chirurgeon  lias  no  room  left  to  hope 
for  help  on  the  Child’s  part,  who,  like  a  mafs  of  Lead,  is 
wholly  unable  to  make  any  effort  in  order  to  get  forth,  unlefs 
it  be  by  its  own  weight,  which  renders  the  Labour  very  long 
and  painful.  Nor  ought  we  to  exped  much  frorq  the  Mo-  Danger  of 
ther,  whofe  Pains  on  this  occafion  arefo  feeble  and  flow,  that  the  Mother 
they  are  not  fufficient  to  bring  forth  the  Child  :  Nay,  it  hap-  in  this  Cafe 
pens  fometimes  that  fine  has  none,  which  lays  the  Chirurgeon 
under  a  neceffity  of  helping  her,  without  which  fhe  cannot  be 
Delivered.  If  the  Child  is  in  a  proper  Pofture,  he  ought  to 
roufe  the  Pains  which  are  as  it  were  afleep,  which  is  done  by 
flrong  and  {harp  Clyflers,  which  ftimulating  the  Inteflines  ex¬ 
cite  Strainings,  which  may  facilitate  the  coming  forth  of  the 
Child.  1  am  not  of  Opinion  to  oblige  the  Patient  to  take  Po  Horn  to 
tions,  becaufe  if  compofed  of  eafie  Medicaments,  they  are  of  liver  her, 
no  effedl,  they  are  old  Wives  Kennedies;  and  if  on  the  con¬ 
trary  they  are  prepared  pf  ftrong  and  Violent  Prugs,  they  are 
dai^eroes,  and  may  occafion  cruel  Symptoms,  and  frequently 
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Death  it  felf.  If  thefe  Clyflers  have  not  their  expe&ed  Ef¬ 
fect,  the  Chirurgeon  mufl  go  to  Work,  and  endeavour  by 
Manual  Operation  to  draw  out  as  foonas  he  can  the  dead  Child. 
To  perform  which;,  he  mufl  caufe  the  Woman  to  be  placed 
in  the  Pollute  already  mentioned  5  and  if  it  be  long  fince  fhe 
made  Water,  he  mull  introduce  the  excavated  Probe,  A,  a- 
nointed  with  Oil,  into  the  Bladder  to  evacuate  the  Urine,  which 
filling  that  Organ,  will  incommode  the  Delivery  j  then  Aiding 
his  Right-hand  into  the  Matrix,  if  he  does  not  find  the  Child’s 
Head  too  far  engaged  in  the  Paffage,  he  pufhes  it  back  j  and 
Aiding  his  Hand' under  the  Child’s  Belly,  he  fearches  for  its 
Feet,  in  order  to  turn  it,  and  bring  it  forth  purfuant  to  the 
precedent  Article,  taking  efpecial  care  not  to  pull  too  hare 
when  the-  Head  flicks,  for  fear  of  beheading  the  Child,  , 

by  reafon  of  its  Putrefaction,  may  happen,  if  it  l  ^dwnw.th 
too  much  Precipitation.  What  Precautions  fhever  are  taken 
by  able  Pra&itioners  of  this  Art,  it  may  yet  happen  that  the 
Child  may  be  deprived  of  its  Head,  by  reafon  of  its  beingpu- 
trified :  In  which  Cafe  we  mufl  not  leave  the  Head  to  continue 
in  the  Matrix,  where  ’twill  remain  alone.  To  perform  the  Ex¬ 
traction,  he  makes  uie  of  the  blunt  Crotchet  B,  with  which  he 
fixes  on  one  fide  of  the  Head,  whilft  he  refts  his  other  Hand 
on  the  fame  Crotchet  to  conduct  it  forth.  But  if  the  Child’s 
Head  prefenting  firfl,  is  fo  far  advanced  and  engaged  in  the 
Paffage,  that  it  cannot  be  fhoved  back,  without  offering  toq 
much  Violence  to  the  Woman,  the  Chirurgeon  mufl  endeavour 
to  bring  it  out  io  that  Poflure:  And  the  Head  being  round  and 
fiippery,  by  reafon  of  the  Humidities  in  which  it  has  been 
mciflen’d,  he  cannot  take  any  hold  of  it  with  his  Hands,  but 
mufl  have  recourfe  to  the  Crotchety  marked  C,  which  hetbrufls 
as  far  as  he  can  betwixt  the  Matrix  and  the  Child’s  Head, 
guiding  that  Inftrument  with  the  Palm  of  one  of  his  hands, 
with  the  Point  turn’d  towards  the  Head,  wmch  it  mufl  fix 
upon  in  a  folid  Place,  that  it  may  not  flip  frorn  it:  Being  thus 
fixed,  he  brings  forth  the  Head,  by  applying  his  Left-hand  to 
the  other  fide  of  it  oppofite  to  the  Crotchet,  in  order  to  help^ 
to  di  fen  gage  and  condud  it  dire&ly  through  the  Paffage.  It 
his  hand  be  not  fufiicient*  he  takes  a  fecond  Crotchet,  mar*c.  d 
D,  which  he  introduces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  precedent, 
and  fixes  on  that  fide  of  the  Head  where  his  Hand  was.*  With 
thefe  two  Crotchets  he  draws  forth  the  Child  equally,  how 
big  foever  it  may  be.  If  after  the  Head  is  come  forth,  the 
Child  flicks  by  the  Shoulders,  he  difengages  them  by  flipping 
one  or  two  Fingers  of  each  Hand  under  the  Arm-pits,  in  order 
by  that  Hold  to  draw  the  Child  wholly  out.  When  ne  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  cut  the  Child  in  pieces,  either  by  reafon  the  Paffage 
cannot  be  fufficiently  dilated,  or  the  exceffive  Bulk  of  the  Child’s 

Parts,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  Crotchet  E,  fbap’ d  likt  a  crooked  Knife. 

•'  '  '  -  -  *  •  ''  •  'This 
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This  is  the  Method  always  pra&ifed :  But  Mr.  Mauriceau  has 
invented  an  Inftrument,  which  he  calls  a  Tire-tete ,  that  is,  a  ' 
Head-drawer,  which  he  believes  to  be  incomparably  better  than 
the  Crotchet  ;  he  gives  it  that  Name  from  its  Ufe,  which  is 
to  fix  on  the  Child’s  Head  when  faft  ftuck  betwixt  the  Bones 
of  the  Paflage.  You  fee  it  here  marked  with  the  Letter  F» 
with  the  pointed  Inftrument  exprefted  by  G  :  ’Tis  fitted  up 
with  all  its  pieces,  and  fattened  to  the  Child’s  Head.  I  refer 
you,  for  a  more  ample  Inftru&ion,  to  its  Inventor  Mr.  Mau¬ 
rice  au,  who  {hews  the  manner  of  ufing  it.  But  whether  we 
make  ufe  of  a  Crotchet ,  or  of  an  Head- drawer,  we  mutt  be 
fully  fatisfied  that  the  Child  is  firft  dead  :  For  what  a  difmal 
Spe&acle  would  it  be  to  find  a  Child  yet  living,  and  almoft 
'xpiring  after  ’tis  drawn  out  ?  The  Chirurgeon  mutt  then  a-  What  is  to 
v  iu  t..-  1  ng  into  this  terrible  Misfortune,  by  not  ufing  thefe  he  taken 

Inftruments  before  he  has  inconteftable  Proofs  of  the  Child’s  care  of  with 
Death;  even  when  ’twould  be  much  better  to  make  ufe  of  his  regard  t§ 
Hands  only,  if  they  can  fuffice,  without  the  Ufe  of  any  In-  Inftru- 
ftruments  whatfbever,  ’till  the  very  laft  Extremity.  The  two  merits, 
Inftruments,  one  mark’d  H,  and  the  other  I,  are  fometimes  of 
great  ufe  to  the  Practitioner  of  the  Art  of  Midwifery. 
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WOmens  Labours  are  generally  followed  by  fo  many  grie¬ 
vous  Accidents*  that  ’twould  be  difficult  to  particularize 
them  all.  I  fhall  mention  only  two,  becaufe  they  require  Ma¬ 
nual  Operation.  One  is  the  Rupture  of  the  under  and  forked 
part  of  the  Rima  magna*  or  foffa  Navicular  is  ?  and  the  other 
the  Frocidentut  Uteri,  or  falling  out  of  the  Matrix*  ^ 

The  Name  of  Forked  is  given  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Vul¬ 
va*  from  its  being  of  that  Figure.  It  makes  the  Separation 
betwixt  the  Grand  FifTure,  or  Rima  magna,  and  the  Anus*  It 
frequently  happens,  that  by  hard  Labours  this  Part  is  broken? 
fo  that  the  two  Apertures,  that  of  the  Matrix*  and  tnat  ot  the 
Anus*  are  run  into  one.  This  afffidting  Indifpoiition  would 
be  accompanied  with  feveral  ill  Symptoms,  if  we  did  not  re¬ 
unite  the  divided  Parts  $  the  Woman  would  fcarcs  ne  able  to 
•  «'«  *>  •  >  •  •  »  •*  4  t  '  ''  *  *v  *s  :  .hold 
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hold  her  Excrements,  which  would  ifTue  out  by  both  thefe 
Apertures;  her  Husband  muft  be  difgufted  at  her  in  this  mife- 
rable  Condition,  in  Which  fhe  is  lb  difagreeable  even  to  her 
felf;  wherefore  the  Chirurgeon  muft  remedy  this  Dilaceration 
iby  lome  Stitches  of  the  Needle.  To  this  end,  he  takes  a  curve  Of  theO- 
Needle,  A,  threaded  with  a  courfe  wax'd  Thread  mark’d  B,  peration  to 
which  he  holds  in  his  Right-hand,  whilft  with  the  left  he  he  perform -> 
makes  life  of  the  curve  Pipe  C,  to  fupport  the  Part  through  ed . 
which  he  is  to  run  the  Needle;  the  Suture  muft  confift  of  two 
or  more  Stitches,  purfuant  to  the  length  of  the  Rupture,  he 
cuts  the  Thread  with  the  Scijfars  D,  at  each  Stitch,  and  knots 
it  on  a  fmall  long  Bolfter  E,  which  will  ferve  for  all  the  Stitches, 
before  lowing  the  Wound,  it  muft  be  wafh’d  and  well  cleans’d 

nth  warm  Wine;  and  before  doling  the  Stitches,  the  Chirur- 
g<.  a, ^nly  to  the  lacerated  Part  fhe  white  Peruvian  Bal- 
fam,  or  in  dete€l  of  that  Arc&us‘s  Balfam,  in  order  to  con- 
glutinate  the  Wound  ;  to  that  fide  joining  to  the  Vulva,  the  Drejfing 
Chirurgeon  applies  to  the  Wound  the  aftringent  Plaijler ,  F,  as  of  the 
well  to  keep  it  re-united,  as  to  defend  it  from  the  Urine,  whole  {found. 
Acrimony  will  excite  Pain,  and  hinder  its  re-union.  The  Pa¬ 
tient  muft  be  obliged  to  keep  her  Thighs  clofe  together ’till  lhe 
is  perfe&ly  cured,  and  to  prevent  their  Separation,  the  Chirur- 
geen  makes  ule  of  a  fmall  Band,  call’d  a  Garter,  like  that  us’d 
to  thofe  cut  for  the  Stone. 

Scarce  any  Indifpofitions  are  more  frequent  than  the  Defeect 
and  falling  out  of  the  Matrix,  an  infinite  number  of  Women 
are  afflicted  with  it,  and  this  lort  of  Difeafes  is  more  difficult 
to  cure,  by  reafon  that  out  of  Modefty,  Women  fuffer  long 
before  they  complain.  We  muft  diftinguifh  betwixt  the  X>e- 
fcent  and  the  fall  of  the  Matrix  ;  the  firft  is,  when  the  Fund 
of  the  XJterus  defcends  from  its  Place,  and  falls  into  the  Vagi¬ 
na,  and  the  fecond,  when  the  fame  falling  lower,  come  in- 
tirely  forth ;  fo  that  the  Defcent  is  properly  no  more  than  a 
Relaxation  of  the  J^ody  of  the  Matrix,  whilft  the  falling  is  a 
F  recipitation , 

All  Defcents  of  the  Matrix  are  not  equal,  for  the  Uterus  of-  Variety  of 
ten  proceeds  no  farther  than  to  occafion  a  weight  in  the  Va -  Defcents 
gina,  at  other  times  it  defcends  as  low  as  the  Ca^uncules :  And  nndFal- 
then  with  the  Finger,  we  feel  the  internal  Orifice  very  near  lings. 
and  yet  at  other  times  defcending  yet  lower,  the  internal  Ori¬ 
fice  appears  without  the  Privities. 

The  Fallings  or  Precipitations  of  the  Matrix  are  of  two  forts  ; 
cne  is,  when  the  Matrice  falls  out  without  its  Fund,  being 
turn’d  the  wrong  fide  outwards ;  in  this  Cafe  we  fee  the  in¬ 
ternal  Orifice  at  the  Extremity  of  a  great  round  flefhy  Mats, 
wnich  is  the  Body  of  the  Matrix  :  The  other  is,  when  that 
part  is  not  only  fallen  out,  but  when  its  Fund  is  intirdy  turn’d 
irdide  outwards?  in  fuch  manner  that  it  feenas  to  be  nothing 
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but  a  great  piece  of  bloody  Flefh  hanging  betwixt  the  \Vo=? 
man’s  Thighs. 

9Tis  always  a  Relaxation  of  the  large  Ligaments  of  the  Ma¬ 
trix  which  permits  it  to  defcend  or  fall,  and  never  a  Rupture  of 
the  Ligaments,  as  fome  have  imagin'd*  A  thoufand  Accidents 
caufe  thefe  Relaxations  j  I  (hall  not  recite  them  here*  but  con¬ 
tent  my  felf  with  hinting  only,  that  the  principal  of  them 
proceed  from  hard  Labours.  We  mean  only  in  this  Place 
the  Accidents  which  depend  on  fome  Difeafes,  for  they  may 
abfolutcly  proceed  from  a  Wound  with  a  Sword,  or  fome  o- 
ther  InArument  feparating  the  Ligature. 

In  thefe  IndifpoAtions  the  Women  feel  an  extreme  Pain  in 
the  Region  of  the  Reins  and  Loins,  they  complain  of  a  heavy 
weight  at  the  bottom  of  the  Belly,  which  is  often  accom 
panied  with  a  difficulty  of  Urine,  and  they  rr  . ipee  j/ 
help,  if  they  are  willing  to  be  cur’d  j  for  the  older  thefe  In¬ 
firmities  grow,  the  more  difficult  *tis  to  compleat  their  Cure, 
which  confiAs  only  in  two  particulars,  firft  to  return  the  Ma¬ 
trix  to  its  natural  Atuationj  and  fecondly,  to  continue  and  fix 
it  there. 

The  Ample  defcents  of  the  Matrix  don't  require  a  great  O- 
peration  j  but  Aril  of  all  we  muA  examine  the  Caufe  of  them. 

If  the  Uterus  is  only  tumeAed  by  the  Suppreffion  of  the  Terms, 
which  renders  it  ponderous,  the  Chirurgeon  mull  procure  E- 
yacuation ;  and  it  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Ligaments 
it  defcend s  too  low,  it  muA  be  fortiAed  by  AAringents  and 
Corroboratives  boil’d  in  thick  Wine,  in  which  the  Chirurgeon 
dips  his  BolAers  which  he  applies  to  the  Reins  and  Belly,  af¬ 
ter  having  reduced  the  part  to  its  Place  j  which  is  fometimes^ 
accompliffied  by  barely  making  the  Woman  lye  down  on  her" 
Bed,  or  by  laying  the  Palm  of  his  Hand  on  the  lower  Venter, 
and  pufhing  up  the  Matrix,  or  by  introducing  into  the  Vagina 
a  Wk% -Candle  A,  excavated  like  a  Pipe,”  with  which  we  in- 
ftantly  return  it  to  its  natural  Place.  Some  affirm  the  Huf- 
band’s  Yard  to  be  a  more  proper  InArument  than  a  Wax-Can¬ 
dle*  but  they  are  miAaken,  for  the  Natural  Sympathybetwixt 
thefe  two  parts  prevents  their  quitting  each  other  eaAly  : 
The  Yard  thruAs  back  the  Fund  of  the  Uterus  to  the  place 
where  it  ought  to  be,  but  as  foon  as  that  Member  is  with-? 
drawn,  it  follows  it,  and  falls  to  the  lame  place,  or  lower 
than  it  was  before  the  A£lion* 

In  the  fallings  of  the  Matrix,  in  which  the  Fundus  is  not 
turn’d  inAde  outwards,  the  greateA  difficulty  does  not  lye  in 
reAoring  it  to  its  place,  but  in  keeping  it  there  when  re- 
plac’d.  ^he  mo  A  certain  Remedy  to  be  made  ufe  of  againA 
its  falling  out  again,  is  a  Peffitry  which  mu  A  be  introduc’d  in¬ 
to  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus,  in  order  that  by  luAaining  the 
bottom  of  that  Organ,  it  rnay  keep  it  in  its  ordinary  Situation. 
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The  matter  of  which  P$Jf*rits  are  made>  is  commonly  Cork, 
that  they  may  be  the  lighter}  they  are  dipt  in  melted  Wax  to 
fill  up  their  Cavities,  that  their  rough  unevennefs  may  not 
hurt}  they  may  be  made  of  Silver,  and  will  prove  more  pro¬ 
per.  They  are  of  two  different  Figures,  fome  are  Oval  as 
that  you  fee  mark’d  G,  fhap’d  like  an  Egg:  Its  bulk  and  Manner  of 
length  are  proportion’d  to  the  Neck  of  the  Matrix  into  applying 
which  it  is  to  enter,  and  remain  after  it’s  introduc’d ;  to  it  is  thefe  In - 
faften’d  a  fmail  String  H,  which  has  two  ufes,  one  to  draw  j Iruments- 
it  out  when  we  think  fit,  and  the  other  to  fallen  it  to  a  Ribbon, 
or  Tape,  which  goes  round  the  Body,  to  hinder  it  from  fal¬ 
ling  to  the  Ground,  if  the  Patient  happens  to  walk  Abroad, 
which  thefe  Pellaries  are  apt  to  do,  particularly  in  the  time 
'f  rhe  Menftruous  Flux.  There  are  Pellaries  of  other  Shapes, 
ik  ine  <ti  v  ‘  'cular,  fuch  as  that  reprefented  by  the  Letter  I, 
and  others  fomewhar  inclining  to  Oval,  as  K»  fhap’d  like  a 
fmail  roll:  In  the  middle  they  are  pierc’d  thro*,  and  a  hole  jjrg 
left  large  enough  to  allow  Pafiage  to  the  Womens  Terms,  and  £e (Tories. 
which  admitting  the  internal  Orifice  into  its  Cavity,  retains 
it  in  its  place,  and  fupports  it }  they  are  made  a  little  large, 
to  the  end  that  entringwith  a  little  force,  they  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  Hay  in.  One  of  thefe  two  Hands  in  need  of  the  String 
L  to  withdraw  it ;  but  the  other  wants  none,  the  Finger  be¬ 
ing  fufficient  to  pull  it  out  at  Pleafure.  Thefe  Pellaries  once 
placed,  muff:  not  be  drawn  out  on  account  of  the  NecelTities 
of  Nature,  by  reafon  that  being  provided  with  a  hole,  a  free 
Pafiage  is  left  for  the  Excretions  of  the  Matrix}  and  if  they  are 
well  made,  they  don’t  incommode  the  Woman  that  wears  them, 
nor  hinder  her  convening  with  her  Husband,  and  even  being 
impregnated,  as  has  frequently  happen’d,  bccaule  the  internal 
Orifice  may  receive  the  ejaculated  Seed.  By  means  of  thefe 
pierc’d  Pellaries,  with  the  Syringe  M,  whofe  Pipe  N  is  bent 
(to  facilitate  the  Patient’s  Syringing  her  felf).  may  be  made  in¬ 
jections,  which  fortifie  and  cleanle  the  Matrix,  fo  that  for  all 
thefe  Reafbss  thefe  laft  are  preferable  to  the  Oval. 

In  the  fallings  of  the  Matrix,  in  which  the  Fundus  is  abfo-  Ordinary 
lutely  turn’d  inlide  outwards,  as  we  would  turn  a  Purfe,  we  caufe  of 
mull  expeditioufly  thrull  it  in:  And  this  Accident  very  fre-  fallings  out 
quently  happening  thro’  the  fault  of  the  Mid  wives,  who  pul-  of  the 
l?ng  the  Navel-String  too  hard  to  get  out  the  After  Birth,  trix. 
bring  along  with  it  the  Fund  of  the  Matrix  to  which  it 
Hicks:  As  foc>nv  as  they  perceive  the  Fundus  to  follow  the  Af-  hDangerom 
ter-birth,  it  mull  be  feparated}  and  the  bottom  of  the  Uterus  t0  iieter 
rellor’d,  by  thrufting  it  again  into  its  place,  which  is  then  “uew£ 
ealily  done,  becaufe  the  internal  Orifice  was  extreamly  dilated  ^jfnd  ft 
to  let  the  Child  pafs  out.  But  if  the  Midwife  defers  it,  th*e  t7>e 
Orifice  clof  s  by  little  and  little,  in  which  cafe  ’tis  very  difficult trix * 
to  reltore  the  Fundus  to  its  place,  and  the  Woman  dies  before 
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§ie  is  help'd,  which  I  have  feen  happen*  Neverthelefs,  if 
the  Chirurgeon  be  call’d  time  enough  to  remedy  this  turning 
outwards  of  the  Matrix,  which  he  will  difcover  by  feeing 
Manner  o/betwixt  the  Woman’s  Thighs  a  fort  of  bloody  Scrotum ,  he 
performing  ^en  begins  by  obliging  the  Patient  to  arife,  and  orders  a 
this  Opera -  Glyfter  to  be  adminiftred,  if  it  beJoag  fince  Hie  was  at  Stool* 
t'm,  He  f^en  mahes  her  lye  on  her  Back,  with  her  Buttocks  rais’d 
higher  than  her  Head,  then  after  having  with  warm  Wine  and 
Water  fomented  all  that’s  come  out,  he  gently  thrufts  it  back 
into  its  appointed  place ;  if  it  is  not  to  be  got  in  without 
too  much  difficulty,  he  mu  ft  make  an  Embrocation  with  Oil 
of  Sweet  Almonds t  which  will  help  the  redu&ion,  by  rendring 
the  Fibres  of  that  Organ  fofter  and  more  extensible.  But 
if,  notwithftanding  all  the  Chirurgeon’s  endeavours,  the  Ma¬ 
trix  cannot  be  got  in  again,  either  by  reafon  Y  ^  rnuufl 
tumefied,  or  that  it  has  been  delay’d  too  long,  *tis  in  great 
JExtirp* -  danger  of  Gangrening  in  a  little  time,  Some  Authors  ad vife 
tionofthe  us  *n  this  cafe  to  extirpate  it,  and  aflure  us  to  have  feen 
Matrix  Women  thus  cur’d  But  as  for  me,  I  fhall  believe  the  extir» 
m  dange-  pa'ion  of  the  Matrix  mortal,  ’till  I  fhall  be  convinc’d  by  Ex- 
re#*.  perience. 

The  Orifices  as  well  as  the  Neck  of  the  Womb  are  liable 
to  feveral  Indifpofitions,  which  refult  from  hard  Labours  1 
but  they  not  requiring  manual  Operation,  I  fhall  not  men¬ 
tion  them,  but  leave  them  to  the  prudence  of  the  Chirurge¬ 
on,  who  above  all  things  ought  to  know  them  himfelf,  and 
not  rely  on  Women  whofe  Relations  are  often  not  very  exadl. 
If  the  Infirmity  is  in  the  Neck  of  the  Matrix,  he  mull  make 
Bowtodif-  u^e  tke  fbaall  Dilator  O,  which  being  introduc’d  into  the 
cover  the  vagina%  will  fcparate  the  Lips,  and  enable  him  to  fee  the  In- 
&ther  fitmity,  in  what  part  {©ever  of  that  fheath  it  is;  but  if  there 
mities  of  any  Ulcer  at  the  internal  Orifice  which  he  would  fee,  he 
makes  ufe  of  the  other  Dilator  with  two  Branches  P,  or  of 
the  third  call’d  a  Speculum  Matricis  It  has  three  Branches, 
which  join’d  together,  are  gently  thruil  into  the  Neck  of  the 
Matrix,  then  turning  the  Screw  R,  they  feparate  from  one 
ernes  oj  another,  and  by  the  f pace  which  they  leave  betwixt  them- 
Sffu~  felves,  allow  the  Chirurgeon  to  take  a  diftindb  view  of  the 
f  jiii  a-  internal  Orifice;  which,  at  firft  fight,  will  fatisfie  him  of  the 
Infirmities  with  which  it  is  affii&ed,  and  facilitate  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  neceflarv  Remedies. 

But,  at  prefenr,  the  moft  able  Pra&itioners  of  the  Art  of 
Midwifery  content  themfelves  with  making  ufe  of  only  three 
Fingers  of  one  Hand,  which  they  engage  one  after  another 
in  the  Vagina ;  with  which,  feparating  them  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  when  they  are  all  together  introduced,  they  dilate  this 
Paflage  triangularly  and  pyramidically  as  the  Speculum  fhews 
st,  and  that  as  much  as  is  neceflary  to  perceive  ail  that  preju¬ 
dices 
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dices  the  Uterus,  which  are  as  well  difcover’d  by  the  Touch  as 
by  the  Eyes*  and  that  in  a  manner  which  lefs  incommodes  the 
Patient,  and  more  inftru&s  the  Chirurgeon  chan  if  he  made 
life  of  an  Iron  Inftrument,  as  is  the  Speculum  Mutricis,  by  the 
help  of  which  we  are  not  io  well  advertifed  when  we  are  in 
danger  of  breaking  fome  Fibres  by  Dilation. 


The  End  of  the  Third  cDemonJlration. 
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ENTLEMEN, 


HIS  Demonftration  will  not  be  lefs  charg’d 
than  the  reft,  though  I  confine  it  to  the  Ope* 
rations  which  regard  the  Scrotum  and  the 
Anm  5  for  thefe  two  Parts,  being  the  moft 
common  Sinks  of  the  Body,  are  fubjedf  to 
an  infinite  Number  of  Difeafes,  which  re* 
quire  all  the  Operator’s  Skill,  as  well  as  the 
Dexterity  of  his  Hand,  to  Cure  them. 

'Tis  a  miftake  to  believe  that  Hernia's  or  Defcents  are  mo¬ 
dern  Diftempers,  for  though  we  are  commonly  told  that  they 
were  not  formerly  known,  and  that  ’tis  but  within  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  few  paft  Years  that  we  have  feen  fb  many  Perfbns 
affli&ed  with  them,  'ris  not  only  becaule  they  were  little 
known  to  the  Vulgar,  but  becaule  the  Ancients  took  care  to 
hide  them,  moft  part  of  thole  who  had  them  not  daring  to 
difcover  them  to  any  Perfon,  jBut  after  the  Invention  of  very 
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commodious  Bandages  to  repulfe  the  Parts  to  their  natural 
Place,  and  feveral  Medicaments  to  retrain  and  fortifie  the  re¬ 
lax’d  Fibres  ;  and  above  all,  fince  the  Prior  of  Cabrieres  came 
from  Languedoc  to  the  Court,  and  brought  to  the  King  feveral 
Secrets,  which  he  faid  were  infallible  Remedies  for  many  Di- 
ftempers,  amongft  which  he  had  one  againft  Hernias ;  thofe  , 

I  fay,  who  before  that  time  concealed  thefe  Infirmities,  no 
longer  made  a  Icrupleof  difeovering  them,  in  hopes  of  a  Cure 
by  it. 

The  Prior  of  Cabrieres  was  a  very  charitable  Man,  who  di~  Remedies 
ftributed  many  Remedies  in  his  Country;  he  was  no  fdf  in- of  the  Prior 
terefted  Perfon,  nor  pretending  Quack,  though  very  clofe,  and  of  Cabri- 
made  a  Secret  of  every _  thing.  The  great  Reputation  which  eres. 
he  acquir’d  in  the  Province  where  he  lived,  render’d  the  Court 
1  r him;  he  arriv’d  there  about  the  Year  1680,  and 

had  feveral  Conferences  with  the  King,  to  whom  lie  impart¬ 
ed  his  Secret  for  the  Cure  of  Hernia's,  earnefily  entreating  his 
Majefey  not  to  publifh  it ’til]  after  his  Death. 

His  Majefty  kept  his  Word  with  him,  though  very  much  The  Kings 
concerned  to  fee  the  Publ#rk  fruff rated  of  that  Relief  j  but,  charitable 
without  infringing  his  Promife  to  the  Prior ,  he  f  und  means  Care, 
to  eafe  thofe  affh&ed  with  thefe  Infirmities;  and  influenc'd  by 
a  lingular  Goodnefs,  refolved  to  take  the  pains  of  composing 
this  Remedy  himfelf,  and  to  caufe  it  to  be  charitably  diftribu- 
ted  to  all  thofe  who  ask’d  it.  To  this  end  his  Majefty  command- 
ed  four  or  five  forts  of  Drugs,  which  he  fpecified  to  his  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  to  be  brought  into  hisClofet:  And  this  Receipt  con- 
lifting  only  in  the  mixture  of  Spirit  of  Salt  with  Wine,  as  you 
fhall  fee  by  the  Defcription  which  I  will  give  you  immediate¬ 
ly,  the  King  uling  only  the  Spirit  of  Salt,  caufed  the  other 
Drugs  to  be  privately  thrown  away,  and  this  he  did  in  order 
to  keep  his  Promife  to  the  Prior  inviolably. 

Twas  then  that  we  difeover'd  how  many  People  were  af« 
fiidfed  with  Hernia's,  by  the  great  number  of  thofe  who  came 
to  ask  this  Remedy.  They  addrefs’d  to  the  King’s  firfe  Valet 
de  Chambre  in  waiting,  and  gave  him  a  fmall  Note  of  the 
Age  of  him  or  her  who  wanted  this  Remedy  :  Some  Days^^^^ri5 
after  which  they  return’d  and  receiv’d  a  little  Basket,  in  which  Vint  is  faLi 
were  three  Bottles,  of  a  (a)  Chopine  or  half  a  Pint  each,  full  oft0*e 
this  mixt  Wine,  which  they  took  in  one  and  twenty  Days,  as m  Englilh 
I  fhall  fhew  you  :  There  were  alfo  in  this  Basket  proper 
Hers  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  Infirmity. 

Of  thofe  who  have  taken  this  Medicine,  feme  have  averr’d  Various 
that  they  have  been  relieved  and  cured  by  it,  krhers  have  faid  Succef  of 
it  had  no  effedf  on  them ;  which  fhews  this  Remedy,  as  well  as  this  MtJ$* 
all  others,  in  different  Perfons  to  be  of  unequal  Virtue,  and eine% 
that  there  are  no  infallible  ones.  I  fhould  yet  advife  the  ufe 
©fit;  for  though  Bandage,  alfified  by  the  aftringent  Plainer, 
frequently  proves  fufficient  to  the  Cure  of  this  indiipoficion, 

jtis 
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'tis  yet  true,  that  Spirit  of  Salt  mix'd  with  Wine  cannot  do  any 
thing  but  good  internally*  by  communicating  to  the  Parts  re¬ 
duced  to  their  Place,  an  Aftridlion  eflential  to  the  Cure  ®f  fchele 
Infirmities. 

The  Diftribution  of  this  Remedy  continued  four  or  five 
Tears,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  Prior  of  Cabrierts  furviv'd  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  it  to  the  King.  Immediately  after  his  Death, .  the  King 
publi  fir'd  the  manner  of  taking  it,  with  the  Compofitionof  the 
Plaifler  which  muff  contribute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Drink,  to 
the  end  that  all  his  Subje&s  might  thcmfelves  prepare  this  Re¬ 
medy  againft  an  Infirmity  which  is  but  too  common#  and  here 
is  a  Copy  of  the  Receipt  printed  by  the  King. 


The  Trior  of  Cabrieres’r  Remedy  againft  Hernia's,  publifii d b; 
the  King's  Goodnefs .  The  Originals  remaining  in  his  M~f  n  s 
Hands, 


The  Dofe  of  this  Medicine  is  different,  according  to  the 
Ages  of  the  Patients,  but  the  Preparation  always  the  lame, 
even  for  fucking  Children,  though  Bandage  alone  was  former¬ 
ly  ufed  to  Cure  them.  The  manner  of  preparing  and  ufing  it 
,  follows. 

Prom  tvoo  to  fix  Tears  of  Age, 

Preparati-  Take  of  well  rectified  Spirit  of  Salt  three  or  four  Drops, 
on  of  this  mix  it  with  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  Wine,  which  you  mufi:  make 
Medicine ,  the  Patient  take  every  Morning  falling  for  one  and  twenty  Days 
according  fucceffivcly. 

to  different  Prom  fix  to  ten  Tears  of  Age. 

Ages,  Take  four  Scruples  of  this  Spirit  of  Salt,  mingle  it  very  ex¬ 

actly  with  a  Chopine  or  half  Pint  of  Red  Wine,  and  order 
every  Morning  about  the  quantity  of  two  Ounces,  fo  that  the 
Dofe  may  continue  feven  Days,  after  which  renew  it,  'till  the 
Patient  has  taken  it  one  and  twenty  Days  fucceffively. 

Prom  ten  to  fourteen . 

Take  two  Drams  of  the  fame  Spirit  of  Salt  to  a  Chopin  of 

Red  Wine,  snd  mingle  them. 

Prom  fourteen  to  [event een. 

Mingle  two  Drachms  and  an  half  of  Spirit  of  Salt  with 
half  a  Pint  of  Red  Wine. 

From  /event een,  and  during  the  Remainder  of  Life, 

Pour  five  Drachms  «f  Spirit  of  Salt  into  half  a  Pint  of  Red 
Wine. 


A  Receipt  of  the  Plaijler, 


Compofiti -  Take  of  Maffick  in  Lachrymis,  half  an  Ounce  i  Laudanum, 
on  of  the  three  Drachms  j  Three  Cyprefs-Nuts  well  dry’d  j  Hypociftis, 
Plaijler,  one  Drtibhms  Terra  Sigillata,  one  Drach,,.  j  Black  Pitch,  three 

Ounces ,  Venice  Turpentine,  one  Ounce  j  New  yellow  Wax, 
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ene  Ounce  ;  Roots  of  Confolida  Major  or  Comfry  dried,  half 
an  Ounce,  Pulverife  thofe  which  ought  to  be  pulveris’d,  de¬ 
code  them  all,  ftirring  them  continually  ’till  they  come  to  the 
confidence  of  a  Plainer,  to  be  ufed  as  follows. 

Manner  of  curing  HerniaV. 

The  Chirurgeon  mud  be  provided  with  a  good  Bandage,  . 

which  holds  very  tight,  and  after  having  fWd  the  place,  ap- 
ply  one  or  two  Plaiders  if  necelTary:  The  Remedy  muff  be  cf  ?!  Bm~ 
taken  Fading,  and  the  Bottle  (hook  before  the  Wine  be  pour’d 
<  ut  of  it  into  the  Glafs,  after  which  it  mud  immediately  be 
tu.  -  the  fpace  of  four  Hours  after  which,  the  Patient 
mud  wholly  av  dain  from  either  eating  or  drinking. 

be  ^ken  twenty  one  Days  without  Intermiflion,  What  is  to 
but  if  it  o  fiends  the  Stomach,  it  may  be  omitted  one  or  two  Days,  be  obfervd 
Whild  the  Patient  is  taking  this  Medicine,  he  mud  wear  a  during  the 
Trufs  Day  and  Night,  and  never  fir,  but  always  remain  dand-  ufeof  this 
ing  or  lying,  and  walk  much  f  He  is  redrain’d  from  riding  on  Remedy. 
Horieback,  in  a  Coach  or  Chariot,  but  mud  always  go  on  foot 
01  in  3  Boat,  and  avoid  till  manner  oi  hxcefs  either  by  the 
Mouth  or  otherw  fe. 

He  mud  wear  his  Truis  Day  and  l\ight  for  three  Months 
after  taking  this  Medicine. 

He  muft  not  mount  on  Horfeback  ’till  three  Months  after, 
and  when  he  does,  mud  dill  wear  his  Trufs,  becaufe  'tis 
thought  that  the  Parts  necedarily  require  Confirmation. 

The  common  Rule  directs  the  Defcriprion  of  the  Difeafe* 
before  the  preferring  a  Remedy ;  but  the  Hidory  of  the  Prior 
ofCabrieres  has  drawn  us  into  an  alteration  of  that  Method; 
and  indeed  it  is  not  of  any  importance  whither  the  Medicine 
againd  Hernias  be  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  this  Difcourfe, 
fince  either  will  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  Publick, 

The  Hernias,  commonly  called  Burdings,  Defcents  or  Fab  OftheNa- 
ling^  of  the  Inredines,  are  Tumours  in  the  Groins  or  Scrotum,  ture  of 
form’d  by  the  Intefiine  and  Epiploon  gliding  into  thofe  Parts.  Hernia’s. 

This  Defcriprion  fuits  thofe  Hernia's  occsfion’d  by  the  Parts, 
but  not  thofe  rebuking  from  Humours;  for  there  are  feveral 
ibrts  of  them,  the  didindfion  betwixt  which  we  fhall  imme¬ 
diately  fix. 

All  the  Tumours  of  the  Scrotum  are  either  Hernia's,  or  Im-  ndfererc* 
poftumes.  The  fir  If  are  of  three  Species,  viz.  the  Ente-  of  Hernia’s 
rocele ,  the  Epiplocele ,  and  the  Enterospiplocele ;  and  the  other 
relate  to  the  five  principal  ones,  which  are  the  Hydrocele. 
the  Pneumatocele ,  the  Sarcocele ,  the  Cyrcoccle,  and  the  Hu - 
merale  i  So  that  fome  of  thefe  Tumours  are  real  Hernia's ,  but 
referable  Impodumes,  of  this  fort  are  the  three  fird  ;  and  the 
other  three  are  real  [mpoftumes,  but  feem  to  be  Hernia's,  of 
which  kind  are  the  five  lad. 
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Etymology 

of.  Entero- 
cole . 


Two  forts 
of  them* 


All  th*fe  Difeafes  h«t«  each  of  them  their  Sign?,  wmch  di- 
fcover,  and  diftingaifh  them  from  one  another,  and  with  watch 
the  Chirurgeoi  mnft  be  acquainted,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
mifhkinp  them,  and  dire®  him  to  apply  the  proper  Opera¬ 
tion?  to  each  of  them:  When  I  have  examined  them  one  after 
another,  1  will  (hew  yon  the  Operations  requite  to  their 

C*,  u.  re  • 

T  Repin  then  with  the  Enterocele ,  which  Word  is  deriv’d 

from  Enteros ,  which  figniffes  bite  ft  me,  and  Kele,  defienf,  ho  that 

this  Infirmity  is  a  defeent  or  falling  of  the  Intel  fine,  which  we 

commonly  calilh  Hernia*  ^  '  r  ^ 

There  are  two  forts  of  Enterocele  s,  the  one  periect,  as 
when  the  Intcftine  falls  into  the  Scrotum,  when  his  a  true 
Enterocele  ;  and  the  other  an  imparl#:  one,  which  is  n 
that  Organ  flops  in  the  Groin,  and  produces  -  'W.^or  i  .e  a 
Bubo ,  when  his  call’d  a  Bubonocele.  . 

This  Infirmity  is  always  occafion’d  by  fome  violent  Strain  5 
it  happens  either  by  the  Rupture  or  Dilation  of  the  Perttona- 
um  whence  we  obferve  it  in  Children  that  have  cried  excef- 
lively,  thote  Women  who  are  in  a  very  hard  Labour,  and 
Men  which  carry  heavy  Burthens,  by  reafon  that  the  Xntemnes 
being  extremely  prefs’d  endeavour  to  efcape  in  the  Productions 


of  the  Peritoneum, 


1  Hernia's  frequently  happen  either  by  the  Rupture,  or  bare 
dilation  of  the  Peritoneum,  as  we  have  juft  hinted  j  when  tne 
Peritoneum  is  broken,  the  Intefiine  falls  all  at  once  into  tne 
Partes  of  the  Tefticks,  where  it  produces  a  great  Tumour, 
but  alfo  returns  to  its  Place  with  the  fame  facility  with  which  ; 
it  fell 5  bur  when  this  Membrane  only  ftretches  and  extends  it: 
felf  intenfibly,  the  Intefiine  falls  by  flow  degrees,  gently  gli¬ 
ding  downwards  by  means  of  the  dilation  of  the  Periton& - 
um,  which  is  the  common  tnvolucrum  of  the  lower  Venter, 
and  alfo  frequently  flops  at  the  Groin ,  and  does  not  fall  into 

the  Scrotum.  ,  ,  r  . 

The  Epiplocele  is  a  Tumour  proceeding  from  the  delcent 
Of  the  de-  ^  a  part  0f  t}ie  Epiploon  or  Omentum ,  in  one  of  the  dilations 
[cent  of  the  ^  Feriton£mni  this  word  is  compos’d  of  Epiploon  which 
Epiploon  m  fionifieg  tf,at  fat  caul  which  floats  on  the  Inteftines,  and  from 
the  dilation  , f ,  , 

•  of  the  Pert-  Tjie  Herma  occafi0n  d  by  the  Epiploon  is  neither  fo  large, 
fo  painful,  nor  does  it  prefs  downwards,  fo  hard  as  that  caus’d 
by  the  Intefiine .  But  yet  I  have  feen  one  in  a  Youth  at  Ver- 
fai'lies ,  as  big  as  a  Fift,  on  which  Mr.  Felix  and  my  felf  imme¬ 
diately  perform’d  the  Operation,  by  reafon  the  Part  requir'd  a 
fpeedy  redudbion,  the  Patient  being  afflidbed  with  the  fame 
Symptoms  which  are.  caus’d  by  the  Suffocation  of  the  Inteftinc.. 
We  found  the  greateft  part  of  the  Epiploon  enclos’d  in  this  1  u- 
niour,  and  putrified  by  its  long  flay  there,  and  we  were  obhg  0 
to  bind,  and  extirpate  it,  as  this  Operation  requires. 
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The  Enter oepiplocele  is  an  Hernia  caus’d  by  both  the  Tntcitfue  Hernia  > 
and  Epiploon,  which  in  this  Cafe  jointly  quit  their  Place  and  fa\\  compos'd 
mto  the  Scrotum ;  the  Etymology  which  I  have  reprefented  to  */  the  tm 
you  o;  Entetocele,  and  Epspiocele,  without  any  difficulty,  will former  % 
make  you  comprehend  whence  the  Name  of  this  compound 
Hernia  is  deriv'd.  k 

This  Hernia  raifes  a  larger  Tumour  than  the  reft,  becaufe 
produc’d  by  more  Parts,  and  is  bdides  more  frequent,  for  when 
the  Inteftine  flips  down,  the  Epiploon  which  covers  it,  and 
which  eafily  ftretches,  almoft  always  accompanies  k. 

Thefe  three  forts  of  Menu’s  happen  efually  on  the  right  Wh,  tie 
and  left  lines,  ami  fomsttmes  on  both  together;  fome affirm Epibh-lt 
that  the  Epiplocele  falls  oftner  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  puli  f,„ 

g  becaufe'  f  ‘bey*  the  Epiploon  being  fix'd  ,o  the  bottom  Jemh  on 
et  the  „  'cn,  ciefeends  lower  on  that  fide  than  the  other  .the  left 
and  confequently  may  more  eafily  enter  in  the  dilation  of  tie/?*  J~ 
Peritoneum.  J 

The  Caufes  of  all  defeents  are  the  fame,  viz,  Rupture  and 
Dilation:  But  there  are  Signs  by  which  they  are  diftinmifh’d 
both  at  the  time  of  their  falling  out,  and  that  of  their  re-entry. 

The  Enterocele,  or  if  you  plea fe,  the  Part  which  forms  that  Proper 
Tumour,  burfts  out  impetuoufly  and  all  at  once;  and  returns Signs  of 
m  the  fame  manner,  when  dextroufly  puffi'd  back,  and  at  ks  the  Infir 
entrance  makes  a  murmuring  Noife,  which  difeovers  thaeftwas*,^,/ 
the  Inteftine  which  was  tall  n  out:  On  the  contrary,  the  E+n- 
plocele  is  flowly  produc’d,  and  the  Epiploon  does  not  return  to 
its  place  without  Pain,  but  without  any  Noife.  We  know  that 
his  an  Enter  cepiplocele ,  when  after  the  reduction  of  the  Inte¬ 
ftine,  which  we  know  by  the  murmuring  Noife  it  makes,  the 
Tumour  only  diminifhes,  but  does  not  wholly  difappear." 

In  this  Cafe  the  Chirurgeon  deduces  his  Prognoftic  *  from  Whence  the 
two  Particulars;  the  Age  of  the  Patient,  and  the  Nature  of  Ero?mIlk 
the  Defcent :  If  he  is  a  young  Man,  he  may  promife  a  Cure;*,  be 
but  advanchl  in  Years,  there  is  little  hopes  of  Succefs  in  at-  drawn 
tempting  this  Difeafe  :  And  accordingly  we  daily  fee  Children 
and  young  People  cur’d;  whilft  a  Man  once  turn’d  of  Thirty 
is  oblig’d  to  bear  his  defcent  the  reft  of  his  Life.  When  an 
Hernia  is  but  fmall,  or  recent,  and  proceeds  folely  from  dila¬ 
tion,  ft  is  curable;  but  when  ftis  old,  or  large,  and  occalionfti 
by  the  Rupture  of  the  Fibres,  ftis  but  very  feldom  cur’d:  I 
have^feen  feme  as  big  as  a  Hat-block,  which  were  incurable, 
and  .  tis  from  fuch  Delcents,  or  Ruptures,  that  the  common 
Notion  ariftes  that  when  a  Man  is  once  Burften  he  can  never 
be  cur’d.  Thefe  who  are  affli&ed  with  thele  Infirmities,  which 
are  moft  commonly  call’d  in  France  Hergnes ,  being  almoft  al¬ 
ways  peevifh  and  out  of  Humour,  htfve  imparted  the  name  of 
Hergneux  to  morale  and  infociabls  People. 

ft  he  Chirurgecn’s  Buiinefs  is  fpeedily  to  relieve  the  Patients 
gfHicted  with  tnis  Infirmity:  The  hrft  thing  which  he  is  to 
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Manner  of  do,  is  to  lay  the  Patient  on  his  Back*  his  Head  fbmewhat 
Operation,  lower  than  his  Buttocks,  his  1  highs  and  Knees  half  bent  i 
then  with  the  five  Fingers  of  one  Hand  he  grafps  the  Tumour, 
and  gently  prefling  it*  thrifts  back  the  Parts  which. were  fal¬ 
len  out  of  their  Place*.  He  muft  avoid  all  Precipitation,  it  be¬ 
ing  much  better  to  fpend  a  long  time  in  the  thrufting  pack  the 
Parts,  than  to  hurt  them  in  the  leaft  by  a  hafty  Redu&iom 
As  foon  as  the  Inteftine  and  JEpiploon  are  reflor  d  to  their  Paaces, 
the  Patient  is  freed  from  Pain:  But  his  mot  enough  that  the 
Operator  has  fmifh’d  this  Reduction,  which  the  Patient  him- 
1  elf  frequently  does:  He  muft prevent  it*  falling  out  again, and 
cloft  the  PafTage  for  the  future,  if  poflible.  . 

The  mo  ft  certain  Way  of  compelling  this  End  is  by  Ban¬ 
dage,  without  which  we  catsnot  hope  for  any  Corr"  '***-. 
fore  one  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  Age  and  L-jk  of  the  i  a- 
tient  to  whom  his  to  be  appiykL  Obferve,  that  in  Burftings 
accompanied  with  Luxations,  the  Chirurgeon  muft  begin  with 
reducing  the  difpkcd  Parts,  and  then  cut  out  Bands;  for  if  he 
fhould  begin  with  the  Preparation  of  his  Apparatus,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  would  fuller  by  waiting  for  the  Reduction,  which  woUid 
augment  the  difficulty,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  Defcents, 
as  the  Luxations  which  ought  not  in  the  lead  to  be  delay  d. 

We  leave  the  Patient  laid  in  the  fame  Pofture  as  when  the 
Hernia  was  reduc’d.  If  he  has  any  Hair  on  the  Part,  it  muft 
be  lhorn  off  with  the  Razor  A,  before  the  Application  of  the 
plaiftcr;  then  take  a  bit  of  Leather  cut  triangular  B,  in  order 
to  fit  the  Indenture  of  the  Groin,  and  fpread  it  with  the  Salve 
contra  Rupturam ,  hereafter  deferib’d;  then  prepare  the  Bol¬ 
der  G,  of  the  fame  Figure,-  but  a  little  larger,  becaufc  it  muft 
always  reach  beyond  the  Edges  of  the  Plaiftcrs,  and  have  ready 
Of  .Dr  ej-  a  Lionen  Band  D,  about  four  Ells  long,  and  of  the  breadth  of 
fing.  two  Fingers  ;  theft  three  Things  thus  prepar  d,  the  Platfter 
is  to  be"  laid  on  the  Rings  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen , 
thro’  which  the  reduc’d  Parts  pafs’d  when  theyburft  cut;  then 
lay  on  the  Bolder,  which  muft  be  very  thick,  in  order  to 
prefs  the  harder,  and  next  take  the  Band,  one  End  of  which 
place  on  fhe  oppoflte  Thigh  to  that  on  which  is  the  Hernia* 
Of  the  Then  having  roll’d  it  over  the  Belly  and  Groin  which  is  affe- 

^Bsndage,  <£^<1,  turn  it  about  the  Thigh  on  the  fame  fide,  next  remount¬ 

ing  it  betwixt  the  Tefticles  and  the  Thigh,  roll  it  over  the  fame 
Groin,  making  with  it  a  fort  of  Crofs,  and  guiding  it  to  the 
Hip  on  the  fame  fide,  run  it  circularly  about  the  whole  Body, 
in  order  to  return  and  pafs  it  over  the  fame  Hip  where  it  be¬ 
gan,  and  trace  out  the  lame  Way  deftrib’d  by  the  precedent 
Circumvolution  :  Continue  the  Bandage  in  this  manner  to  the 
tmd  of  the  Band,  which  fallen  ftcurely  where- ever  it  falls.  It 
muft  be  obferv’d,  that  this  Bandage  ought  to  be  a  little  tight, 
that  it  may  hold  well,  and  that  we  ftick  a  Pin  at  every  rolling 
or  circumvolution  winch  pafies  over  the  Bolfter,  as  web  tor 
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b  J  and  recunng  the  Bandage,  as  to  hinder  the  falling 

of  the  Bolfter  when  the  Patient  walks;  to  this  end  the  Chirur 
geon  muft  provide  himfelf  with  fevers]  Pins  on  theCufhion  Es 
s  manner  of  Binding  is  called  the  Inguinal  Bandage,  from  • 

Inguen  which  fignifies  the  Gms. 

When  the  Defcent  or  Burfting  is  of  both  fides,  after  the  fp 
°  v!°Vs  acc°uiplifh  d  on  each  fide,  the  Chirurgeon  lays  on  treat  the 
vvo  ladders,  and  two  Bolters  of  the  lame  Shape”  as  the  pre-  Hernia  on 
cedent  He  then  takes  the  Band  or  Roller  F,  rolled  at  both  both  tides. 

f.  ’  .  n&  Eds  long,  and  as  broad  as  the  former  :  He  aj> 
plies  it  towards  the  end  in  the  middle  of  the  Spina  Dorfi ,  then 

iC  5*'°  .C5^S  ,°ne  t0Wards  the  right,  and  the  other 
t  wards  the  le.t,  in  order  to  make  the  circular  Bandage,  he 
draws  them  over  the  and  thence  rolling  each  of  "them 

r  the  Gro,ns>  aRd  furrounding  the  Thigh  on  its  re- 

,Pf  .  fldeVJe  re,turns  reafeends  above  the  fame  Groin 
where  it  croffes  ;  then  returning,  both  make  a  new  circular 
bandage,  then  they  repafs  over  the  Groins,  as  they  did  the 
hrit  time,  which  courie  is  continued  ’till  the  Chirurgeon 

the  end  of  hls  this  is  called  the  double  i«. 

tpuinal  Bandage, 

whInfhvaDCiage% tHf  fiaP'e’  frfSBewlr  cure  Children;  but 

JV  '  thev  m,  ft  f  th|?  BrCf '  °r  3rC  "8t  yet  come  to  be  c!e:ln-  »«*  »- 
mhrb  e  TT  "ery  Day;  tfae  Chirurgeon  then gari  re, 

them  h  ,  fft°n  Wh°  hSS  ^Care  of  the  ChiIa  how  to  mak .fucking 

velTbTftZ  3°SS  n0t  fufe  “  E°  Cry>  flls  Wil!  ca‘e  «  as  Children. 
wen  as  a  Chirurgeon. 

Which  rbef in  t0  S°\  reS'jire  2  fi™er  Ban-  The  Mu/1,, 
hafth  ,  °  fienl  VVt  u‘°  Lnac  ‘  '■ho  Mttjhroom  G,  which  room  B*n- 

g7en  1 V,  by  ,rea,fon  rhat  its  principal  Part  is  <fcf,  m. 
fltap  d  .ike  a  Mujhroom  H,  which  is  made  of  Tear-tree  or  Jn.  tly\l  to 

We  apply  the  back  of  this  Mufhroom  exafliy  on  the  right  of  older  Chit- 
the  decent,  where  it  is  flay’d  by  circular  Bandage  n.tde  of  Jren. 
Linnen  or  Futean,  when  molding  very  faff  the  two  ends  which 
pafs  betwixt  the  Purfes  of  the  Tcfticles  and  the  Thteh,  to  pre- 
vent  its  flipping  up,  the  whole  being  faften’d  by  fmall  Points 
or  Laces,  ol  a  Size  and  Shape  proportion’d  to  the  Suhietf ; 
ir  tne  deicent  is  double,  a  fecond  Mufhroom  muft  be  applyhf 
which  muft  be  faflend  on  the  fame  manner  with  the  lor- 


mer. 


tins. 


Thofe  who  arc  ftronger  and  ftir  much,  require  a  Bandage  Qf  Truffi< 
winch  holds  yet  fafter;  which  occafion’d  the  Invention  of  thofe  Z  f  T 
of  Steei,  which  we  call  Truges,  you  fee  one  mark'd  I.  They  ppr/  ^ 
are  made  of  a  forg’d  Steel  Hoop,  beaten,  and  flatted,  which 
lurrounos  three  fourths  of  the  Body,  and  whole  extremity, 

W11f  ls  i°  be  P^3C  d  on  rEe  Defcenr,  is  enlarged  in  form  of 
an  Excocheon.  from  whence  it  draws  its  French  name  of 
Brayer  i  this  Steel  Hoop  is  lined  with  Cotton,  enclos’d  in  Cha. 
mots  Leather,  that  it  may  not  hurt  the  Body,  And  becaufe 

^  3  this 
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this  Circle  does  not  compafs  the  whole  Body,  3tis  eked  eat 
with  a  Leather  Strap  provided  with  feveral  little  Holes  to  feften 
it  to  the  Efcutcheon ,  where  there  is  a  Steel  point,  which  en- 
trinp  one  of  the  Laid  Holes,  clofes  it  more  or  lefs  according  as 
is  found  neceffary:  Behind  this  Bandage  is  fewed  a  Branch  made 
of  double  Cloth,  which  paffing  betwixt  the  Thigh  and  the 
purfe  of  the  Tefticles,  is  alfo  fallen  d  to  the  Efcutcheon  as  wed 

as  the  Strap.  r 

the  Em-  Several  Perfons  at  Paris  employ  themfeives  ioleiy  m  the  Lure 
ploy  of  Her-  of  Hernias*  and  the  making  of  thefe  Bandages,  whence  they 
niaryChi -  are  called  Herniary  Chirur geons  j  they  are  admitted  at  St.  Cofene, 
mygeons,  where  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  fort  of  Mailer-piece  before 
they  work  for  the  Publick:  Some  of  them  are  very  able  Men, 
to  whom  even  feveral  Chirurgeons  apply  themfeives  for  the  e 
forts  of  Bandages j  but  in  the  Country  there  is  no  iuch Cor  ; 
venience;  wherefore  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  -uitructed  m 
the  Strudlure  of  thefe  forts  ot  Machines,  when  he  cannot  have 
them  from  any  Body  elfe. 

Reafons  for  Some  of  thefe  Bandages  have  the  Efcutcheon  broader,  and  c« 
the  div&rfi-  thers  longer,"  the  fir  ft  are  for  thofe  which  are  fat,  and  the  ie- 
tycfTruffes  cond  for  lean  Perfons :  Some  have  the  double  Efcutcheon,  K, 
made  for  thofe  afflicted  with  the  Defcent  on  both  tides.  To 
conclude,  there  are  Bandages,  which,  by  the  help  of  two  or 
three  joynts,  fold  like  a  Pocket  two  foot  Rule. 

Convent -  The  Application  of  thefe  Iaftruments  is  eafie,  thofe  Who 

mce  of  wear  them  growing  by  Cufiom  to  take  them  oft  and  put  them 
thefe  Ma-  on  without  any  Pain.  *  But  oneeffential  Circumftance  muft  be 
chines.  obferved,  that  is  not  to  put  on  this  Bandage  before  the  Defcent 
is  wholly  re-entred  ;  for  if  a  part  of  the  Inteftine  or  Epiploon 
fhould  remain  in  the  Groin,  the  Trufs  would  bruife  or  hurt 
it,  and  draw  on  Pain,  Inflamation,  and  perhaps  a  Gan- 

grene.  .  , 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  from  the  Birth  no  more  than 

one  of  the  Teflicles  is  defeended  into  the  Scrotum %  the  other 
remaining  in  the  Groin,  where  it  makes  a  fmall  Tumour, 
which  the  Relations  perceiving,  apply  tq  the  Chirurgeon,  ta¬ 
king  it  fora  burning.  ’Tis  his  Duty  to  Examine  this  narrow¬ 
ly  i  for  if  he  fhould  endeavour  to  force  the  Teflicle  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  orfhouldprefsitby  Bandage,  he  would 
caufe  horrible  Pains,  which  might  be  attended  with  very  mil- 
chievous  Confequences, 

There  has  been  in  ®ur  time  invented  a  fort  of  Spring  Ban¬ 
dages,  L,  fo  called  from  their  having  a  Spring  faflened  to  the 
Efcutcheon ,  which  pufhes  the  Cufhion  againft  the  Part  ©n  which 
>tis  placed,  Thofe  who  make  ufe  of  this  fort  of  Bandages  af¬ 
firm,  that  the  bending  of  the  Thigh  makes  a  deep  Angle  in 
the  Groin,  which  prevents  the  common  Band  age  re  fling  on 
the  ’Ddcenf,  and  that  this  Inconvenience  is  remedied  by  the 

Spring,  which  continually  and  almoft  always  equally  pre  fifes 
r  cm 


An  extra¬ 
ordinary 
Cafe  to  hi 
obferved. 


r  • 
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on  that  Place  :  Which  was  the  Reafon  that  the  Prior  of  Ca- 
brieres  forbad  fitting,  and  ordered  his  Patients  to  keep  them- 
Pelves  always  (landing  or  lying,  in  order  to  avoid  the  falling  of 
the  Intefiine  occafioned  by  the  bending  of  the  Thigh:  But" yet 
this  new  Bandage  is  fcarce  at  all  in  life.  5Tis  the  famous  Bleg- 
ny>  who  is  laid  to  be  their  Inventor:  That  Name  alone,  which 
is  but  too  well  known,  makes  us  fufhcitmJv  remember  how 
indefatigable  that  Man  was,  and  how  many  Attempts  he  made 
to  eftafclifh  himfelf  in  the  World  :  To  attain  which  end,  ha¬ 
ving  placed  one  of  the  principal  Parts  amongft  thofe  who  im~ 
pofe  on  the  Publick,  I  will  here  in  a  few  Words  give  you  his  Story. 

Having  for  fome  Years  been  Clerk  of  the  Company  at  Saint’ 
Co/me,  where  he  every  Day  heard  Chirurgica!  Difcourfes  in  the 
there  performed,  he  believed  he  knew  as  much  or  more 
ti.  in-  the  Makers  which  compofed  them :  He  then  got  a  Privi¬ 
lege,  lodged  mmfelf  in  the  Fmxbottrg  St.  Germain*  and  mar¬ 
ried  a  Midwife,  He  fet  up  at  his  Habitation,  Medicinal  and 
Chirurgica!  Conferences,  in  which  he  fometimes  advertifed  the 
Auditors  of  fome  Secrets  of  his  own  Invention  3  the  Corners 
of  the  Streets  were  covered  with  Bills,  which  informed  all  Pa¬ 
ris 'of  Elixrrs ,  Perfume  Boxes,  and  wonderful  Cope-Pots,  with 
which  he  pretended  to  do  Miracles.  He  found  accefs  to  Mon- 
fieur  Daqu'w,  firfi:  Phyfician  to  the  King,  who  made  ufe  of 
him  to  deferibe  the  Remedy  againft  Agues  of  Monfieur  Talbot* 
an  Enghjh  Man,  to  whom  the  King  gave  a  considerable  Sum 
of  Mony  to  publilh  his  Secret.  He  obtained  of  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  a  Privilege,  to  caufe  to  be  printed  every  Month  a  Journal 
of  all  the  extraordinary  Events  which  happened  in  Phyfick  and 
Chirurgery ,  as  well  in  France  as  foreign  Countries.  But  this 
Privilege,  which  another  would  have  profited  by,  and  which 
really  was  ufeful,  he  was  deprived  of,  for  abiding  it  to  the 
writing  of  Invectives  again!!,  and  lacerating  the  Reputation  of 
Authors.  He  had  obtained  Leave  to  purchafe  the  Charge  of 
Chirurgeon  in  ordinary  to  Monfieur  ;  But  within  a  few  Years 
after,  his  Character  being  known,  he  was  ordered  to  defifi 
At  laft,  very  well  knowing  that  the  Art  of  Chirurgery  does 
not  content  it  felf  with  Words,  but  requires  real  Performan¬ 
ces,  he  imagined  that  he  fhould  better  fucceed  in  Phyfick:  He 
then  took  out  a  Diploma  for  Doctor  of  that  Faculty  at  Caen* 
and  wirh  the  Character  of  Phyfician,  fiampt  a  Value  on  his 
Talent  which  he  had  of  deceiving  the  World.  He  undertook 
to  revive  an  Order  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  formerly  eftablifhed  at 
Monpelher ,  he  wore  the  Crofs,  caused  himfelf  to  be  called 
the  Chav  alter  de  Blegny ,  and  fued  thofe  at  Law,  who  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  ufurped  the  Revenues  fettled  on  that  Order, 
But  all  there  ways  proving  unfuccefsful,  he  hired  a  Houfe  at 
Pine  our,  in  order  to  efiablifh  a  fort  of  Mofpira!  lor  foreign  Pa¬ 
tients,  where,  for  a  certain  daily  Sum,  they  were  to  be  lodg’d* 
nurs'd,  drefs’d  and  phy lick’d  :  But  the  King  being  inform’d, 
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that  it  was  only  a  Pretext  to  cover  the  Debaucheries  a£led 
there,  granted  a  Warrant  to  feize  him;  he  was  then  clapt  in¬ 
to  For-Leveque ,  and  fome  time  afterwards  conduced  to  the 
Caftle  of  Angers,  where  he  remain’d  Prifoner  for  feven  or 
eight  Years.*  About  four  Years  fince  he  got  ©u1*,  and  after 
having  run  to  Italy,  came  and  died  at  Avignon.  He  was  a 
very  well  made  Man,  always  very  neat  in  his  Drefsj  he  fpoke 
and"  wrote  fluently,  was  very  ftudious,  inventive  and  labori¬ 
ous;  and  if  he  had  made  &  good  ufe  of  the  advantageous  Ta¬ 
lents  which  Nature  had  endued  him  with,  he  had  not  come 
to  fuch  an  unhappy  End. 

Defcription  I  promis’d  you  the  Defcriptionof  the  Plaiftcr  which  mud  be 
of  an  expe-  applied  to  Hernia's,  which  as  it  runs  in  C haras* s  Difpenfatory , 
rienc  d  is  as  follows:  I  recite  it  here  to  fave  you  the  trouble  of  look- 
Flaifler  for  ing  for  it  die  where. 

Hernia’s.  Take  and  flea  Eels,  and  having  wafh'd  the  Stems  in  Lime- 
Water,  decoffc  them  over  a  flow  Fire,  in  a  clear  Lye  made  of 
common  Allies,  hill  they  become  wholly  diflblv’d,  and  reduc’d 
to  a  Glue,  which  ftrain  thro’  a  Hair-iieve :  After  having 
weigh’d  out  four  Ounces,  put  that  quantity  in  an  Earthen- 
glaz’d  Pot,  to  which  three  Ounces  and  an  half  of  Gum-Am¬ 
moniac  diflblv’d  in  Vinegar,  (train'd  and  thicken’d,  with  three 
Drachms  of  Salr,  otherwife  call’d  Sugar  of  Lead,  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  Calx  of  Tin,  as  well  as  a  like  weight  of  the  Hae¬ 
matites  or  Blood  ftone,  reduc’d  to  a  fine  Powder;  boil  all 
thefe  Ingredients  over  a  flow  Fire,  dncefiantly  Barring  them 
with  a  wooden  Spacula  hill  they  acquire  the  confluence  of  a 
Salve,  adding  at  laft  half  an  Ounce  of  diftill’d  Oil  of  Myrrh. 

Tho’  we  have  the  Compofltion  of  feveral  excellent  Plaifters 
T.xperi-  por  t|ie  cure  cf  Hernias,  there  appear’d  at  Court  a  Woman 
mentsmade  Mademoifdle  Devau x.  Widow  to  one  of  our  Chirurge- 

at  the  In -  ^  ^  vvhich  lived  near  the  Croix  da  Tiroir ,  and  pre- 

valsdss  o j  to  haye  found  amongft  her  Husband’s  Papers  theCom- 

Mademt-  Qf  an  infallible  Plaiftcr  for  Hernia's,  addrefs’d  her  felf 

JeUe  Df-  (  tQ  Meflieurs  I  agon,  Felix,  and  Bo  dm :  They  mention'd  it  to 
vmxsUai*  ^  j^jngs  an£j  fog  was  fent  to  the  Invalidts  to  make  Experi- 
$er'  ments  of  her  Plaifter,  On  the  favourable  Report  which  was 

made  of  it,  which  teftified  that  feveral  had  been  cur’d  by  it, 
the  King  gave  her  four  hundred  Piftoles,  and  Monfieur  de 
#  Barbejieux  five  hundred  Livres  Penfion  to  cure  the  Soldiers  in 

the  invalides  which  ftiould  be  found  to  be  affli&ed  with  this 
troublefonie  Infirmity. 

I  don’t  give  you  the  Compofltion  of  this  Plaifter,  becaufel 
don’t  know  it ;  bur  it  was  no  more  effectual  than  all  the  reft 
invented  for  Hernia's,  unlefs  fuftain’d  by  Bandage. 

Several  an-  Our  Anceftors,  not  content  with  depending  on  Bandages  for 
dent  Ope-  the  Cure,  or  at  leaft  palliating  relief  of  Hernias,  have  fought 
rations  an  after  it  in  Chirurgrcal  Operations,  amongft  which  they  be- 
Hernia’s  liev’d  they  had  diicover’d  three  or  four  forts,  each  of  which 
at  present  ls 


of  Chirurgieal  Operations .  i8y 

is  \vorfe  than  the  other,  and  all  of  them  are  abandon’d  by  good 
Chirurgeons,  arid  at  prefen: are  pradfis’d  by  none  but  pretend¬ 
ing  Quacks,  who  are  not  much  concern'd  at  the  confluences 
of  their  Operations.  I  will  fhew  you  the  manner  propos’d  for 
their  performance,  not  out  of  delign  that  you  fhould  reduce  it 
to  practice,  for  I  am  certain  you  will  condemn  them;  but  be- 
cauie  a  Chirurgeon  muft  be  acquainted  with  both  the  Good 
and  Ill  of  his  Proieftion,  in  order  to  follow  the  firft,  and  avoid 
the  lad. 

He  who  believes  him  (elf  to  have  met  with  the  bcft  fuccefs, 
fays,  that  with  the  firait  Incijton- knife  M,  the  Chirurgeon 
muft  make  an  Incifion  lengthways  in  the  Groin,  following  the 
road  made  by  the  Spermatic  Veftels;  that  with  the  Myrtle- 
Leaf  N,  ( who fc  end  is  like  a  Lancet  to  Lance  the  Gums,  to 
make  ufe  of  in  cafe  of  Neceftity)  having  difcover’d  the  Di- 
iation  of  the  Peritoneum  which  encloses  them,  it  muft  be  fewed 
thro*  the  whole  length,  in  manner  of  the  Skinner’s  or  Furrier’s 
Suture,  with  the  jirait  Needle  O,  threaded  with  a  Wax-thread : 

By  which  means  ’tis  pretended  that  this  too  much  dilated  Pro¬ 
duction  is  contra&ed,  and  the  flipping  out  of  the  Inteftine  hin¬ 
der  d.  The  Inventor  of  this  Operation  ftil’J  it  unblameable,  Firjl  Ope- 
becaufe  it  preferves  the  Veftels  and  Tefticule  intire:  He  alfo  ration,  and 
calls  it  the  Royal  Operation ,  becaufe  that  conferving  the  Parts,  itslnccn- 
it  leaves  tfteTefticle  at  liberty  to  perform  its  Function,  which  veniencies „ 
is  to  furnifh  the  King  with  Subjects-  I  have  never  feen  this 
Operation  perform’d,  nor  do  I  believe  the  Practice  of  it  to  be 
eafie;  for  I  cannot  imagine  that  tis  poftible  to  contract  the 
Dilatation  of  the  Peritoneum  with  the  fame  facility  that  we 
can  the  Finger  of  a  too  large  Glove.  Thevenin  himfelf,  who 
has  given  us  the  Defcription  of  this  Operation,  owns  that  *ds 
difficult  and  fubjeCt  to  a  Relapfe. 

Others  are  perfuaded  tnat  twould  be  better  to  proceed  to  y/  r  / 7 
an  Operation  call'd  the  Golden-Stich ,  but  this  is  not  charg’d 
with  fewer  Difficulties  than  the  Precedent ;  you  fhall  be  Judges  * 
of  them.  They  will  have  the  Patient  laid  on  a  Table  with  his 
Head  lower  than  his  Buttocks,  which  done,  they  obligeus  to 
make  a  tranfverfal  Incifion  in  the  Groin,  deep  enough  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  Spermatic  Veftels  contain’d  in  the  lengthening  Ex- 
tenfton  of  the  Peritoneum*  and  yet  avoiding  the  hurting  them, 
tnen  to  take  the  Curve  Needle  P,  provided  with  a  Handle, 
and  threaded  with  Gold-wire  in  order  to  pafs  thro’  below 
the  Veftels  and  the  Production  or  Dilation;  when  having  un¬ 
threaded  the  Needle  the  Gold-wire  is  to  be  turn’d  two  or 
three  turns  with  the  Pincers  R,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 
prefs  too  hard  on  the  Veftels,  and  that  it  allow  the  courfe  of 
the  Blood  in  their  Cavities :  The  Extremities  of  the  Thread 
are  to  be  cut  with  the  Inctfive  Forceps  S,  and  turn’d  back  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  left  in  the  Wound,  care  being  taken  that  the  part  of 
the  Wire  turn’d  backwards,  don’t  hurt  the  Parrs;  they  will  have 

us 
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us  endeavour  to  cicatrife  the  Wound  with  the  Gold- wire  in  it, 
telling  us  that  the  faid  Wire  often  falls  of  it  fclf,  and  that  the 
Wound  being  cicatris’d  the  Patient  is  perfectly  cur’d  of  the 
Hernia. 

Lead-wire  Thofe  who  fubftitute  Leaden-wire  inftead  of  that  of  Gold, 
may  be  [ah-  believe  they  do  better,  alledging  that  Lead  is  of  a  kindly  Na- 
ftituied  in-  ture  with  regard  to  Men*  and  that  not  being  fo  fharp  as  Gold- 
ftead  of  Wire,  it  may  remain  in  the  Wound  without  hurting  it. 

Gold .  Both  thefe  Wires  are  diilik’d  by  dome,  who  will  have  us 

And  Hemp-  make  ufe  of  a  courfe  Hempen-thread  waxed,  to  be  pafs’d 
en-thread  twice  around  the  Veflels  without  preffing  them  hard,  and  that 
inftead  of  having  tied  them,  and  cut  the  Thread  near  the  Knot,  weleave 
Lead-wire,  it  in  the  Wound  at  lead:  ’till  it  be  Cicatris’d. 

The  Aflerters  of  thefe  Operations  affirm,  that  the  Gold  ©r 
Two  Acci-  Leaden-wires,  or  Hempen-thread  doling  the  PrHudrionofthe 
dents  to  be  Peritoneum,  hinder  the  Inteftine  or  Epiploon  from  falling  down 
fear'd  in  there,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  practis'd  on  all  Hernia's  ©c~ 
thefe  Ope -  cafioned  by  Dilation®  But  lince  we  are  allow’d  to  refled:  on 
rations .  their  Operations,  we  take  the  liberty  to  mention  two  very 

mifchievous  Confeq  iiences  which  may  poffiblv  attend  them, 
whether  the  Wire  be  left  m»  or  conies  out  of  the  Wound. 

The  firftis,  that  in  any  Strain  the  Inteftine  finding  the  Rings 
of  the  three  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen  fufficiently  dilated  to  al¬ 
low  it  to  bur  ft  out,  may  ftick  betwixt  the  Ligature  and  the 
Rings,  and  there  ocqtfion  an  imperfedx:  Hernia ,  and  alfb  a  Suf¬ 
focation  ;  and  tho’  the  Ligature  fhould  be  made  as  near  the 
Rings  as  is  poftible,  as  thefe  Authors  prefcribe,  violent  Efforts 
may  yet  prefs  this  Ligature,  and  forcing  it  downwards,  leave 
tlie  Parts  at  their  Liberty  to  fix  themfelves  in  the  Lodging 
which  they  have  already  made. 

The  fecond  Accident  which  will  infallibly  happen  if  the 
Wire  come  out  of  the  Wound,  is  that  the  Veflels  muft  have 
been  cut,  and  confequently  their  Communication  whh  the 
Teftide  being  wholly  interrupted,  the  Man  is  Gelt  and  depriv’d 
of  the  Power  of  Generation,  without  any  abfolute  neceffity  for 
it }  which  renders  thefe  Operations  pernicious,  and  ought  to 
prevent  the  ChimrgeOn’s  ever  putting  them  in  Practice. 

The  Aflerters  of  thefe  Operations  have  farther  refin’d  oil 
them,  and  there  are  feme  who,  in  order  to  fpare  the  Incifion 
made  to  difeover  the  Production  of  the  Peritoneum*  make  ufe 
of  the  Crooked  Needle  T,  threaded  with  a  courfe  Hempen- 
thread  well  wax’d,  and  having  pafs’d  this  Needle  thro  near 
the  Rings,  below  the  Production  or  Dilation  of  the  Peritona* 
um,  keep  the  two  ends  ot  the  Thread  on  a  tmall  Bolfter  V, 
and  clofe  or  tight  it  from  time  to  time,  ‘’till  the  faid  Thread 
deafen  why' has  cut?  thro’  all  that  is  grafp’d,  and  falls  of  it  felf:  This  Ope- 
condemn'd.  ration  is  not  lefs  to  be  blam’d  than  the  precedent  ones,  by 
reafen  it  cuts  and.  deftroys  the  Veflels  which  render  the  Tefis- 
cles  fit  for  Generation. 

~  But 
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But  notwithflanding  all  this,  a  Ferfon  of  the  fir  ft  Qualify 
lately  introduc  d  at  Court  one  of  thefe  Operators,  and  ho¬ 
noured  him  with  his  Proteddon,  brags  of  him  as  of  a  Man 
of  incomparable  Skill  in  the  cure  of  Burftings:  But  in  ftridt 

Juft  ice  fuch  Empirics  really  dcierve  an  exemplary  Punifh- 
ment. 

Some  Authors  tea  us,  that  we  may  cure  Defcenjfs  by  Chi* 

and  fe¬ 


rn  rgerv  two  ways,  hr  ft  by  prefer  ving  the  Tefticle, 
condly  by  taking  off  that  part;  With  regard  to  the  fir 


r.ft  they 


Fourth  Q- 
feratson  as 
much  to  be 


propofe  four  or  five  Operations,  which  I  have  juft  fhew'n  condemn'd 
fou  ’  ^ut  can  they  be  laid  to  preferve  the  Tefticle  by  deoriv-  a.  JAi 
mg  it  of  its  FunAions  ?  '  1  *s  tbt 


The  fecond  is  by  taking  off  the  Tefticle,  which  they  do  in 
:he  following  manner.  They  make  an  Incilion  in  the  Groin, 
which  diicovers  the  Veflels,  and  pafting  the  Finger  below  it* 

:ney  force  out  the  Wound  the  Tefticle  wrapt  up  in  its 
Membranes,  they  then  tie  the  Veflels  as  near  the  Rings 
is  poffiffe,  and  then  cut  them  half  a  Finger’s  breadth  below 
he  Ligature,  ^leaving  the  end  of  the  Thread  long  enough  to 
Iraw  it  out  when  Nature  feparates  it,  in  curing  the  Wound 
he  ordinary  way.  This  Method  certainly  prevents  the  Hsr- 
'lict  ever  being  again  produc’d;  hut  the  number  or  rhofe 
Men  is  very  fmall  who  would  be  cured  of  this  Infirmity  at 
he  expence  of  the  lofs  of  their  Tefticles. 

The  Itinerant'  Operators  are  dextrous  in  the  feparating  of  Addrefs  of 
hefe  Organs  without  the  Spe&ators  ever  perceiving  it,  they  fomeQpe- 
nake  the  Ligature  of  the  VelTds,  before  they  draw  the  Te-  raters  m 
Itcle  out  of  the  - Scrotum ,  and  with  their  little  Finger  run  bc-Ai ding  the 
ow  the  Veflels  wfoich  they  have  cut,  they  force  it  out,  ancr Tefticle 
isdeitin  their  Hand,  in  order  to  fteal  it  into  their  Furies  which  they 
mfeen:  We  have  known  one  of  thefe  Operators  who  fed  hi  separate  ' 
3og  with  nothing  but  Tefticles,  that  Animal  always  lying 
mder  tne  oed,  or  under  tne  Table  near  his  Mafter,  waiting  A  "Deg  feh 
or^  ihe  luiCiOus  fvlorlel,  with  which  he  was  regal’d  itnniedi-  rvith  Fejii- 
Ley/  after  its  extirpation,  unknown  to  the  Snedfators,  who  cles» 

,vould  have  fvvorn  that  the  Patient  had  all  his  Parts. 

The  Tefticles  are  Parts  fo  n eceMty  to  Man,  that  he  ought 
lot  to  be  depriv  d  of  them  on  any  other  account  than  the 
tic  ft  prefling  Nece/fity:  Wherefore  we  condemn  thefe  forts 
,t  Operations,  as  contrary  to  both  Human  and  Divine  Laws : 
riieY  WOUl'J  ycc  indeed  be  more  exculably  perform’d  on  a 
bonk  or  Pncft,  which  would  prefer  being  cur’d  of  an  Hernia 
a  his  Tefticles,  which  ought  to  be  of  little  uft  to  hfrn,  and 
se  would  thence  draw  two  Advantages;  firft  that  thole  O-r- 

>ans  wrou3d  n0  longer  torment  him,  and  fccondly  the  being 
ur  d  of  a  grievous  Diftemper.  ° 


Figure 
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Figure  XX 1 1.  Of  the  BUBONOCELE. 


Ojf  the  Bu-  *_T"'  H  E  Bubonocele  Is  a  Tumour  in  the  Groin,  which  has 
bonocele  1-  the  Figure  of  a  Bubo,  and  comes  in  the  fame  Place  where 
and  its  E-  they  do.  Its  Name  is  deriv’d  from  Vouvem  which  fignifies 
tymolegy*  Groin ,  and  Kele,  Hernia  or  Dejcent ,  io  that  this  Tumour  re- 
femMes  a  Bubo,  and  is  realy  a  Hernia. 

Difference  The  Chirurgeon  mud  not  be  deceiv’d  in  the  judgment 
betwixt  a  which  he  is  to  make  of  thefe  Tumours,  for  if  he  fhould  mi- 
Biibono-  flake  a  Bubonocele  for  a  Bubo,  and  expedfing  to  find  it  charg’d 
cele  and  a  with  Matter  fhould  open  it,  he  would  kill  the  Patient:  Where- 
Buho.  fore  he  muft  examine  the  Indifpofition,  obferving  that  a  Bubo 

comes 
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comes  by  flow  degrees,  and  a  Bubonocele  all  at  once,  and  a Ifo 
informing  himfelf  whether  the  Patient  has  a  Hernia ,  and  whe- 
ther  he  has  not  fome  way  grain’d  himfelf.  If  he  attentively 
i  emai  ks  the  Accidents  which  accompany  thefe  Infirmities,  he 
will  find  that  the  Bubonocele  is  accompanied  with  violent  Pains, 
with  Vomitings  which  do  not  ceafe  as  long  as  the  Tumour 
continues,  and  alfc  that  what  the  Patient  brings  up  has  the  ^ 

fmeli  of  feculent  Matter,  which  does  not  happen  in  cafe  of  a 
Bubo. 

The  World  has  given  the  name  of  Mi/erere  to  thefe  f  rts  of 
Infirmities  when  in  their  Faroxyfme,  bedaufe  the  Patients  are 
then  real  Obje&s  of  Pity,  and  moveCompaflion:  They  rccuire 
a  very  fpeedy  Help,  which  we  apply  our  feb/es  to  procure,  bv 
endeavouring  to  force  back  into  the  Belly  the  Part  which  is 
fabn  out,  ai.  which  occafions  this  Tumour.  To  coin  pa  fs 
wmich,  we  mutt  try  to  reduce  it  as  we  do  other  Hernia's ; 
which  if  we  cannot  do,  the  Patient  mu  ft  be  plac’d  with  his 
Head  downwards,  and  putting  back  the  Tumour  with  more 
ad  refs  than  violence,  we  mutt  force  it  in  again ;  fometimes  bv 
throwing  cold  Water  on  this  Tumour,  it  has  been  reduc’d.  It 
belongs  to  the  Chirurgeon  to  put  in  pradice  all  means  pof- 
fiole  to  attain  that  end:  But  if  all  his  Pains  prove  incffb&ual, 
ne  mutt  make  ufe  of  the  following  Cataplafme- 

Take  common,  and  Marfh  Mallows  with  their  Roots,  Melt -  Rreparan- 
lot  and Camomile, ,  of  each  two  Handfuls,  about  half  a 'Pint  ovmofaC*. 
omething  more  of  Lmfeed  bruifed,  fe t  them  over  a  quick  Fire,  taplafme 
and  make  them  boil  very  hard,  ’till  by  the  Decodtion  the  Plants  JJTr 
are  wafted,  and  the  Water  wholly  confumed,  then  pafs  this  Ibis  [Jfir- 
Decodion  thro3  a  Hair  Sieves  and  when  you  have  a  fufficiem mity,  and 

lTn  Yfndd  Trece  0ftfi  **“"•  0r  t hehoJu  al 

OlF  Oi  Lillies ,  of  Camomile ,  and  of  the  Roots  of  Fenugreek,  and  ply  it 

men  boil  them  to  the  confluence  of  a  Cataplafme.  ' 

This  C at ap lafm £>  co  m  p  o  s  ’  d  of  emollient  Herbs,  mutt  be  made 
very  greafie,  that  it  may  the  better  mollifie  and  relax ;  it  mutt 
be  fpread  very  thick,  and  left  twelve  Hours  on  the  Part,  ta¬ 
king  it  off,  and  fubttituting  a  frett  one:  The  Chirurgeon 
muft  again  tty  to  reduce  the  Part,  which  frequently  fucceeds 
a  ter  the  ule  ot  thefe Cataplafms,  without  being  oblig'd  tocome 
to  Operation.  ° 

It  within  the  compafs  of  two  or  three  Days  we  cannot  re-  Bw(r  ef 
uce  this  Hernia,  if  the  Pam  and  Vomitings  augment  rather  the  Patient 
than  ditmnifli,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  advertife  the  Patient  of  whln  tbtft 
the  danger  which  threatens  him,  and  propofe  to  him  the  Ope-  means  art 

ration  as  the  foie  way  of  faring  his  Life  ;  He  muft  alfo,  taking  m[ucc,f- 

ap.rt  his  Relations,  fhew  them  the  danger  in  which  he  is,  in  fJ 
order  to  their  advifing  him  to  fettle  the  Affairs  of  his  Ccnfci-'  ‘ 
ence  and  Family,  propofing  to  them  the  Operation  as  the  only 
means  of  curing  him,  if  not  incurable. 


When 
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When  a  Chirurgeon  has  without  hditation  acquainted  the 
Pa-dent  that  he  muft  of  neccfiiry  refolve  to  die,  or  undergo  the 
Operation,  there  are  none  hut  will  chufe  the  Operation.  We 
are  not  willing -to  die 5  and  t&o*  we  are  certain  of  fuffering 
great  Pains,  we  always  prefer  them  to  Death.  I  have  feeo 
iqme  prefs  the  proceeding  to  it  fo  hard,  that  they  would  not 
allow  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  Apparatus,  and  I  have 
found  others  fuffer  it  with  an  Angelical  Patience,  which  fhews 
that  there  is  nothing  that  Men  will  not  endure  to  protradf  that 
laft  Hour. 


jyifpofition  Having  fix’d  the  time,  and  prepar’d  the  Apparatus,  fuch  as 
of  the  Pa-  yOU  fee  Engraven  on  the  XX I  Id  Plate,  we  move  the  Patient 
tient  and  to  die  edge  of  the  Bed  on  the  fide  on  which  the  Tumour  is* 
Operator .  an£j  places  Cufhion  under  his  Buttocks 5  the  Chirurgeon kneel¬ 
ing  by  the  Bed,  and  having  plac’d  a  Servant  T>his  right,  and 
another  on  his  left,  he  begins  the  Operation  by  taking  up  the 
upper  Skin  of  the  Tumour,  which  he  pinches,  and  cauies  to 
ConduB  of  kg  held  by  a  Servant,  in  order  to  cut  it  with  the  jirait  Inetjion 
the  Opera-  Knife  A*  he  makes  an  Incifon  two  Inches  long,  then  fepara- 
tion.  ting  the  lips  of  the  Wound  with  a  Toorh-pick  8,  he  tears  the 
Membranes  which  envelope  the  Tumour;  he  is  aiftfted  by  his 
two  Apprentices,  who  by  the  aftiftance^  of  the  two  blunt  In- 
ftruments  C  C farther  feparates  the  lips  of  the  Wound  :  He 
avoids  here  the  making  ufe  of  fharp  Inftruments,  tor  fear  of 
hurting  the  lnteftine,  which  is  always  very  near  thefe  Mem¬ 
branes:  They  are  yet  fometimes  fo  hard,  that  he  is  oblig’d  to 
cut  them  with  the  Penknife  E.  Then  Patience  is  highly  ne- 
ccflary,  and  we  muft  proceed  gently  for  fear  of  ruining  all,  if 
we  prefs  on  too  haftily;  for  ’twill  coft  no  lefs,  than  the  Pati¬ 
ent’s  Life,-  and  the  Reputation  of  the  Chirurgeon,  if  he  fhould 
pierce  the  lnteftine.  _  ~ 

I  filing  out  After  having  lacerated  or  diiTedled  thefe  Membranes,  we 
of  jerous  difoover  the  Purls  which  contains  the  lnteftine;  we  open  it 
Humour,  gently  and  with  great  circumipe&ion,  making  ufe^  of  the 
Tooth  or  Gum-picker,  or  of  the  Penknife  :  The  Chirurgeon 
O bfervati-  muft  not  be  lurpris’d,  if  after  having  a  little  open’d  it,  he  fees 
mi  in  open-  a  fort  of  ferous  Humour  iftue  out,  this  Purie  almoft  always 
ing  the  has  it;  I  have  obferv'd  fuch  a  great  quantity,  that  this  Water 
hurfe,  fometimes  flew  up  to  the  Bed's  Teller.  When  the  Liquor  is 

•  come  out,  he  introduces  a  hollow  Probe  F,  in  the  aperture 

which  has  made  him  a  Paffage,  and  with  the  Scijfars  D,  one 
branch  of  which  is  guided  in  the  Channel  of  the  Probe,  he 
opens  the  Purfe  its  whole  length,  and  then  fees  the  lnteftine 
difeover’d  :  He  draws  out  as  much  again  of  the  lnteftine  as  is 
enter’d  in  the  Sack,  that  the  Matters  of  which  it  is  full,  being 
'contain’d  in  a  larger  ipace  may  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
tit  at  Entrail.  He  then  takes  the  fame  Prole  F,  which  he  in¬ 
troduces  into  the  Ring  of  the  Mufcles  thro’  which  the  Inte- 
ftine  came  out,  ami  railing  it  up,  fo  that  the  Entrail  be  not 

clogg’d. 
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,clogg5J,  he  Hides  the  Point  of  the  carve  Inc  if  on-  Knife  G»  into  Effe%  of 
the  Channel  of  the  Probe,  and  railing  the  Knife  at  the  fame  cutting  ih$ 
time,  that  he  withdraws  it,  he  cuts  the  edges  of  the  lad  Ring,  fofiKwg. 
which  is  that  which  occaliorfd  the  Suffocation;  In  making  this 
Incifion  on  it,  he  will  hear  a  Noife,  as  tho’  he  was  cutting  of 
Parchment.  The  Wound  being  clear’d  of  the  Probe  and  In- 
eihon  Knife,  he  feels  with  his  Finger  to  examine  whether  the 
tallage  oe  tree,  and  weii  clear’d  of  its  Bridle;  then  pufhingin 
the  Intedine  by  little  anci  little,  he  continues  ’till  he  hasredored 
it  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Belly,  obferving  to  thru H  that  in  foil 
iv nick  came  out  lad:  Then  he  tells  the  Patient,  he  mull  move 
a  little  towards  the  right  and  left,  that  by  this  Motion  the  In¬ 
terlines  may  each  of  them  refume  their  ordinary  Place. 

.  If  .no  ^ore  than  the  Intejline  be  in  the  Tumour,  the  Opera-  BraBice 
tion  is  fimfhed  when  that  Part  is  reduced  ;  but  if  the  Epiploon  when  the' 
co^.e  out  wic/i  it,  it  cannot  accompany  it  in  its  Return  to  its  Omentum 
^ace  ;  for  if  the^Aircome  but  for  never  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  is  come  oat 
A  lme  t0  the  Epipkon  it  putrifies,  ^  and  that  part  of  it  fo  cor-  with  the 
rupied  mud  be  extirpated  ;  to  which  Purpole  the  Chirurgeon  Inteflinc. 
rsu':es  a  Thread,  one  end  of  which  is  palled  through  tlae^Eye 
of  a  Needle,  and  with  it  binds  that  part  of  the  Epiploon,  which 
was  in  the  Tumour;  and  after  having  faftened  and  knotted  it, 
he  runs  the  Needle  throuh  the  Epiploon  fbcboilnd,  that  the 
Thread  may  not  (lip  ;  then  with  the  Scifiars  he  cuts  off  the 
Epiploon  below  the  Ligature,  and  thrufls  back  that  part  which 
is  bound,  that  is,  the  found  Part  into  the  Abdomen  with  uc- 
moft  Diligence.  • 

The  Cliirurgeon  mud  obferve  two  Things  in  the  Ligature  to  cut 

or  the  Epiploon.  Fir fl.  That  in  performing  it,  he  draw" forth  i*oe  Epi- 
a  diffident  part  of  that  Reticulum ,  to  perform  it  on  a  part  of  ploon* 
it  not  yet  corrupted  by  the  Air.  And  fecondly,  That  the  Li¬ 
gature  being  made,  an  end  of  the  Thread  about  a  Foot  long  be 
left  to  hang  out  of  the  Wound,  in  order  to  draw  out  the  Knot 
when  Nature  fhall  have  feparated  it. 

All  the  Operations  praCtifed  on  the  Bubonocele  are  not  ifb  ea-  Circum- 
fie  as  that  which  I  have  been  deferibing.  That  Infirmity  is  fve-ftznces 
quently  attended  with  Circumllances  which  render  it  verydifft-  which  ren- 
cult;  Adhaefion  is  one  of  the  mod  troublelome  and  painful,  a %derthefe 
I  have  fbmetirnes  feen ;  and  amongd  other  Indances,  in  a  Corn-  Operations 
Porter  at  Farts,  who  labour’d  under  an  old  neglected  Hernia  fHffictilt* 
the  Inteftine  taking  up  its  Rciidcnce  in  the  Sctotuw^  where  by 
long  Continuance,  and  the  ordinary  Vifcioufnefsof  thofe  Parts, 
it  was  fix’d  to  the  neighbouring  Membranes,  and  by  a  frefh 
Strain  another  part  of  the  Intcftmes  was  dipt  into  the  Rings 
of  the  Mulcles,  and  there  occadaned  a  Suffocation,  which 
obliged  us  to  proceed  to  Operation.  This  lad  Gut  being  re-  Relation  of 
duced,  I  found  the  fird  (licking  very  fad  ;  It  mud  be  difle&cd  *  Cafe  to 
with  a  Penknife  to  difengage  it,  which  I  did  with  great  Pari-  that  Pur« 
enre,  for  fear  of  opening  the  Intedine,  I  cut  rather  the  Mem-  fof*. 

'  brace 
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brane  of  the  Scrotum*  than  that  of  the  Paflage,  and  at  laft  f 
fucceeded,  the  Patient  was  cured,  and  was  never  again  aftbdi- 
ed  with  any  Defcent  during  the  reft  of  his  Life?  tho  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  Corn- Porter* 

Pffe  are  con-  |  performed  this  Operation  on  a  Taylor*s  Wife  in  the  Rue  dta 
vincedof  Bel-air  at  Verfatlles ,  in  Prefence  of  Monfieur  Moreau,  hrtWhy- 
the  Re du-  fe{an  t0  the  'Dauphinefs  ;  the  Inteftine  being  reduced,  I  defir’d 
cUm  of  the  hjm  to  put  his  Finger  into  the  Wound,  to  fatisfie  him  that  the 
Inteftine, by  yvhole  was  reftored  to  its  place.  Having  urefied  the  Patient, 
t hr ujling  went  away  together,  and  in  our  Return  he  told  me  that 

wrFi^er;  the  Woman  would  die.  I  asked  him,  on  what  he  founded 
into  the  In-  that  Prognoftic  ?  He  anfwer’d,  that  the  Inteftine  was  burften, 
eifion.  for  his  Finger  fmelt  of  feculent  Matter.  But  I  allured  him, 
that  Entrail  was  intire,  and  that  my  Fingers  fmelt  worfe  than 
his,  becaufe  they  had  continued  longer  in  the  Vo'  mid  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Patient  recover'd,  and  is  at  prefent  in  very  good 
Health^  tho*  ’tis  above  fifteen  Years  fidee  fhe^  underwent  this 
Whence  the  operation.  This  ill  Scent  proceeded  from  the  moft  liquid  of 
illScent  in  feculent  Matter,  which  being  encloied  and  prefed  id  the 

the  Wound,  inteftine,  pafed  through  the  Pores,  as  through  a  very  fine  Sieve, 
and  made  that  {linking  Impreftion  which  we  perceived  ;  but 
did  not  hinder  the  Recovery  of  the  Patient. . 

Why  dan-  There  is  one  Misfortune  to  be  fear’d  in  this  Operation,  that 
gerousto  is,  that  frequently  the  Patient  having  ftaid  too  long,  we  find 

defer  this  tfe  Inteftine  gangreen’d  and  putre?y*d,  fb  that  it  tears  like  wet 

Operation.  Paper:  This  cofhmoaly  happens  to  People  of  Quality,  who 
long  defer  their  Choice,  by  reafbn  of  the  great  number  of 
Perfons  depending  on  them,  who  ail  propofe  their  Remedies, 
which  they  will  try  before  they  fubmit  to  Operation,  which. 
Signs  when  iy  thjs  De]ay,  becomes  ufelefs,  which  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to 
"its  too  late.  know  by  the  Rednefs  or  Lividnefs  of  the  Tumour,  by  the  di¬ 
minution  of  the  Patient's  Strength,  by  Augmentation  of  the 
Symptoms,  and  by  the  long  Date  of  the  Infirmity.  In  this 
deplorable  Cafe  the  Chirurgeon  mud  not  undertake  the  Ope¬ 
ration,  fince  all  Hopes  of  Cure  are  paft. 

Two  dr-  ^phe  imeftine  and  Epiploon  being  returned  into  the  Abdomen* 
cumft  antes  the  Patient  no  longer  feels  any  Pain,  Eafe  fucceeds  the  Com- 
to  be  eh-  pfents  which  we  heard  him  before  utter,  and  in  a  Moment 
ferved  to  taftes  the  Fruit  of  the  Operation.  But  before  dreffing  him, 
cimpleat  two  Particulars  are  requifitc  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to  render 
the  Opera-  Operation  perfectly  compleat,  Firft,  Fo  cut  all  the  Ivleni- 
tion,  branes  which  corn pofed  the  Purfe,  and  fecondly,  That  if  the 

Hernia  was  fallen  from  the  Groin  into  the  Scrotum*  that  Part 
muft  be  laid  open  its  whale  length,  to  prevent  a  Purfe  grow¬ 
ing  at  its  bottom  to  receive  the  Matter  in  the  time  of  Suppu¬ 
ration.  .  . 

"Dreffing of  All  thefe  Circumftances  obferved,  the  Operation  is  rimmed, 
the  Patient  and  the  Wound  is  to  be  immediately  d  re  fed.  The  Chirurge¬ 
on  then  begins  with  the  Tint  H»  which  for  this  firft  time,  as 
°  "  well 
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well  as  the  Pledgets,  mod  be  covered  with  Yolks  of  Epes 
mingled  with  Oil.  This  Tent  then  muft  be  thus  capp'd,  f°ft- 
ned  to  a  String,  I,  and  be  large  enough  to  occupy  the  Aper- 

^!nS,Jand  f°  obli£e  us  to  force  k  in  i  he 

with  the  fmall  Pledgets  K  K,  fills  up  the  remaining  parts  of 

■*  C°Vf S  k  wkh  the  flat  Pled^ets  L  L*  lays 

fi?  j  l,  , er  and  over  that  the  Bolder  N,  which  muft  be 

thjck,  the  better  to  contain  the  Part.  He  then  embrocates 
the  Belly  and  Purfe  of  the  Tefticles  with  Oil  of  Rofcs  contain- 
ed  in  the  Cup  O.  He  applies  the  Square  Bolfter  P  to  the  Belly, 
and  the  long  one,  Q,  ferves  for  a  Trufs  to  th e Scrotum,  Thefe 
Bolfters  muft  be  moiften’d  in  warm  Wine,  and  the  Band  R  is  to 

S  S?/*  °f  thT'  cT!W  BanJda.^C  mu{l  be  refe m-  Quality  of 

bling  the  Form  of  a  Spike,  and  its  Circumvolutions  muft  be  Th^BaL 
made  around  the  Body  and  Thigh,  the  Band  re-afcending  be-  dm 
twixt  the  Thigii  and  the  Purfes  of  the  Tefticles,  like  the  Her- 
Rlar7  Bandage,  and  alfo  from  a  Crofs  on  the  Groin,  and  eve¬ 
ry  time  that  it  paftes,  muft  be  faften’d  with  a  Pin  to  render 
it  the  firmer. 

A  Modern  Author,  who  has  written  of  Operations,  advifes  Bandage  u 
not  ,o  make  the  Bandage  in  this  place,  but  to  draw  the  Thighs  be  very 
clofe  together,  and  faften  them  with  a  fmall  Band  call’d  the  clofe. 
barter,  to  prevent  their  opening,  as  we  ufually  do  after  cut- 
ting  for  the  Stone.  In  this  Cafe  he  talks  like  feveral  learned 
Men,  whofe  Thoughts  fuggeft  to  them  in  their  Clofet  Noti- 

??Sj,Wf  !JchrPra^1C.e  defWs’  and  this  is  one  of  that  number, 
it  he  had  feveral  times  performed  the  Operation  at  prefent  un- 
;er.  our  Examination,  or  had  even  but  a  little  refiefted  on  h is 
eeing  it  done,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  the  princi- 
>ai  Intention  which  we  ought  to  have,  is  to  clofe  and  bind  the 
yen  part  wed,  that  th elnteflines  and  Epiploon ,  which  have  a 
L  endency  to  come  out,  may  not  again  efcape  j  for  if  left  to 
har  LAerty  but  never  fo  little,  they  burft  out  again  more  ca~ 
iJy  than  before  the  Operation,  becaufe  the  Rings  which  are 
ut,  open  them  a  wider  PaflTage.  If  in  Lithotomy  we  only 
pply  a  reftrainmg  Bandage,  *tis  by  reafon  we  defign  to  let  out 
tie  Clots  of  Blood,  and  the  Gravel}  but  here  we  have  a  con- 
rary  Task,  which  is  to  hinder  that  which  is  return’d  into  the 
ody,  coming  out  again,  and  nothing  but  Bandage  anfwers  this 

tid. 

Tho*  the  Operation  be  well  perform’d,  and  confecmently  the 
omitmgs  fhouWend,  they  yet  frequently  continue  fomeDays.  ^  ^ 

Lit  the  Chirurgeon  ought  not  to  be  furprized  if  that  happen,  Vomitm& 
xaufethe  periftaltic  Motion  of  the  Inteftines  tending  to  prefs  crontmue 
inwards  what  is  contain’d  in  them,  when  the  Parts  are  in  fT 'T 
teir  natural  State,  take  a  contrary  Courfe  during  their  Suffo-  arerthe 
Ltion,  when  the  Paflage  being  flopped,  the  contained  Faecu-  °£sra!m‘ 
ncics  are  forced  upwards  by  an  Antiperiftaltic  Motion  which 
intmues  fome  pays  after  the  Operation,  the  GhI*  not  having 
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cipitation  into  the  Scrotum ;  whilft  the  Hydrocele  is  form’d  by 
the  diftillation  of  fome  ferous  Humour  which  falls  drop  by 
drop  from  the  fuperiour  Parts,  and  at  length  fils  this  Part* 
where  this  diftill’d  Water  is  generally  contain’d  in  the  common 
Membranes,  and  fometimes  in  thofe  proper  to  the  Tefticlej  in 
which  laft  Cafe,  the  Tumour  is  harder  to  be  cur’d,  as  well 
becaufe  the  refclution  is  not  fo  cafie,by  the  ufe  of  Medicaments, 
as  by  reafon  more  Membranes  are  to  be  pierc’d,  if  we  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  proceed  to  Operation. 

Young  Perfoos  are  more  fub)e£t  to  this  Difcafe  than  thofe 
of  an  advanc’d  Age:  I  have  ken  Children  come  into  the 
World  with  Water  in  their  Scrotum  :  This Lympha  is  known  by 
the  tranfparency  of  the  tumbled  Purfes  :  For  putting  a  Candle  • 
behind  the  Scrotum  we  find  it  clear,  like  a  Bladder  full  of  Water. 

When  the  Hydrocele  fucceeds  the  Bropfie,  and  is  form’d  of 
the  Water  which  the  lower  Venter  difchargjgiinto  the  Scro¬ 
tum,  and  alfp  into  the  fpongy  Sublfance  of  the  Yard,  which 
appears  moiften’d  and  fwell’d,  we  muff  have  recourfe  to  the 
Caufe  of  the  evil,  if  we  will  cure  it,  for  as  fall  as  we  empty 
theie  Parts,  the  Abdomen  will  furnifh  frefh  Water  which  will 
always  keep  them  full  j  but  when  there  is  no  Water  elfe where 
than  in  the  Purfes,  the  Cure  is  to  be  undertaken  two  ways, 
either  by  Medicament,  or  Chirurgery. 

Medicaments  fiicceed,  when  the  habit  of  Body  is  otherwiie 
good,  and  there  is  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  Water  in  trie  Part-, 
In  this  Cafe  we  make  ufe  of  deficcatlve  Remedies,  as  well  ge¬ 
neral  as  particular.  I  leave  it  to  the  Phylicians  to  preferibe 
the  genera],  but  as  a  Chirurgeon  ijball  inform  you  that  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  aftringent  Remedies  winch  are  deficcaiive,  con¬ 
tribute  very  much  to  the  Cure:  To  that  end  then  boil  in  Bed 
Wine,  Hd  ormwcod,  Fomgranats  fhelU,  Cumin,  Camomile,  Melilot , 
and  a  little  A  Hum,  and  with  this  Wine,  whilB  hot,  foment  the 
Scrotum ,  on  which  always. leave  a  Bolder  foak  d  in  this  Liquor: 
Or  prepare  CatapUfms  from  the  four  aftringent  Flowers  or 
Meals,  and  the  Powders  of  Cumin,  Rofes,  Camomile,  and  Me* 
Mot,  boil’d  in  a  Lye  made  from  Vine  Branches :  Or  elfe  apply 
to  the  Furies  of  the  Teilicles  a  Sponge  wetted  in  Lime  Water . 
Ail  (hefe  Remedies  are  excellent,  and  I  have  ken  them  cure 
Patients,  tho’  they  had  above  three  fourths  of  a  Pint  in  the 
Scrotum:  And  I  mull  farther  own  that  I  have  feen  very  great 
Hydrocele  s  which  tho’  negle&ed  have  grown  perfectly  well 
without  the  application  of  any  Remedy,  or  fo  much  as  the 
ufe  of  the  fufpenfory  Sling . 

I  don’t  propofe  theie  Inilances  as  Rules  to  be  followed :  I 
have  feen  Hydrocele' s  which  have  obilinately  withftood  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  mod  powerful  Medicaments  j  and  in  which  we 
were  forc’d  to  manual  Operation,  which  is  perform  d  feveral 
ways?  purfuani  to  the  Intention  which  the  Chirurgeon  ought 
to  have  j  for  he  may  have  two  Dcfigns  with  regard  to  this 
pifeafe,  the  one  to  obtain  a  palliative*  and  the  other  to  procure 
an  eradkative  Cure.  ;We 
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We  call  that  a  palliative  Cure,  which  aims  no  farther  than  Palliative 
palliating  the  Infirmity,  by  diminifiiingthe  Symptoms,  by  bare-Cure. 
ly  voiding  the  containd  Water,  without  preventing  its  return. 

The  eradicate  Cure  is  that  which  not  only  remedies  the  Eradica- 
Indifpofition  at  prefent,  but  by  extirpating  its  Roots,  an d  five  Cure, 
penetrating  tothe  Caufe  it  felf,  prevents  its  ever  returning. 

The  Operation  which  is  perform’d  in  order  to  the  palliative  Three  ways 
Cure,  ends  in  voiding  the  Waters  contain’d  in  the  Scrotum ,  °f  Opera- 
which  is  executed  three  ways,  either  by  Punttion  with  the  Lan~  tl0n  m  the 
cet,  by  Seton ,  or  by  the  Trocar.  palliative 

We  take  a  bleeding  Lancet  A, -and  after  having  open’d  it, Car*, 
wind  it  about  with  a  narrow  linnen  Tape,  leaving  none  of  ^om  the 
that  Inttrument  uncover’d  befides  the  Point,  fo  far  as  we  think  PunBton 
it  rruft  enter  to  reach  the  Water  :  We  then  appoint  the  Purfes  the 
to  be  held  by  ->  Servant,  who  raifes  the  Tetticles  in  order  to  lancet  is 
fecure  them  from  the  Point  of  the  Inttrument,  and  force  the  perform'd. 
Water  to  the  bottom  of  the  Scrotum*  where  the  pun&ure  mutt 
be  made.  Then  the  Chirurgeon  takes  in  his  right  Hand  the 
Lancet,  which  he  thrufts  in  ’till  he  fees  the  ferous  Humour 
ifiue  out,  when  with  the  left  Hand  he  Aides  along  the  flat  part 
of  that  Inttrument  the  Stiletto  B,  into  the  Purfes  of  the  Te¬ 
fticles  :  He  then  immediately  withdraws  his  Lancet,  and  with 
the  fame  Hand  with  which  he  held  it,  takes  a  fmall  Pipe  C 
which  he  conducts  into  the  Wound,  pa  Bing  the  end  of  the 
Stiletto  into  the  cavity  of  the  Pipe,  which  Aiding  along  the 
lame  Stiletto  will  enter  very  eafily  ;  the  Stiletto  being  with¬ 
drawn,  we  leave  all  the  Water  to  evacuate  thro*  the  Pipe: 

Which  fome  will  have  to  be  continued  in  fome  Days,  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  draining  out  of  the  Humidities  with  which  the  Part 
a  penetrated,  and  in  this  cafe  to  the  Pipe  is  affix’d  a  fmall  Rib* 
ban  D,  to  fatten  it :  But  commonly  after  the  Water  is  evacu- 
tted,  we  take  out  the  Pipe,  and  lay  on  the  Aperture  a  Plaijler 
f  Cerufe  E,  then  a  Boljler  F,  wetted  in  attringenr  Wine,  and 
he  Sling  G,  that  the  Tetticles,  being  no  longer  fuftain’d  by  the 
Water,  may  be  fupported  by  the  Bandage.  Let’s  now  fee 
sow  our  Ancettors  perform’d  this  Operation  on  the  Purfes  of 
he  Tetticles. 

But  fome  amoogft  them  maintain  d  that  the  Water  might  Operation 
ore  commodiouAy  be  drawn  off  by  a  Seton ,  efpecially  when  with  the 
ere  was  a  Hydrocele  on  both  fides:  They  have  told  us  that  Seton. 
e  mutt  take  a  coarfe  firait  very  long  Needle  H,  thredded  with  * 
gotten  Wick  I,  which  is  to  be  run  thro’  the  Purfes  from  the 
sft  fide  to  the  right,  carefully  avoiding  the  hurting  the  Te- 
iclesj  the  Wick  is  then  left  in,  one  end  of  which  comes  out 
that  end  of  the  Paflage  which  the  Needle  made,  and  the 
.her  at  that  at  whicn  itycame  out.  At  thefe  two  ends  of  the 
/ick,  the  Water  will  continually  dittil  and  drain  out,  ’till there 
not  a  drop  left  in  the  Cavities;  and  when  they  are  perfectly 
ear  d  the  Wick  is  to  be  drawn  out,  two  fmall  Plaifters  laid 
1  the  Apertures,  and  then  cover’d  with  the  Boltter  and  Sling, 
m  the  precedent  Operation.  Q  4  Ths 
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Caufe  of  Women  have  at  their  Matrix  two  Ligaments  which  are 
Hernia V  in  call’d  Round,  from  their  Figure,  and  Inferior  from  their  Si- 
Women.  tuarion;  They  proceed  from  the  lateral  Parts  of  the  Fund  of 
the  Uterus,  one  on  each  fide,  and  in  their  defcent  they  pafs 
thro’  the  Rings  of  the  three  Mufeles  of  the  Abdomen,  then 
dilafine  themfelves  in  the  fhape  of  a  Goofe’s  Foot,  t  hey  in&rt 
themfelves  into,  and  lofe  themfelves  in  the  Thighs;  the  Paf- 
fiige  which  they  make  is  almofi:  like  that  of  the  Spermatic 
Vefiels  of  Men,  and  *tis  by  the  fame  way  on  occafion  of  fomc 
Strain  that  the  Intefiine  and  Epiploon  (lip  out,  and  produce  Her¬ 
nia's  in  Women,  which  give  us  as  much  trouble  to  Cure  as 
tfiofe  of  Men. 

To  this  day  all  Anatomifts  have  believ’d  that  the  ufe  of  thefe 
Ligaments  was  to  hinder  the  Fund  of  the  Matrix  from  flipping 
Ufe  of  the  too  high  up:  Butthe  Bottom  and  Neck  of  th eUterus  being  but 
round  Li-  onc  Continuity,  and  the  latter  being  fo  firmiy  fix’d  to  the 
*  ~  neighbouring  part,  ’tis  fcarce  poflible  that  the  former  fliould 
gamen  s,  ^.afsge  jts  p|ace>  j  fliould  think  Women  very  unhappy,  if  for 

fuch  an  imaginary  Advantage  as  that,  they  fliould  be  forc’d  to 
fuffer  real  Incommodities,  fuch  as  are  the  Pains  occafion’d  by 
thefe  Ligaments  daring  their  Pregnancy,  and  the  Hernia's  to 
which  they  are  liable,  and  from  which  they  would  be  exempt, 
if  there  were  no  pafiage  for  them.  I  own  they  receive  ano¬ 
ther  advantage  by  them,  I  affirm  that  they  advance  the  Fund 
of  the  Matrix  forwards  towards  the  external  Orifice,  as  I  have 
'iaid  in  my  Anatomy ;  their  Structure,  and  the  Neceflity  of  the 
Matrix  advancing  to  meet  the  Seed  in  order  to  receive  it,  prove 
my  Aflertion. 

The  Hernia's  which  Women  labour  under,  commonly  re^ 
main  in  the  Groin,  fometimes  they  defcend  to  one  of  the  Lips 
of  the  external  Orifice,  being  always  caus’d  by  Strains,  as  are 
Mow  to  cure  thofe  of  Men.  They  are  alfo  cur’d  by  the  fame  Remedies  and 
thefe  Her-Bandage>  exceptonly  that  the  Steel-Bandage  or  Trufs  is  not  pro- 
Bia’s,  Per  f°r  them’?  and  that  we  make  ufe  of  the  Inquinal  or  Mu(h- 
room  Bandage.  When  ’tis  attended  with  a  Suffocation,  we 
have  recourfe  to  the  Operation  pra&is’d  on  the  Bubonocele , 
whith  in  the  Sex  is  not  accompanied  with  fuch  grievous  Ac¬ 
cidents  as  in  Men  j  but  Women  are  alfo  more  fubjedt  to  them, 
becaufe  the  way  thro'  which  the  round  Ligaments  pais,  is 
ftraiter  than  the  Pafiage  which  gives  ifiue  to  the  fpermatie 
Veflclsof  Men.  I  havefeveral  times  perform’d  this  Operation 3 
apd  obferv’d  that  the  number  of  Women  on  whom  I  havepra- 
^is’d,  exceed  that  of  the  Men  which  have  fall’fl  wider  xny 
Hand,  <  •  ‘  / 
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Figure  XXIII.  Far  the  OPERATIONS 
of  the  SCROTUM. 


Gkndemen,  having  (hewn  you  the  way  of  curing  Hernia's, 

I  am  now  in  the  next  place  to  demonftrate  to  you  the 
Operations  requifite  to  thofe  which  feem  to  b e  Hernia's  but  are  ^iV€  forts 
indeed  real  Tumours.  I  have  told  you  that  there  are  five  forts0! humours 
of  them,  viz,  the  Hydrocele ,  the  Fneumatocele,  the  Sarcocele ,  m  ^Scro- 
the  Circocele ,  and  the  Humor  ale.  turn. 

The  Word  Hydrocele  comes  from  Hydros,  Water,  and  Kele,Ofthe  Hx' 
which  figmfies  Defcent,  fo  that  this  Difeafe  is  an  amals  of  Wa-  drocele* 
ter  in  the  Purfes  of  the  Tefticles,  whence  ’tis  call’d  the  Dropjie  Ftymolog} 
of  the  Scrotum .  There  are  Signs  which  diftinguifh  it  from  °f  the 
the  Defcent  which  happens  all  at  once,  the  Parts  fall  with  pre-^'M* 

O  i  cip  Station  ffl 
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ft-  yet  reaffiimed  their  Spring  and  natural  Contradbions.  Some 
Operators  make  their  Patients  fwallow  leaden  Bullets,  but  that 
'Remedy  a-  Practice  is  dangerous;  and  ’tis  much  better  to  give  them  fome 
gctinft  them  Glaffes  of  a  Laxative  Ptifan  to  turn  out  this  excrementitious 
Matter  by  the  way  which  it  ought  to  pafs.  This  I  have  al¬ 
ways  given  with  Succefs,  and  as  boon  as  the  Patient  had  a  Stool* 
the  Vomiting  ceafed:  I  am  obliged  for  this  Pradbice  to  Mon- 
fieur  Moreau,  fir  ft  Phyficianto  the  Dauphinefstyr  hom  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  feen  prefcribe  it  with  Succefs. 

Relation  of  Going  to  meet  the  Dutchejfs  of  Burgundy,  we  ftaid  borne 
a  Cafe  on  time  at  Lion ;  in  which  Place  Monfieur  Parifot,  an  able  Chirurge- 
this  Head,  on  of  that  City,  performed  the  Operation  of  the  Bubonocele  on 
a  young  Lady  in  the  Convent  of  the  new  Converts.  ThePhyi|- 
cians  were  alarmed  at  their  finding  the  Vomitings  not  to  ceafe 
immediately  after  the  finifliing  of  the  Operation,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Cuftom,  accufed  the  Operator,  chaining  him  with 
not  fufficiently  unbridling. the  Rings,  as  they  ordered  in  the 
time  of  the  Operation.  I  was  entreated  to  come  thither,  and 
found  the  Operation  very  well  performed,  they  had  made  the 
Patient  fwallow  feveral  leaden  Bullets,  and  upon  them  yet  three 
or  four  Ounces  of  Quickfilver,  pretending  that  glided  more 
fwiftly  than  the  Bullets-  There  were  four  Phyficians,  one  of 
which  was  Monfieur  Falconet ;  I  fhewed  them  the  mifchievous 
Confequences  which  might  attend  this  Pradbice,  by  repreient- 
ing  to  them,  that  the  Portion  of  the  Inteftines,which  had  been 
enclofed  in  the  Tumour,  mufl  have  been  dilated  by  the  Matter 
contained  in  if,  and  consequently  being  enfeebled,  thefe  Bullets 
and  Quickfilver  might  flop  in  that  Place,  as  in  a  Sack,  and  by 
their  Ponderofity  burft  the  Gut,  and  caufe  the  Death  of  the 
Patient.  I  recounted  to  them  the  Pradiice  of  Monfieur  Mo¬ 
reau,  and  that  very  hour  they  gave  the  Patient  a  Purge,  and 
two  hours  after  another;  as  foon  as  the  Belly  was  open’d  the 
Vomiting  ceafed,  the  Patient  grew  well,  and  the  Phyficians 
were  forced  to  do  Juftice  to  Mr.  Varifot. 

The  foul  I  am  furprized  at  the  Proceedings  of  thefe  Phyficians,  with 
Practice  of  regard  to  Chirurgeons  whom  they  treat  very  rudely  and  im-- 
fome  Thyfi-  perioufly,  and  controul  even  in  the  time  of  their  Operations  5 
dans  with  thefe  Gentlemen  urge  as  a  reafon  for  this  Pradbice,  that  the 
regard  to  Operators  would  continually  commit  Errors  if  not  aflifled  by 
Chirurge-  the  Advice  of  Phyficians.  But  if  a  Chirurgeon  wants  help 
ons  and  A-  whilft  at  work,  he  cannot  be  better  aflifled  than  by  another 
fothecaries .  Chirurgeon  who  is  expert  in  thefe  Operations. 

*  Thefe  Chirurgeons  are  not  the  only  Perfons  fatigu'd  by  the 

Phyficians  of  Lion ,  the  Apothecaries  are  yet  worfe  perfecuted 
by  them.  Thefe  Dodbors  having  in  a  fort  engag’d  and  under¬ 
taken  to  min  them,  fend  all  Perfons  to  buy  the  Medicines, 
which  they  prefcribe,  to  the  fe fusts,  who  have  eredbed  a  fa¬ 
mous  Difpenfary,  and  alfo  have  within  thebe  feven  or  eight 
Tears  eftabliflfd  a  fee  of  Charitable  Sifters  &  t  the  Ho  ft  it  al,  who 
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make  and  fell  all  forts  of  Compofitions;  the  Pretext  which 
they  have  made  choice  of  to  authorife  this  Novelty*  is,  that 
by  thefe  means,  fay  they,  the  Poor  will  gain  fey  the  Profit  re- 
fulting  from  the  felling  of  thefe  Drugs.  But  thefe  Gentlemen 
who  by  thefe  means  pretend  to  advance  the  Reputation  of  their 
Faculty,  don’t  confider  that  by  deftroying  Chirnrgery  and  Phar¬ 
macy,.  they  do  a  very  great  Injury  to  the  Proffffion  of  Ehyfic* 
which  would  be  venerated  thro’  the  whole  World,  if  there 
was  a  ftridt  Union  of  thofe  three  Bodies  of  which  ’tis  com¬ 
pos’d. 

The  next  day  after  the  Operation,  in  dreffmg  the  Patient  w tjynmng 
don’t  take  out  the  Tent,  but  if  it  be  come  out  of  it  felt,  put next  day 
it  in  again:  When  ’tis  well  plac’d  in  the  Rings,  we  leave  it  for  after  t^e 
two  or  three  -Ibys,  and  make  ufe  of  a  ffrong  Digelrive  to  a*  operation, 
void  the  Putrefa&ion  of  the  Parts,  to  which  they  "are  but  too  1 
apt;  we  alfo  pour  on  the  Wound  feme  drops  of  Fioravdntfs  j/^^theVa- 
Balfamto  enliven  it,  and  take  care  to  putina  Tentlarge  enough  tientmafl 
to  occupy  the  whole  Paflage;  this  we  don’t  diminifh  any  other-  wsartpJQ 
wife,  than  in  proportion  that  the  Flefh  returning  denies  it  en-  Bandage 
trance  in  fo  large  a  bulk.  To  conclude,  the  Incifion  being  reverai 
cur’d  and  cicatris’d,  we  oblige  the  Patient  to  wear  a  great' Months  af- 
Bolffer  and  Bandage  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  Months,  forter/  '  ^ 
fear  that  by  fome  frefh  Strain,  the  Intefline  fhould  again  flip  to 
the  place  from  which  it  had  been  driven;  which  has  fometimes 
happen’d  for  want  of  Precaution. 

The  Advantage  refulting  from  this  Operation,  is  that  when  Advantage 
’tis  well  perform’d,  and  the  Patient  well  cur’d  on  one  fide,  he  of  this  ops- 
is  outof  fear  of  any  defeent  on  that  fide,  becaufe  the  Cicatri-  ration.  " 
ling  of  all  the  Parts  retains  the  Guts  and  Epiploon  in  their  Pla¬ 
ces.  It  may  indeed  happen  on  the  other  tide,  and  there  are 
inftances  of  Perfons  who  have  been  oblig’d  to  undergo  the  Ope¬ 
ration  on  each  fide,  at  different  times. 

After  having  inftrudted  you  in  the  ways  of  curing,  as  well  of  the 
by  Bandage  as  Operation,  the  hernia's  which  fall  on  Men,  ’tis  Herniaen 
proper  to  fpeak  of  thofe  to  which  Women  are  liable,  in  order  Women. 
to  afford  them  the  help  which  they  don’t  lefs  want  than  Men 
in  thefe  cruel  Infirmities. 

Women  are  not  indeed  affiidled  with  fo  many  Species  of 
Hernia's  as  Men,  they  have  no  other  than  thofe  we  ftridtly  and 
properly  call  Hernia's ;  I  mean  thofe  which  are  -produc'd  Herma  s 
by  the  Parts,  as  the  Enter  ocele,  the  Epiplocele ,  and  the  Erne-  ^omen  ar§ 
rcepiplccele ,  being  wholly  Ignorant  of  thofe  which  happen  from 
a  Settlement  of  Humours,  and  are  Hernias  only  in  appear¬ 
ance,  that  Sex  not  having  any  Scrotum,  which  is  the  Place 
where  thefe  Infirmities  grow;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  their 
Hernia's  are  almoft always  imperfe<ff,the  Parts  being  more  fre¬ 
quently  oblig’d  to  flop  in  the  Groin,  becaufe  they  don’t  find  % 
inch  a  Purfe  as  the  Scrotum  to  Bide  into.  ■  ^ 
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Manner  of  The  Moderns  have  invented  a  fmall  Inftrument  call'd  the 
ifing  the  Trocar,  or  three  quarters*  L,  becaufe  its  Point  is  triangular*  it 
Trocar.  refembles  the  Trocar  with  which  the  Faracentefis  is  performed 
on  the  Abdomen ,  excepting  only  that  that  is  a  little  lefs :  This 
refemblance  of  the  Inftrument  has  given  occafion  to  fome  to 
call  the  Operation  on  the  Hydrocele*  the  Taracentejis  of  the 
Scrotum .  ’Tis  thus  perform’d,  raife  the  Scrotum  with  the 
left  Hand,  and  fqueefing  or  prefling  it  in  order  to  drive  the 
Water  downwards,  then  you  mull:  proceed  to  Pun&ion,  then 
at  one  pulh  (trike  in  the  Inftrument,  which  will  eafily  pierce 
the  Membranes,  by  reafon  they  are  ftretch’d,  and  withdraw¬ 
ing  it  we  leave  in  the  Wound  the  [mail  Silver  Pipe  M,  which 
was  inferred  whilft  the  Inftrument  was  there  to  direct  it  i 
and  by  this  means  the  Water  is  drawn  out  to  the  laft  drop,* 
and  the  Operator  contents  himfelf  with  the  apparatus  of  a 
foie  Cerufe  Plaifler  N,  laid  on  the  Aperture  made  by  the 
Trocar. 

'fhefe  three  Methods  are  only  palliative,  as  I  have  already 
hiiited,  and  pretend  to  no  more  than  to  draw  the  Water  out 
of  the  Scrotum*  without  any  regard  to  their  confequences :  For 
fome  Months  after  the  Water  begins  to  gather  afrefh  by  flow 
degrees  :  And  the  Purfes  being  tumefied  to  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  as  before,  a  new  Pun&ure  is  to  be  made,  which  mud 
alfo  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  Water  gathers  in  thefe 
Parts. 

But  when  we  refolve  on  a  perfect  Cure  of  the  Hydrocele , 
*tts  not  enough  to  evacuate  the  Water,  ’tis  abfolutely  neceflary 
m  abfolute  to  prevent  its  return  by  filling  up  the  cavity  where  it  gather’d. 
To  perform  which,  after  having  prepar’d  the  Patient  by  ge¬ 
neral  Remedies?  a  train  of  potential  Cauteries ,  that  is  Caujlicsf 
Is  to  he  apply’d  all  along  the  Tumour  ;  and  when  they  have 
had  their  due  effect,  the  whole  length  of  the  Tumour  muft 
be  laid  open  on  the  Scar,  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  Scrotum , 
that  there  may  remain  no  Bag  or  Purfe  :  The  Incifion  is  to  be 
fill’d  with  Pledgets,  and  then  we  muft  procure  its  fuppuration, 
which  d?aws  along  with  it  the  falling  Scars  and  Membranes 
corrupted  by  the  continuance  of  the  Waters  there  :  The  Tu¬ 
nics  or  proper  Membranes  of  the  Tefticles,  which  ought  to  be 
*  preferv’d  with  utmoft  poflible  Care,  muft  not  be  touch'd.  All 

thefe  Parts  being  fuffidently  fuppurated,  and  the  Wound  well 
cleans’d,  we  then  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  cicatrife  well,  which 
is  done  by  the  union  of  the  Tefticle  with  the  Scrotum ,  which 
Parts  fo  join  themfelves  together,  that  leaving  no  vacant 
fpace  betwixt  them,  there  is  not  the  lead  danger  of  a  Re* 


What  re* 
quifite  to 
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Of  all  thefe  Methods  the  laft  is  the  beft  and  moft  fecure* 
but  ic  withal  the  moft  tedious  and  painful ;  wherefore  the  Chi- 
rurgten  frequently  propofes  it  in  vain,  the  Patient  refufing  to 
fubmit  to  it;  but  preferring  the  palliative  Cure,  and  chufing 
rather  fcveral  times  to  filter  the  Pain  occafion’d  by  pun&i- 
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on,  than  to  venture  himfelf  courageoufly  in  the  Hands  of 
the  Operator,  who  freeing  them  from  a  very  uneafie  Infir¬ 
mity,  efpecially  to  married  People,  would  alfo  perfe&ly  cure 
them. 

The  Word  Pneumatocele  comes  from  Pneuma  which  fignifies 
Spirit  of  Air ,  (and  Kele  a  confirm'd  Tumour ,  fo  that  this  E  u  M  A" 
Difeafe  is  an  Impulfe  of  Air  and  Wind  in  the  Scrotum,  tocele. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  Infirmity,  one,  when  Wind  is  anc\  lti. 
fo  interfpers’d  in  the  Intervals  betwixt  the  Fibres  of  the  com-  rt£tnal. 
mon  Membranes  of  thefe  Parts,  which  are  then  tumefied  like 
thofe  of  the  Flelh  of  Animals  which  the  Butchers  have  blown  jP°J*tion  °f 
up,  immediately  after  their  killing:  The  other  is  when  the tw0  forts* 
Wind  is  confin’d  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Dartus,  or  fiecond  invol¬ 
ving  Tumcle  of  the  Tefticles :  In  this  Cafe,  like  the  Water  in 
the  Hydrocele,'^ he  Wind  fometimes  occupies  but  one  of  the 
two  fides,but  at  other  fills  both  the  cavities  of  that  Membrane. 

Thefe  two  forts  of  Pneumatocele’s  are  diftinguifh’d  by  the 
Touch:  When  ’tis  an  Inflation  we  feel  an  Emphyfema ,  and^he 
Tumour  yields  to  the  Finger;  but  when  the  Wind  is  lodg’d 
in  the  cavities  of  the  Dartus ,  the  Tumour  refills  the  touch, 
and  the  Scrotum  is  extended  as  tort  as  a  Foot-Ball.  I  have 
met  with  rafcally  Beggars, who  by  piercing  their  Scrotum ,  and 
blowing  it  up  thro’ a  Straw,  have  fo  fill’d  it  with  Wind,  as  to 
fwell  it  to  an  extraordinary  Bulk :  Which  done,  their  next  Bu- Its  forma- 
finefs  was  to  lay  themfelves  at  a  Church-door,  and  expofe  the tim' 
Scrotum  naked  to  the  view  of  all  Perfons,  by  which  means 
exciting  the  Pity  of  thofe  who  pafs’d  by  them,  they  receiv’d 
their  Charity,  for  which  they  were  oblig’d  to  this  fuppos’d 
Infirmity. 

The  Pneumatocele  occafion’d  by  Inflation,  is  cur’d  by  hot 
and  diflolvent  or  difcuflive  Remedies,  either  taken  inwardly, 
or  applied  to  the  Part :  The  ufe  of  the  King’s  Rofet  Solis ,  the 
Compofltion  of  which  I  have  already  imparted  to  you,  when 
I  treated  of  the  Tympany ,  is  excellent  in  this  Cafe,  as  well  as 
every  thing  elfe  which  fortifies  and  augments  the  natural  heat, 
by  reafon  that  this  Infirmity  proceeds  always  from  a  defici¬ 
ency  of  natural  Vigour,  or  a  relaxation  of  the  natural  Powers 
or  Springs  which  render  the  Digefiion  imperfedt:  In  this  Cafe 
We  make  ufe  of  fortifying  and  carminative  CatapUfms ,  and 
Fomentations  of  Wine,  in  which  is  boil’d  Rofes ,  Cumin,  Camo¬ 
mile,  Melilot  and  all  other  aromatic  Herbs  which  revive  the 
decay’d  heat  of  the  Part,  and  diflipate  the  Wind. 

When  the  Wind  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  Scrotum,  we  make 
fmall  pun&ures  with  the  Needle  O,  in  order  to  let  it  out :  If 
it  does  not  evacuate  by  thefe  too  fmall  punttures,  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  Trocar  P,  as  in  the  Hydrocele .  The  Wind  be¬ 
ing  iffued  out  thro’  the  fmall  Pipe,  we  make  ufe  of  the  fame 
Fomentations  as  above;  we  lay  on  a  Bolfler  moiften’d  in  the 
fame  prepar’d  Wine,  as  hot  as  the  Patient  can  bear  it,  and 
then  fix  the  Sling,  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  this  Cafe. 
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Ofthe$A r-  The  Word  Sarcoceh  is  deriv’d  from  Sttrx,  which  fignifles 
cockle.  Flefh,  and  Kele ,  a  Hernia:  ’Tis  an  unnatural  Tumour,  ga- 
Whence  the  ther’d  near  the  Teflicle,  and  compos’d  of  hard  and  fiirrhous 
name  de-  Flefh ,  frequently  accompanied  with  varicous  Veflels. 
riv*d»  This  Tumour  is  fometimel  produc’d  from  a  fungous  and 

Caufes  of  infenfible  Flefh,  which  firfl  ardes  and  grows  on  the  Teflicle, 
this  In  fir*  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  great  Mufhrooms  do  on  Trees: 

■ rnity.  This  Flefli  refults  from  a  grofs  and  vifcous  Blood,  which  it 

being  impoflible  fhould  return  into  the  Ma fs,  converts  it  felf 
into  Flefh,  filtrating  it  felf  and  flopping  in  the  fibrous  parts  in 
greater  quantity  than  is  n c cellar y  for  their  nouriture;  and  of¬ 
ten  it  comes  by  borne  Blow  or  Bruife  on  the  Teflicle  which 
makes  way  for  theengendring  of  this  Subfiance,  by  reafonthat 
by  the  laceration  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Te- 
fticles,  the  Blood  which  repairs  thither  occafions  an  Ecchymo - 
fis.  and  produces  a  Flefli  very  ffrongly  fix’d  ttf  thofe  Mem¬ 
branes,  The  difference  betwixt  thefe  forts  of  Tumours  and 
real  Defcents,  is  that  they  begin  with  a  final!  fort  of  place, 
which  infenfibly  increasing  becomes  extremely  large:  Fabri- 
cms  averrs  that  he  law  one  of  the  bignefs  of  a  Hat-block, 
th^fc  Fungi  growing  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  excrefcence 
within  the  Noftrils,  which  we  call  a  Folypus:  On  the  contrary, 
Defcents  come  all  at  once,  and  their  Tumour  is  evener,  and 
fofter. 

Thevenin  propofes  the  immediate  proceeding  to  Operation, 
which  according  to  him  is  Amputation,  as  well  of  this  fiiper- 
fluous  flefli  as  the  Teflicle  $  but  a  prudent  Chirurgeon  will 
not  be  fo  hafly.  He  muff  not  have  recourfe  to  Operation  be¬ 
fore  having  try’d  gentler  means,  and  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Indifpofition,  ’tis  not  impoflible  to  diflblve  this,  Flefh;  which 
1  have  fetn  fucceed  with  a  Plaifler,  long  worn,  and  fupported 
by  a  Sling:  I  make  ufe  of  the  three  Salves,  Diabotanum >  the 
Divine  Plaifler,  and  that  of  Vigo,  of  each  of  which  I  take  equal 
Farts  which  I  diflblve  in  Oyl  of  Lillies,  and  fpread  on  a  piece 
of  Leather,  in  which  I  wrap  the  Teflicle:  I  renew  this  Plai¬ 
ner  every  eight  Days,  and  have  found  it  to  produce  good  ef¬ 
fects  with  regard  to  the  hardneffes  remaining  in  thefe  Parts 
after  a  Gonorrhsea  which  has  reach’d  the  Tellicles,  In  thefe 
forts  of  Fidxions,  the  Remedies  which  are  prepar'd,  and  the 
Cataplafms  which  we  cuflomarily  ufe,  diflblve  the  mofl  fub- 
tile  part  of  the  Humour ,  but  the  grofler  which  the  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Teflicle  have  foak’d  up,  drying  there,  form  a 
hardnefs  which  we  diflblve  with  the  mixture  of  the  three 
Flai fler s  above- mention’d . 

*  If  the  Tumour,  inflead  of  diminifhing,  increafes,  we  rnufl 

then  proceed  to  Operation:  But  \Ve  ought  not  immediately  to 
refolve  on  the  Amputation  of  the  Teflicle.  I  advife  on  the 
contrary,  never  to  do  it  unlefs  when  impoflible  to  do  other- 
wife  :  For  the  Teflicks  are  parts  fo  highly  to  be  valued  in  or¬ 
der 
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der  to  the  continuance  of  the  Race  of  Mankind,  that  we  are 
oblig’d  to  take  a  very  particular  care  of  them:  To  which  end  UfeofCm - 
we  apply  a  train  of  Gaudies  to  the  Scrotum  along  the  who \c flics. 
length  of  the  Tumour,  we  procure  the  falling  of  the  Scars, 
and  then  having  difeover’d  the  Flefh  faften’d  to  the  Tedicle, 
we  endeavour  to  wade  or  confume  it  by  flow  Degrees  by  the 
Remedies  preferib’d  by  Art,  ufing  either  corrofive  Powders  or 
Unguents,  and  cauhng  a  sew  Scar  to  fall  every  Day,  in  order 
to  eat  the  Tumour,  and  difingage  the  Tedicle,  which  by  tin's 
means  may  be  preferv’d.  I  have  feen  fbme  Perfons  cur  d  by 
this  Pradlice  s  but  this  Flefh  was  aimed  infenfihle,  and  the 
Gaudies  gave  the  Patient  very  little  Pain :  I  have  aho  met  with 
fome  whole  Flefh  being  more  fblid  and  fenfible,  put  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  fuch  great  Pain,  that’twas  impoflible  to  apply  any 
Corrodve,  and  then  we  ought  to  proceed  to  Amputation.  When  OftheAm- 
5tis  unavoidable*,  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  this  lad  Remedy,  putation  of 
the  Aperture  being  made  by  the  Cauteries,  we  feparate  the  thelefiicle \ 
Tedicle  from  the  common  Membranes^^nd  after  havingdrawn 
it  out  of  the  Scrotum ,  we  made  a  Ligature  on  the  fpermatic 
Veflels  with  a  Thread  Qk  and  cut  them  with  the  SciflarsR,  a. 
half  Finger’s  breadth  below  the  Ligature.  Formerly  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  with  a  hotlron  cauteris’d  che extremities  of  thefePaf- 
fages,  as  Farriers  do  when  they  geld  Horfes,  the  reafbn  of 
which  Pra&'ce  was  to  avoid  an  H&morhage:  But  at  prefentwe 
content  our  felves  with  a  Ligature  as  being  lefs  cruel,  and  yet 
fufficient  to  dop  the  flux  of  Blood.  We  leave  hanging  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Wound,  a  long  end  of  Thread,  in  order  to  pull 
out  the  Scar  of  the  Veflels  when  it  comes  to  fall,  and  with 
Pledgets  fillup  the  place  of  the  loft  Tedicle,  bring  the  Mem¬ 
branes  to  fuppuration,  cleanfe  the  Wound,  and  afterwards  prG“ 
cure  its  cicatrifing. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  the  Chirurgeon  would  footier  cure 
his  Patient  if  at  the  very  firft  he  took  off  both  the  Flefh  and 
Tedicle  :  But  yet  I  prefer  the  attempting  to  confume  this  Flefh, 
before  refolving  on  its  extirpation :  For  in  order  to  both  the 
one  and  the  other  Operation,  the  Aperture  mud:  be  made  ex¬ 
actly  by  Cauteries;  and  the  fecond  Operation  is  retarded  only 
a  few  Days,  during  which  time  the  Gaudies  may  have  found 
tee  Flefh  to  yield :  Which  will  give  the  Chirurgeon  the  fatifl- 
faction  of  curing  the  Patient  and  preferving  his  Tedicle,  and 
befldes  of  having  a£led  purfuant  to  the  Rule  preferib’d  by  the 
greated  Mafters,  which  is  to  trjr  gentle  Remedies,  before  we 
proceed  to  thofe  of  a  rougher  nature. 

The  Varicocele  and  the  Cirjocele  are  two  Difeafes  compris’d  Of  the  V  a- 
under  the  Kirfo  kele ,  which  dignifies  a  dilatation  of  the  Veflels,  Ricocele 
as  well  thofe  which  wt  call  fpermatic ,  as  thofe  with  whom  the  Cir- 
■Scrotum  and  the  Dartus  are  in-  erfpers’d.  The  Etymology  of  socele. 
the  Word  is  deduc  d  from  Ktrfos  which  flgnifies  Varix ,  and  VVhencethe 
Kele,  Hernia ,  Latin  Authors  have  given  the  name  of  Ramex  name  of 
to  this  Difeafe.  There  Cirfbcele, 
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sphere  are  two  forts  of  Cirfocele ,  one  when  the  V eins  of  the 
Scrotum  an dDartus  are  dilated,  when  ’tis  call’d  Varicocele  j  and 
the  other  when  the  Dilatation  happens  to  the  Spermatic  Veffels, 
which  is  then  called  Cirfocele .  < 

The  Varicocele  difcovers  it  felf  at  fight,  without  being  lo 
much  as  touch’d,  we  difcern  thofe  Veflels  to  be  fwoln  and 
diftorted,  which  creep  on  th t  Scrotum  like  Wine  branches,^  and 
are  full  of  thick  grofs  Blood,  whofe  courfe  being  flacken  d  in 
the  Veins  of  the  Scrotum ,  that  Humour  during  the  time  of  its 
flay  there  being  inceffantly  augmented  by  a  frefh  fupply  of  the 
fame  which  follows  it,  caufes  a  considerable  Dilatation  of  the 
Tunics  and  Dudfs,  in  which  confifts  what  we  call  Varices , 

The  Cirfocele  is  difcover  d  by  the  touch,  we  feel  the  VeiTels 
duck  to  the  upper  part  of  theTefticle,  hard  and  thick  as  Earth 
Worms*  whofe  form  they  ordinarily  affume,  being  as  tortu¬ 
ous  as  when  thofe  Worms  central  themfelves:  This  Infir¬ 
mity  proceeds  from  the  fame  Caufe  as  the  Varicocele ,  that  is, 
from  vifeous  fpiflated  Blood  which  is  hardly  able  to  reafeen  , 
in  order  to  mingle  with  the  Mafs  in  its  paftage  tnro  the  great 
Trunks  of  the  Sanguinary  Veffels. 

I  agree  with  all  Authors,  that  thefe  Difcafes  are  occaiion  d 
by  the  grofsnefs  of  the  Blood  $  but  we  muff  add  two  difpon- 
tiens  which  depend  on  Mechanicks,  and  the  ftrudfure  of  the 
Parts.  The  firft  is,  that  the  Blood  convey’d  into  the  Veffels 
of  the  Scrotum  not  having  in  it  felf  any  motion  to  ftimulate 
its  advancing,  muff  neceflarily  remain  hill  exprefs  d  by  the 
adfion  of  fome  Organ:  The  ft^nd  is,  that  there  being  neither 
Mufcles  nor  Membranes  whir  *  can  prefs  the  Channels  to  force 
the  Blood  to  continue  its  courfe  »  the  portion  of  that  Humour 
which  could  not  ‘pofiibly  re-afeend  ;  and  that  which  comes 
thither  afrefh,  will  by  their  continuance  there  forcibly  en¬ 
large  the  Tunics  of  the  fame  Dudtss  for  two  things  caufe  the 
Blood  to  Bow  in  the  Veins,  the  one  is  the  Impulfion  of  the 
Arterial  Bloody  which  the  potent  contradfion  of  the  Heart,  and 
the  proper  fpring  of  the  Arteries  dart  into  the  farts,  and  the 
other  the  prefture  of  the  Mulcles  and  Membranes.  This  lail 
affiftance  is  wanting  in  this  cafe,  io  that  nothing  betides  the 
fir  ft  is  capable  of  producing  this  Motion,  and  ^frequently  that 
is  not  vigorous  enough  to  force  the  Blood  to  continue  its 
courfe,  which  contributes  to  thefe  Difeafes,  efpecially  when 
the  Blood  is  too  thick. 

When  I  tell  you  that  thefe  Infirmities  are  Dilations  of  the 
Veffels  of  the  Tefticle,  and  of  the  Scrotum ,  or  the  Bartm ,  I 
would  be  underftood  to  fpeak  of  the  Veins  only,  for  they 
never  afted  the  Arteries:  If  an  Artery  fhould  dilate  it  felf, 
’twou’d  be  an  Apeurifma ,  and  would  be  accompanied  with 
Puliation,  but  in  our  Cafe  ’tis  always  the  lurcharge  of  the 
Veins  which  produces  the  Varicocele  and  Cirjocele , 
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Thefe  Difeafes  don’t  occafioa  any  exquifite  Pain,  they  are 
fupportable,  and  only  caufe  a  heavinefs  and  reftlefsnefs  which 
render  the  Patient  uneafie,  and  oblige  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  Chirurgeon.  Corpulent  and  Sanguine  Men  are  moft  fub- 
je£t  to  thefe  Difeafes,  and  moft  frequently  thofe  who  abftain 
from  Venery,  and  rarely  thofe  who  take  the  Pleafures  of  Mar¬ 
riage. 

The  Cure  of  them  is  difficult,*  we  may  venture  to  attempt 
the  Varicocele ,  but  it  does  not  generally  facceed  in  the  Cirfo - 
celes  wherefore  the  Chirurgeon  ought  not  rafhly  to  promife  its 
Cure. 

In  cafe  of  a  Varicocele ,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  begin  with  di-  prepAratg~ 
reding  the  Patient  to  bleed  feveral  times,  in  order  to  lighten  on  0fthe 
the  repletion  of  the  Veflels,  and  then  oblige  him  to  a  very  pafientt 
regular  Regimen  to  avoid  Plenitude ;  then  lay  on  the  part  a 
large  Bolfter  i#oiften*d  in  aftringent  Wine,  and  above  that  muft 
be  fix’d  the  Sling,  which  fuftains  and  prefles  the  parts  in  or¬ 
der  to  facilitate  the  flowing  of  the  Blood  into  its  ordinary 
courfe.  The  Ancients  cauteriz’d  the  Veins  in  feveral  places 
with  adual  and  pointed  Cauteries  ;  but  this  too  cruel  Pradice 
is  no  longer  in  ufe.  *Tis,  at  prefent,  found  much  more  rea- 
fonable  to  open  the  part  with  the  Launcet  S,  when  the  Pa¬ 
tient  finds  no  relief  from  the  general  Remedies,  as  the  Aftrin¬ 
gent  Wine  and  the  Sling,  the  Chirurgeon  is  then  to  open  the 
Veins  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  moft  tumefied;  he  muft 
make  them  difcharge  all  their  Blood,  then  make  ufe  of  the 
fame  Wine  and  Sling,  and  by  that  means  he  may  cure  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  making  way  for  the  frefti  Blood  to  continue  its  Circula¬ 
tion. 

If  it  be  a  CirfoceU ,  all  Authors  agree,  that  there  is  but  one 
way  to  cure  it,  which  is  Amputation  of  the  Tefticie ;  but  in 
my  Opinion  the  Remedy  is  worfe  than  the  Difeafe,  for  which 
reafon  I  never  made  ufe  of  it.  But  advife  the  Patient  to  bleed 
from  time  to  time,  to  take  care  not  to  eat  too  much,  nor  al¬ 
low  himfelf  in  any  violent  Exercife ;  but  to  wear  a  Sling  con¬ 
tinually,  which  faves  him  in  fome  meafure  from  the  Pain 
which  the  Tefticie  would  caufe,  if  it  was  not  fuftain’d :  And 
without  we  are,  at  leaft,  obliged  by  an  indifpenfable  neceflity, 
we  ought  not  to  propofe  the  Cure  of  this  Infirmity  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  a  Tefticie,  fince  it  may  be  rendred  fupportable  by 
the  abovemention’d  means. 

The  fifth  and  laft  Species  of  the  Difeafes  which  happen  to 
the  Scrotum ,  and  to  which,  on  account  of  refemblance,  we  °fthe 
give  the  Name  of  Hernia,  or  the  Humoral  Hernia ,  fo  call’d  Humoraj, 
becaufe  compofed  of  the  Humours  which  throw  themfelves  in-  Hernia. 
tp  that  Bag.  .  ' 

The  Humeral  Hernia  is  then  a  Settlement  of  Humours  pro-  n  r  .  .  , 
duc’d  by  flow  degrees  in  the  Scrotum ,  fo  that  ’tis  properly  an  ne<m  t0%i 
ziUr'e([*  cf  produc’d  in  this  part® 
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When  the  Body  is  in  a  Cacochymical  State,and  by  the  Corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood  difpos'd  to  an  Abfcefle,  the  Settlement  may 
happen  in  the  Scrotum  as  well  as  any  where  elfe  ;  but  com¬ 
monly  the  Abfteffe  is  determin’d  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  part  by  the 
Primitive  Caufe,  as  here  by  a  Blow  or  a  Fall  which  may  have 
hurt  or  bruis’d  the  Scrotum,  ox  after  the  Puntdion  in  the  Hydro¬ 
cele,  for  want  of  a  Sling,  or  by  the  performance  of  a  violent 
Exercife,  there  may  happen  a  Flux  of  Humours  to  this  part$ 
which  may  grow  to  an  AbfeeJJe,  as  I  obferv’d  in  the  Steward 
of  the  [ueen’s-Houfhold ,  the  Fault  of  which  was  charg’d  on 
the  Chirurgeon  which  perform’d  the  Pundfure,  th o’  he  per¬ 
form’d  it  very  well.  A  Gonorrhea  ill  cur’d,  and  fall’n  on  the 
TefHcle,  will  alfo  produce  an  Ab/cejje-,  and  feveral  other  Acci¬ 
dents,  are  capable  of  bringing  this  lndifpofition#^ 

The  Humours  which  throw  themfelves  into  the  Scrotum , 
always  do  fo  in  a  large  quantity,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the 
low  fituation,  as  becaufe  that  part  is  capable  of  the  reception 
of  them. 

This  Difeafe  is  known  by  the  Tumour  and  Tenfion  of  the 
Purfes,  and  by  the  Pain  and  Rednefs  of  them,  and  by  the 
Fever  which  accompanies  them,  which  engages  the  Chirurge¬ 
on  to  have  fpeedy  recourfe  to  general  and  particular  Reme¬ 
dies. 

Bleeding  mud  not  be  fpared  in  this  cafe,  the  Regimen  of 
Trepara -  muft  pe  very  fight,  the  Patient  taking  Broths  only  to 

uon  of  the  j^ep  him  aplve;  The  Belly  muft  be  kept  open  by  gentle  and 
Patient.  ^nodyne  Clyfters,  and  he  mud  continue  lying,  to  avoid  adrnini- 
Itring  an  apportunity  to  the  Humours  of  falling  into  the 
Part. 

The  Chirurgeon  then  tries  the  refolution  of  them  by  Medi¬ 
caments,  and  warm  and  adrirtgent  Cataplafms  apply'd  to  the 
part:  They  are  compos’d  of  th  t  four  Meals  or  Flowers,  Powder 
of  Kofes ,  Camomile,  Melilot,  Pomgranate  Shells ,  Terra  Cimolia » 
all  boyi’d  with  Hydromel,  and  a  Lye  prepared  from  Wine 
Branches ;  The  application  of  thefe  Pultices  muft  be  frequent¬ 
ly  renew’d,  becaufe  the  frefh  ones  have  the  bed  effedb,  and 
the  Indifpofition  is  preding.  If  after  the  ufe  of  theie  Reme¬ 
dies  we  find  no  diminution  of  the  Tumour  j  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  difeern  that  ’tis  difpofed  to  Gangrene,  which  happens 
very  foon  to  this  part,  we  mud  not  defer  opening  of  it. 

Operation .  When  necedity  prefTes,  the  Chirurgeon  immediately  pro¬ 

ceeds  to  Operation  with  the  Lancet  T  ;  but  if  it  may  be  delay’d 
•  two  or  three  Hours,  he  mud  apply  a  train  of  Gaudies,  on 

which  he  makes  his  Aperture  after  they  have  perform’d  their 
ede£h  This  way  is  preferable  to  t’  ^  Lancet,  becaufe  the 
Scar  being  fall’n,  the  Aperture  is  h  r,  and  we  can  more 
commodioufly  convey  into  the  Worn  d  proper  Remedies  to 
cleanfe  it;  then  he  dredes  it  with  quickening  and  balfamic Un¬ 
guents,  in  order  to  redd  the  Corruption  which  is  but  too  fre¬ 
quent 
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*n  t^le^e  Parts>  by  reaibn  they  are  of  a  very 
ti  'exture>  and  the  Filiations  which  they  contain  draw 

^Jr  lLgreat  tua^ify  of  Humours.  Amongft  others  I  have 
erinr,*  ’  j  OIV'  Patient  whole  Scrotum  and  Dart  us  were  lo 

lh?y  intirely  fel1  cff>  and  the  Tefticles  were 
j  ,  '  -p. 1  p  .or  common  Membranes,  he  was  yet  cur’d 
yTt  i£Ty/nd  Care  of  the  Chirurgeon.  * 

thSrLir!,P°7tton  15  ca!1?d  **"#’  which  is  deriv’d  from  Of  the 
Tinnen-  !  °pd  Races ,  which  fignifies  a  bit  of  u fed  or  wetted  Relaxa- 
fiapcr'ncj  tk3U  C  In  ca^  tbe  Scrotum  is  fo  thin,  flabbv  and  tion  of  the 
xxrirfv  m  “  refembles  a  wetted  worn  out  Rag;  but  this  Scrotum, 
nr  fL  C0JPsfs  taken  in  two  Sen fes,  either  for  the  Difeafe, 

.  °Peratl°n  proper  to  it.  When  underftood  of  the  Dif- 
aC’  *•  COO]e.J  jrom  Rftcos,  as  I  have  told  you;  when  of  the 
ns  deducd  from  Roffsin  which  fignifies  to  cut,  by 

relax’d.  W  cutting  oF  th e Scrotum,  which  is  very  much 

^f^xat^on  In  a  Senie  is  lefs  to  be  regarded  as  a 
i  eb  *  an  as  an  Infirmity;  which  is  remedied  by  obliging 
hin^  atIe/11'  ro  wear  a  Sling,  which  does  not  fatigue  him,  nor  /- 
j^.^er  ^  e  p^riormance  of  ail  the  Functions  ncceflary  to 


„,SVR;laXat!'°n,proceeds  from  an  abundance  of  Humidity,  Cttufe 
which  foaxs  into  this  part,  and  caufes  it  to  extend  beyond  its  ’ 

than  when  d  'v^len  ni°iHen,d  is  more  capable  of  exteniion 

and  Aftringent  Remedies  are  proper  for  its  Cure:  Medica- 
rt//  JnA  Llme:mter'  win*  in  which  are  boy  Pd  Wormwood,  ments pro  - 
r  •  *  3  d  Cwnw.  Thefe  Remedies  muft  be  preferr’d  to  Ope- per  for  it. 
ration,  which  ought  not  to  be  pra&is’d  on  any  but  thofe  who t  1 
are  rejolvd  to  be  quickly  and  perfe<%  cur’d,  and  who,  mau- 

ger  aii  t  lat  we  can  offer  to  the  contrary,  are  refolved  to  un¬ 
dergo  it.  . 


f??  rep3re  por.tbe  performance  of  it,  we  mud,  as  in  all 
ether  Jperauoiis^ifpofe  the  apparatus,  which  confiftsin  a  pair 
cijjars,  a  Needle  threaded  with  a  wax  Thread,  lome  flat 
r ledgers  covered  with  forne  Aftringent  Ingredient,  a  17 aider 
of  Cerufe,  a  Roifier,  and  a  Sling. 

Before  the  Operation  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  caufe  the  Tefti-  Manner  of 
cles  to  be  railed  up  by  a  Servant;  then  drawing  the  Scrotum  Operation, 
downwards,  tie  cuts  off  what  he  judges  fuperfluous  with  the 

°Cr*  »rS  ^  ln  *arne  mannsr  as  we  cut  off  a  piece  of  Cloath 
which  we  find  too  long ;  then  with  the  Needle  V,  threaded 
with  the  wax  Thread  X,  by  the  Furriers  Suture  he  joins 
the  two  edges  of  the  cut  Skins,  lays  the  Pledgets  on  the  Su¬ 
ture,  which  he  covers  with  a  Planter  and  Bolder,  and  kftly 
with  a  Sling.  J 

After  the  Operation  the  Patient  is  put  into  his  Bed,  which 
ae  is  obliged  to  keep  far  feme  time;  he  is  drefs’d  as  a  Ample 

Wound? 
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Wound,  and  when  the  Chirurgeon  believes  the  re-union  to  be 
compleated  he  withdraws  the  Thread,  and  after  the  perfect  Cure 
,  obliges  him  to  wear  the  Sling  for  fome  Months. 

Advant a-  Though  this  Operation  is  not  much  practis’d,  it  has  yet  its 

ges  drawn  Advantages  when  once  oyer  ;  for  the  Tefticles  being  thus  fu- 
from  if.  ftain’d,  and  no  longer  hanging  down,  they  ceafe  to  draw  the 
fpermatick  Veflels  by  their  own  weight,  and  to  caule  any 
more  that  melancholy  Uneafinefs  which  quite  difpirits  thole 
who  labour  under  this  Inconvenience* 

Of  C  a-  If  I  have  talk’d  to  you  hitherto  of  feveral  Chirurgical  Ope- 
STRATION.  rations,  and  if  I  have  demonftrated  them  to  you,  ’twas  only 
to  inffrud  you  in  the  manner  of  performing  them  well,  anda 
by  their  afiiftance,  curing  an  infinite  number  of  Difeafes  which 
It  ought  to  require  them.  But  in  treating  at  this  time  of  Caftration,  my 
be  forbid-  intention  is  lefs  to  inffrud:  than  diflwade  you  from  the  Pradice 
dtn*  °f  it»  and  fhew  you  that  an  Operation  fo  pernicious  to  Man¬ 
kind,  and  the  Publick,  ought  to  be  ablblutely  banifh’d. 

The  Author  of  Nature  would  not  render  particular  Beings 
immortal  in  themlelves,  but  has  permitted  them  to  perpetuate 
Animals  themfelves  by  producing  one  another,  each  in  its  refpe&ive 
md  Plants  Species.  To  underftand  the  manner  how  Generation  is  per- 
produced  by  form’d,  we  muff  know  that  from  every  Animal  there  proceeds 
Eggs.  a  certain  Matter,  which  joining  it  feif  in  a  proper  place,  with 
that  which  is  difengaged  from  an  Animal  of  another  Sex,  en¬ 
genders  a  third  Animal,  which  retains  the  Species  of  thefe  two » 
and  from  every  Plant  which  has  the  virtue  of  both  Sexes,  there 
feparates  a  Seed  capable  of  producing  a  Plant  like  that  from 
which  it  was  feparated.  That  which  is  loofen’d  from  the  Fe¬ 
male  is  called  an  Egg,  becaufe  it  enclofcs  an  Animal  in  little, 
which  the  Gorpufcules,  communicated  by  the  Male,  vivifie. 
’Tis  an  uniform  way  which  God  has  made  ufe  of  to  form  all 
living  Creatures,  Man  himfelf  not  being  excepted  from  this 
general  Rule  :  There  is  only  this  difference,  that  the  volant 
Animals,  the  Fifties  and  Infeds  cover  their  Eggs  without  them¬ 
felves,  but  Women  and  the  Females  of  other  Animals  cover 
them  within  themlelves,  fo  that  we  may  affirm  that  all  Beings 
proceeding  from  Eggs,  giving  that  name  to  Grains  or  Seeds, 
becaufe  they  very  much  reiemble  them  :  But  all  thefe  Eggs 
would  be  unfruitful  if  the  Mafculine  Seed  was  not  filtrated 
through  the  Tefticlcsof  the  Males  5  if  then  we  deprive  Man  of 
them,  or  render  Women  Barren,  we  hinder  the  moff  beauti¬ 
ful  Operation  of  Nature,  nargely,  the  perpetual  Confervation 
of  Mankind  by  fucceffive  Reproductions.  For  this  reafon  *tis 
the  Intereff  of  Kingdoms  and  Republicks  tooppofe  Caffration; 
thofe  on  whom  *tjs  perform’d  are  all  ufelefs  People,  being  in¬ 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  iiourifhing  of  Sciences,  to  main- 
,  tain  Commerce,  or  cultivate  the  Earth,  not  having  any  Vigour 

to  iuppoFt  their  Labours,  or  refiff  their  Enemies, 

The 
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\  THe  Turks,  amongfl  whom  this  Operation  is  in  ufe,  are  ex-  Why  Ca- 
cufed,  on  account  of  the  Plurality  of  Wires  allow’d  by  their  fir  at  ion  aU 
Law,  which  engages  them  to  retain  feveral  Domefticks  to  tow'd  a~ 
keep  them,*  and  by  reafon  of  the  heat  of  the  Climate,  the  Wo-  mongflthe 
men  of  thole  Countries  being  very  Amorous,  and  in  defect  of  Turks, 
their  Husbands  fatisfying  their  Pattons  with  Slaves,  it  very  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  they  Caftrate  them  before  they  place  them 
near  their  Wives,  and  then  they  are  called  Eunuchs,  from 
whom  they  cut  at  that  time  the  Yard  as  well  as  Telficles,  for 
fear  they  fhould  divert  the  Women  with  that  part. 

Amongft  the  Italians  Callration  is  very  frequent,  from  ano-  Frequent 
ther  Motive.  They  are  fuch  lovers  of  Mufick,  that  as  foon  in  Italy  ' 
as  they  find  a  Boy  which  has  a  difpofition  to  Sing  well,  they 
Caufe  him  to  be  gelded  to  fave  his  Voice,  performing  this  Ope¬ 
ration  on  yougg  People  in  a  time  in  which  they  don’t  forefee 
its  Confequen'ces.  But  they  all  of  them  have  time  to  repent 
what  they  have  fuffer’d,  as  I  have  heard  the  Italians  of  the 
King’s  Mufick  fay,  they  being  at  the  point  of  Defpair  to  find 
themfelves,  for  the  Charms  of  their  Voice,  which  alone  remains, 
in  an  imperfect  Condition,  which  feparates  them  from  fami¬ 
liarity  with  other  Men,  and  expofes  them  to  the  Contempt  of 
the  fair  Sex. 


’Tis  a  miftake  that  caft  rated  People  are  exempt  from  certain 
Difeafes,  as  the  Gout ,  Leprofie ,  or  EUphantiafis ,  and  fudden 
Death:  Experience  convinces  us,  that  befides  the  Difeafescom- 
mon  to  all  Men,  Eunuchs  have  befides  feveral  Deficiencies  ne-  v- 
culiar  to  themfelves :  They  /link,  they  are  of  a  yellow  Hue,  the  ““JL 
Vifagc  jorm filed,  and  their  Voice  effeminate ;  they  are  Inf&cia&ie, 
Dijfemblers,  Cheats ,  and  we  don’t  find  them  prasSile  any  hu¬ 
man  Virtue,  3 


*Tis  then  with  reafon  that  I  condemn  Callration,  and  that  I 
don’t  pretend  to  fhew  you  how  ’tis  perform’d.  If  there  are 
any  Chirurgeons  barbarous  enough  to  defire  to  learn  it,  I  refer 
them  to  the  Farriers  and  Sowgelders,  who  execute  it  on  Horfes 
ana  Dogs  j  and  who  will  infirud:  them  better  than  I,  becaufe 
I  never  did  it,  nor  will  I  ever.  I  will  only  hint  to  you,  that  if  Manner  of 
it  happens  that  thefe  Parts  are  corrupted,  and  the  Peribn  cannot  Ca/lration^ 
otherwife  be  cured,  after  having  open’d  the  Membrane  of  the 
Scrotum,  the  Operator  mutt,  without  injuring  the  fpermatick 
Vettels  of  their  coverture,  bind  them  about  a  Finger’s  breadth 
above  the  place  where  he  would  cut  them,  and  after  the  Incifion 
Jet  an  end  of  the  Thread  hang  out  of  the  Wound,  that  they  don’t 
flip  into  the  Belly  where  they  may  happen  tofeatterfome  Blood ; 
and  to  have  the  liberty  to  withdraw  the  Portion  which  Nature 
will  feparate :  What  remains,  is  to  ply  the  Wound  with  Dige- 
ftives,  Defenfives,  Embrocation,  and  making  ufe  of  Bolfters  and 
a  Sling,  without  forgetting  general  Remedies,  as  Bleeding, 

Uyfters,  &c. 
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Figure  XXIV.  Of  the  OPERATIONS  to 
performed  on  the  A  N  U  S, 


What ,  the 
Anus  is. 


ft 


requires 
jive  Opera 
ttorOf. 


H  E  Anus  is  afflicted  with  as  many  or  more  Dihempers 
than  any  other  part  o:  the  Body*  by  reafon  that  being  the 
Common  Shore  through  which  pafs  all  the  greareil  Impurities, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  Sink  of  all  the  filth  of  the  Kitchen,  it  mult 
needs  be  frequently  irritated,  andfubjedl  to  Sediments,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  acrimonious'  Humours  determined  to  this  part. 
Some  of  thefe  Difeafts  are  cured  by  Remedies,  which  are  ei¬ 
ther  general  or  particular,  and  others  by  manual  Operation  s 
Which, laft  are  thofe  which  I  now  propofe  to  treat  on,  and  at 
the  fame  time  difplay  the  Operations  which  they  require, 
.  which  I  reduce  to  live,  viz,-  the  firB:  is  that  of  piercing  of  the 
Anus  when  clos’d  j  the  fecond,  the  reducing  the  Gut  when 
fallens  the  third  is,  curing  ths  Condyloma,  Crijta ,  Rhagades  and 
j Fungi,  which  happen  to  this  Organ  >  the  fdurt  his,  the  Cure  of 
the  Hemorrhoids  or  Piles  j  and  the  filth,  the  opening  of  a  F s- 
Jhda  in  the  Anus, 


Some 
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Some  Authors  tell  us,  that  the  Fundament  may  he  twowaysCaufes  of 
dos’d,  either  naturally,  as  when  a  Child  comes  into  the  World  the  lofure 
without  any  Aperture  $  or  accidentally,  when  through  negli-  of  the  Anus. 
gence,  the  ulcerated  edges  of  that  parr  are  left  to  glue  together 
and  cicatrize.  I  have  feen  Children  born  with  ^heir  Fundament 
clos’d,  but  I  never  found  any  who  had  that  parr  accidentally 
clos  d,  but  on  the  contrary  believe  it  to  be  impoflible,  by  rea- 
ion  that  the  great  Excrements  which  daily  iftue  out  ar  it,  ob¬ 
lige  it  to  open  to  make  way  for  them,  not  allowing  a  fufHcient 
time  to  the  hides  of  the  Ulcers  there  form’d  to  join  together^ 

Wherefore  looking  on  this  fort  of  clofure  as  imaginary,  I  fhall 
only  treat  of  that  which  is  natural. 

’Tis  not  generally  perceiv’d  the  firft  day  of  the  Child’s  Birth, 
that  it  has  this  defed: ;  hut  the  fecund  or  third,  when  it  has 
not  foul’d  it  h#f,  we  mull  '>xamine  the  caufe  of  it  :  The  Chi- 
rurgeon  muff  remedy  it  as  foon  as  difcovfcr’d,  becaufe  the  Child 
will  be  loft,  if  we  don’t  provide  a  fpeedy  iftue  for  its  detain’d 
Excrements :  Thefe  very  Excrements  will  fomedrru's  facilitate 
the  Operation ;  for  pr^fiing  on  the  Membrane  which  ferves  to 
hinder  th  tr  coming  forth,  they  difcover  the  Place  where  the 
Aperture  is  to  be  made.  If  this  Membrane  is  thin,  ’tis  eaftly 
pierced;  but  if  thick  and  ftrong,  as  I  met  with  it  in  a  Patient, 
where  the  mark  of  the  Anus  fcarely  appear’d,  more  Pains  are 
requifite  to  make  the  neceflary  Hole  there.  To  this  end  we  Manner  of 
may  make  ufo  of  the  Lancet  A,  or  the  Inc  ifion  Knife  B,  thru  ft-  the  Opera* 
ing  it  in  ’till  we  find  iftue  out  the  black  Matter  called  Mosco  ~tim* 
niurrii  which  Infants  void  immedately  after  their  Birth.  This 
Aperture  is  to  be  made  by  two  Incifioas  which  crofs  one  another 
in  the  place  which  is  to  be  the  middle  of  the  Aperture  of  the  Fun¬ 
dament,  which  will  the  moredifpofeit  to  take  the  round  Figure 
of  the  Anus,  than  if  it  were  perform’d  by  a,  Angle  long  Tncifion. 

After  allowing  the  Child  time  to  evacuate,  wethruft  in  the  Lint  Dr  effing*  1 
’lent  C,  charged  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  beat  up  with  a  little 
Oil  5  the  bulk  and  hardnefs  of  the  Tent  is  to  be  fo  proportion¬ 
ed  as  not  to  give  much  pain,  and  to  leave  liberty  for  the  frefti 
Excrements  to  pufh  forth  in  cafe  there  be  any  to  come  out  s 
then  are  to  be  applied  the  Pledget  D,  and  the  Plaifler  E,  next 
to  that  the  Bolfter  F,  and  above  that  the  other  Boljler  G,  the 
whole  being  fatten’d  and  kept  on  by  the  Band  fhap  d  like  a  T, 
mark’d  H. 

Tis  needlefs  to  make  ufe  of  a  hollow’d  Tent,  as  we  do  in 
cafe  of  other  Apertures,  becaufe  there  is  no  reafon  to  fear  the 
reunion  fucceeding.  If  on  the  firft  day  we  happen  not  to  have  , 
made  the  Aperture  large  enough,  nor  of  the  Figur^  which  it 
ought  to  be,  it  mutt  be  amended  the  next;  and  to  perfect  this  Horo  to  re* 
Operation,  with  the  point  of  the  Incifiom  Knife,  we  oifengage  aifie  the, 
and  unbridle  each  fold  or  wrinkle  of  the  Circumference  or  (he  Operation 
Anus,  cutting  the  Membrane  which  caufes  the  clofure  in  the 
foape  of  afmall  Rote,  that  nothing  may  remain  which  may  for 
toe  future  hinder  its  opening  as  much  as  the  great  Excrements 
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'Reduction 
of  the  In- 

TEST  IN  UM 

Rectum. 


require,  in  order  to  their  paftage  out,  and  to  (hut  exactly  sftei 
their  Evacuation. 

rhe  *Tis  needlefs  to  prepare  the  Apparatus'  before  the  Operation, 

rat„s  H  becaufe  in  the  fir  ft  place  ’twould  be  to  lofe  thofe  Moments 
which  ought  to  be  employ’d  in  relieving  the  Suffering  infant, 
and  the  interval  which  neceflarily  ralis  betwixt  the  Operation 
and  the  Dreffing,  in  order  to  allow  the  Child  time  to  void  the 
Mceamium  and  detain'd  Excrements,  is  fufficient  ior  tnis  Pre¬ 
paration.  _  .  . 

This  Inteftine  fometimes  falls,  and  comes  out  m  Children 
when  they  are  fufier  d  to  Cry  too  much,  and  in  adult  Persons 
which  may  have  ftrain’d  themfelves  on  feveral  Occasions. 
When  it  turns  out  like  the  Finger  of  a  Glove,  and  comes  fortn 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  Strain  was:  I  have  feen  it  come 
out  half  a  Foot  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  the  Pf"m.  This  Ac¬ 
cident  happens  to  thofe  who  have  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  by 
the  draining  Efforts  which  they  make  to  Pifs;  and  frequently 
during  the  Operation  for  the  Stone,  this  Inteftine  not  only  vio¬ 
lent]  v  thrufts,  out  the  Excrements  which  it  contains,  but  comes 
out  ‘it  felf,  being  ftitnulatcd  by  the  Pains  which  the  Patient 
endures  in  that  Operation,  which  ought  not  to  hinder  the 
Operator  from  continuing  his  Courfej  for  after  that  the  Stone 
is  extracted,  he  eafily  reftores  the  Inteftine  to  its  place.  •  The 
Griping  Pains  caus’d  by  the  Dyfentery  frequently  force  out  this 
Gut,  and  at  other  times  it  is  driven  out  by  the  grievous  Pains 
of  a  hard  Labour :  To  thefe  extraordinary  Efforts  alledged  as 
the  "Caufe  of  this  Indifpofition,  Authors  add  the  Weaknefs  or 
Palfy  of  the  Mufcles-eaH’d  the  Ere  Bor  s  of  the  Anus,  as  alfo  the 
exceffive  abundance  of  Humidities  which  foak  into  thefe 
parts.  * 

„  A  Chirurgeon  cannot  miftake  this  Biftemper,  fince  the  fir  ft 

!  V  elance  of  the  Eye  difeovers  it }  wherefore  without  lofing  any 
time  in  examining  the  Patient,  or  the  Spectators,  from  what 
caufe  it  proceeded,  he  muft  prepare  himfelf  to  reduce  it  with 
all  fpeed,  to  which  purpofe  he  is  notlto  trouble  himfelf  to  dif- 
pofe  the  Apparatus  "till  he  has  reftor’d  the  Gut  to  its  place.  If 
he  can  quickly  get  iome  hot  Wine,  with  that  he  is  to  Wsfn 
the  part  W  the  Gut  which  is  come  out  with  a  Linnen  Cloth 
or  a  Spunge,  then  comprefling  it  gently  with  his  Finger,  and 
thrufting  it  back  he  caufes  it  to  re-enter,  which  is  fometimes 
very  eafily  done.  Thofe  iubjedt  to  this  lading  out,  may  them- 
*  felves  perform  the  Reduction,  as  thofe  which  have  Befcents 

often  reduce  them  with  lefs  Pain  than  others  do.  Some  Chil¬ 
dren  by  their  continual  crying  render  this  more  difficulty  in 
which  c,aie  the  Chirurgeon  takes  the  time  when  the  Inteftine 
contracts  it  felf  by  a  Vermicular  Motion  which  is  proper  to, it  $ 
tor  his  efforts  would  be  vain,  if  he  fhould  fhove  it  back  at  the 
time  when  ’tis  enlarg’d  by  its  Teriftaltic  Motion . 

The  greateft  difficulty  of  this  Operation  is  not  the  returning 

of- this  Gut,  but  the  retaining  of  it  in  its  place  when  reduced* 

v  ' '  '  '  i® 
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is  order  to  which,  as  foon  as  theRedudlion  is  finifhed,  we  lay 
on  the  Anus  a  Bolfier  which  we  caufe  fame  Perfon  to  hold, 
whilft  we  prepare  the  Apparatus,  for  fear  the  Inteftine  fliould 
ftart  out  in  the  interim- 

The  Apparatus  confiifts  in  only  two  ftrong  thick  Borers,  one  Of  the  Ap- 
of  which  is  a  long  one  F»  to  be  plac’d  betwixt  the  two  But-  paratus, 
tocks,  and  the  other  a  fquare  one  G,  to  he  kept  on  the  Anus 
with  the  Bandage  like  a  T,  mark'd  H,  whole  top  is  flit  in  o 
two  parts,  in  order  to  pais  along  the  tides  of  the  Purfes  of  the 
Tefiicles,  and  to  be  faften’d  to  the  circular  Bandage  which 
furrounds  the  Body.  The  Boljlers  are  t©  be  wetted  in  an  ajirin - 
gent  Wine  prepar’d  with  Wormwood,  Galls ,  Pomegranate-  (hells, 

Allom,  and  the  Green  Fruit  of  Guaiacum,  all  boil’d  in  red  Wine, 

The  Wine  rauft  be  ready  at  hand;  for  if  the  Gut  falls  out 
again,  at  the  moment  the  Patient  goes  to  Stool,  before  his 
reduc’d  it  mu# be  wafh’d  with  this  Wine,  which  is  to  be  heat¬ 
ed  every  time  ’tis  us’d.  This  Remedy  is  excellent  for  theCure 
of  thefe  fallings  out  of  the  Returns  for  at  the  fame  time  that 
by  its  aftringem  quality  it  clofes  the  Fibres  of  that  Gut,  by  its 
heat  it  fortifies  the  eredHng  Mufcles. 

What  is  moft  troublefome  in  thefe  forts  of  Infirmities  is, 
that  every  time  the  Patient  goes  to  Stool  the  Inteftine  falls  out 
again,  or  at  Ieaft  is  ready  fb  to  do  :  To  avoid  which,  we  or-  jyiy^rs  Ex* 
der  the  Patient  to  fit  at  that  time  on  a  narrow  diftance  be-  pedients  to 
twixt  two  Boards,  that  the  Buttocks  being  thereby  clos’d  the  kinder  its 
falling  out  of  the  Inteftine  may  be  prevented,  he  muft  extend" -eallm?  out 
Ids  Legs,  and  ftrain  as  little  as  po Bible  in  the  difcharging  irfnfb* 
his  Excrement,  We  may  alfo  on  a  iingle  Plank  make  a  hole  J 
about  the  Diameter  of  a  half  Crown,  and  around  it  place  a 
imall  Roll  er  Cufhion,  which  comprehending  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Anus,  will  hinder  the  falling  of  this  Gut  when 
the  Patient  goes  to  Stool :  If  it  be  a  Child,  its  Mother,  or  fire 
who  has  the  care  of  it,  by  clapping  two  of  her  Fingers  to  the 
Anus  when  it  voids  its  Excrements,  will  prevent  the  frequent 
falling  of  the  Return;  And  to  conclude,  all  the  times  which  it 
conies  out,-  it  muft  be  wafh’d  with  the  Wine  above-menfion’d, 
then  reftor’d,  ano^lways  kept  up  with  the  Bandage,  and  a 
Bolfier  moiften’d  in.  the  fame  Rhine,  which  will  acCuftom  it  to 
continue  in  its  place,  as  I  have  feveral  times  Been. 

Soma  Authors  are  cruel  enough  to  advifb  the  application  of  j[bufe  of 
feveral  actual  Olive-pointed  cauterizing  Irons  red  hot  around  canterifing , 
the  Anus,  to  cauterife  the  circumference  of  that  Part;  they 
pretend  by  thefe  means  to  confume  the  humidity  which  re¬ 
laxes  the  creditor  y  Mufcles,  and  hope  that  the  cieatrifings 
which  remain,  clofing  the  Anus,  will  hinder  its  falling  down 
again.  I  never  faw  this  Operation  practis’d,  and  I  believe  if 
a  Chirurgeon  fnould  be  inclin’d  to  perform  it,  he  would  not 
find  a  iingle  Perfon  who  would  not  oppofeit,  and  with  juftice, 

fence  ’tis  poilxble  to  cure  Difeafes  without  making  ufe  of  red 
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hot  Iron,  which  (trikes  a  horror  even  into  thofe  who  do  but 
hear  it  mention’d. 

Biegoyh  Monfieur  Blegny,  who  did  not  want  for  Inventions,  would 
Invention .  have  us  detain  the  Inteftine  in  its  place  with  a  Turky -Cock's 
Craw*  which  is  to  be  blown  up  in  order  to  fwell  its  Bulk  after 
’tis  introduc’d  into  the  Anus,  which  hinders  that  Gut  from 
descending.  But' as  this  Machine  mud  be  taken  out  and  put 
in  again  every  time  the  Patient  goes  to  Stool,  and  it  being  on 
thofe  ©ccafions  that  the  loteftine  falls  down  afrefh,  I  take  it 
to  be  of  very  little  ufe,  and  very  inconvenient  to  be  ufed,  and 
that  the  rather  becaufe  Bolffers  and  Bandage  anfwer  the  fame 
end,  and  are  not  fo  troublefome. 

Of  Con-  The  Word  '  ondyloma  is  deriv’d  from  Kondylos ,  which  fig- 
p  y  l  o  MMS  nihes  a  Joint  j  and  was  given  it  by  refemblance,  by  reafon  that 
C  r  r  s  tje,  the  little  Tumours  which  compofe  the  Condyloma,  are  like  the 
Rhagades-  Tumours  made  by  the  Joints.  1 

and  Fungi.  The  Condyloma  is  a  Tubmrculs  or  callous  Eminence  which 
Caufr  of  a  arjfes 

in  the  folds  of  the  Anus,  or  rather  a  fwelling  and  har- 
Condylo-  dening  of  the  wrinkles  of  that  Part.  Thefe  Tumours  frequent- 
3ma*  ly  happen  to  the  Orifices  of  the  Uterus  $  they  are  caus’d  by 

Remedies.  t|ie  Fluxion  of  grcfs  and  terrellrious  Humours  to  this  place, 
where  we  fometimes  find  Inflammation  and  Pain,  and  always 
a  hardnefs  which  muffc  be  fbften’d  by  emollient  Medicines  : 
We  have  feen  it  yield  to  thefe  Remedies,  and  cur’d  without 
being  oblig’d  to  make  ufe  of  Operation.  But  when  general  and 
particular  Remedies  prove  uufaccefsful,  we  mull  have  recGurfe 
to  the  Hand. 

Manner  of  We  cannot  exactly  trace  out  the  manner  of  operating,  be- 
Operation,  caufe  it  depends  on  the  Figure  of  the  Condyloma',  if  its  Bafis  is 
narrow,  we  are  to  tie  it  with  a  Linnen  Thread  or  Silk,  and 
having  well  tighted  the  Ligature  at  feveral  times,  wait  its  fal¬ 
ling  off  of  it  felf:  If  the  Bafis  be  too  broad  to  fuffer  a  Ligature, 
the  Chirurgeon  rnuft  cut  it  off  with  Sciffars,  holding  it  fail 
with  bisi  Pincers,  and  fo  feparare  it  wholly  at  once.  But  if  the 
Sciffars  are  not  proper,  becaufe  its  Shape  is  inconvenient,  or 
his  too  hard,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  Incifien  Knife  K,  with 
which  he  cuts  it  off  very  near  its  Root  and  if  a  great  quantity 
of  Blood  iffues  out,  which  moll  commonly  happens,  by  reafon 
of  the  number  of  Veins  which  bedew  the  Anus,  we  Hop  the 
Flux  with  all ringent  Powders,  and  then  d refs  the  Wound  with 
Mundicadves,  to  walls  and  confume  its  Roots,  and  procure  a 
#  cicafrifing  by  Deficcativc;  s. 

Of  the  Cry  About  the  Fundament  there  fometimes  grow  feveral  Excre- 

jfse  about  fcencies,  which  are.  call’d  Crifta  or  Combs,  by  reafon  that  they 
this  fan,  refepible  Cocki  Combs  $  ic  very  feldom  happens,  that  we  find 
one  alone,  there  are  generally  fe  veral  of  them  which  border  on 
the  Anus.  When  thefe  fons  of  Qnfi&  are  fmali,  and  don’t 
incommode  the  Patient,  I  fhould  advife  the  leaving  them  un« 
touch’d  j  but  when  they  grow  too  big  and  troublefome,  we 
,  ,  i,  v  muff 
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muft  get  rid  oF  them,  which  is  always  by  Operation  ;  which 
is  perform’d  either  by  Ligature,  Cauterifation ,  or  Amputa¬ 
tion. 

Of  thefe  three  the  laft  is  the  be  ft;  by  reafon  his  more  expe-  UfepUnefs 
ditious  and  certain:  The  Chirurgeon  takes  a  pair  of  Sciflars,  I,  of  Ampu- 
and  in  the  other  hand  bolds  one  of  the  Crijla,  which  he  cuts  tat  ion. 
off  clofe  to  the  Anus,  thus  cutting  them  all  ‘off  one  after  ano¬ 
ther;  and  when  he  has  buffered  a  little  Porringer  ©r  two  of 
Blood  to  run  off  in  order  to  difcharge  the  Part,  he  fprinkles 
on  the  Wounds  aftringent.  Powders  to  flop  the  Flux;  and  after¬ 
wards  dreffes  all  thefe  fmall  Wounds  with  fuch  Ingredients 
a«-  are  proper  to  cicatrife  them  with  the  greatcft  Expecli- 
ticn. 

Rhagades  produce  a  fort  of  Scijfures ,  Chops ,  or  Creviffes ,  Of  Rha- 
which  appear, on  the  Anus,  The  word  Rhagade  comes  from  gades. 
the  Greek  Ve1%  Rizein,  to  cut,  becaufe  ’he  Anus  is  all  over  in¬ 
terfered  by  thefe  forts  of  Clefts,  which  produce  narrow  long 
Ulcers,  which  very  much  incommode  the  Parient,  efpecially 
when  the  Anus  is  forced  to  open  it  felf  to  admit  the  Paffage 
of  the  Excrements:  The  Acrimony  of  the  Humours,  and  the 
hardnefs  of  the  Excrements  are  !he  Caufes  of  thefe  Indifpofi- 
tions,  which,  in  their  beginning,  are  cur’d  by  deficcative  Re¬ 
medies,  fuch  as  the  Vulnerary  Water ;  but  growing  old  and 
confirm’d,  they  become  hard  and  callous,  and  then  their  Callo- 
fity  muft  be  confum  d,  in  order  to  give  us  hopes  of  a  Cure. 

There  are  two  ways  of  removing  this  Callofity,  one  is  by  Two  ways 
Cauftic,  and  the  other  by  Cauterifing.  Some  Practitioners  of  Cure , 
make  ufe  of  corrcfive  and  mordicant  Unguents,  others  prefer 
the  Incifion  Knife  K,  with  which  they  renew  and  refreffi  thefe 
forts  of  Ulcers.  As  for  me,  I  advifeUhe  ufe  of  both  thefe 
Means;  to  begin  with  the  Incifion  Knife,  with  which  the  Cal- 
lofities  are  to  be  cut  in  feveral  places,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
the  ufe  of  lefs  corrofive  Unguents,  than  if  we  had  at  firft  be¬ 
gan  with  thofe  Remedies.  By  thefe  means  we  compleat  the 
Confumption  of  thofe  Hardneffes  with  lefs  Pain,  drying  the 
Part  by  little  and  little,  and  with  proper  Drugs  we  procure 
the  cicatrifing  of  the  Wounds,  which  we  have  made  or  re- 
ncwed. 

There  happens  befides  to  the  Anus  a  Carneous  Excrefcence ,  oftheFi- 
which  is  call’d  Ficus ,  i.  e.  a  Fig',  as  alfo  Sarcoma,  and  a  Fun -  cus>  or  St 
gus  or  Mufhroom :  ’Tis  befides  by  the  Vulgar  term’d  St.  Fiacre's  Fiaereh 
Difeafe .  This  Carnolity  riles  and  grows  as  Mufhrooms  do  on  oifeafe , 
Oaks,  and  comes  in  the  Neck  of  the  Matrix,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  Parts  of  the  Body;  but  thofe  of  the  Anus  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  cure,  by  reafon  of  their  Situation,  the  Humours  flow- 
ing  to  them  in  great  quantities,  whence  there  iflues  out  of  it 
a  very  filthy  ftinking  Sanies. 
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Cure,  The  Operation  coafids  in  the  Extirpation  of  the  Fungus* 
which,  in  Procefs  of  Time  coming  to  grow,  would  more  and 
more  incommode  the  Patient.  We  prepare  the  Body  by  gene¬ 
ral  Remedies,  as  Phlebotomy  and  Purgation ;  then  with  the  In- 
cifion  Knife  K,  we  cut  off  the  Fungus  near  its  Root ;  after 
which  we  apply  to  the  Wound  Oyl  of  Vitriol  temper’d.  Powder 
of  Savin,  and  other  Remedies,  in  order  to  confume  the  remain¬ 
der  of  its  Roots.  If  its  Balls  is  Email  and  tender,  it  mud:  be 
bound  with  the  Thread  M,  which  mud  be  guided  by  the  For¬ 
ceps  N,  and  drawn  tighter  every  day  ’till  the  Fungus  falls  off. 
Of  the  ma-  There  is  yet  another  fort  of  malignant  Fungus,  rooted  in  the 
lignmt  Return:  There  is  an  Hofpita!  maintain’d  at  Rome  for  the  Cure 
Fungus  of  Patients  afHi&ed  with  this  Indifpoddon.  I  have  feen  the 
common  at  dreffing  of  thefe  unhappy  Wretches,  in  which  the  Chirurgeons 
Rome.  fpare  neither  Iron  nor  Fire,  and  the  Cries  utter’d  by  them  do 
not  move  the  Pity  of  either  the  Chirurgeons  cftSpe&ators,  by 
reafon  the  Sore  is  the  Confequence  of  an  infamous  'Converfe 
with  Men,  as  the  Venerial  Didempers  are  pf  the  careffing  of 
debauch’d  Women,  and  hecaufe  thefe  obftinate  Tumours  are 
look’d  on  as  an  Effe£t  of  the  Divine  judice,  which  punifiies 
ijich  as  commit  thefe  Crimes.  But  France  being  fo  happy,  as 
not  to  have  thefe  Didempers  known  in  its  Territories,  X  fhafl 
fay  nothing  more  of  them. 

Of  the  According  to  Fahricim,  the  Etymology  of  Hemorrhoids  comes 

Piles.  from  the  Greek  Word  Hama,  which  dignifies  Blood,  and  the 
Verb  Rheo  to  flow,  to  exprefs  its  being  a  Flux  of  Blood.  The - 
‘ven'm  fays,  that  they  took  their  Name  from  a  Serpent  call’d 
Htzmorrhois  or  Flux  of  Blood ,  whofe  biting  excited  a  Flux  of 
Blood  in  feveral  places  of  the  Body  of  the  bitten  Patient,  They 
have  imparted  their  Name  to  the  Hemorrhoidal  Veins ,  by  realm! 
this  Didemper  generally  comes  on  the  Extremity  of  the  Veins  ' 
of  the  Fundament. 

Their  feme-  The  Hemorrhoids  are  painful  Tumours,  fhap’d  like  Varices,  full 
ml  Species.  goofs  Blood,  and  proceeding  from  the  Dilation  of  the  Extre- 
mitiesofthe  Veins,  furrounding  the  Anus.  There  are  four  forts 
of  them  which  differ  among  ft  themfelves,  with  regard  to  the 
Matter  of  ,  which  they  are  competed.  We  call  thofe  Uval 
which  iarejfuil  of  pure  and  natural  Blood,  whofe  only  Fault  is 
excels  in  quantity  We  term  thofe  Morales,  which  are  produ¬ 
ced  from  a  thick,  grofs,  black  Blood  :  Thofe  are  ftil’d  verru¬ 
ca^  which  are  hard  and  full  of  Adud  and  melancholy  Blood  j 
and  vejjical ,  thole  which  are  form’d  from  a  crude  pituitous 
*  Humour.  Thefe  Names  are  given  thefe  feveral  Species,  onac-  v 
count  or  the  Refemblance  which  they  bear  to  a  Grape,  a  Mul¬ 
berry,  in  Latin ,  Moms',  a  Wart ,  in  Latin  Verruca  j  and  Vefl- 
ca,  a  Bladder, 

Opinions  of  The.Anciehts  fet  up  feveral  other  different  Species  of  H&- 
the  An-  morrhoids  j  they  didinguiihed  between  internal  and  external,  al- 
f *Mts.  ledging  the  one  to  proceed  from  the  Vena  Cava,  and  the  other 
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from  th®  Vena  Tort  a,  that  the  former  voided  pure,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  grofs  Blood ;  that  thofe  which  proceed  from  the  Vena  Cava , 
purge  the  Tlethora ,  and  thofe  from  the  Vena  Fort  a  the  Cacochy - 
m\a.  But  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  informs  us,  that  thefe 
Veins  carry  nothing  to  the  Anus ;  and  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  only  return  back  into  the  V ena  Cava  the  Blood  lent  thi¬ 
ther  by  the  Arteries .  So  that  all  thefe  Veins  are  filled  with 
the  fame  Blood,  which  fcarce  being  able  to  reafcend,  and  flay¬ 
ing  in  thefe  Vefiels,  by  flow  degrees  dilates  them,  and  forms 
the  Tumours  which  we  call  Hemorrhoids. 

Authors  afiign  feveral  Caufes  of  the  Hemorrhoids ,  and  feve-  Of  the  On- 
ral  ufelefs  Arguments  have  been  form’d;  but  without  trou -gins  of 
bling  our  felves  with  what  the  Ancients  have  laid,  we  need  only  them* 
examine  the  Mechanical  Structure  of  the  part,  in  order  to  be 
inform’d  truly  how  the  Piles  are  produced. 

In  my  Ai:%omy  I  have  fhewn,  that  the  Hemorrhoidal  Ar-  Explica- 
term  fend  out  more  branches  to  the  ReBum*  than  are  requi-  lion  of  their 
fi  e  for  its  nourifhrnenr,  that  a  great  number  of  thefe  fmall  Formation* 
Arteries  terminate  at  the  Glands  with  which  they  are  inter - 
Iperff;  that  thefe  Glands  feparate  and  filter  part  of  the  Impu¬ 
rities  of  the  Blood,  which  are  difpers’d  by  the  Vefiels  which 
perform  the  excretion  of  thefe,Filtrations  into  the  Rettum,  fo 
that  this  multitude  of  Conduits  is  neceffary  to  the  Purification 
of  the  Blood,  I  add,  that  we  pay  very  dear  for  this  Service 
which  the  Hemorrhoids  do  us;  and,  indeed,  the  thinned  Lym- 
pha  feparating  it  felf  from  the  Blood,  when  it  pafies  from  the 
Hemorrhoidal  Arteries  in  the  Veins  of  the  fame  Name,  it 
ought  to  be  thicker  and  heavier  than  when  jn  the  Veins,  and 
confequently  cannot  reafcend  without  difficulty ;  the  rather, 
befides  that  there  being  no  Mufcles,  nor  any  part  which  can 
afiift  its  advancement  to  the  great  Truncs,  becaufe  the  R eBum 
is  lodg’d  in  a  bony  Bafin,  which  will  not  allow  any  Compref- 
fion  to  favour  its  cotirfe,  as  the  Mufcles  do  that  of  the  Blood 
which  is  obliged  to  reafcend  from  the  Extremities:  This  Hu¬ 
mour  cannot  mount  upwards,  unlefs  when  the  Hemorrhoidal 
Veins  being  extpeamly  fill’d  by  the  Arteries,  which  incefiantly 
furnifh  them,  difeharge  themfelvcs  into  the  fuperior  Veins,  which 
empty  themfelves  with  more  eafe.  The  Efforts  made  on  any 
occafion  whatfoever,  and  particularly  for  the  expulhon  of  the 
Excrements,  contribute  very  much  to  the  production  of  the 
Hemorrhoids,  becaufe  that  inftead  of  helping  on  the  return  of 
the  Blood,  they  force  it  towards  the  Anus*  where  being  ob¬ 
liged  to  remain  in  the  Hemorrhoidal  Veins  as  in  a  Sack,  it  coa- 
ffrains  them  to  extend,  and  caufe  this  cruel  Difeafe,  from 
which  fcarce  any  Perfon  is  exempt. 

The  Piles  are  eafily  known,  with  a  touch  of  the  Finger,  or  They  are 
a  caft  of  the  Eye,  we  difeover  Tumours  of  a  different  fize.  eafie  to  be 
Some  are  as  big  as  Haile-nuts,  and  others  as  large  as  fmall  dtfeern'd* 

Eggs;  their  Colours  alfo  vary  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
&  ■  '  time 
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time  which  the  Blood  has  continued  there.  Thele  which  % 
am  fpeaking  of,  are  the  external  Hemorrhoids  ;  h elides  which* 
i  know  no  other;  lor  as  for  thofe  ftiled  Interval,  I  never  faw 
any  of  them,  nor  have  I  any  Notion  how  they  can  poflibly  be  * 
form’d.  I  know  only  that  feveral  call  other  Indifpofitions 

which  a ffie&  the  Rectum,  by  the  Name  of  internal  Hemor-> 
rhotds . 

Of  their  m  The  cure  of  the  Hemorrhoids  is  very  difficult,  not  to  fay 

Cure.  impoffible.  Authors  have  propos’d  two  methods,  which  are 

the  Palliative  and  Eradicative:  But  I  Ihotjld  never  advi'fe  the 
Chirurgeon  to  undertake  any  farther  than  the  former.  It 
not  being  in  the  power  of  Phyfick  and  Chirurgery  to  compafs 
the  latter.  *  r 

Before  the  Chirurgeon  ventures  to  undertake  any  thing,  he 
muft  examine  whether  the  H&morrhcids  are  obfeure  or  fluid. 
We  call  thofe  obfeure  from  whence  no  Blood  iffdes,  and  thofe 
fluid  which  void  that  Liquor  from  time  to  time.  I  fay  from 
time  to  time,  beeaufe  they  do  not  emit  a  great  quantity,  un- 
lefs  when  the  Patient  goes  to  Stool,  and  what  comes  out  the 

reft  of  the  Day,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  draining,  which 
only  ftains  his  Linnen. 

When  the  Piles  iffiue  forth  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  the 
Patient  is  not  to  be  touch  d»  by  reafon  twould  be  fully  as  pre¬ 
judicial  to  a  Man  labouring  under  this  light  Indifpofitionf  to 
attempt  to  Cure  him,  as  to  a  Woman  to  fupprefs  her  Courfes. 
9Tis  the  Foundation  of  the  Health  of  many  Men,  fome  of 
whi<ih  have  them  as  regularly  as  Women  their  Terms*  ?and  al- 
fo  find  themfeives  indifpos’d  when  this  Flux  has  been  retarded 
fome  Months.  But  when  his  exceflive,  when  it  weakens  and 
•emanates  the  Patient,  and  turns  his  Complexion  to  a  fallow 
Tawny,  Endeavours  are  to  be  us’d  to  mitigate  their  Flux,  but 
not  to  fupprefs  them  5  and  in  this  cafe  we  are  oblig’d  to  the 
obfervance  of  a  twofold  Regimen,  the  one  Univerfal ,  and  the 
other  Particular,.  By  the  former  we  underftand  the  Courfe  of 
Diet,  which  avoids  all  Edibles  which  produce  too  much  Blood; 
Phlebotomy, which  evacuates  it;  the  Potions  and  Drinks  which 
dilute  and  duicifie  the  Acrimonious  Humours,  and  the  Patient’s 
feduloufly  avoiding  all  manner  of  Melancholy  and  Angry  Tran¬ 
sports;  and  laftly,  the  ufe  of  Styptics,  and  thofe  Medicaments 
which  thicken  the  Blood,  as  Rice,  Quinces  and  fubftantial 
Wine,  as  alio  Chalybeat  Waters.  By  the  Particular  Regimen 
we  mean  the  Remedies  apply fd  to  the  part,  which  are  to  be 
Aftringents,  as  final!  Bags  fill’d  with  Sage,  and  Bran,  fry’d 
with  Oyl  of  Roles,  Myrrhe,  &c. 

Application  Jh  ?>  the  furd  Hemorrhoids  are  not  fluid,  but  attended  with 
of  Kerne-  inflammation  and  iYin,  we  muii  begin  with  aflwaging  the  lat- 
dies.  t^9  which  !’s  done  by  the  application  of  emollient  Remedies  to 

this  part,  of  which  fort  are  Pulp  of  Cajjia,  Pomatum  compos'd 
of  Poputeum,  and  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  Milk  in  which  has  been 
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boil’d  Chervil ,  Plantain ,  and  white  Mulleyn  or  Verbafcum,  and 
feveral  orher  Ingredients  whofe  number  is  infinite,  and  of 
which  there  are  as  many  forts  as  for  the  Gout  and  Tooth- 
ach.  The  Patient  muft  alfo  be  blooded,  to  prevent  the  Blood 
repairing  in  any  quantity  to  that  part. 

When  after  the  ufe  of  all  thefe  Remedies  the  Hemorrhoids  Of  the  ufe 
don’t  diminifh,  but  the  Pain  and  Tenfion  remain,  or  inereafe,*7/  Leeches 
we  muft  make  ufe  of  means  to  empty  thole  Tumours;  which  ttnd  the 
are  of  two  forts,  either  the  application  of  Leeches,  orPun£Hon  Lancet. 
by  the  Lancet.  The  ufe  of  Leeches  is  preferrable,  as  well  be- 
caufe  the  Patient  is  lefs  afraid  of  them  than  the  Lancet,  as  by 
reafon  they  make  a  fmaller  Orifice,  which  is  caller  cured :  A 
Leech  is  then  to  be  apply’d  to  each  Hemorrhoid>  and  left  to 
draw  ’till  it  be  emptied,  after  which  it  is  made  to  fall  off, 
then  the  Chirurgeon  makes  ufe  of  a  Liniment  compos’d  of  Oyl 
of  Eggs,  ponder’d  Cerufe,  and  calcined  Litharge,  laying  on 
the  Hemorrhoids  a  Pledget  throughly  moiften’d  in  this  Liniment , 
a  Bolfter  above  that,  and  over  both  a  Bandage,  which  a  little 
prefling  them,  hinders  their  fpeedy  filling  again. 

If  the  Leeches  happen  not  to  bite,  or  we  believe  the  Blood 
to  be  too  thick  to  be  drawn  by-them,  fo  that  we  are  forc’d 
to  make  ufe  of  the  Lancet  O,  the  Orifices  muft  be  made 
at  the  loweft  place  to  empty  them  the  more  commodioufly, 
and  the  pun&ures  are  not  to  be  made  larger  than  juft  what  is 
neceflary  to  give  ifTue  to  the  Blood ;  which  done,  the  Liniment 
and  Apparatus  is  apply’d  as  above. 

The  Patient  finds  relief  immediately  after  the  emptying  the 
Hemorrhoids ,  and  theCefiation  of  Pain  and  Tenfion  afford  him 
the  refrefhing  guft  of  a  very  agreeable  eafe;  but  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  a  continual  draining  thro’  the  Orifices  which  becomes 
very  troublefom,  though  there  is  none  but  muft  own  that  ’tis 
preferrable  to  the  former  Pains,  and  the  pernicious  Confe- 
quences  which  would  attend  them,  if  not  fupprefl ed.  Not- 
withftanding  all  which,  we  meet  with  fome  Patients  who 
growing  impatient  under  the  offenfive  foulnefs  of  this  Diftem- 
per,  forget  the  effential  Reafons  which  fhould  diftwade  them 
from  defiring  an  eradicative  or  perfect  Cure;  and  coft  what  it 
will,  relolve  to  oblige  us  to  perform  the  Operations  neceflary 
to  the  utter  extirpation  of  this  Difeafe:  In  this  cafe  the  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  is  to  excufe  himfelf,  by  reprefenting  to  the  Patient,  that 
befides  the  Pains  of  the  Operation,  yet  more  confiderable  ills 
may  happen  to  him  than  thole  he  is  defirous  to  be  exempted 
from ;  alio  acquainting  him,  that  all  our  Predecefibrs  agree  in 
prognofticating  Difeafes  to  fall  on  thofe  who  are  perfe&ly 
cured  of-  the  Piles;  and  withal  propofing  to  him  the  Expedient 
agreed  on  by  all  Chirurgeons,  which  is  to  leave  open  one  of 
thefe  fmall  Tumours,  in  order  to  retain  a  little  drain,  and  not 
to  expofe  the  Patient  to  all  the  Difeafes  with  which  the  moft 
famous  Chirurgeons  menace  them. 

When 
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When  the  Patient  is  refolutely  determin’d,  he  is  to  be  pre« 
par’d  by  frequent  Bleeding  in  proportion  to  his  Strength,  and 
by  fome  Purgations.  The  Chirurgeon  gives  him  a  Clyfter  a 
few  Hours  before  the  Operation,  to  empty  the  Re  Burnt  and  then 
obliges  him  to  lye  on  the  edge  of  the  Bed,  on  his  Belly,  with 
his  Feet  down,  and  his  Buttocks  turn’d  to  the  Light,  which 
he  caufes  to  be  feparated  from  one  another  by  a  Servant: 
Then  taking  in  his  Left  Hand,  with  the  Forceps  L,  the  Purfe 
of  each  Hemorrhoid ,  he  cuts  them  off  one  after  another  with 
the  Sciffars  L  which  he  holds  in  his  Right  Hand,  remembring 
to  leave  one  of  the  kail  remaining  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
Patient’s  Health,  as  we  have  already  hinted.  If  any  of  theie 
Furfes  fhould  be  left,  becaufe  Stwas  impoffible  to  cut  them  by 
reafon  of  the  Blood  interrupting  the  Operation,  ’tis  afterwards 
to  be  eaten  off  with  Oyntments  proper  to  that  end.  The  Ap¬ 
paratus  is  like  that  of  the  precedent  Operatifms^  and  that 
which  I  am  going  to  fhew  you  on  the  Fifcula  in  the  Anm* 


Figure 
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Figure  XXV.  For  ^  FISTULA  in  the 

ANUS. 


AFifiula  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Syrinx,  z  Flute ,  deriv’d  from  Of  the  Fi- 
the  Verb  Sirizein ,  to  Whifile ,  and  that  Metaphorically,  by  stula  in 
reafon  this  Diftemper  has  a  long  ftrait  Cavity  like  that  of  A  no. 
Flutes :  It  is  defin’d  to  be  a  deep  and  cavernous  Ulcer,  whofe  Definition 
entrance  is  narrow,  and  its  bottom  broader,  and  from  it  i flues  of  it, 
a  fharp  and  virulent  Fm  or  Matter,  and  is  almoft  always  at¬ 
tended  with  a  Callofity. 

Fifiula’s  come  in  feveral  parts  of  our  Bodies,  after  Abfcefles 
and  Wounds  if  the  Breaft*  the  lower  Belly  and  Joints  >  and 

more 
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more  frequently  in  the  Anm  than  any  other  past.  ?Tis  the 
Operation  perform'd  on  the  laft  which  I  fhall  demonftrate  to 
you  at  p refen t,  referring  you  for  the  Cure  of  the  others  to  that 
of  Fiftula's  in  general* 

This  Difeafe  feems  at  prefent  to  be  more  rife  than  former¬ 
ly  ;  we  every  day  hear  of  Operations  performed  on  fuch  Per¬ 
rons  as  did  not  before  fecm  affli&ed  with  it  ;  *tis  a  Diftemper 
grown  in  fafhion  iince  that  which  the  King  had*  and  on  which 
the  Chirurgeons  were  forced  to  perform  the  Operation  in  or¬ 
der  to  its  Cure.  Several  of  thofe  who  before  that  time  care¬ 
fully  conceal’d  their  having  it,  are  not  now  afnam'd  to  publifh 
it,  and  fome  Courtiers  have  even  chofen  Verfaiiles  for  the  Place 
where  they  will  undergo  this  Operation,  becaufe  the  King 
fhould  be  informed  of  all'  the  Circum fiances  of  their  Indifpo- 
fition.  Thofe  who  have  only  a  fmall.  draining  %n  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  turn  up  their  Pofteriors  to  a  Chirurgeon,  for  him  to 
make  Incifion  ;  I  have  feen  above  thirty  who  ddir’d  to  have 
the  Operation  performed,  and  whofe  Folly  was  fo  great,  that 
they  feem’d  angry  when  they  were  allured  that  they  did  not 
at  all  want  it. 

The  Fiftula  in  the  Anus  is  always  a  Confequence  of  an  Ab- 
fcefs  in  that  Part:  It  begins  with  a  fmall  hardnefs,  which  quick- 
ly  increafes  and  ripens;  ’tis  ordinarily  taken  for  an  H&morrhois, 
whence  the  (hewing  it  to  the  Chirurgeon  is  often  negledfed. 
This  Abfcefs  .  breaking  either  in  the  Inteftine,  or  on  the  edge  of 
the  Anus,  the  Patient  finds  himfelf  eas’d,  and  then  believes 
him  Pdf  cured  without  the  Ghirurgeotfs  help,  in  which  he  is 
miftaken ;  for  the  Matter  having  made  but.  a  fmall  Orifice  to 
run  out,  remains  in  the  Place  where  there  is  a  Vacuity,  and 
from  thence  continually  i flues  out,  but  is  never  cur’d  without 
opening  the  Sack  or  Purfe  to  cleanfe  it,  and  procure  the  Re¬ 
turn  of  good  Flefh  to  fill  it  up  intirely. 

When  the  Patient  requires  the  Affiftance  of  the  hand  before 
the  Abfcefs  is  broken,  the  Chirurgeon  is  not  to  flay  ’till  it  breaks 
it  feif,  becaufe  the  Matter  will  corrode  the  whole  Circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  Part  to  make  its  wa y  ;  and  the  Inteftine  being 
more  tender  than  the  Skin,  if  will  rather  make  an  Orifice  in 
that,  than  pierce  the  Skin,  in  order  to  iffue  out ;  and  befides, 
this  Corruption  continuing  amongft  the  flefhy  Parts,  it  fepa- 
rates  them ,  fo  that  the  Inteftine  being  denudated,  can  never  re¬ 
unite  with  the  neighbouring  Flefh,  without  Operation.  To 
prevent  thefe  Symptoms,  we  muft  then  early  open  thefe  Ab- 
feefie.s,  and  not  wait  for  a  gieat  Flu&uation  as  mother  Ab- 
fceftes,  but  they  muft  be  taken  green,  that  is,  before  they  are 
perfectly  ripe.  We  muft  not  make  the  Aperture  with  Oc.n- 
fiics,  for  fear  of  lofing  time,  and  by  the  Pain  which  they  give* 
furnilhing  an  Opportunity  to  a  greater  Settlement  of  Humours 
in  that  Part,  and  to  Mortification;  for  they  gangrene  in  a  very 
fmall  time  after.  The  Chirurgeon  then  ftrft  of  all  with  the 
;  -  Lancet 
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lancet  A,  makes  an  Orifice  to  evacuate  the  Matter;  then  with 
the  Scifiars  B,  cuts  the  fide  which  has  the  moft  room,  fuffici- 
ently  to  convey  the  Remedies  to  the  bottom  of  the  Cavity,  in 
order  to  cleanfe  and  heal  it.  But  if  on  thrufting  a  Finger  in¬ 
to  the  Wound  which  hefhall  have  made,  and  another  into  the 
Anus,  he  finds  the  Reclum  denudated  or  ftrip’d,  which  he  will 
difcover  by  the  thicknefs  which  he  feels  betwixt  his  two  Fin¬ 
gers,  he  muff  then  cut  that  Inteftine  to  the  Extremity  of  the 
Abfcefs,  in  which  he  is  to  guide  himfelf  by  infinuating  one  of 
the  Branches  of  the  Scifiars  into  the  Wound,  and  the  other  in¬ 
to  the  Anus,  in  order  to  cut  all  that  is  betwixt  them  both  ; 
alfo  he  muft  cut  the  Gut  a  little  more  forward  than  the  bottom 
of  the  Abfcefs,  becaufe  that  he  ought  rather  to  rifque  the  ma¬ 
king  the  thicknefs  of  two  Crowns  larger  than  neceflary,  than 
the  thicknefs  one  lefs:  The  Abfcefs  thus  well  open’d,  is  to 

be  drefs  d,  as  fhall  prefently  fhew  in  the  Operation  of  the 
FiJluU. 

9  .  This  is  what  is  to  be  praChfed  to  avoid  a  Fijlula ;  but  when 
tis  form  d,  either  by  the  Negligence  of  the  Chirurgeon,  in  not 
fufriciently  opening  ir,  or  the  OBftinacy  of  the  Patient,  who 
would  not  before  consent  to  its  being  open’d  ;  the  Nature  of 

the  Rijluia  muff  be  examined,  before  the  Operation  is  concluded 
on. 

There  are  laid  down  three  forts  of  Fiftula's  in  general:  The  T^re.e  forts 
firfl,  when  the  Ulcer  is  open  without,  and  not  within;  thefe- 
cond,  when  it  pierces  the  Intefline,  without  ifluing  outwards ; 
and  thirdly,  when  it  communicates  without  and  within.  The 
firft  are  apparent,  and  eafily  difcover  themfelves;  and  the  Probe 
which  is  introduced,  informs  us  whether  they  are  fuperficial 
or  deep.  We  are  afcertain  d  of  the  Exigence  of  the  fecond, 

WThen  we  find  corrupt' Matter  iflfie  out  with  the  Excrements, 
and  particularly  when  an  Abfcefs  has  preceded;  and  bythrufl- 
ing  the  Fore- finger,  we  are  fatisfied  whether  the  Orifice  be  di» 

Hant  from  or  near  tne  Anus.  The  third  are  difcovered  bv 
thrufting  the  Proce  C  into  the  Fijlula,  and  the  Finger  into  the 
Anus-,  for  if  we  feel  the  end  of  the  Probe  with  our  Finger, 
we  may  depend  on’t,  that  the  Gut  is  pierced;  the  fmall  Di/«- 
tor  D  introduced  into  the  Anus ,  is  very  proper  to  fearch  it : 

We  cail  thefe  lafl  Fijlula's  compleat  ones  5  and  the  firfl  imper¬ 
fect,  becaufe  they  have  but  one  Orifice, 

Every  one  of  thefe  Species  is  alfo  fubdivided  into  feveral  Suhdivifim 
iorts,  fome  of  which  are  near  the  Arms,  others  one  or  two  of  them 
Fingers  breadth  diftant  from  them  :  Some  are  at  the  edge  of  J 
the  Inteftine,  ana  others  deeper  in  .*  We  find  fome  with  one 
Cavity,  and  many  with  feveral  like  a  Goofe’s  Foot ;  and  thefe 
various  Cavities  are  nam’d  Coney- boroughs :  Some  incline  to¬ 
wards  the  Return,  and  fome  towards  the  Bladder,  or  the  Hip¬ 
bone  ;  to  conclude,  they  are  either  recent,  or  old  and  cal- 
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The  Chirurgeon  is  to  prognosticate  according  to  the  Nature 
of  the  FifiuU,  and  without  promifing  more  than  he  can  per¬ 
form,  to  be  always  dubious;  for  what  appearance  fbever  there 
may  be  of  Succefs,  there  frequently  happens  fome  Accident^ 
which  hinder  the  accomplifhing  of  what  he  has  promifed. 

Three  ways  of  curing  Fifiula's  are  propofed,  •viz,.  Cttuftics, 
Ligature  and  Incifion:  After  we  lliall  have  examined  them  all 
three,  we  will  decide  which  is  the  heft. 

About  thirty  years  'ft  nee,  one  le  Moyne  at  Laris  acquired  a 
great  Reputation  for  the  Cure  of  Ftfiula  s ;  his  Method  con- 
lifted  in  the  ufe  of  Caujlics ,  that  is  to  fay,  with  a  corrofive 
Unguent,  with  which  he  cover’d  a  fmall  Tent,  which  he  thrufl 
into  the  Ulcer;  by  which  he  daily  by  little  and  little  confiimed 
the  Circumference,  taking  care  to  enlarge  the  Tent  daily;  fo 
that  by  widening  the  Fijlula ,  he  difcovered  its^aottom :  If  he 
found  there  any  Callofity,  he  corroded  it  witft  his  Ointment, 
which  alfo  ferved  to  deftroy  the  Coney-boroughs  ;  and  at  laft, 
with  Patience,  he  cur’d  many.  This  Man  died  old  and  rich, 
by  reafon  he  made  his  Patients  pay  very  well  for  their  Cure,  in 
which  he  was  in  the  right;  for  the  Pubiick  value  things  no  o- 
therwife  than  in  proportion  to  the  Sum  which  they  coft  : 
Thole  who  were  affrighted  at  the  Thoughts  of  the  Sciftars, 
threw,  themfelves  into  his  hands  ;  and  though  the  number  of 
RafcaHy  Pretenders  is  very  great,  they  never  yet  want  Pra- 
*  &ice. 

Thevenin  prefers  Ligature  to  the  two  other  ways  of  curing  a 
F iftula  in  the  Anus:% He  affirms,  that  he  never  knew  it  mifs  of 
full  Succefs,  and  advifes  it  to  be  thus  performed.  The  Patient 
is  to  ftand  on  his  Feet  with  his  Body  bent,  and  refting  on  the 
edge  of  the  Bed,  he  muft  firft  of  all  be  ordered  to  open  his 
Legs  and  Thighs,  which  the  Chirurgeon  muft  caufe  to  be  held 
firm,  by  two  Servants,  for  fear  he  fhould  dole  them  again,  and 
grow  weary  during  the  time  of  the  Operation  .*  The  Patient 
thus  difpofed,  the  Chirurgeon  thrufts  into  the  Anus  the  Fore¬ 
finger  of  his  Left-hand,  after  having  rubbed  it  with  Oil  of 
Sweet  Almonds,  or  fome  other  oleaginous  Matter,  to  procure 
its  more  ealie  Entrance ;  then  in  his  Right-hand  he  takes  the 
Probe  E,  made  of  foftned  Brafs  or  Silver  Wire,  and  threaded 
with  the  double  brown  Flax  Thread  F,  or  with  an  Hair  out 
of  a  Horfe’s  Tail, in  order  to  cut  the  more  readily  :  He  introdu¬ 
ces  this  Probe  into  the  Orifice  of  the  Fijlula,  and  meeting  the 
end  of  it  with  his  Finger  already  in  the  Inteftine,  he  bends  it 
back,  and  draws  it  out  at  the  Anus,  bringing  with  him  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  Thread;  which  being' come  out,  with  that, 
and  the  other  end  which  runs  through  the  Fijlula,  he  makes 
a  Ligature  with  a  flipping  Knot,  ana  daily  draws  it  tighter, 
’til!  it  has  cut  through  the  Place  which  it  contains.  If  the  Fi- 
fiula  was  imperfect,  and  the  Inteftine  rot  yet  pierced,  he  muft 
not  make  any  Difficulty  of  piercing  it  with  the  Extremity  of 
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the  Probe,  which  is  eafily  done,  by  refling  it  on  his  Finger 
which  is  in  the  Anus-,  after  which  he  bends  the  Probe,  and  ties 
the  wo  Ends  of  the  Thread  as  before  directed* 

The  third  way  is  by  Incifion :  Which  being  the  mod:  univer-  Ufo  °f 
Tally  practis’d  and  follow’d,  I  fhall  enlarge  more  on  that,  than  c,fion* 
the  others,  to  avoid  the  Omifiion  of  any  Circumflance,  and  in 
order  to  mflru6l  young  Chirurgeons  the  more  exactly.  To 
this  end  then,  ’tis  firfS:  of  all  to  be  obferved,  that  before  the 
Operation  the  time  is  to  be  chofen,  for  in  Summer  or  Winter, 
the  Excefs  of  Heat  or  Cold  may  oblige  the  Chirurgeon  to  flay 
’till  the  Air  grows  moderate,  and  the  Operation  may  be  defer¬ 
red  without  any  Danger,  whilfl  the  TifluU  is  recent:  Hemuft 
then  prepare  the  Body  by  Bleedings  and  Purgations  adapted  to 
the  Patient’s  Conftitution ;  and  having  fix’d  the  Day  and  Hour, 
he  is  to  difpofethe  Apparatus,  fuch  as  you  fee  in  the  twenty  fifth 
flaie. 

Two  hours  before  the  Operation,  a  Clyfler  is  to  be  given ,  Prepares- 
in  order  to  empty  the  Intefline,  for  fear  the  Strains  which  it  on  of  the 
may  excite  may  other  wife  force  the  Excrements  to  fly  into  Subjefl;. 
the  Chirurgeon  s  Face,  as  it  fometimes  happens  ■,  for  which  rea- 
fon  alfo  he  fhould  not  place  himfelf  dire&ly  behind  the  Pati¬ 
ent,  but  a  little  on  one  fide,  to  avoid  this  Fufee  which  will 
prove  very  difagreeable:  The  Patient  is  to  be  plac’d  on  the  edge 
of  the  Bed,  with  a  Pillow  under  his  Belly,  in  order  to  raife  up 
his  Buttocks,  which  muft  be  turn’d  to  the  Light,  his  Thighs 
open’d  and  held  by  two  Servants,  to  prevent  his  flirring  in  the 
time  of  the  Operation. 

Secondly,  During  the  Operation,  the  Chirurgeon,  as  in  the  Third  way 
Ligature,  mud  be  provided  with  Oil,  G,  with  which  he  mud  of  Opera- 
rub  the  Fore-finger  of  his  Left-hand,  in  order  to  introduce  it  tion. 
into  the  Anus  without  Pain  ;  and  in  his  Right-hand  he  takes 
the  Stiletto  H,  which  he  introduces  into  the  Fiflula  by  its  exteri¬ 
or  Orifice,  guiding  it  along  ’till  it  comes  out  at  the  Hole  in  the 
Gut,  which  he  will  feel  with  his  Finger  which  is  in  the  Anus, 
then  with  the  end  of  the  fame  Finger  he  bends  the  Stiletto, 
and  caufes  it  to  come  out  at  the  Fundament  in  fuch  manner, 
that  all  that  is  to  be  cut  is  grafp’d  betwixt  its  two  Branches  ; 

Then,  with  the  Incifion  Knife  I,  or  the  Scifiars  IC,  he  cuts  at 
once  or  twice  the  Flefh  contain’d  betwixt  the  two  Branches  of 
the  Paid  Stiletto,  aiTuring  himfelf  that  he  has  cut  all  that  he 
ought,  when  that  Inftrument  is  entirely  loofen’d  and  difengag’d  : 

He  then  thrufts  his  Finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fiflula,  which 
frequently  is  full  of  Cavities  or  Coney- boroughs,  which  as  far  * 
as  poffible  he  ought  to  open  to  their  bottom  j  and  if  with  the 
Finger  he  finds  any  Callofities  in  the  Fiflula,  with  the  fame  In¬ 
cifion  Knife  he  makes  feveral  fmall  Incifions  on  the  hardened 
Places*  that  the  Remedies  may  eat  and  coofume  tftfem  :  Some, 

In  (lead  of  the  Stiletto,  makeufe  of  the  hollow  Probe  L,  which 
they  bend  in  the  fame  manner,  and  its  Gutter  helps  them  to 
guide  the.Point  of  the  Scifiars.  Ct  Thus 
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Perfecting  Thus  all  good  PracU doners  have  hitherto  perform’d  this 
of  this  Operation »  but  it  has  of  late  Years  been  improv’d,  sna  ways 
Operation,  have  been  difcover’d  of  performing  it  more  expeditioufly . 

There  has  lately  been  invented  a  curve  Incifion  M,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  fattened  a  Stiletto  N,  fo  that  inftead.of  two  fepa- 
rate  fnftrumrnts  they  make  life  of  but  one,  which  is  both  a 
Stiletto  and  Incifion- Knife  together,  which  they  ufie  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  By  a  fmall  Incifion  made  with  the  common 
Incifion-  Knife  they  enlarge  the  external  Orifice  of  the  Fiftula, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  more  eafily  the  Incifion- Knife  with, 
the  long  Stiletto,  which  is  pointed,  and  of  a  foftend  Metal, 
that  it  may  be  bent  without  Pain  5  this  Incifion  Knife  muft  be 
curve,  thin,  narrow,  having  the  edge  cover’d  with  the 
Chape  O,  of  Paiftboard  or  Silver,  that  it  may  be  thruft  into 
the  Fiftula  without  hurting  the  Patient  j  after  which,  purfuant 
to  the  old  way,  the  Chirurgcon  muft  thruft  hkTinger  to  the 
bottom  to  feel  for  Cavities  or  Callofities,  which  are  to  be  re¬ 
medied  as  we  have  already  told  you. 

Thus  you  have  feen  two  ways  of  performing  the  Operation 
on  the  perfed:  Fiftula  5  they  are  both  of  them  equally  good, 
hecaufe  they  open  the  Fiftula  to  the  bottom*  and  differ  no 
©therwife  than  with  regard  to  the  Inftruments  which  are 
ufed  in  them.  Let’s  next  fee  what  is  to  be  done  to  imper¬ 
fect  Fiftula’s. 

TraBice  on  I  have  already  inform’d  you  that  in  the  performance  of  the 
imperfeB  Operation  with  the  Ligature,  when  the  Inteftine  is  not  open, 
Pi  jin-las.  itj  muft  be  pierc’d,  to  contain  all  the  Flefti  which  the  Thread 
is  to  cut}  and  *tis  in  this  abfoiutely  neceflary  to  pierce  it  with 
the  Stiletto,  without  which  the  Operation  will  be  imperfeCl : 
But  the  Inteftine  is  fo  tender  that  it  makes  but  a  very  fmall 
refiftance  1  When  the  Stiletto  has  made  a  hole  in  the  Inteftine 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Fiftula,  ’tis  to  be  drawn  out  by  the 
Anus,  and  continue  the  Operation  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
juft  fhewn. 

Of  the  F <-  If  the  Fiftula  is  open  only  in  the  Gut,  and  not  outwards, 

JluU  not  the  Operation  is  more  difficult,  for  to  perform  it  we  are  obli- 
open  with-  ged  to  find  a  way  to  make  an  external  Orifice  :  To  this  end 
out,  the  Chirurgeon  examines  whether  there  is  not  fome  fmall 

Tumour  around  the  Arms,  which  indicates  that  it  is  the  exter¬ 
nal  end  of  the  Fiftula,  and  if  we  don’t  find  on  the  Skin  any 
alteration,  or  rednefs  which  marks  the  empty  place }  by  rea- 
fon  on  any  fuch  apearances  ’twill  be  proper  to  open  thofe 
places  to  thruft  the  Inftrument  thro*  them,  and  continue  the 
Operation  as  above.  When  nothing  is  to  be  feen  without* 
which  can  difeover  to  us  where  we  ought  to  open  it,  we 
take  the  Stiletto  P,  which  is  folded  double,  and  one  of  whole 
ends  is  longer  than  the  other }  holding  it  by  the  iongeft  end, 
we  then  introduce  it  into  the  Anus ,  and  at  the  moment  that 

we  draw  it  back*  guiding  it  with  the  Finger  already  engag’d 

in 
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m  the  inteftine,  we  endeavour  to  get  the  fhorteft  end  of  the  laid 
Stiletto  into  the  Orifice  of  the  Fiftula,  then  drawing  it  to  us, 
we  feel  without  the  end  of  the  Stiletto,  on  which  we  open 
the  part,  and  with  the  Inftrument  which  we  Aide  into  it  fi- 
nifii  the  Operation. 

Thirdly,  after  the  Operation  the  Wound  mutt  be  drefs’d  Tariffing  of 

W1.  a  >  j1  ^t0PPk  Q:  fhap’d  like  a  Tent,  which  is  to  be  the  Wound* 
moilten  d  m  a  Liniment,  compos’d  of  Oyl  and  the  Yolk  of 

~g£s\  an  .  'Jrcc^  *n^°  the  Anus.,  to  widen  the  feparation  of 
the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  and  afterwards  lay  on  the  Pledgets  R  R, 
cover’d  with  the  fame  Liniment:  The  Pfaifter  S,  thelong Bol¬ 
der  T,  then  the  fquare  one  V,  muft  all  be  apply ’d  in  their  or- 
der,  and  fallen  d  by  the  Bandage  X.  The  Patient  mud  be  put 
to  Bed,  or  left,|p  compofe  himfelf  to  reft  ’till  the  Evening, 
when  the  Chirurgeon  takes  from  him  three  {mall  Porrengers 

of  Blood,  to  avoid  a  frefii  fettlement  of  Humours  on  the  part 
aftedted.  r 


Thefe  forts  of  Wounds  are  very  troublejfome  to  drefs,  by 
reafon  that  the  part  affeftcd  is  the  paffage  of  the  grofs  Excre¬ 
ments,  and  that  a  flux  of  the  Belly  fupervening  the  Operation, 
obliges  the  frequent  taking  off  the  Apparatus,  and  drefliog. 
ror  which  reafon  the  Chirurgeon  leaves  an  Apprentice  to  lye 
in  the  Patient  s  Chamber,  in  order  to  drefs  the  Wound  as 
often  as  the  Patient  goes  to  Stool  :  But  the  Operator  muft  en¬ 
deavour  to  regulate  this. Evacuation,  fo  that  it  may  not  hap¬ 
pen  above  once  s-day,  and  then  he  muft  fend  an  Apprentice 
an  Hour  before  to  take  off  the  Apparatus,  that  the  Patient 
.  eln§  i^ted  on  a  clofe  Stool,  may  continue  fbme  time  there 
in  order  to  obtain  a  good  Stool :  After  the  Patient  has  emptied 
is  Inteftmes,  the  Wound  is  to  be  wafh’d  with  warm  Wine 
efore  tis  drefs  d.  The  Chirurgeon  always  makes  ufe  of  a 
Stopple  cover’d  with  a  very  ftrong  Digeftive,  to  cleanfe  it  from 
and  prevent  the  growth  of  proud  Flefli,  which  frequently  hap- 
pens  in  thefe  parts ;  the  fame  courfe  is  to  be  daily  continu’d, 

^arefully  avoiding  the  leflening  of  the  Stopple  fafter  than  the 
ottom  of  the  IfifiHla  fills  with  Flefh  j  next  we  dry  up  the 
Wound,  and  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  cicatrife  well. 

Tis  not  difficult  to  decide  which  of  thefe  three  ways  is  to 
be  prefer  d.  The  Cauftic  caufes  a  continual  Pain  for  five  or  concerning 
fix  Weeks,  during  which  time  we  are  oblig’d  to  make  ufe  of  tbe  three 

«  •fkTnerLl1g?tUr-e  JS  °ng  In  cuttinS  the  Flefh  thro’,  and  muft  wavs  0f 

t,g,bte?CVfI  D*y’  which  is  not  done  without  Operation 
Pain.  Inctfion  indeed  mflids  a  more  poinent  Pain,  but  «f  fo  before  ex . 

hort  a  duration,  that  it  ought  not  to  alarm  a  Perfon  who  is  fin'd 

filing  to  be  cur’d  without  danger  of  any  relapfej  for  it  not 

only  accompliflies  in  a  Minute,  what  the  two  others  don’t  per- 

orm  in  left  than  a  Month,  but  yet  the  Ctire  that  way  is  cer- 

whereas  ’tis  but  dubious  by  the  others. 
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Thefe  Reafons  determin’d  the  King  to  chufe  the  Ineifion, 
after  having  examin’d  all  other  Methods  propos  d  to  him  for 
the  core  of  the  Fiftula,  of  whico.  I  will  relate  the  H 5 fiery  in 

few  Words.  .  „ 

Hifary  of  In  the  Year  l6%6  there  arofe  near  the  King  s  Anu  s  a  imall 

the  Fiftula  Tumour,  inclining  towards  the  Verin&um  “  It  was  neither  in- 
in  Ano  flam’d  nor  very  painful.  It  grew  (lowly »  and  a. ter  ripening, 
which  hap-  broke  of  it  felf,  by  reafon  that  the  King  would  not  iufrer 
temdtothe  Monfieur  Feltx,  his  Principal  Ghirurgeon,  to  open  it,  as  he 
French  ‘  propos’d.  This  final  Abfcefs  was  attended  with  the  ordinary 
Kino:,  Consequences  of  thofe  not  fufticientiy  open  d,  to  admit  the 
application  of  Remedies  to  the  bottom  of  tne  Cav  ity  there 
was  only  a  final  Orifice,  thro  which  the  Matter  run,  it  con¬ 
tinu’d  to  fuppurate,  and  at  laft  became  fiftulous.  ^ 

The  foie  way  left  of  curing  it  was  Manual  Operation  j  but 
the  Great  cannot  always  be  Drought  to  yield  to  it.  A  thou- 
fand  Perfons  propos’d  Remedies  which  they  pretended  to  be 
infallible,  and  fome  of  them  which  were  concluded  to  be  the 
beft  were  try’d;  but  none  of  them  fucceeded. 

His  Majefty  was  told  that  the  Waters  of  Barege  were  ex¬ 
cellent  in  thefe  Cafes,  and  ’twas  alfo  reported  that  he  would 
go  to  thofe  Waters  j  but  before  taking  that  Journey,  he  thought 
fit  to  try  them  on  feveral  Patients  $  four  Perfons  were  found 
who  were  afB  died  with  the  fame  Diftemper,  and  lent  to  Ba¬ 
rege  at  the  King’s  Expence,  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Ger - 
vatSy  Ghirurgeon  inOrdinary  to  his  Majefty  i  He  made  the  me- 
cefiary  Injections  of  this  Water  into  their  Fiftula  for  a  confi- 
derable  time,  and  us’d  the  proper  means  Jf>r  their  Cure,  and 
at  laft  brought  them  all  back,  as  far  adygpjpwards  that  end 

as  when  they  fir  ft  went  thither.  .jiff"  - 

A  Woman  reported  at  Court,  tpr going  to  the  Waters  of 
Bourbon  in  order  to  be  cur’d  of  a  particular  Diftemper,  fhe  was 
by  the  ufe  of  them  cur’d  of  a  Fiftula,  which  fhe  had  before 
fhe  went  thither.-  One  of  the  King’s  Chirurgeons  was  fent  to 
Bourbon  with  four  other  Patients,  who  return  d  in  the  fame 

Condition  which  they  went.  . 

A  Jacob'me  Fryar  applying  to  Monfieur  Louvoy ,  told  him 
that  he  had  a  Water  with  which  he  curd  all  Fiftula’sj  another 
boafted  of  a  never-failing  Ointment,  and  yet  others  propos’d 
different  Remedies,  alledging  the  Cures  which  they  pretended 
to  have  done.  That  Minifter  determining  to  negle&  no  means 
in  order  to  the  procuring  a  reftauration  of  a  Health  fo  impor¬ 
tant  as  that  of  the  King,  caus’d  feveral  Chambers  to  be  fur- 
ni fh’d,  in  which  he  placed  Perfons  afftidled  witn  Fiftula  s,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  treated  purfuant  to  the  feveral  Methods  of 
the  boafting  Pretenders  to  cure  them,  in  the  prefence  of  Mon- 
fieur  Felix.  A  Year  was  fpeRf  in  thefe  various  Effays,  and 
not  one  Patient  cured. 


Monfieur 
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MmGeurBeJpere,  who >  examin’d  thelndifpofition,  being  ask’d 
n  bY  ^ie  King*  freely  anfwer’d  his  Majelly,  that 

all  the  Remedies  in  the  World  would  prove  vain  without  ma¬ 
nual  Operation. 

At  lafi:  the  King,  to  whom  Monfieur  and  Monfieur  Fe- 
tx  gave  an  Account  of  what  had  pafs’d,  feeing  no  hopes  of 
eing  cur  d  any  otherwife  than  by  Operation,  on  which  Mon- 
leur  Felix  continually  infilled,  determin’d  for  it  i  but  would 
not  acquaint  any  her  ion  with  his  Refolution  :  He  delay’d  it ’till 
his  return  from  Fontainebleau,  and  one  Morning  had  it  perform’d 
when  nothing  of  that  nature  was  fufpe&ed  by  the  Courtiers, 
who  going  to  attend  the  King  Levee  were  inform’d  that  he 
had  undergone  the  Operation,  and  refolutely  fuller’d  all  the 

form'd*15  W^!C^  ^on^eur  thought  proper  to  be  per- 

This  happed  on  the  nd  oi  November,  1687.  Monfieur  The  Verfons 

*'^Wh0m  King  had  Ieft  the  Iiberty  oh  appointing  trefent  at 
what  Chirurgeon  he  pleas’d  to  aflift  him,  chofe  Monfieur  Bef  the  Opera* 
Jeere,  who  was  accordingly  prefent  at  this  Operation,  where  tim. 
belides  were  omy  Monfieur  de  Louvoy ,  and  the  two  Phyficians 
Ur.  Daqutn  and  Dr.  Fagon.  The  cicatrifing  was  very  well  ma- 
nag  d,  and  the  King  perfe&ly  cur'd.  His  Majefty  alfo  Royal-  Rewards 
ly  recompens  d  all  thofe  who  render’d  him  Service  whilft  un-  be  flow'd  by 
der  this  Indifpofition  :  He  gave  Monfieur  Felix  fifty  thoufand  the  King  on 
Crowns,  Monfieur  Daqutn  an  hundred  thoufand  Livres,  Mon-  thofe  em- 
heur  Fagon  twenty  four  thoufand  Livres,  Monfieur  Befiere  ploy’d  in 
forty  thoufand  Livres,  and  to  each  ot  his  Apothecaries,  in  this  Cum' 
number  tour,  twelve  thoufand  Livres  j  and  to  one  Rave,  Mon- 
neur  Felix  s  Apprentice,  four  hundred  Pilloles.  J 


The  End  of  the  Fourth  TDemonf  ration. 
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Of  the  Operations  pr  a  Hi  fed  on  the  Breaji 
J  '  and  Neck. 

Of  the  EMPYEM  A. 

Gentlemen, 

H  E  Order  which  we  have  prefcrib  d  our 
felves,  ireasus,  that  after  we  have  demon- 
ftrated  all  the  Operations  pra&ifed  on  the 
Lower  Venter,  we  fhould  proceed  to  ihew 
you  thofe  performed  on  the  Breaft  and  Neck, 
j|j|  in  order  to  come  to  thofe  of  the  Head,  and 
fihifli  with  thofe  of  the  ext  ream  Parts. 

The  Breaft  is  afflided  with  its  peculiar  Difeafes,  anf 
quently  has  aifo  its  proper  Operations,  which  are  P^raila  y 
adapted  to  that  Parti  the,  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the 
Empyema ,  with  which  we  {half  now  begin. 

Mod  Authors  regarding  the  Etymology  of  which 

expretfes  a  change  or  alteration  to  Pus ,  or  Sames,  tells  us,  t  la 
the  Word  is  taken  tor  a  Tranfmutation  of  Matter  into  « 
what  part  of  the  Body  foever  it  happens,  and  particu.arly  tor 
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a  Collection  or  gathering  of  Pus  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Brea  ft ; 
but  the  Cuftom  of  underftanding  it  to  be  meant  of  a p  Orifice 
which  we  are  obliged  to  make  in  the  Breaft,  in  order  to  draw 
out  Blood,  Pus  or  Water,  has  prevail’d.  This  Aperture  I  Ml 
then  call  an  Empyema  j  ana  by  no  dthcr  Name  is  this  Operati¬ 
on  known  to  PrsCticioners.  So  that  when  I  {peak  of  the  Em¬ 
pyema,  I  mean  a  Wound  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Breaft, 
betwix^t  the  two  fides,  to  give  iftlie  to  r lie  Matter  diftributed 
in  its  Cavity.  Three  forts  of  Matter  oblige  us  to  proceed  to  Necefaty  pf 
the  Empyema*  viz.  Blood,  winch,  iftuing  from  forrte  of  the  fan-  this  Opera- 
gumary  Veflels  which  have  been  cut,  falls  on  the  Diaphrag-  tion . 
may  Pus  difperfed  there  after  a  Plurifie,  or  Water  gathered  by 
flow  degrees  in  a  Drcpfie:  Theft*  are  three  different  Occafions 
of  having  lecourfe  to  the  Empyema,  and  in  which  ’tis  abfo- 
lutely  necefta^i  but  the  mod  prefling  of  all  is,  when  by  rea- 
fon  of  a  Wound  in  the  Lungs,  the  Blood  falls  into  the  Breaft, 
whole  Cavity  it  fbon  fills,  and  endangers  the  fuftbcating  the 
Patient  in  a  little  time,  if  we  don't  .give  iffue  to  that  Hu- 
mourby  an  Aperture,  which  is  not  to  be  deferred  ;  which  en¬ 
gages  me  to  ftiew  you  that  Operation  before  I  entertain  you 
with  the  other.  J 

Some  Wounds  in  the  Breaft  don  t  penetrate  into  its  Cavity,  Variety  of 
and  then  they  are  regarded  as  fimple  ones,  others  are  penetra-  Wounds  in 
ting  ones;  and  of  thefe  laft,  fome  are  without  Lsefionrof  the  the  Bread, 
internal  Organs,  in  which  cafe  they  require  no  more  than  re¬ 
uniting,  and  others  are  with  Lsefion  of  the  contain’d  Parts, 
and  thofe  either  without  fhedding  any  Blood  in  the  Breaft,  or 
accompanied  with  Blood  run  into  that  middle  Region:  ’Tis  of 
thefe  laft  which  I  am  to  treat,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  cur’d 
without  an  Empyema,  which  evacuates  that  Liquor,  with  which 
the  batient  would  be  iuffocated,  if  not  let  out. 

There  are  three  ways  of  difeovering  the  Wound  to  be  pene-  Signs  of  a 
tratmg,  the  Touch,  Sight,  and  the  Probe.  If  by  feeling  about  penetrating 
the  Wound  we  difeover  an  Emphyfema ,  that  is,  an  Inflation  like  Wound. 
that  of  Animals  which  are  blown  up  after  they  are  kill’d,  ’tis 
^  that  rhe  Wound  has  penetrated  into  the  Cavity,  it  not 
being  poftible  for  this  Inflation  to  proceed  from  any  other  Caufe, 
than  the  Air  j  wnich  being  fored  out  by  the  Lungs,  has  dip¬ 
pers  d  it  felf  into  the  Spaces  of  theMufcles  of  the  Breaft,  and 
under  its  Teguments.  By  Sight  we  ohferve,  whether  the 
Wound  is  large,  and  whether  it  has  penetrated  j  for  if  the  Blood 
which  efcapes  is  render’d  frothy  by  the  Air  which  mixes  with 
it,  and  makes  a  Noife  at  its  coming  out  of  the  Wound,  both 
of  them  being  hurried  out  with  fome  Rapidity  by  the  Lungs 
which  extend  thenafelyes,  or  by  the  Mufcles  which  contract 
the  Breaft}  when  we  cannot  doubt  of  the  Cavity  being  open, 

«-nd  alio  that  the  Lungs  are  wounded*  Some  PraChcioner* 
hold  a  lighted  Candle  near  the  Orifice}  if  the  Flame  wavers  or 
f veS;-  a  Sign  that  the  Thruft  has  penetrated  the  Breaft,-  the 
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Air  which  comes  oat  being  the  only  Caufe  of  that  /mall  Mo¬ 
tion.  Otjhers  fay,  that  if  the  wounded  Patient  be  very  weak, 
a  Looking-glafs  is  to  be  put  before  the  Wound  ;  and  if  it  tar- 
nifbes,  "tis  a  Sign  that  Air  comes  out,  apd  that  the  Wound  is  pe- 
Mod  cer~  netrating:  But:  the  moft  certain  Proof  of  it  is  by  the  Probes 
tain  Proof  which  if  upon  its  Introduction  enters  the  Cavity  of  the 
of  the  "  Breaft,  there  is  no  room  left  to  doubt  that  the  Wound  has  pene- 
Wound.  tinted.  Yet  though  frequently  we  cannot  find  the  way  which 
the  Weapon  has  made,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  the  Wound 
confin’d  to  the  Surface  j  there  are  fome  narrow  Swords,  which, 
enuring  only  obliquely,  make  fo  fmall  a  Wound,  that  Stis  not 
pofiible  to  guide  the  Probe  into  it,  and  particularly  if  the  Pati¬ 
ent  was  on  his  Guard  when  he  receiv’d  the  Thrift :  In  this 
Cafe  the  Patient  mud  be  plac’d  in  the  fame  Pofture  as  when  he 
receiv’d  the  Wound  j  and  if  the  Probe  does  not^Hen  enter,  the 
the  Skin  is  to  be  externally  dilated  without  Delay,  when  there 
appear  other  Signs  of  the  Inwards  being  hurt. 

Hw  to  JTis  not  enough  (hat  we  know  whether  a  Wound  is  pens- 
know  whs-  trating  or  no,  we  muft  alfo  be  fatisfied,  whether  there  be  any 
tber  there  plood  fpilt  in  the  Breaft',  of  which  we  are  informed  by  three 
be  any  Lf~  Particulars.  Firft,  The  Situation  of  the  Wound  :  Secondly, 
fufion  of  The  Excretions  :  Thirdly,  The  Accidents  or  Symptoms  which 
Blood.  accompany  it. 

Anatomy  informs  us,  that  an  Intercoftal  Artery  and  Vein 
are  plac’d  in  a  Dent  which  runs  along  the  lower  part  of  each 
fide:  If  the  edge  of  the  Weapon  which  gave  the  Wound  has 
cut  the  Intercoftal  Mufcles  direCIly  under  the  Side,  it  muff  have 
*  open’d  thefe  VefTels,  from  which  enfue  an  Effufion  of  Blood 
into  the  Brea  ft. 

Signs  of  a  if  the  Wound  is  large,  and  there  iffues  out  a  great  quantity 
Wound  in  of  Blood,  ’tis  a  fign  that  it  muft  have  fome  in  the  Cavity  5  and 
the  Lungs,  chiefly,  when  the  Chirurgeon  hears  a  hilling  Noifeat  the  Ori¬ 
fice,  caufed  by  the  Air  which  comes  out  of  it,  which  denotes  a 
Wound  in  the  Lungs  »  which  being  full  of  VefTels,  cannot  be 
wounded  without  the  Aperture  of  fome  of  them,  which  pour 
the  Blood  into  the  Breaft. 

We  difeover  the  Effufion  of  Blood  by  the  Accidents  which 
happen  immediately  after  the  Wound,  we  find  a  heavy  weight 
lying  on  the  Diaphragma,  caus’d  by  the  Pondcrofity  of  the 
Blood  which  is  there  fpilt »  a  ftrong  Tenfion  of  the  Breaft  a« 
,  bout  the  Wound  j  the  Patient  can  fcarce  breath,  and  frequent¬ 

ly  (alls  into  a  Syncope. 

Wounds  in  If,  by  reafon  thefe  Signs  don’t  appear,  the  Chirurgeon  con- 
the  Breaft  eludes  that  there  is  no  Effufion  of  Blood,  he  muft  endeavour 
don't  safety  to  cure  the  Wound  as  fa  ft  as  he  can  ,  and  tho'  he  be  never  fo 
heal.  careful,  that  will  not  be  accompljfhed  fo  Toon  as  is  to  bewifh’d, 
beesrufe  Wounds  on  the  Breaft  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than 
others,  for  four  Reafons  :  The  firft,  becaufe  of  the  Entrance 
of  the  Air  through  the  Wound  without  being  modified  03 

warm’d 
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warm’d,  as  that  is  which  pafle's  through  the  Mouth,  mud  in- 
avoidably  incommode  the  Lungs ;  Secondly,  by  reaion  that 
the  continual  Motion  of  the  Bread:  oppofes  and  obftru&s  the 
re-union  which  ought  to  be  made ;  The  third  confids  in  the 
Difficulty  of  conveying  Medicines  to  a  Wound  of  the  Lungs; 
and  the  fourth  is,  That  the  Matter  has  not  a  free  Pafiage  to 
come  out  of  its  felf,  and  is  not  drawn  out  without  Difficulty, 
when  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bread:. 

We  are  not  to  take  up  with  the  Opinion  of  feme  of  the  An-  A  Miftnke 
dents,  who  would  have  us  clofe  all  Wounds  of  the  Bread:  by  in  Fraftice, 
Suture,  alledging  that  the  Air  which  enters  from  without  is 
extreamly  pernicious;  we  ffiallalfo  rejed  the  Sentiment  of  thole 
who  advife  us  to  keep  the  Wounds  long  open;  for  if  there  be 
no  Effufion  of  Blood,  they  mud  be  clofed  as  Boon  as  poffible; 
if  there  is,  they  are  to  be  kept  open,  in  order  to  force  it  out, 
fo  that  ’tis  inefeed  the  Blood,  which,  in  this  Particular,  ought 
to  regulate  the  Conduct  of  the  Chirurgeon. 

When  there  is  an  Effufion  of  Blood,  ’tis  necefiary  to  drain  Cure  of  the 
it ;  and  to  this  purpofe  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  make  ufe  of  the  Wound,  in 
mod:  gentle  Means,  before  he  proceeds  to  Extremities;  of  this  which  there 
fort  three  are  propos’d;  The  fird  is,  the  placing  the  Patient  in  an  Effu- 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Blood  may  run  out  of  the  Wound,  fan  of  Blood 
which  is  done  by  obliging  him  to  Incline  his  Head  downwards, 
railing  up  his  Thighs,  and  laying  him  on  the  Wound  it  felf ; 

The  feccnd  is  to  affid  the  Blood  in  its  ifiuing  out,  by  clofing 
the  Patient’s  Nofe,  ordering  him  to  hold  his  Breath  a  little,  and 
alfo  fhaking  the  Body  a  little;  and  the  third  is,  to  make  ufe  of 
the  Indrument  call’d  Fyulcon ,  or  an  Extraffer  of  Bus  A,  which 
is  a  Syringe,  whofe  Pipe  is  bent  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Shape 
of  the  Wound:  This  Pipe  is  then  introduced,  and  convey’d  as 
far  as  the  Place  where  the  Blood  corrupts ;  then  drawing  out 
the  handle  of  the  Syringe,  the  Chirurgeon  thereby  fills  it  with 
this  extravafated  Humour,  and  thus  fucks  or  pumps  it  fcveral 
times.  .1 

If  by  thefe  Means  it  be  found  impofiible  to  empty  theBread 
of  Blood,  we  mud  open  it,  in  order  by  any  Means  to  give  if* 
fue  to  that  Matter;  and  that  is  done  two  ways,  either  by  di¬ 
lating  the  Wound,  or  by  making  a  Counter- Aperture. 

The  Wound  is  to  be  dilated,  when  the  Orifice  is  in  the  lower  How  the 
part  of  the  Bread,  either  before  or  behind,  for  frequently  the  Wound  is 
Wound  is  at  the  fame  place  where  we  make  the  Empyema  ;  to  bedila * 
and  though  it  fnould  be  fome  Fingers  breadth  higher,  we  mud  ted . 
content  our  felves  with  dilating  it;  which  is  done  by  thrud- 
ing  the  hollow  Probe  B  into  the  Wound,  in  order  to  guide  in 
the  Point  of  an  Indrument,  which  mud  be  either  the  drait 
Incifion  Knife  C,  or  a  crooked  Pen-knife  D;  and  we  mudeb- 
ferve,  that  we  always  make  the  Incifions  downwards  on  the 
Teguments  and  exterior  Mufcles,  to  facilitate  the  iffuing  out 
df  the  Blood :  For  the  Intercodal  Mufcles  cannot  properly  be 
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dilated  at  any  other  place,  than  that  of  the  Wound  which  is 
betwixt  the  two  Ribs.  Next  which,  the  Patient  is  to  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  Pofture  convenient  for  the  Evacuation  of  the  Blood, 
which  cannot  be  done  better  than  by  laying  him  upon  the 
Wound.  r 

Obfervati-  One  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Gendarmes  was  woundedafc 
on  of  a  Before  in  1703,  by  one  of  his  Comerades,  who  gaye  him  a 
Wound  in  thruft  with  a  Sword  in  the  Breail  diredly  under  the  right  Pap  $ 
tbtBreafi .  which  Misfortune  happening  to  the  Patient  about  half  a  League 
from  this  City,  the  Bread:  had  all  that  time  to  fill,  before  I  was 
call  d  to  drels  it.  I  contented  my  felf  with  dilating  the 
Wound  fufficiently,  to  evacuate  the  Blood  which  choak'd  it  up, 
without  dr  effing  it  the  firft  Day  :  But  obliged  the  Patient  to 
lye  upon  it  the  whole  Night,  and  the  fafter  the  Blood  iffiied 
out,  the  freer  he  refpired*  The  next  Day  I  found  the  Breaft 
perfectly  emptied,  when  I  drefs  d  it,  and  left  hf£i  in  the  Hands 
of  a  Chirurgeon  of  that  Town,  who  fo  well  cur’d  him,  ,  that 
a  Month  afterwards  he  came  to  us  at  the  Army. 

In  what  Jf  the  Wound  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bread:,  and  we 
pace  tie  are  fure  that  there  is  an  Efhifion  of  Blood,  we  raufl  of  necef- 
Counter^  fity  make  a  Counter- Aperture,  which  is  what  we  call  the  Em- 
aperture  to  pyema. _  It  is  made  on  the  Declivity,  or  inclining  part  of  the 
be  made,  Breafh  in  two  places,  viz,.  in  the  fore,  or  hind-part. 

When  we  chufc  the  fore  part  of  the  Bread:,  the  Operation 
is  performed  betwixt  the  fecond  and  third  of  t heCofta-vera,  or 
long  Ribs,  telling  them  upwards ;  this  Method  affords  the  Pa¬ 
tient  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  drefs  himfelf,  when  he  is 
obliged  to  quit  his  Chirurgeon,  either  on  account  of  not  feeing 
able  to  pay  him,  or  being  fore  d  to  leave  the  place  where  he 
is;  and  fometimes  the  length  of  the  Indifpofition  fo  tires  out 
the  Patient,  that  he  refblves  no  longer  to  continue  fubje£f  to 
the  Chirurgeon’s  Hours.  But  the  Inconvenience  of  the  Pati¬ 
ent’s  dreffing  himfelf,  or  lying  on  his  Belly  to  drain  out  the 
Blood  or  Pus,  makes  us  prefer  the  hind* part,  becaufe  that  being 
laid  on  his  Back,  the  Matter  eafily  repairs  to  the  Orifice,  and 
ilfues  out  without  doing  any  Violence  to  the  Lungs. 

When  the  Chirurgeon  is  determined  to  make  the  Aperture 
behind,  he  ftrikes  in  his  Inciiion  Knife  betwixt  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  Vera-coJl&»  or  long  Ribs,  reckoning  upwards, 
that  is,  one  Rib  higher  than  before,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Dia- 
fhragma,  which  does  not  mount  fo  high  before  as  behind. 
Without  troubling  my  felf  to  tell  the  Ribs,  I  commonly  make 
the  Incifion  four  Fingers  breadth  below  the  Angle  of  the  O- 
moplata,  and  the  fame  breadth  from  the  Spina,  which  is  the 
place  where  the  Ribs  jet  fartheft  outwards;  but  the  Empyema 
ought,  above  all,  to  be  made  near  the  place  of  the  Effulion  of 
Blood,  and  the  Chirurgeon  miift  take  care  not  to  be  mifiaken 
on  this  Head. 
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The  Operation  then  being  refolded  on,  by  reaion  of  the  ab» 
folute  NeeefTity  of  preventing  the  Suffocation  of  the  wounded 
Ferfon,  the  Chirurgeon  is  not  to  fpend  any  time  in  {fitting  out 
his  Apparatus,  he  will  have  time  enough  for  that  whilft  the 
Blood  runs  out  of  the  Breaft,  nor  ought  he  to  advife  him  to 
keep  fitting,  he  is  always  fo  when  he  can  refpire.  After  ha¬ 
ving  turn’d  his  Back  towards  the  Light*  and  taken  up  his  Shirts 
he  pinches  the  Teguments  at  the  place  which  he  defigns  to 
open,  and  duffs  them  to  be  held  with  one  hand  by  a  Servant, 
at  the  fame  time  railing  them  with  his  Left-hand,  with  his 
right  he  cuts  hem  with  the  ftrdt  Incilion  Knife  C>  when  ha¬ 
ving  looffn’d  the  Teguments,  he  compleats  the  crofting  the 
Muffles  betwixt  two  Ribs,  turning  the  Back  of  his  Incilion 
Knife  towards  the  upper  Rib*  in  order  to  avoid  piercing  the 
Veflels  which  are  liruate  along  the  lower  part  of  that  Bone* 

The  Muffles  l>^ng  cut,  he  opens  the  Pleura  with  the  Point  of 
the  fame  Inftrumcnt,  which  he  then  draws  out  to  thruft  in  his 
Finger,  in  order  to  know  whether  the  Orifice  is  fufficient :  Al¬ 
ter  which,  he  caufes  the  Patient  to  be  laid  on  his  Back,  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  coming  out  of  the  Blood,  which  ordinarily  runs 
forth  abundantly,  and  he  is  not  to  he  apprehenfive  of  any  dan¬ 
ger  in  letting  it  all  out ;  for  when  tis  once  without  'the  Vef- 
fels,  where  -ever  it  flays,  in  only  incommodes  the  Patient. 

He  then  prepares  a  Linnen  Tent  E,  which,  according  to  &ualiftca* 
Authors,  ought  to  have  fix  Qualifications  :  Firft,  That  its  Size  tiohs  of  the 
be  proportion’d  to  the  largenefs  of  the  Wound  i  fecondly,  That  Tent, 
it  be  foft,  for  fear  of  giving  Pain  ;  thirdly,  That  it  be  ftiort 
and  blunt  at  the  Point  E,  for  tear  of  hurting  the  Lungs ;  fourth¬ 
ly,  That  it  be  a  little  flatten’d  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Space 
betwixt  the  two  Ribs ;  the  fifth  is,  That  it  be  provided  with 
a  Head  G,  that  it  don’t  flip  into  the  Cavity,  and  a  Thread  H 
fatten’d  to  it,  in  order  to  draw  it  out  if  it  fhould  happen  to 
fink  into  the  Breafl  j  and  the  fixth  is,  That  it  be  moiften’d  in 
fome  vulnerary  Licjuor.  The  Blood  being  run  our,  a  Tent  fo  DreJJingof 
qualified  as  this  is  thruft  into  the  Wound  j  the  Chirurgeon  the  Wound,. 
very  well  embrocates  the  Part  all  around  the  Wound,  which  he 
covers  with  the  flat  Pledgets  IT,  and  a  large  Plaifter,  K>  of 
Gratia  Dei.  Above  that  he  lays  a  Square  Bolfter  L,  and  then 
applies  the  circular  Bandage  around  the  Body  with  the  Napkin 
M,  folded  in  three  or  four  Pleats,  which  is  fecurely  kept 
in  its  place,  by  fattening  it  to  the  fcapulary  Bandage  N>  before 
or  behind. 

’Tis  trifling  to  be  follicitous  whether  to  preffrve  the  Fibres 
of  the  internal  Intercoftal  Muffles,  or  thole  of  the  external 
ones,  and  to  deliberate  whether  to  cut  according  to  the  Re- 
€fitude  of  the  Fibres  of  the  one,  rather  than  according  to  the 
Dire&ion  of  thoff  of  the  other  :  Both  of  them  mutt  be  cut 
even  and  ftrait,  and  the  Chirurgpon  need  only  take  care  that 
the  edge  of  his  Indfion  Knife  don’t  touch  the  Ribs,  for  fear 
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left  making  an  Incifion  on  their  Periofteum,  he  gives  them  an 
opportunity  afterwards  of  difcovering  themfelves. 

Some  Authors  have  pretended  to  refine  on  this  Pra&ice,  by 
advifing  us  not  to  cut  the  Pleura  with  the  Point  of  theinftru- 
mentj  but  after  haying  cut  the  Mufdes,  and  come  to  the 
Fleura ,  they  will  have  us  thruft  it  in  with  a  blunt  Probe,  in 
order  to  make  it  crack ;  they  tell  us,  that  this  way  we  don’t 
run  a  rifque  of  hurting  the  Lungs  with  the  Point  of  the  Inch 
lion  Knife.  But  this  Method  deferves  to  be  cenfur’d,  for  to 
avoid  one  Mifchief  which  never  happens  to  an  able  Chirurge- 
on,  they  draw  on  two,  which  may  be  attended  with  fatal  Con- 
fequences;  one  is,  that  by  the  Impulfion  which  they  ufe  to  o- 
pen  the  Pleura  this  way,  they  feparate  it  from  the  Ribs  about 
the  Wound  j  and  the  other  is,  that  by  breaking  the  Fibres  of 
this  Membrane,  the  Patient  Puffers  an  Effort  which  may  caufe 
a  Fluxion  and  Inflammation.  ^ 

*Tis  cuftomary  in  the  Cure  of  Wounds,  .to  take  off  the  firft 
drefling,  or  Apparatus,  at  the  Expiration  of  twenty  four  hours  5 
but  Wounds  of  the  Breaft  will  not  allow  us  fo  much  time. 
When  the  Patient  feels  himfelf  opprefled,  which  fo  me  times  ’ 
happens  fix  or  eight  hours  after  the  Operation,  he  muft  be  drafted 
again,  in  order  to  give  ifliie  to  the  frefh  extravafated  Blood 
Wherefore  the  Chirurgeon  fhould  have  his  Apparatus  ready  to 
drefs  the  Patient  as  many  times  as  Necefiity  requires  :  Above 
all,  he  muft  not  fpare  bleeding  him  in  the  Arm,  that  by  that 
fort  of  Revolution  he  may  divert  that  Humour  from  iftuing 
out  at  the  Wound. 

We  are  not  to  have  regard  for  any  Wound  befides  that 
made  by  the  Operation  s  for  the  firft  being  no  longer  confide- 
rable,  muft  be  left  to  dole  as  foon  as  it  fhall  be  difpofed  there¬ 
to  :  But  yet  we  reap  one  Advantage  by  it,  which  we  make  ufe  of 
’till  ’tis  cured  ;  for  being  obliged  to  make  Injedtions  into  the 
Breaft,  to  cleanfe  and  bring  off  thePus  and  moift  Sanies  which 
fall  thither,  we  fyringe  the  Patient  by  the  upper  Wound,  for 
the  Liquors  to  run  out  at  the  lower,  whither  they  naturally 
tend ;  lo  that  tbefe  Inje&ions,  after  having  wafh’d  the  Breaft, 
run  off  without  ftraining,  or  any  Inconvenience. 

This  is  what  is  judg’d  necefiary  with  regard  to  the  Opera¬ 
tion  to  be  us’d  in  certain  Wounds  of  the  Breaft,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  ventur’d  on  too  rafhiy,  as  feme  would  have 
had  me  done  in  the  Cafe  of  Mr.  de  la  Bonoifiere ,  one  of  the 
King’s  Querries,  who  was  wounded  at  Verfailles  in  1701,  in 
the  right  Pap  with  a  Sword  5  which  having  entred  the  Cavity 
of  the  Breaft  obliquely,  pierced  the  Mediaftinum ,  run  into  the 
left  Cavity:  The  fupervening  Symptoms  of  the  third  dayfeem’d 
to  indicate,  that  there  was  extravafated  Blood  j  thofe  whofaw 
the  Patient  with  me,  were  ©f  opinion,  that  1  fhould  perform 
the  Empyema  ;  I  told  them,  that  I  look’d  on  the  great  Difficul¬ 
ty  pf  Reipiration  tp  be  an  Effed:  of  thp  Inflammation  occafion’d 
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in  the  Mediaftinum ,  by  the  Wound  which  pierc’d  it :  *Tis  true* 
the  Patient  could  not  continue  lying;  but  l  did  not  obferve  a- 
ny  Tendon  of  the  Eread,  nor  Weight  on  the  Diaphragm/*  : 

I  perfwaded  the  Father  of  the  wounded  Perfon  to  entreat 
Mr.  Felix  cocome  to  fee  him,  andtoaflidus  with  his  Advice;  he 
was  of  my  Opinion,  the  Operation  was  not  performed,  and 
the  Patient  was  perfectly  well  cured. 

Moniieur  Mejjier ,  Lieu  '1  n  of  the  Guards  of  the  King’s  Relation  of 
Port,  was  at  Midnight  wounded  with  a  Sword  in  the  lower  a  Cure  at- 
part  of  the  Bread  on  the  riglr  fide;  as  foon  as  h^  came  home,  tempted  by 
his  Friends  fetch’d  a  Sucker,  who  was  Drummer  in  the  Regi*  Suffion. 
ment  of  Guards;  he  fuck’d  the  Wound,  and  allured  him  of  a 
Cure  in  two  Days.  The  next  day  the  King  at  his  Levee  was 
told,  that  of  two  Perfons  who  had  been  wounded  the  lad 
Night,  he  vtM  had  caufed  himfelf  to  be  fuck’d  was  well,  but 
he  that  was  drefs’d  by  the  Chirurgeons  was  dead.  This  News 
run  current  for  Truth :  But  in  the  Afternoon  of  the  fame  day 
Mr.  MeJJter  confefled  himfelf,  and  received  the  Sacraments, 
being  fuffbcated  :  He  fent  for  me,  praying  me  to  do  to  him 
what  I  thought  proper.  I  told  him,  that  I  believ’d  him  cur’d 
on  the  Report  which  had  been  made  to  the  King;  but  that  by 
the  Nature  of  his  Wound,  and  the  Symptoms  which  attended 
it,  I  found  him  very  bad  :  Another  perhaps  would  have  let 
him  perilh  in  the  Hands  of  his  Sucker,  but  I  believ’d  it  my 
Duty  to  help  him  in  this  prefling  Neceflity :  The  Wound  being 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bread,  I  dilated  it,  and  made  an  Ori¬ 
fice  fuificient  to  give  ilfue  to  the  extravafated  Blood :  From  that 
Moment  he  began  to  feel  himfelf  eas’d,  I  continued  to  drefs, 
and  perfe&ly  cur’d  him. 

The  Operation  of  the  Empyema  is  alfo  performed  when  there 
is  Pus  run  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Bread,  which  commonly  hap¬ 
pens  after  a  Pleurifie,  or  a  Peripneumonia. 

The  Pleurifie  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  Pleura ,  caufed  by  Definition 
fervid  and  impetuous  Blood  which  extra vafates  and  clots  in  that  of  a  Pleu* 
Membrane  :  Some,  from  the  Stimulations  which  the  Patient  rifie . 
feels,  will  have  it  produced  by  an  inflanvd  Bile,  which  gather¬ 
ing  betwixt  the  Ribs  and  the  Pleura ,  is  always  accompanied 
with  an  acute  Fever,  a  thick  or  frequent  and  difficult  Respirati¬ 
on,  and  a  (harp  pricking  and  internal  Pain  :  The  Greeks  call  it 
Pleuritis ,  from  the  word  Pleuron ,  which  lignifies  the  Side,  be- 
caufe  it  violently  affli&s  the  Patient  on  the  fide  of  the  Bread. 

The  Peripneumonia  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs,  excited  Of  a  Pe- 
by  the  Settlement  of  a  purulent  Matter  which  fucceeds  the  ripneumo- 
Fluxion  of  the  Bread,  and  whofe  Signs  are  a  frequent  and  weak  nia. 
Refpiration,  accompanied  with  a  Fever  and  Rednefs  of  the 
Face:  The  Word  Peripneumonia  is  derived  from  Peri ,  about, 
and  Pneumon  the  Lungs,  by  reafon  that  this  Diflemper  fre¬ 
quently  forms  it  felf  in  the  Membrane  which  envelopes  the 
Lungs. 
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;  Theft  two  Difeafes  are  very-  violent,  and  difpatch  their  Pa- 
tieofs  its  a  fhort  time,  when  the  Humour  which  occa irons  a 
Pleurifie  is  contain’d  within  the  Pleura,  and  that  which  caufes 
the  Peripneumonia  in  theStibdance  of  the  Lungs,  or  their  Mem¬ 
branes  ;  thefe  two  Difeafes  are  under  the  Jurifdkdion  of  the 
Phyhcians,  and  go  beyond  the  Cognizance  of  the  Chirurgeon, 
who  is  allow’d  no  more,  than  to  know  that  they  require  fre¬ 
quent  Bleeding,  of  which  he  cannot  be  ignorant,  becaufe  he  is 
the  Executor  of  the  Phyficians  Orders  :  But  when  this  mor¬ 
bific  Matter  comes  to  an  Abfcefs,  and  the  Pus  is  run  into 
the  Bread,  they  are  fubjedfed  to  Chirurgery,  becaufe  there  is 
no  other  way  of  Evacuating  them  but  the  Chirurgeon’s 
Hand. 

What  oh-  It  depends  on  him  to  examine,  before  he  attempts  the  Ope- 
liges  m  to  ration,  whether  *tis  certain  that  there  is  any  matter  in  the 
proceed  to  Bread,  that  he  may  not  fall  into  the  fame  fault  which  was  com- 
an  Etnpy-  mitted  by  a  Chirurgeon,  and  befides  a  very  able  Man,  who 
ems.  perform’d  the  Empyema  on  the  Duke  of  Mortemart ,  and  found 
nothing  in  his  Bread  i  he  might  reafonably  alledge  that  the  Ope¬ 
ration  was  preferib’d,  and  all  the  Relations  ddired  it  j  but  he 
was  blam’d  by  all  the  World. 

Anlnjlance  Something  almoft  like  this  happen’d  at  Verfaille r,  to  one  of 
on  this  the  King’s  Chirurgeons,  who  coming  from  Rouen  gave  him- 
Head.  felf  out  for  the  mod:  expert  Chirurgeon  in  the  Uoiverfe. 

Mr.  Helve  tins  came  to  vide  Berfeville ,  the  King’s  Upholderer; 
the  Patient  having  been  long  ill,  and  complain’d  of  a  Pain  in 
the  right  Hypochondnum^  upon  touching  the  Place,  he  thought 
there  was  Matter  lodg’d  there,  and  commanded  the  Chirur- 
■  geon  to  open  him;  which  he  did  immediately,  and  found  no¬ 
thing  tc  Evacuate i  and  the  Patient  dyed  two  Hours  after  the  • 
Operation.  The  Advantage  which  this  poor  lick  Man  reap’d, 
was  that  of  being  for  ever  freed  from  the  Pain  which  he  buf¬ 
fer'd  ,  and  from  thofe  which  he  might  be  threatned  with  for 
the  future.  An  Apprentice  might  have  been  excus’d  this  Sub- 
miffion,  by  reafon  of  his  fmall  dare  of  Knowledge:  But  a  Ma¬ 
iler  Chirurgeon  mud  be  fure  of  himfelf,  and  not  undertake  an 
Operation  of  this  Confequence  on  the  Credit  and  Integrity  of 
another. 

Several  have  entertain’d  an  Opinion,  that  Nature  alone  may 
cure  Difeafes  ,*  they  fay,  that  there  are  three  natural  Ways  of 
#  difciiarging  Matter,  by  Spittle,  Urine  and  Siege:  But  thefe  are 
a  fort  of  Miracles  which  we  ought  not  always  to  hope  for^  I 
know  that  ’tis  not  impoilible  that  by  one  of  thefe  three  Means 
the  extravas’d  Humour  yet  remaining  in  the  Lungs,  or  in  the 
Pleura,,  may  be  evacuated  j  but  as  boon  as  the  Ablcefs  is  broken, 
and  the  Pus  diffus’d  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Bread,  nothing  bpt  the 
Empyema  can  get  it  out, 

Signs  of  an  The  Signs  which  indicate  that  an  Abfcefs  is  forming  in  the 
Abfcefs  in  Pleura,  are,  an  Inflammation,  a  violent  and  piercing  Pain 
the  Pleura.  which 
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whieh  attacks  the  Patient  all  at  once,  a  heavinefs,  a  flow  and 
costinued  Fever,  accompanied  with  cold  Fits,  a  hard  Pulfe, 
uneven  and  deep,  a  dry  Cough  attended  with  Third,  and  a 
prefllng  Difficulty  of  Breathing, 

The  Signs  which  inform  us  that  the  Abfcefs  is  in  the  Sub- 
dance  of  the  Lungs,  are,  that  the  Patient  feels  a  fix’d  and  dull 
Pain,  which  comes  only  by  little  and  little,  he  cannot  refpire 
without  pain,  the  continu’d  Fever  and  immoderate  Thirft  don’t 
leave  him ;  his  Spittle  is  purulent  his  Eyes  are  funk  in,  his 
Cheeks  of  a  Vermilion  red,  and  his  whole  Body  becomes  dry 
and  Atrophious, 

The  Signs  which  advertife  us  that  the  Abfcefs,  whether  in  Signs  of 
the  Pleura ,  or  in  the  Lungs,  is  broken,  and  that  the  Matter  is  Matter fal- 
fallen  on  the  Biaphragma,  are  a  diminution  of  all  the  Symp-  len  on  the 
toms  for  fbme  time,  the  pain  is  really  not  fo  fharp,  inclining  Diaphrag- 
towards  the  fp  *ious  or  fliort  Ribs,  and  the  Patient  finds  fome  ma. 

Relief :  But  the  fupervening  Symptoms  are  not  lefs  dangerous 
than  the  former  j  for  befides  the  difficulty  of  Breathing,  the 
Pulfe  rifes,  the  Fever  augments  and  becomes  ardent,  the  Pa¬ 
tient  is  afffi&ed  with  a  great  Inquietude,  and  a  flu&uating 
Weight  on  the  Biaphragma  :  He  cannot  bear  lying,  unlefs  on 
the  fide  affe&ed  j  for  if  he  lays  himfelf  on  the  oppofite  fide,  he 
feels  a  {harper  pain,  and  a  much  heavier  weight  caufed  by  .the 
Matter  which  loads  the  Mediaftinum  :  When  he  is  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  Operation,  as  the  foie  way  by  which  he  can  poflibly 
be  cured. 

la  order  to  prepare  an  Iffiie  for  this  matter,  there  are  two  Two  ways 
ways  of  opening  the  Breaff,  one  by  Incijton ,  and  the  other  by  of  opening 
Caufiics,  otherwife  call’d  a  potential  Cautery ;  for,  as  for  the  the  Bread, 
Trepan  or  Modiolus  on  the  fide,  and  the  aftual  Cauterifing  pro¬ 
pos’d  By  fbme  Authors,  they  are  too  cruel  Methods  to  be 
ufed. 

The  Orifice  made  in  the  Breaff  by  Incifion,  in  order  to 
draw  out  the  Pus ,  is  like  that  opened  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Blood,  which  I  have  juft  defcrib’d  j  wherefore  ’tis  not  nece£ 
fary  to  repeat  it  here,  there  being  only  fome  difference  to  be 
cbferv’d :  Which  is,  that  the  Pleurifie  being  come  to  an  Ab¬ 
fcefs,  there  fometimes  arifes  a  fwelling  betwixt  two  Ribs  at 
the  place  where  the  Abfcefs  is,  in  which  Cafe  the  aperture  is 
to  be  made  on  the  Tumour,  which  feems  to  be  produced  by 
Nature  to  point  out  the  place  thro’  which  the  Pus  endeavours 
to  make  its  way  out. 

The  fecond  way  of  performing  the  Empyema  is  by  Cauflte , 
or  the  potential  Cautery .  Having  mark’d  the  place  which  is 
to  be  opened,  we  apply  the  corrojive  or  cauftic  Stone  O,  and 
above  that,  a  fmall  bit  of  Wood  P,  with  a  hollow  round  ca¬ 
vity  to  prefs  it,  and  make  it  penetrate  the  better,  it  being  af¬ 
firm’d  that  this  compreflion  by  a  fingle  Stone  goes  as  far  as 
three:  When  it  has  had  its  effect,  the  cavity  is  to  be  opened 
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With  ail  Incifion-Knife.  But  tho’  Thevenin  lays  down  this 
Method  as  the  moft  eafie,  and  moil  in  ufe,  I  have  never  feen 
it  pradbis’d;  and  by  reafon  the  Cauftic  may,  in  burning 
the  mtercoftal  Mufcles,  proceed  to  and  difeover  the  Ribs;  and 
the  Scar  coming  to  fall  ofF,  there  remains  a  Wound  too  large 
to  fix  the  Pipe,  and  to  leave  it  in  our  power  to  retain  the 
matter j  thefe  inconveniences  confider’d,  I  always  advife  for 
the  locifion. 

In  the  Empyema  perform’d  on  account  of  a  Wound  in  the 
Bread:, ,  we  make  ufe  of  a  Linten  or  Linnen  Tent;  but  in  that 
perform'd  on  occafion  of  the  Rupture  of  an  Abfcefs,  we  in¬ 
fest  a  Silver  Pipe,  the  Orifice  of  which  we  flop  with  a  fmall 
Stopple,  in  order  to  let  out  as  much  and  as  little  of  the  Pm  as 
we  think  proper :  To  which  end  the  Incifion  muff  be  made  of 
a  proportionate  Size  to  that  of  the  Pipe,  whigj?  muff  take  up 
the  whole  Aperture,  and  be  provided  with  a  Head  R,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  flipping  into  the  Breaft,  and  two  little  boles%S  S,  thro* 
which  to  run  the  String  T,  which  is  to  run  round  the  Body, 
that  the  Pipe  may  not  come  out  at  any  other  time  than  when 
the  Operator  pleafes;  when  the  Ribs  are  too  clofe,  the  Body 
cjf  the  Pipe  muff  be  flat, like  that  mark’d  V,  to  adjuft  it  to  the 
fpaces  betwixt  thofe  Bones,  and  open  for  the  (pace  of  its 
whole  length  as  well  as  at  the  fide  of  its  internal  extremity  X, 
that  the  Fm  may  run  off  with  the  greater  eafe. 

Every  time  we  drefs  the  Patient,  we  pull  out  only  the  little 
Stopple  which  flops  the  aperture  of  the  Pipe,  and  after  having 
drawn  it  out,  if  the  Pus  don’t  come  our,  we  muff  with  a 
large  blunt  Probe  pufh  back  the  Lungs,  which  leaning  againft 
the  end  of  the  Pipe  hinder  the  defir’d  evacuation  :  The  Inje¬ 
ctions  made  by  the  Syringe  Z  being  enter’d  thro*  the  cavity 
of  the  Pipe,  we  flop  it  for  a  moment,  then  talcing  out  the 
Stopple,  if  the  Patient  incline  his  Body  never  fo  little  that  way, 
they  ifTue  cut  at  the  fame  Paffage.  Thefe  Injections  are  ne- 
cefiiry  to  wafh  the  Breaft;  and  fome  Pradticioners  leave  in  the 
Cavity  thefe  mollifying  and  deterfive  Liquors  during  the  in¬ 
terval  between  one  drefling  and  another,  to  prevent  the  Mat¬ 
ter,  by  reafon  of  its  acrimony,  making  any  Impreffion  on  the 
Parts  :  The  Medicines  to  be  injected  mufl  not  be  either  Bit¬ 
ter  or  Sharp,  left  they  fhould  excite  a  Cough:  They  mufl  be 
barely  Deceptions  of  vulnerary  Plants,  of  Scabious  and  Colts¬ 
foot  Water,  to  which  may  be  added  Wine  in  which  is 
diffolv’d  Honey  of  Rofes,  to  cleanfe  and  preferve  from  Putre- 
faction. 

If  die  Matter  which  comes  out  is  of  an  ill  Smell  and  na fly 
Colour,  and  is  evacuated  in  great  quantity;  if  the  Fever 
continues ;  if  the  Patient  grows  conlidefably  leaner,  and  his 
Strength  decays,  thefe  are  all  ill-boding  Signs;  but  if  the  Fm  is  ; 
conftamly  the  fame,  white,  well-digefted,  of  a  good  Smell, 
and  in  fmall  quantity}  if  the  Patient’s  Strength  continues,  and 
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he  will  fubmit  to  rules,  he  will  be  cur'd.  We  take  out  the 
Pipe  when  the  Matter  begins  to  be  exhaufted,  which  mult  be 
in  forty  Days,  for  after  that  the  Wound  will  degenerate  into 
a  Tifiula,  and  require  Tears  to  compleat  its  Cure. 

I  have  already  told  you,  that  there  are  three  Humours, 

’Blood,  Pui,  and  Water  or  Lympha,  whole  (pilling  or  eflufion  ob¬ 
lige  us  to  open  the  Bread  to  difengage  them :  I  have  treated 
of  the  two  fird,  let’s  next  examine  what  is  to  be  done  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  third.  7 

There  fometimes  gathers  in  the  Thorax  a  ferous  Humour,  of  the 
which  diddling  by  flow  degrees,  fills  one  of  its  Cavities,  and  Drotfie  of 
frequently  two  together ;  this  is  what  we  call  the  Dropfie  in  the  Brea#. 
the  Bread:,  which  is  cauied  as  is  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
Body,  either  by  the  rupture  of  (bme  Lymphatic  Veflel,  or  by  Its  Signs * 
a  deficiency  of  fermentation,  which  renders  the  Humours  too 
watry,  or  hinders  the  (eparation  of  the  Lympha  by  the  Urinary 
and  other  ways.  This  Difeale  is  known  by  a  dry  Cough 
with  which  the  Patient  does  not  (pit,  by  cold  Fits,  a  flow  Fe¬ 
ver,  fhortnefs  of  Breath,  the  fwelling  of  the  Legs,  and  above 
all  by  a  fiu&uation  and  gurgling  which  is  heard  in  the  Bread, 
when  the  Patient  moves  himfelf,  to  make  a  noife  like  that  of  a 
Veiled  half  full  when  ftirr’d.  If  the  Patient  can  only  lye  on 
one  Side,  tis  a  fign  that  there  is  Water  on  that  Side  only  on 
winch  he  can  bear  lying ,  but  if  there  be  as  much  Pain  in  ly* 
ing  on  one  Side  as*the  other,  and  that  he  chufes  to  lye  on  his 
Back,  there  is  Water  in  the  two  Cavities  of  the  Bread. 

The  evacuating  of  this  Water  mud  be  attempted  by  Hydra -  Medlra. 
gogues,  that  is,  b y  Sudorific s.  Aperitives  and  Diuretics,  all  which  mentstl  he 
tend  to  the  evacuation  o VSerofities,  and  of  which  I  have  fpoken  trZbl 
in  the  Dropfie  of  the  Belly  5  and  when  thefe  Remedies,  which  fjre  the 
expex  them  by  Sweats,  infenfible  Tranfpiration,and  Urine,  prove  Bread  m  he 
unfuccefsful,  we  proceed  to  the  Aperture  of  the  Bread,  which  /* 
is  performed  in  the  manner  I  have  juft  been  (hewing  you 
1  he  Chirurgeon  mud  not  be  furpris’d,  if  fometimes  after 
laving  open’d  the  Pleura  he  does  not  fee  any  Water  nor  Pus 
come  ou?,  tho  ’tis  in  the  Bread:  When  the  Lungs  dick  to  the 
Pieura,  at  the  place  where  the  Operation  is  made,  nothing 
can  come  out}  but  in  this  cafe  the  Chirurgeon  mud  introduce 
h!s  Finger  into  the  Wound,  and  gently  feparate  the  Fibres 
which  make  this  Adhsefion,  after  which  he  will  fee  come  out 

with  tteSACSond  Which  ?Vky’  The  feleu-ea;  0f  meet’n£  I nemveni- 
1  n  ’  ™h,lch  15  yet  very  rare,  hinders  my  pro-  enc;es  mct 

pofing  the  Pundtion  with  the  Trocar  A,  as  the  mod  eafie  and  d 

iateway  in  the  Dropfie  of  the  Breaft  5  for  with  one  fin  "le 

,e  ]>etwlxt  ‘wo  Ribs  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Thorax  u%  0/,h 

we  ftonld  draw  out  the  contain'd  Waters,  give  the  Patient  im-  Trocar 

mediate eafe,  and  avoid  a  large  Wound,  as  is  that  of  the  Em- 

hind  t;  W,h'ChrraV/Lbe,  lonS  drelVd  :  Th=  leaving  be¬ 

hind  it  only  a  fmall  Orifice  which  heals  of  it  ftlf ;  but  with  this 
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Inftrument  we  fliould  be  in  danger  of  piercing  the  Lungs,  if 
they  flick  to  the  Ribs. 

VifiulcCs  in  the  Breaft  fucceed  Wounds  m  that  part,  and 
how  careful  foever  the  Chirurgeon  may  he  in  endeavouring  to 
prevent  thofe  Wounds  becoming  Fiftulous,  frequently  he  can¬ 
not  help  it  5  the  moft  able  Pra&icloners  have  always  look’d  on 
them  as  a  Rock  on  which  fever al  have  fplit,  by  reafon  of  the 
almoft  infurmountable  Difficulties  which  occur  in  the  cicatrinng 
of  thofe  Wounds :  But  a  Chirurgeon  muft  never  be  difeou- 
rag’d ;  he  fometimes  furmounts  them  at  the  very  time  when 
he  durft  not  hope  to  fucceed ;  he  muft  make  ufe  of  his  utmoft 
application  to  find  out  the  cbitacles  to  a  Cure,  and  fpare  no 

Pains  in  the  overcoming  them. 

After  having  enquir’d  into  the  Reafons  which  render  thefe 
Fiftula’s  incurable,  we  find  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  five  Caufes 
which  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you. 

The  firft  is  the  continual  Motion  of  the  Thorax ;  the  fecond 
is  the  fmall  difpofition  of  the  Pleura  to  re-unite  by  reafon  of 
its  thinnefs  j  the  third  is  the  fupervening  Putrefaction  of  the 
uncover’d  or  perifh’d  Ribs  ,  the  fourth  is  the  fituation^  of  the 
external  Orifice  of  the  FiJ}ula»  which  is  fliperior  to  its  internal 
Orifice;  the  fifth  is  the  Faecundity  of  the  fource  of  Matter, 
when  this  Diftemper  lucceeds  a  Peripneumonia ;  and  the  fixth, 
when  the  Pus  proceeds  from  the  Bones  of  the  Sternum ,  or 
when  it  drains  obliquely  from  one  intercoftal  fpace  to  ano- 

ther.  - 

it  depends  on  the  Capacity  and  Experience  of  the  Chirurgeon 
to  find  out  ways  to  relieve  or  cure  thofe  who  have  thefe  Fi- 
Jlula's  which  are  believ’d  incurable,  and  which  really  are  fo  in 
...  unskilful  Hands.  If  ’tis  the  continual  Motion  of  the  Breaft 
which  oppofes  the  re  union,  the  Patient  muft  be  put  to  Bed, 
reftrain’d  from  crying  out,  groaning,  or  fpeaking,  and  from 
any  violent  Motion.  If  ’tis  the  Pleura  which  cannot  clofe  by 
reafon  of  its  thinnefs,  he  muft  by  the  afiiftance  of  the  Plefh  of 
the  intercoftal  Mufcles  draw  together  the  Lips  of  his  Wound, 
and  procure  its  cicatrifing,  having  before  confirmed  the  Cailo- 
firy  if  there  was  any.  When  the  Ribs  are  uncoverld  and  pe- 
ri they  are  to  be  exfoliated  with  a  imall  round  Iron  In- 
ftru,mcn%  which  is  called  a  Fire  Button,  which  muft  be  guided 

along  a  Pipe  to  the  putrid  part. 

When  the  Fifiula  is  oblique  or  Tortile ,  we  are  to  lay  open 
all  its  windings  to  the  bottom.  If  after  an  Abfcefs  of  the 
Lungs  the  too  "plentiful  Suppuration  fopds  t^icFsffada,  the  fource 
muft  be  exhaufted ;  which  is  done  by  a  good  Regimen,  gene¬ 
ral  Remedies,  and  the  Advice  of  a  prudent  Phyfician.  If  the 
Sin  tee  comes  from  the  Bones  of  the  Sternum ,  or  from  fome 
near  or  dtftant  part,  the  Chirurgeon' in  this  cafe  is  iurnifiid 
with  an  opportunity  of  Brewing  his  Induftry  in  the  Invention 
of  Remedies  and  Inftruments,  by  which  the  Ooftacks  to  his 
Cues  maybe  difeoyer’d  and  remov’d. 
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Figure  XXVII.  Of  the  OPERATIONS 
perform'd  on  WOMENS  NIPPLES. 


TlZ  if  o**’  whiC1  ™.a^eone  °f  principal  Ornaments  of  Of  the  O- 
_C r?  f  Sex>  and  whlch  are  fo  neceflary  to  the  nouriture  derations 

Te^ed  WtoeDthf  Ch0t  more f xe n>pt from  Difeafes,  nor  lefs  Tub-  prais’d  m 
ka  u  thc  ?h,rurgeon  *  H^nd,  than  other  paits  of  the  the  Bread 
ration -^Ut  ***  freSuentI^  to  undergo  very  cruel  Ope- 

Op^tionsThfch  ^heviftafCS  ^  f°  them>  and  the  °f 

ff.nM  wh.ch  tbeyrcquirr,  into  two  parts;  namely,  thofc  the  Dif-  J 

fTh  Mlf>PieS;  a1d  th°fc.of  the  Mammt,  or  Breads.  cafes  from 

*  thlt.Eml"?n,ce  which  jets  out  in  the  middle  the  Organs 

of  the  Bread,  and  in  which  terminate  all  the  Lafteal  Paf-  and  of  erst 
fages  winch  pour  the  Milk  into  the  Child's  Mouth.  When  the  tiers  Jlnct 
Nipple  is  too  fmall,  theChild  can  fcarce  take  it,  andonly  plays  Zn  .xJm 
with  its  and  when  too  big,  its  Mouth  being  too  full  vHth  ft,  1  ' 

i  cannot  fuck:  But  to  chufe  a  middling  and  well  proper, 
tond  one,  it  muft  be  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Haflenut,  and 
fomewhat  longer,  to  the  end  that  the  Infant  holding  it  betwixt 
its  alate  and  Tongue,  may  the  eafier  receive  the  Milk,  tho’  it 
fuck  never  fo  little.  The  fmall  Channels  thro'  which  this  Li¬ 
quor  runs  out  cannot  be  too  open,  without  letting  the  Milk 
out  before  the  Child  has  occafion  to  fuck  its  normoclofc  or 
too  fmall,  without  fatiguing  the  Infant  by  the  Efforts  which 
tis  fore  d  to  make  to  exprefs  the  Milks  they  muft  be  mode¬ 
rately  dilated,  that  upon  withdrawing  the  Child  as  foon  as  it 
has  drawn  the  Nipple,  we  may  fee  it  ftream  out  in  feveral 
ipouts  like  a  Garden-Watcring-Pot:  When  the  Milk  comes 

&  £  forth 
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forth  in  this  manner,  the  Child  need  only  fwallow,  without 
being  put  to  the  Pains  of  Sucking,  and  thefe  qualities  join'd  to 

federal  others  make  a  good  Nurfe. 

In  Women  which  have  never  given  fuck,  the  Nipple  is 
fometimes  not  form’d  without  difficulty,  the  Child  cannot 
take  it,  and  when  it  has  hold  of  it,  it  immediately  lets  it  go, 
becaufe ’tis  not  yet  Efficiently  advanc’d  outwards;  and  this  is 
what  Women  call  not  having  the  String  yet  broken,  becaufe 
it  feems  to  be  retain’d  as  it  were  by  a  fmall  String.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  forming  it  is,  to  caufe  the  Woman  to  be  fucked  by  a 
Child  of  three  or  four  Months,  who  being  ftronger  than  her 
own  juft  Born,  will  better  Mouth  the  Nipple;  or  elfe  to  caufe 
the  Nurfe  to  fuck  her,  or  one  of  thofe  Women  who  are  ufed 
to  form  Nipples  for  Women  in  the  beginning  of  their  lying  in. 
That  done,  we  put  on  the  fmall  Cap  A,  made  of  Box,  and 
(hap’d  like  a  Thimble  which  the  Women  put  on  their  Fingers 
when  they  few,  hollow  in  the  middle  to  receive  the  Nipple* 
and  pierc’d  at  its  end,  and  on  the  fides,  to  let  out  the  Milk 
which  may  efcape.  This  Cap,  which  is  taken  off  only  when 
the  Woman  gives  the  Child  fuck,  is  proper  to  form  the  Nip¬ 
ple  :  The  other  mark’d  B  is  yet  more  commodious,  becaufe  it 
has  a  brim  made  like  that  of  a  Hat,  which  hinders  its  hurting 

the  Breaft.  .  r  t 

Some  Children  not  finding  Milk  enough  to  fatisfiethem,  fuck 
the  Nipple  fo  violently,  that  it  becomes  chap’d  and  cleft  at  its 
balls,  fo  much  that  it  feems  ready  to  feparate  from  the  Breaft. 
This  happen’d  to  feveral  of  the  King’s  Nurfes;  thofe  who  had 
not  Milk  enough  he  bit  their  Nipples  even  ’till  the  Blood  came, 
and  as  they  could  not  refift  him,  they  were  oblig’d  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  chang’d :  Thofe  about  his  Majefty  then  happily  pre- 
fented  Madam  Ancelin,  a  Native  of  Monteffon ,  who  having  a- 
bundance  of  Milk,  was  the  foie  Woman  who  without  being 
incommoded  could  Buckle  that  Prince  ;  fhe  Nursd  him  fix 
Months,  and  ’till  Jtwas  proper  to  wean  him ;  fo  that  ’twas  fhe 
which  laid  the  Foundation  of  that  vigorous  Health  wffich  he 
has  aim  oft  always  enjoy’d,  and  which  he  does  at  preient  re- 

tain.  ,  .  .«  , 

Frequently  after  lying  in,  the  Milk  running  plentifully  into 

the  Breafts,  curdles  and  hardens,  which  may  proceed  from  the 


JftL-  ffjjL  Woman’s  catching  Cold,  or  her  too  ioon  uncovering  her  Breaft, 
°J  tke  .  _ ™  wbirh  nreffes  the  part  too 


m  the 
Breafts. 
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or  from  putting  on  Ibme  Drefs  which  p relies  the  part  too 
much:  In  which  cafes  Women  cannot  be  too  cautious  to  keep 
their  Breafts  well  cover’d  with  quilted  Linrien-cloaths,  becaufe 
the  heat  prevents  the  Milk  coagulating,  and  opens  the.  ways 
which  it  ought  to  take  to  come  forth,  to  thofe  who  will  not 

give  fuck.  . 

What  to  he  This  Accident  fometimes  happens  to  Nunes,  when  mere  is 
done  in  the  feme  Obftru&ion  in  the  Glands  of  the  Breaft,  when  they  have 
retention  of  continued  too  long  without  giving  fuck,  or  when  the  Cold  has 
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&rz?d  them  :  They  then  fay  that  they  have  the  Hair,  and  this 
Indifpofition  throws  them  into  a  Fever  for  24  Hours  and  more. 

When  the  Difeafe  proceeds  from  Obftru&ion,  we  muft  make 
a  Liniment  of  Oil  of  fweet  Almonds  on  the  Bread,  and  make 
ufe  of  gentle  Apodyne  and  emollient  Cataplafms  ;  if  from  the 
exceftive  quantity  of  Milk,  it  muft  be  remedied  by  Bleeding 
and.  Diet  j  and  if  from  Cold,  Heat  muft  repair  the  Diforder 
which  its  contrary  has  occafion’d. 

The  Chirurgeon  is  obliged  to  endeavour  to  evacuate  the  curd¬ 
led  or  clotted  Milk  which  is  in  the  Bread,  without  which  its 
Continuance  will  not  fail  to  caufe  an  Abfcefs  .*  There  are  two 
ways  of  getting  it  out,  either  infenfibly,  or  fenfibly. 

Infenfibly ,  that  is,  by  Refolution,  by  the  ufe  of  gentle  emol-  Plow  to  e~ 
lient  and  refolufive  Cataplafms:  If  the  firft  don’t  fucceed,  yicvacuate 
make  them  ftronger  with  the  four  forts  of  Flower,  and  Terr  a  the  Milk . 
Cimolia ,  or  Cgnolian  Earth,  decoded  in  Hydromel,  or  Mead, 

-  adding  a  little  Oil  of  Rofes. 

And  fenfibly ,  by  forcing  out  the  Milk  through  the  Nipple, 

For  the  accomplifhing  of  which,  three  different  Methods  are 
propos’d:  One  of  which  is  the  Application  of  the  fmali  Cup- 
ping-Glafs  C,  whofe  Orifice  is  not  to  be  larger  than  is  necef- 
fary  to  admit  the  Nipple}  it  is  to  belaid  in  boyling  Water  ’till 
*ti?  hot,  when  ’tis  to  be  taken  out  and  applied  to  the  Bread:  : 

The  Nipple  being  comprehended  within  its  Orifice,  it  flicks 
faft,  and  after  covering  it  with  a  very  hot  Linnen  Cloth,  we 
leave  it  to  fill  it  felt  with  Milk  ,  after  which  we  take  it  off, 
and  again  apply  it  as  many  times  as  we  think  proper.  The 
other  Expedient  is,  to  caufe  the  Woman  to  be  fuck'd  by  a 
healthful  clean  Woman ;  who  having  fill’d  her  Mouth  with 
Milk,  fpurtsitout,  in  order  to  return  to  her  fucking;  and  thus 
continues  ’til!  the  Breaft  is  drain’d.  The  third  way  is,  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
Woman  to  fuck  her  felf  by  the  help  of  the  Inftrument  D,  cal-  Sucking- 
led  a  Sucking-pipe,  and  by  the  Italians  Lattecele.  If  a  Wo-  Pipe. 
man.  finds  the  fmali  Cupping-Glafs  inconvenient,  or  that  the 
fucking  Woman  puts  her  to  too  much  Pain,  (lie  may  fuck  her 
felf  with  this  Glafs  Inftrument,  the  large  end  of  which,  E,  is 
to  be  applied  to,  and  cover  the  Nipple,  the  Woman  keeping 
in. her  Mouth  the  end  F,  of  the  Neck  of  that  Inftrument;  By 
this  Means  fhe  will  be  put  to  lefs  Pain,  but  muft  continue  ’till 
her  Breaft  is  wholly  exhaufted. 

T,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  Expedients,  the  Milk  continues  ALaBeal 
in  the  Breaft,  it  will  certainly  grow  to  an  Abfcefs,  to  the  which  Abfcefs  in 
'tis  the  more  apr,  by  reafon  that  a  very  little  alteration  is  fufli-  the  Breaft, 
dent  to  turn  it  to  Pus.  In  this  cafe  we  are  to  open  the  Breaft 
with  the  Lancet  G,  as  fcon  as  we  perceive  any  Fluctuation, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Pus  occafioning  any  Diforder  in  this  ve¬ 
ry  fenfible  and  tender  Part. 

Tis  one  of  the  old  Wives  Errors,  to  believe  that  Steel  In- 
ftruments  are  not  to  be  us’d  in  Diftempers  in  Women's  Breafts, 
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and  we  find  Women  obftinately  perfift  in  their  refufal  to  fuffer 
them:  When  we  are  to  leave  therp  to  be  rul’d  by  their  own 
Caprice,  for  which  they  often  pay  very  dear ;  for  that  they 
fuffer  for  a  longer  time,  in  Expe&ation  that  the  Pus  fhould  eat 
through  the  Skin  to  make  its  way  out,  inftead  of  one  hole 
made  with  the  Lancet,  that  fometimes  breaks  out  into  five  or 
fix,  which  miferably  lacerate  the  Breaft,  and  then  they  repent 
of  their  Obftinacy. 

But  when  a  Woman  fubmits  her  felf  to  her  Chirurgeon,  he 
is  to  take  a  Lancet  wrapt  in  a  narrow  bit  of  Lmnen,  which 
leaves  the  Blade  no  farther  difcovered  than  is  neceflary  to  make 
the  Incifion,  which  muft  be  but  twice  as  long  as  that  in  bleed- 
VreJJing  of  ing,  in  order  to  evacuate  the  Matter  only.  We  ufe  no  Tent  in 
the  Wound .  thefe  forts  of  Abfcefles ;  no  more  is  necefiary  than  a  Plaifter 
H,  cut  in  the  Shape  of  a  Mahefe-crofs ,  which  is  taken  off  as 
there  is  frefh  Matter  to  come  out  :  For  my  part,  after  the  O- 
rifice  is  made,  I  always  ufe  fuch  a  Plaifter,  whfcft  I  compofe 
of  the  Unguentum  Sacrum,  or  divine  Ointment ,  fpread  on  a 
piece  of  Leather,  with  which  I  cover  the  whole  Brea  ft,  and 
have  found  it  to  fucceed  very  well.  The  Patient  drefies  her 
felf,  taking  off  the  Plaifter  three  or  four  times  a  day  to  dry 
it,  and  warming  it  again  when  fhe  puts  it  on  :  Three  or  four 
Plaifters  renew’d  from  time  to  time  mollifie  the  hardnefs,  and 
proceed  on  to  a  perfect  Cure 
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Figure  XXVIII.  The  APPARATUS  for 
the  Operation  prattifed  on  the  CANCER. 


A  Cancer  is  univerfally  agreed  to  be  the  mod  terrible  of  all  Of  the 
the  Evils  which  attack  Mankind  >  though  Wars  and  Cancer. 
Plagues  kill  in  lefs  time,  they  don't  yet,  to  me,  feem  fo  cruel 
as  the  Cancer,  which  as  certainly,  though  more  flowly,  car¬ 
ries  thofe  afHidted  with  it  to  the  Grave,  withal  cauling  fiich 
Pains  as  make  them  every  day  wifh  for  Death. 

5Tis  a  Difeafe  which  attacks  not  only  the  Breaft,  but  feveral  Reafon  of 
©ther  Parts,  on  which  it  is  not  lefs  outrageous  :  it  fometimes  its  different 
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afiumes  different  Names  j  when  it  comes  on  the  Legs,  ’tis  called 
the  Wolf*  becaufe  if  left  to  it  felf,  ’twill  not  quit  them  'till  it 
has  devour’d  them  ;  when  it  fixes  on  the  Face,  ’tis  called  a 
Noli  me  tangere,  becaufe  that  touching  irritates  it,  and  ir  makes 
a  greater  Ravage;  Authors  alfo  obferve,  that  there  arebeiides 
Tumours  and  cancerous  Ulcers  in  feveral  parts  of  the  Body, 
which  I  fhall  not  mention  to  Day,  but  confine  my  felf  to  the 
Bemonftration  of  the  Operation  pradfifed  on  the  Cancer  on  the 
Breaft. 

Examine-  To  come  at  a  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  Cancer,  we  mufi 
tion  of  the  examine  it  at  two  feveral  times,  viz.  when  *ti s  no  more  than 
Cancer,  an  Impofihtme,  and  when  ’tis  degenerated  to  an  Ulcer* 

In  its  be  The  impoflhumated  Cancer  is  originally  a  fmall  round  fiat  Tu- 

ginning  and  mour,  of  the  Figure  of  a  Lentile,  and  fometimes  long  coati- 
Irogrefs.  nues  Without  increafing:  At  its  rife,  ’tis  often  free  from  Pain, 
thep  augmenting  by  flow  degrees,  ’tis  attended  with  Pain, 
which  encreafes  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  Tumour, 
'till  it  becomes  infupportable,  not  by  reafon  of  its  great  Vio¬ 
lence,  but  being  ftupid  and  tirefome,  it  afflicts  the  Patient  Day 
and  Night,  not  allowing  him  any  Repofe.  When  the  Cancer 
is  grown  big,  the  Tumour  is  hard,  fchirrhou j,  rough,  livid  and 
painful,  very  adhasfive  by  reafon  of  its  numerous  Roots,  and 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  Veins  of  black  Blood  difperfto« 
ver  its  whole  Superficies. 

In  its  XJlce-  In  the  firft  Days  of  the  Ulceration  of  the  Cancer  it  looks 
ration.  like  a  raw  flay’d  place,  from  whence  there  exhales  a  fharp  Se- 
rofity,  which  afterwards  becomes  corrofive,  and  eating  the  Tu~ 
mour,  it  makes  an  Orifice,  which  is  defined  to  be  an  apparent, 
round,  loathfome  and  Sinking  Ulcer,  with  large,  hard,  knotty 
and  revers’d  Lips,  of  a  livid  or  dark  Colour,  and  furrounded 
with  Veins  fill’d  with  melanchoily  Blood. 

Etymology*  The  Name  of  Cancer  was  given  to  this  Diftemper,  whether 
impojikumated  or  ulcerated ,  becaufe  .when  even  in  the  former 
State,  the  VefiHs  being  fwoll’n,  what  we  difeern  of  it  refera- 
bles  Crab’s  Claws  ,  to  which  may  be  added,  that  in  that  Con« 
dition  the  Tumour  is  fo  rooted  in  the  Glands  o(  the  Breaft, 
that  ftis  no  more  poffible  to  extirpate  it,  than  force  a  Crab  to 
quit  what  he  has  grafp’d  betwixt  his  griping  Claws :  And  vhen 
it  is  ulcerated,  this  Difeafe  lacerates  the  Part,  proceeding  from 
without  inwards  by  the  Progrefs  of  its  Roots,  in  which  it 
ieems  to  go  backwards  as  Crabs  ufually  do. 

TheCaufes  of  Cancers,  according  to  fome,  are  both  exter» 
rial  and  internal:  The  firft  refer  themfelves  to  a  violent  Contu¬ 
sion,  or  rather  Compreflion,  as  it  moft  commonly  happens  to 
the  Glands  of  Womens  Breads  ,*  which  makes  room  tor  the 
Lymph  a  to  flay  there,  to  thicken,  and  acquire  an  Acrimony  by 
its  continuance.  The  principal  of  the  internal  Caufes,  is  in 
the  vitiated  Temperament  of  the  Liquors  feparated  from  a 
Terreftnal  and  Vifccus  Bl©Qd,  wholly  filled  with  coagulating 
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Acids,  which  forming  Obftru&ions  in  the  Glands  detain  the 
Lympha  there,  and  difpofe  it  to  fuch  a  degree  of  Acrimony, 
as  to  putrifie  the  glandulous  Subftance  which  contains  it. 

Of  twenty  Women  affli&ed  with*  Cancers,  fifteen  will  be 
found  to  be  aged  from  forty  five  to  fifty  Years,  when  Nature 
ufualiy  puts  a  flop  to  the  menftrual  Evacuations.  This  Difeafe 
is  very  rife  in  Nunneries.  Monfieur  Du-Chene  and  I,  in  the 
Journey  which  we  took  with  the  Princes  in  1700,  found 
it  fo  in  almoft  all  the  Towns  through  which  we  pafs’d.  The 
Patients  all  of  them  were  near  fifty,  or  if  younger,  they  had 
not  had  their  Terms  regularly  j  for  there  is  fuch  an  exa&  Com¬ 
munication  betwixt  the  Breafts  and  the  Matrix,  that  as  foon 
as  the  Cour les  are  ready  to  come,  or  that  they  are  retard¬ 
ed  fome  Days,  the  Breafts  never  fail  to  harden,  and  to  be  in 
Pain. 

A  Cancer  %n  the  Breaft  is  known  by  the  Tumour  ofi  the  Sign  of  * 
Part,  which  feems  rough  and  unequal,  by  reafon  of  the  fweb  Cancer  in 
ling  of  the  Glands,  which  are  grown  hard  and  choak’d  with  the  Breaft. 
Humours ;  it  is  frequently  adherent  to  the  Thorax ,  the  Veins 
of  the  Mamma  are  vifible,  and  full  of  aduft  Blood  j  and  when 
there  is  a  lividnefs  on  the  Point  of  the  Tumour,  ’tis  a  fignthat 
’twill  foon  ulcerate.  When  his  open  the  Pain  is  incomparably 
augmented,  becaufe  the  Serofity  which  comes  out  is  as  biting 
and  corrofiveas  A qua- fort  is,  and  continually  eating  thefe  Parts, 
does  not  allow  the  Patient  any  Relaxation. 

Some  believe,  that  the  ulcerated  Cancer  is  nothing  elfe  but  Particular 
a  prodigious  Multitude  of  fmall  Worms,  which  by  little  and  Opinion 
little  devour  all  theFlefhof  the  Part:  What  made  room  for  this  concerning 
Opinion,  is,  that  with  the  Microfcope  we  have  fometimes  dif-  its  Caufe . 
cerned  fome  of  thofe  InfeCfs  in  Cancers  j  and  that  putting  a 
bit  of  Veal  on  the  Ulcer,  the  Patient  has  felt  lefs  Pain }  becaufe, 
fay  they,  thefe  Worms  then  feeding  on  the  Veal,  leave  the 
Patient  at  Reft  for  fome  time.  This  Opinion  has  its  Favourers 
and  Cenfurers,  but  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  endeavour  to  recon¬ 
cile  them. 

The  Prognoftic  muft  neceflarily  be  very  melancholly,  iince  The  Prog- 
there  is  no  Difeafe  more  afHi&ing,  and  which  ought  to  ftrike  noftic.  • 
the  Patient  with  more  Apprehenfion,  than  an  ulcerated  Can¬ 
cer  5  nor  is  there  any  which  fatigues  the  Chirurgeon  more,  nor 
gives  , him  more  Trouble,  becaufe  the  Difeafe  is  almoft  always 
incurable.  If  we  believe  Hippocrates ,  Cancers  are  not  to  be 
touch  d  for  in  touching  them,  obferves  that  Author,  you  ag¬ 
gravate  the  Evil,  and  haften  the  Death  of  the  Patient.  And 
indeed,  in  endeavouring  the  Cure  of  a  Cancer,  we  may  difturb 
the  Lymph and  other  Juices  which  diftribute  themfelves  into 
the  Parr,  and  put  them  into  a  Fermentation  which  may  four 
them  j  and  which  opening  the  Salts,  may  caufe  ftrange  Rava¬ 
ges  to  follow  it. 
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But  how  are  you  to  refid:  the  Persecutions  of  a  poor  differing 
Patient.  which  implores  your  help  ?  Are  you  to  abandon  her 
to  the  Rigour  of  her  Diftemper,  which  torments  her  Day  and 
Night?  No,  a  Chirurgeon  mud notbefo  cruel:  Hemufifearch 
out  Means  to  cure  her  :  And  if  that  is  not  in  his  Power,  he 
muft  at  lead  endeavour  td  fbften  the  Difeafe,  and  render  it 
more  fupportable. 

When  I  advife  the  ufe  of  palliative  Remedies  in  this  Cafe, 
I  mean,  with  regard  to  ulcerated  Cancers,  whofe  Edges  are 
perifhed,  and  where  there  is  a  remarkable  Lofs  of  Subftance: 
To  thofe  Patients  we  ought  to  ufe  mollifying  Remedies,  which 
affwage  or  diminifh  the  Pain,  as  the  Juices  of  Arnoglcjfum  and 
Solatium,  or  Night -Jhade,  Pledgets  moiden’d  in  a  vulnerary  De- 
codiion  for  to  defend  the  Sore,  Some  put  nothing  into  the 
Ulcer  but  a  fmall  piece  of  Fillet  of  Veal  j  for  whether  there 
be  Worms  or  corroding  Serofities,  their  greate£,-,Force  will  be 
exercifed  on  the  Veal,  and  not  on  the  Flefh  :  With  fuch  gentle 
Remedies  the  Patient  is  to  be  amufed,  fince  in  thefe  Cafes  no¬ 
thing  bur  Death  is  to  be  expected. 

Before  I  fhew  you  the  Operation,  I  mud  acquaint  you,  that 
within  thefe  lad  five  or  fix  Years,  three  Phyficians  have  writ- 
„  051  the  Cancer.  One  is  Monfieur  Gendron,  Dodtor  of  Phy- 

fick,  of  the  Faculty  at  Montpellier ,  Nephe  w  to  the  Abbot  Gen- 
drotiy  who  drefied  the  Queen,  Mother  of  the  King,  who  had 
a  Cancer  in  her  Bread.  The  fecond  is  Monfieur  Alliot,  Coun- 
fellor  and  Phyfician  to  the  King,  and  the  Rafiille,  Son  of  Mon¬ 
fieur  Alliot ,  Phyfician  at  Barle  Due ,  who  was  fent  for,  and 
came  to  Court  in  t666,  to  drefs  the  fame  Queen  of  that  Di- 
flcrnper.  And  the  third  is  Dodtor  Helvetius ,  who  is  very 
Well  known  at  Baris,  under  the  Name  of  the  Dutch  Phyft- 
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Thefe  Authors  have  form’d  particular  Idea's  of  the  Nature 
of  the  Cancer,  and  have  each  of  them  fet  up  a  different  Sy- 
ffems  upon  which  we  are  to  embrace  that  which  feems  mod 
probable:  They  are  then,  in  few  words,  as  follows. 

Monfieur  Gendron  fays,  that  the  Cancer  is  a  Transformation 
of  the  nervous  Glamlulous  Parts  and  the  Lymphatick  VefTels 
into  one  uniform  Subdance,  which  is  hard,  compadb  indiffe- 
luble,  capable  of  Augmentation  and  Ulceration;  and  he  farther 
adds,  that  he  acknowledges  no  other  caufe  of  this  Transfor¬ 
mation,  than  tke  Cefiation  of  theFiltiationsofthe  Part,  which 
by  the  lofs  of  its  Spring,  and  infeebling  of  its  Tubes,  becomes 
one  Subdance,  capable  of  increasing  by  a  mechanical  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  contiguous  Paris,  which  render  it  irreduceable  to 
its  fird  Edate :  And  he  maintains  that  the  Ulceration  depends 
only  on  the  Incidents  attach’d  to  the  extreme  augmentation  of 
the  transform’d  Body,  which  by  an  adtual  prefiure,  or  by  the 
alterations  in  the  Blood  which  occafion  the  Lividnefs,  caufes 
the  Rupture  of  the  Skin,  which  is  to  the  Cancer  what  the  Pe-  _ 
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viofteum  is  to  the  Hones,  and  afterwards  expofes  the  canorous 
Mafs  to  the  impreffions  of  the  Air  in  the  circumftances  of  its 
Stru& ure,  jetting  farther  out ;  that  is,  in  a  ftate  of  augmentation 
by  its  Roots,  which  have  a  fort  of  Vegetation,  enabling  then! 
to  fpread  into  their  Neighbourhood,  and  a  conformation 
of  Pores  to  corrupt  the  Humours  by  which  they  are  im¬ 
bib’d. 

Monfieur  Alliot  fays ,  that  the  Cancer  is  a  very  hard,  fbme-  Oftkefe* 
times  ffony,  rough  and  livid  Tumour,  always  accompanied  cond . 
with  Pains  more  or  lefs  violent,  according  as  the  Circum- 
flances  which  meet  in  it  are  more  or  lefs  uiieafie.  He  adds, 
that  the  Cancer,  generally  taken,  is  a  Sctrrous  Tumour,  fince 
it  is  very  hard,  but  painful,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Stir- 
rhus  is  indolent.  He  looks  on  the  rednefs,  the  roughnefs,  the 
lividnefs,  and  the  interfpers’d  Veins,  as  equivocal  and  acciden¬ 
tal  Signs,  and  ronfiders  the  Pain  as  the  fpecifick  and  individual 
Character  of  aUancer.  He  affirms,  that  the  melancholy  Hu¬ 
mour  which  forms  the  Sc  in  bus,  is  charg’d  with  an  acid  much 
lefs  open’d  than  in  the  Cancer,  in  which  it  does  not  come  to 
the  degree  of  CorrofiOn  ’till  its  fharp  cutting  Points  have  fur- 
mounted  and  deftroy’d,  if  we  may  fo  fay,  the  volatile,  fmeg- 
matick  and  balfamick  Salt  of  the  Blood,  and  then  pricking  and 
lacerating  the  nervous  and  membranous  Parts  by  their  irre¬ 
gular  Motion,  they  excite  at  lad:  horrible  Pains  which  are  felt 
in  the  Cancer. 

Monfieur  Helvetius  believes  that  the  Source  and  Origine  of  the  The  Source 
Cancer  is  nothing  elfebut  a  fmall  Coagulation  of  feme  drop  of  oftheCan- 
Humour  in  a  Gland;  that  this  Coagulation  proceeds  commonly  cer  accord - 
from  an  exterior  Accident,  as  a  Blow,  a  Fall,  fome  Preffure  or  ing  to  the 
Strain;  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Humour  which  third* 
gathers  in  the  Gland,  the  Cancer  increafes;  that  in  its  growing 
the  Pain  augments,  becaufe  the  nervous  Fibres  prefs’d  by  the 
Tumour,  make  impulfive  Efforts  more  or  Ids  painful,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  preffure  is  more  or  lefs  violent  ;  that  the  Difeafe  is 
encreafed  by  the  Application  of  Remedies  to  it,  becaufe  they 
enflame  it,  and  by  that  means  rouie  and  fharpen  the  Humour, 
which  remains  as  it  were  dos’d  all  the  time  that  it  is  not  irri¬ 
tated  by  any  thing  which  may  fet  it  in  motion  ;  that  the  Re¬ 
medies,  whether  diffblventor  abforbing,  which  caufe  anEffer- 
vefcence,  alfo  caufes  that  the  Leaven  taking  up  more  room 
than  before,  produces  terrible  Pains,  and  that  not  being  poffi- 
ble  to  be  contain’d  any  longer  in  the  Gland  into  which  it  was 
thrown,  it  burffs  it,  and  forms  an  Ulcer,  which  is  called  an 
open  Cancer,  whofe  ferment  afterwards  diffufes  it  feif  into  the 
neighbouring  Parts.  Their  fe- 

Thefe  Authors  don’t  only  difagree  on  the  Nature  of  the  veralMe- 
Cancer,  but  alfo  on  the  manner  of  treating  it.  They  propofe  thods  of 
to  us  three  different  Methods  .•  Moaficur  Gcndron  requires  only  handling 
the  Palliative  in  the  Cancer,  and  forbids  Eradicative  in  the  Cure,  this  Di - 
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Monfieur  Alliot  will  have  us  confume  the  cancerous  Tumour 
with  his  abforbing  Cauftic :  And  Monfieur  Hehetius  orders  the 
Extirpation  of  it  by  Operation }  and  lePs  now  fee  on  what  they 
found  their  Opinions, 

According  Monfieur  Gendron  propofes  the  attempting  of  no  more  than 
to  Monfieur  the  Palliarive  Qirein  all  manner  of  Cancers,  whether  before  or 
Gendron,  after  Ulceration.  He  calls  thofe  occult  Cancers,  whole  can¬ 
cerous  Humour  is  adherent  :  He  proves  the  Impoffibility  of 
Cure,  by  the  deep  Roots  which  they  have  fpread  into  the  in¬ 
ternal  Parrs,  and  affirms  that  nothing  is  then  to  be  done,  but 
to  offer  the  Patient  the  help  of  palliative  Remedies,  which  in 
this  cafe  are  fuch  as  retard,  as  much  as  pofiible,  the  fucceflive 
Diforders  attach’d  to  the  Progrefs  of  ?  hefe  Cancers,  having,  to 
that  end,  regard  to  the  fituation  of  the  Evil,  its  Caufe,  Age, 
Sex  and  Temperament  of  the  Patient,  in  which  he  advertifes 
us,  that,  in  order  to  fucceed,  ’tis  of  importance  to  ridourfelves 
of  the  prejudice  of  the  Exiftence  of  a  corrofive^rtcid  compar’d 
to  Aquafortis  and  Arfenic ,  left  being  perfwaded  that  all  the 
Secret  of  the  palliative  Cure  barely  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  fome 
abforbing  Medicaments,  Specifics  againft  this  fuppofed  Acid, 
far  from  flopping  the  Progrefs  of  thefe  Evils,  fhould  prove  the 
Caufes  of  their  Irritation.  Laftly,  he  does  not  at  all  afcribe 
the  incurablenefs  of  occult,  as  well  as  ulcerated  Cancers,  to  the 
untra<£table  Chara&er  of  an  acid  Humour,  but  only  to  the  Cir- 
cumftances  attach’d  to  the  Strudfture,  and  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  cancerous  Subftanee  :  If  thefe  Ulcers  are  incicatri fable, 
*tis  becaufe  the  Fibres  of  the  Skin  are  not  able  to  connedf  and 
unite  with  thofe  of  the  new  transform’d  Mafs. 

According  Monfieur  Alliot  afterts,  that  the  cure  of  the  Cancer  confifts 
to  Monfieur  ,n  the  Mortification  of  the  Acids,  by  Alcalfs  and  Ab for  bents  j 
that  the  bufinefs  in  hand  is  to  mortifie  the  fharp  and  canorous 
Ferment  engag’d  in  the  part  affcdled,  by  confuming  the  infe¬ 
cted  Fkfh  and  Glands  j  that  to  tame  thisMonfter  we  are  to  ab¬ 
le  rb  a  very  exalted  and  very  corrofive  Ackb  by  an  Abforbent, 
proportion’d  of  the  faid  Acid  which  is  to  bedeftroy’d,  and  that 
of  this  kind  is  he  EffedP  produced  by  the  gentle  Cauftic  which 
was  invented  by  his  Father,  and  prepofed  in  a.Thefis  printed 
at  Faris  in  i66y,  and  which  he  has  redfified  to  publifh  it,  as 
we  fee  at  the  end  of  this  Author’s  Book,  which  maintains  that 
his  Abforbent  alone  by  flow  degrees  confumes  the  Flefh  im¬ 
bib’d  by  the  Carcinomatous  Virus  j  that  by  its  ufe  we  lee  from 
day  to  day  what  Progrefs  we  make  in  following  the  Tradft  of 
this  acid  Corrupter,  by  mortifying  and  abforbing  it  as  far  as 
it  can  have  penetrated,  without  the  fear  of  .any.  ill  Symptoms. 
He  allures  us,  that  the  Operation  of  his  Cauftic  is  neither  too 
fiuggifh  nor  too  violent,  that  it  does  not  diftblve  like  ordinary 
Cauftics,  and  that  it  attacks  nothing  befides  its  acid  Adverfary, 
which  being  at  laft  dellroy’d  and  annihilated,  diftipates  all  the 
hardnefs,  and  caufes  tjie  Pain  to  ceafe,  the  laudable  Suppura- 
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tion  intervening,  which  drives  away  the  laft  Scars,  after  which 
he  clears  and  incarnates  it,  and  procures  a  good  and  folid  Cica- 
trifing. 

Monfieur  Hefaetius  takes  a  view  ot  the  Cancer  in  three  dif-  According 
ferent  Eftates;  he  fays,  firft,  that  in  the  beginning  ’tis  a  very  to  Dr,  Hel- 
inconfiderable  Difeafe,  and  eafle  to  Cure,  either  by  diflolving  vetius. 
the  fmall  Portion  of  Humour  then  but  imperfe&ly  coagulated, 
or  confuming  it  by  fome  gentle  Cauftic.  Secondly,  that  when 
the  Humour  is  entirely  harden’d,  and  the  Tumour  enlarg’d  by 
the  conjunction  of  freih  Humour,  which  inceflantly  comes  to 
coagulate  with  the  firft,  great  care  mu  ft  be  taken  not  to 
apply  any  Remedy,  for  fear  of  irritating  the  Humour,  fetting 
it  in  motion,  and  difperfing  the  Leaven  ;  but  that  in  this  cafe 
we  are  to  open  the  Skin  at  the  place  where  the  Tumour  is, 
and  extirpate  4pe  Gland  which  forms  it,  which  is  at  once  to 
bring  away  the  Evil  and  theCaufe  of  it.  Thirdly,  That  when 
the  Cancer  is  come  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  be  open,  that  the  Fer¬ 
ment  is  diffufed,  and  that  the  Patient  feels  her  felf  drawn  by 
little  Cords,  the  Operator  mult  immediately  apply  to  the  Am¬ 
putation  of  the  whole  cancrous  Part,  and  of  the  intire  Breafh 
becaufe  then  he  may  at  once  take  away  all  the  Ferment,  and 
all  that  has  imbib’d  it. 

I  have  here  given  you,  in  fhort,  an  Expofition  of  thefe  three 
Sentiments,  in  oder  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  Nature  of  Can¬ 
cers,  and  to  point  out  to  you  feveral  Methods  of  handling 
them.  You  have  heard  three  able  Phyficians  {peak ;  let  us  fee 
what  Chirurgery  orders  to  do;  for  *tis  not  by  Words,  but  by 
EfFecfts  that  we  conquer  and  deftroy  this  Evil. 

Chirurgery  commands  the  Operation  to  prevent  Death, 
which  would  be  infallible  without  its  afliftance,  when  the  Can¬ 
cer  is  confirm’d,  becaufe  we  cannot  often  deftroy  it  at  its  Birth : 

We  muft  then  with  the  Knife  take  off  this  Mafs  of  Flefh,  and 
the  fooner  *tis  done,  always  the  be  .or,  after  having  determi¬ 
ned  whether  we  are  to  proceed  to  Extirpation  or  Amputa¬ 
tion  ;  for  thefe  are  two  Operations  different  from  each  o- 
ther. 

Extirpation  is  pra<ft is’d  when  the  Cancer  is  not  open,  and  the  Horn  to  ex- 
Tumour  no  bigger  than  a  Wallnut,  or,  at  biggeft,  a  fmall  Egg.  tirpate  the 
The  Chirurgeon  makes  a  crofs  Incifton  on  the  Skin  of  this  ri-  Cancer . 
fing,  he  feparates  from  the  Glands,  with  the  Penknife  A,  the 
four  bits  of  Skin  which  make  the  four  Angles  of  the  Wound, 
then  with  fome  Inftrument  he  holds  faft  the  Gland  to  diffedt 
it  from  all  its  Gircumftantials,  and  lifts  it  out  quite  intire .*  The 
Chirurgeons  formerly  made  ufe  of  one  or  two  Inftruments 
mark’d  BB>  to  hold  the  Gland,  as  in  Enchifteous  Tumours :  But 
Mr.  Hefaetius  has  invented  a  pair  of  Forceps  C,  which  are  very 
commodious,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  Name  of  Helvetian 
Forceps, 
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This  is  an  Operation  which  has  made  noife  enough  at  Paris 5 
’tis  agreed,  that  it  may  fucceed,  provided  the  Patient  be  young 
and  of  a  found  Conditution  ;  and  ’tis  alfo  advifed  to  be  under¬ 
taken,  when  the  Cancer  has  not  taken  up  the  whole  Bread, 
when  the  Tumour  is  not  adherent  to  the  neighbouring  Parts, 
and  when  ’tis  moveable  throughout:  But,  in  order  to  ling  Vi~ 
ikorist,  the  Chirurgeon  mull  not  take  a  Gland  charg’d  with 
Matter  for  a  charadteris’d  Cancer,  as  fometimes  thofe  do,  who 
Relation  to  bead  of  having  cured  thoufands.  A  Woman  to  whom  I  ap- 
tbispurpofe.  ply’d  a  Plainer  compos’d  of  Mucilages ,  and  Vigo's  Plainer  di£ 
folv’d  in  Linfeed  Oil,  on  afmall  Tumour  on  her  Bread,  which 
this  Remedy  diflipated,  fome  Years  after  told  Mr.  Bodart  (the 
Father)  that  I  had  cured  her  of  a  Cancer.  He  came  to  me 
to  ask  with  what  Remedies  I  had  perform’d  that  Cure  ;  I  did 
not  take  the  Honour  of  a  Cure  which  I  had?iot  perform’d, 
but  own'd  that  it  was  not  a  Cancer,  but  only  a  tumefied  Gland 
which  was  difiblved  in  a  Month's  time. 

’Tis  now  feven  or  eight  Years  fince  the  M&rchionefs  of  Plan* 
fac  had  one  of  the  fame  Nature,  of  which  fhe  was  cur’d  s  and 
the  Marchionefs  of  Bangeau  alfo  had  one  three  Years  ago, 
which  was  difiblved  by  the  Application  of  Remedies,  and  if 
thefe  Glands  had  been  extirpated,  the  Publick  would  infallibly 
have  reprefented  them  to  have  been  Cancers. 

NeceJJity  of  Amputation  is  perform’d  whemthe  Cancer  occupies  the  whole 
Amputa-  Bread,  or  when  ’tis  ulcerated,  and  its  Lips  appear  to  the  Eye 
tun*  difmal,  hard  and  corrupted }  by  reafon  there  is  no  other  way 
of  delivering  the  Perfon  from  this  terrible  Difeafe,  than  intire- 
ly  cutting  off  the  Bread ;  which  the  Chirurgeon  performs,  duly 
obferving  what  is  to  be  done  before,  during,  and  after  the  Ope¬ 
ration. 

Treparati*  Before  the  Operation,  purfuant  to  the  Advice  of  an  able  Phy- 
on  of  the  fician,  the  Patient  mud  be  prepar’d  by  Bleedings,  Purgations, 
Patient.  Opiates,  and  other  proper  Remedies.  If  the  Patient  has  herTerms 
regularly,  we  mud  wait  ’till  they  are  pafs’d,  and  the  Day  being 
The  A ppa-  fix’d,  we  difpofe  the  Apparatus,  which  confids  of  a  Needle 
ratus.  threaded  with  a  fmall  String,  a  Razor,  or  a  good  Knife,  dip- 
tic  Waters,  adringent  Powders,  fmall  caudic  Buttons  of  Vi¬ 
triol  in  cafe  of  need,  a  great  many  Pledgets,  aPlaider,  Beiders, 
a  Napkin,  and  a  fcapulary  Bandage. 

In  the  Operation,  the  Patient  is  to  be  fituated  in  a  conve- 
•  nient  Pddure,  both  for  her  and  the  Chirurgeon,  that  is,  half 

lying  on  her  Back}  the  Arm  on  the  fide  on  which  the  Tumour 
is  mud  be  rais’d,  and  turn’d  behind  her,  that  the  faid  Tumour 
may  Ihew  it  felf  the  better,  and  the  pectoral  Mufcle  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  withdrawn  from  below  the  Tumour.  The  Chirurgeon 
then  with  Ink  traces  out  the  whole  Circumference,  which  is 
the  Place  where  the  Incifion  is  to  be  made  $  then  running  the 
crooked  Needle  D,  acrofs  thefBody  of  the  Tumour}  it  is  thread¬ 
ed  with  the  String  E»  whole  two  Ends  are  tied,  and  with 

which 
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which  he  makes  a  Noofe  which  ferves  to  fuftain  the  Tumour, 
and  in  drawing  it  to  feparate  it  from  the  Ribs.  ’Twould  bo 
to  no  purpofe  to  pafs  the  Needle  twice  through,  we  may  fpare 
the  Patient  that  Pain,  for  a  Angle  Noofe  will  fuftain  it  as  well 
as  a  double  5  then  with  a  Razor  F,  or  a  large  flat  Knife  G,  How  to  per* 
which  I  find  more  commodious  than  the  Razor,  which  may  form  the 
fold  during  the  Operation,  the  Chirurgeon  cuts  at  the  mark’d  Operation* 
Place,  and  takes  off  the  whole  Body  of  the  Bread:  in  a  fhort 
time:  This  Operation  is  eafier  than  is  imagined  before  his  per¬ 
formed,*  for  the  Bread  feparates  as  eafily  from  the  Ribs,. as 
when  we  divide  the  Shoulder  from  a  quarter  of  Lamb. 

After  the  Operation,  the  Blood  mud  be  allowed  to  flow  for  What  re* 
fometime;  and  the  Chirurgeon  alfo,  with  his  Hand,  preftes  mains  after 
the  Part  around  the  Wound  to  make  it  difeharge  the  Veins  of  the  Opera - 
the  blaekifli  Blood  which  they  have  received  from  the  Tumour,  tion. 

We  have  giveii%vcr  the  ufe  of  the  Searing  Irons,  called  Fire- 
Buttons,  and  that  of  the  red-hot  flat  Iron  B,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  appropinquated  to  the  Wound,  to  dry  and  confume  the 
reft  of  that  voracious  Acid,  which  was  believed  to  have  re¬ 
main’d;  thefe  hot  Irons  make  the  Patient  tremble,  and  are  not 
really  of  any  ufe,  flnee  the  abovefaid  Remainder  never  fails  to 
drain  off,  with  the  Humour  which  is  prefled  out  of  the 
Wound.  If  the  Blood  Hows  out  in  too  great  abundance*  the 
Chirurgeon  applies  the  fmall  Vitriol  Buttons,  III,  to  the  Orifi¬ 
ces  from  whence  it  fprings,  and  makes  ufe  of  the  aftringent 
Powders  in  the  Box  K;  but  if  there  happen  no  Hemorrhage ,  of  the 
he  only  covers  the  Wound  with  the  dry  Pledgets  L  L  LL»  and  drejfng^ 
above  them  the  great  one  M,  made  of  Tow,  and  cover’d  with 
aftringent  Powders,  incorporated  with  the  White  of  an  Egg: 

We  ufe  aPlaifter  of  Diacalcites  N,  then  the  Bolfter  O,  and  the 
Napkin  PP,  with  which  we  make  a  circulary  Bandage  about 
the  Body,  and  which  we  faften  to  the  fcapulary  Bandage  Q. 

Mr.  Helvetia $  orders  the  laying  on  the  Thorax  a  Napkin  feve- 
ral  times  double,  and  moiften’d  in  Beer  and  frefli  Butter  beaten 
together.  This  is  a  Practice  uftml  in  Holland ,  and  as  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  prevents  Inflammation. 

*Tis  not  fufficient  to  have  perform'd  the  Amputation  of  the 
Cancer,  but  the  Chirurgeon  muft,  by  a  judicious  Conduct,  en¬ 
deavour  to  cure  the.  Wound,  which  is  not  always  in  his  Pow¬ 
er.  The  Cancer  being  taken  oft,  he  ufes  the  fame  Remedies 
as  though  it  yet  fubfiiied  :  That  is,  to  obferve  a  ftri£t  Regi¬ 
men  of  living,  lollicitonfly  to  avoid  all  Acids  and  terreftrial  Ail¬ 
ments,  and  any  fuch  in  which  we  fufpedf  are  any  fix’d  corro» 
five  Saks,  becaufe  they  coagulate  the  Blood  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Nutriment  muft  abound  with  volatile  alculous  Salts,  be¬ 
caufe  they  diflblve  the  Blood,  and  prevent  its  Stoppage  in  the 
Parts.  The  Patient  muft  breath  a  iubtil  Air,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Lympha  more  fluid  and  agile,  the  Beily  muft  be  kept 
open;  and  if  any  Eyacuation  is  flopped,  all poflible  Endeavours 
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are  to  made  to  provoke  it.  All  manner  of  Anger,  Unea fi¬ 
ne  fs  or  Melancholly,  muA  be  banifhed,  by  realbn  thole  Paffions 
coagulate  the  Liquors ;  on  the  contrary,  joy  and  Tranquility 
of  Mind  contribute  to  a  gentle  Fermentation  of  the  Blood,  and 
an  equal  Diftributien  of  the  animal  Spirits  through  all  the  Parts 
of  the  Body.  In  fhort,  fuch  Medicaments  muff  be  made  ufe 
of  to  mollifie  the  Acrimony  of  the  Serofities>  as  Diaphoretics 
and  Alkalis ,  as  well  fix’d  as  volatile,  of  which  you  will  find 
feveral  in  Verduc’s  Vathologia ,  to  which  I  refer  you. 

The  Chirurgeon  is  to  drefs  the  Wound  with  Unguents,  which, 
abforb  this  malignant  Serofity,  in  which  the  adjacent  Parts  are 
fioak’d :  If  there  remain  yet  any  of  thofe  fmall  Sprouts  which 
convey  the  Cancer  to  the  intercoftal  Spaces,  he  muft.  by  his 
Cauftics,  deftroy  them  by  flow  degrees;  and  in  this  Cafe  Mon- 
fieur  Alliols  Remedy  is  of  excellent  ufe.  W$  may  alfo  make 
ufe  of  the  Unguent  prefcribed  by  Mr.  Helvetiust  in  his  Letter 
concerning  the  Cancer  ;  but  above  all,  thole  Remedies  are  to 
be  avoided  which  occasion  too  much  Pain.  When  the  Wound 
is  well  cleanfed,  and  the  Flefh  of  a  beautiful  Vermillion  Colour, 
the  Chirurgeon  mull  procure  its  cicatrifing,  which  always  takes 
up  a  very  longtime,  as  wellbyreafon  of  the  very  round  Figure 
of  the  Wound,  as  the  quality  of  the  Humour  which  caufed  the  Di- 
ftemper,  and  which  commonly  obftinately  baffles  all  Remedies. 
When  the  Wound  is  cicatnfed,  the  Patient  muff:  not  difconti- 
nue  the  ufe  of  internal  Remedies  for  feme  Years,  left  a  frefh 
Tumour  fhould  break  out  on  fome  other  Part,  and  produce  a 
new  Cancer. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Article  with  the  Relation  of  one  which 
was  cut  off  at  Marfeilles  about  four  Years  fince.  Faffing  thro’ 
that  City  with  the  Princes,  Monfieur  Du-Chene  and  I  were  de* 
fired,  by  Monfieur  le  Bailly  de  Noailles,  to  fee  Madam  de  Mon* 
treuil  who  had  been  long  aftfi&ed  with  a  Tumour  in  her  right 
Breaft.  Two  of  the  moft  celebrated  Phyficians,  and  two  Chi- 
rur'geons  met  us  at  the  Hour  appointed  by  Monfieur  Du-Chene , 
and  endeavoured,  by  a  long  Difcourfe,  to  prove,  that  the  firfi: 
Caufe  ot  this  Tumour  proceeded  from  that  Lady’s  fuckling  one 
of  her  Children  about  ten  Years  pafi: :  The  other  thought  he 
hit  the  Mark  better,  in  pretending  that  her  Husband  having 
had  a  Venerial  Diftemper,  might  have  communicated  it  to  his 
Lady,  and  that  this  was  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Difeafe  in  que- 
ftion. ,  When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  fpeak,  I  told  them,  that 
they  talked  like  able  Phyficians,  who  dwelt  no  fmall  time  on 
the  Caufes  of  Dileafes,  and  fometinies  affigned  very  remote 
ones:  That  for  my  part  I  talk'd  like  a  Chirurgeon,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  *twas  a  perfedb  Cancer  j  that  without  branching 
my  felf  out  into  long  Arguments  to  prove  it,  they  need  only 
look  upon  it,  and  that  I  knew  no  other  Remedy  in  the  prefent 
Cafe,  than  Amputation :  Mr.  Du-Cbeae,  who  was  of  my  O- 
pinion,  advifed  the  Patient  to  refolve  to  undergo  that  Operati¬ 
on,  there  being  no  other  way  left  of  faying  her  Life.) 
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On  the  next  £)ay,  Madam  de  Montreuil  having  defired  me  t6 
Vifit  her,  I  confirm’d  what  we  had  Laid  the  Day  before,  re- 
prefenting  to  her,  that  fhe  had  no  other  choice,  but  either  that 
Operation  or  Death.  I  told  her,  that  the  Operation  feem’d 
more  frightful  before,  than  it  was  painful  or  infupportable  af¬ 
terwards  5  upon  which,  fhe,  like  all  other  Patients,  preferring 
Life  to  the  Lofs  of  a  Member,  determin’d  to  undergo  it.  She 
would  have  defir’d  me  to  have  perform’d  the  Operation;  but 
that  file  had  then  her  Terms,  and  having  no  more  than  two 
Days  to  ftay  at  Marfeilles,  I  could  not  fatisfie  her.  There  was 
no  Chirurgeon  at  Marfeilles  which  had  ever  perform’d  the  O- 
peration,  and  the  Lady  could  not  remove  to  any  other  Place, 
the  Coach  incommoded  her  too  much,  by  reafon  that  the 
Cancerous  Mafs  was  very  weighty,  and  the  kaft  fhaking,  even 
that  of  a  S^Ln,  caus’d  very  violent  Pains.  She  at  lall  chofe 
Mr.  Gtofr&y ,  Chijurgeon-Major  of  the  Marine,  with  whom  I 
conferr  d  on  the  Operation.  I  advis’d  him  to  perform  it,  feat-  Ob^erva^ 
ing  the  Patient  in  an  Elbow-Chair,  (with  an  Iron  to  let  the  tien  to  b® 
back  downwards)  leaning  on  her  Back,  that  he  might  leave  made 
her  as  it  were  lying  after  the  Amputation;  not  to  run  either 
the  Needle,  or  the  String,  thro’  the  Tumour,  but  fpare  her 
that  Pain;  to  fuftain  the  Mafs  with  his  Left 'Hand,  whilft  he 
made  the  Incifion  with  his  Right,  telling  him,  that  thus  he 
would  take  off  both  the  Cancer,  and  the  Brcaft,  without  put¬ 
ting  the^  Patient  to  an  extreme  Pain.  This  was  accordingly 
perform  d  fifteen  Days  after  our  departure,  as  we  order’d  it; 

We  receivd  the  News  of  the  Succefs,  and  afterwards  of  the 
perfedt  Cure  of  the  Patient. 

Gibbofity  is  a  Crookednefs  of  the  Spina  Dorfe,  or  Back-Bone,  ofGibbo- 
which  requires  the  dexterity  of  a  Chirurgeon  to  corred  it.  frL 
The  Secret  in  this  Cafe  confi fts  in  preferving  to  a  Man  all  the  * 
parts  of  this  bony  Pillar,  the  juft  proportion  which  the  Crea¬ 
tor  has  beftow’d  on  if,  and  in  reftoring  if,  when  fallen  from 
its  Perfe&ion.  In  this  Machine  there  are  often  faults  which 
proceed  from  Nature,  and  which  ’tis  iriipoftible  to  repair. 

The  Spina  Dorfe  is  compos’d  of  thirty  Bones,  which  are  call’d  Description 
Vertebra;  they  are  placed  ®ne  above  another,  and  faften’d  to -ofthe^' 
gether  by  ligaments,  which  leave  them  the  liberty  t©  move  Spina 
from  one  fide  to  the  other.  The  Head  is  fituafe  on  the  point  Dorfi 
of  this  Pillar,  the  Ribs  and  the  Arms  are  join’d  to  its  fides, 
i  and  the  Thighs  to  its  lower  part.  ’Tis,  as  it  were,  the  Bafis 
which  bears  and  fuftains  the  whole  Edifice  of  the  Body;  ’tis 
tha>.  wnich  by  its  ftraightnefs  makes  a  good  Shape,  and  when 

bent  in  what  manner  foever,  renders  the  Man  Deform’d  and 
Lame. 

Tis  0 oferv’d,  that  the  Spine  bends  and  jets  out  five  princi-  _ 
pal  ways.  1.  Inwards,  and  then  it  leaves  a  hollow  place  in  the  Spine 
middle  of  the  Back.  1.  Oatwardst  when  it  forms  a  Bunch  diflorts 
which  is  call  d  Gib  bus ;  or,  3.  towards  the  Right,  when  the  Right  w%)s* 

§  Shotth 
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.  Shoulder  is  higher  than  the  Leffi i  or,  4.  to  the  Left,  which  raifes 
the  Shoulder  on  that  fide  higher  than  the  other,  f.  Or  Isft'y, 
Obliquely,  and  like  the  Letter  S,  when  one  part  of  it  jets  out¬ 
wards,  and  another  inwards.  Of  all  thefe  diftortions  that 
which  meft  feldom  happen  is  theCurvure  inwards,  becaufe  the 
Structure  of  the  Vertebra ,  and  the  impulfe  of  the  internal 
parts  are  generally  from  within  outwards  againft  the  Spine. 
External  A  Perfon  may  become  Gibbous-  from  an  external,  or  by  an 
and  Inter-  internal  Caufe:  By  an  external  Came,  as  a  Blow,  or  a  Fall,  not 
ml  Cmfes.  remedied  at  firft,  by  Straining  in  carrying  heavy  Burthens,  by 
Cuftom  as  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,  who  are  always  ftoop- 
.  jng  to  till  the  Vines,  or  Plow  the  Ground,  -  or  by  an  ill  Cuftom 

-runoff*  of  making  too  low  conaplemental  Bows.  The  internal  Caufes 

n-J  are  a  too  violent  Heat,  which  drying  up  fame  of  the  Liga¬ 

ments  of  the  Vertebra ,  hinders  their  fetching  ^hemfelves  out 
fufficiently  to  give  the  Spina  O&rfi  its  due  extent  j  or  an  excels 
of  Humidity,  which  Leaking  the  fame  Ligaments  in  a  vifeous 
Juice,  relaxes  them,  and  buffers  them  to  prolong  themfelves 
beyond  their  bounds;  but  I  believe  Weaknefs  has  a  large,  or 
indeed  a  larger  lhare  in  it  than  all  tfaefe  Cauies,  of  which  we 
have  a  famous  inftance  in  a  +  Perfon  of  Quality. 
jut*™  v.  This  Perfon  was  very  ftreight,  and  well  fhapU  to  the  Age 
Burgundy,  of  eight  or  nine  Years:  aT  was  then  obferv’d,  that  he  endea- 
jin  In-  vour’d  to  lean  on  things,  and  that  lie  inclined  to  one  Side,  and 

fuftain’d  himfeif  on  the  Arm  of  his  Elbow  Chair:  His  Spina 
Dorfi  was  examin’d,  and  was  found  to  bend  towards  the  Right, 
a  Burning  the  Figure  of  a  Crefcent:  We  knew,  that  being  of  a 
very  tender  Conftitution,  it  was  the  weaknefs  of  the  Spine  and 
its  Ligaments,  which  being  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
parts  of  the  Body  from  the  Girdle  upwards,  bent  under  it.  Little 
Bodice  of  Whalebone  were  made  for  him,  to  ftrengthen  his 
Spine;  as  was  alio  a  commodious  Elbow*Cnair,  to  reft  thatpait 
in  its  whole  length :  To  this  Chair  were  added  Strings,  which 
paffing  under  his  Arm-pits  fupported  the  whole  weight  of  his 
Body, 'and  eas’d  the  Vertebra  of  the  weight  of  the  upper  parts. 
But  what  precaution  foever  was  taken,  and  what  Inventions  fo¬ 
ever  were  put  in  Practice  for  ieveral  Years,  it  has  not  beenpofli- 
ble  to  prevent  the  fpoiimg  of  his  Shape:  Yet  the  Heart  and 
Lungs  are  not  prefsUtbe  Vital  Functions  are  not  incommoded! 
and  Nature,  weak  in  this  regard,  has  recompenfed  this  Defedt, 
by  a  thoufand  excellent  Endowments  of  Mind,  an  exalted  Ge¬ 
nius,  and  a  Courage  and  W iidom  not  to  be  iouna  in  others  at 
1  i  1  s  f  y  & 

Gibbofity  is  not  always  a  Hereditary  Defedt  which  paftes  from 
Father  to  Child :  We  fee  Fathers  and  Mothers  with  this  Im¬ 
perfection  have  ftreight  Children,  and  well  (tap'd  Fathers  and 
Mothers  have  Gibbom  Ghiidren;  his  a  misfortune  attach’d  to 
each  Subject  in  particular,  and  a  deficiency,  theCaufe  of  which 

ought  never  to  be  fought  after,  but  in  him  that  is  afHided  with 
b  ®  ~  ~  ‘  The 

it.  - 
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The  Chirurgeon  muft  not  pretax  to  render  a  Child  difpo- 
fed  to  be  crooked*  perfedHy  flrait,  he  can  do  no  more  by  all 
his  Care,  nor  all  his  good  Conduct,  than  hinder  this  Vicefrom 
encreafing  to  fuch  a  degree  of  Deformity,  as  he  would  have 
fallen  to  without  his  Affiftance:  Wherefore  he  fhould  notpro* 
mile  the  Parents  any  more  than  he  is  able  to  perform,  as  is 
pra&ifed  by  Taylors  and  Steel  Bodice*  Makers,  who,  to  pet  Mo-  * 

ny,  allure  them  to  make  them  as  well  fhap’d,  as  if  they  had 
never  been  deformed. 

’Tis  impoflible  to  prefcribe  pofitively,andin  particular,  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  Gibbofity  :  If  the  Spine  jets  outwards,  lay 
the  Child  on  a  Mattras  fomewhat  hard,  keepingit  on  its  Back, 
and  without  Pillow,  that  the  Head  and  the  Spine  may  be  ora 

k®  tf1?6  LcYe*  *  ^  ^  je^s  °ut  from  the  right  leftwards,  by 
the  help  of  bile  Bodice  made  onpurpofe,  gently  comprefs  the 
Part  which  comes  out.  The  ufe  of  Iron  CrolTes  fixed  to  the 
Back,  the  Shoulders  and  Neck,  is  excellent  to  keep  the  Parts 
even  with  one  another;  ’tis  the  induftrious  Chirurgeon’s  Task 
to  invent  Machines  capable  of  engaging  this  Deformity,  and 
eorredl  it  as  much  as  he  can,  efpecially  taking  care  not  to  prefs 
the  Parts  contain’d  in  the  Thorax ,  which  cannot  be  too  free  in 
their  Motions,  which  are  fb  neceflary  to  Life. 

The  bleeding  of  the  Jugularr  is  perform'd  on  one  of  the  Of  the  A- 
Veins  of  that  Name.  Of  which  there  are  four,  two  internal  perture 
which  receive  the  Blood  from  the  Sinus,  or  Cavities  of  the  the  |UGU. 
Dura-Mater,  and  which  pour  it  into  the  Vafa  Subclavia  ;  and  lar. 
two  external,  which  receiving  the  Blood  from  the  Face,  and 
all  the  external  Parts  of  the  Head,  difcharge  it  into  the  fame 
Subclavtal  Vein  ;  it  is  thefe  laft  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  ob¬ 
liged  to  open  in  certain  Difeafes. 

We  call  thefe  lafl  external,  becaufe  they  are  more  fuperficial 
than  the  others  ,*  they  are  very  apparent  when  full,  we  fee 
them  extended  according  to  the  length  of  the  Neck,  and 
there  is  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left  fide 

The  Aperture  of  thefe  Veins  puzzles  the  Chirurgeon  for  two 
Reafons ;  the  one  is,  that  he  can  hardly  bind  the  Neck  enough 
to  make  them  rife,  for  fear  of  prefiing  too  hard  on  the  Tra- 
Clea\?T  Wuid-pipe,  which  is  the  Paffage  of  Refpiration;  and 
the  other  is,  that  the  Skin  which  covers  it,  not  being  very  firm, 
he  can  hardly  command  it:  Yet  it  muft  be  open'd,  and  let's 
now  lee  how  we  fix  on  it. 

wTV!aCuthjiPatlie-ntI-inhis  Chair  or  Bed>  oron  a  Couch:  The  Ope. 

in  3  ^andkeJch'f  *?  ferve  for  a  Ligature,  which  we  roll  ration. 

XT  °l a  SaufaSe;  wc  put  the  middle  behind  the 

Neck,  and  proceeding  with  the  two  ends,  bring  them  to  crofs 

hXlnX,  par„of  ,the  SternuntAad  give  them  to  thePatient  to 

S X  h'V0H|!n<JS.:  that  h/  may  not  draw  them  cloferthan 
rX.  r  T,  the L1,berty  of  Refpiration.  The  Chirurgeon 
holds  m  his  Mouth  an  open  Lancer,  as  in  ordinary  Bleedings, 

s  *  -  ~  -  gad 
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and  then  taking  it  in  the  Right-hand  or  the  Left,  according  to 
the  side  on  which  we  are  to  bleed,  and  with  the  other  Hand 
fixinp  the  Skin  by  drawing  it  betwixt  two  Lingers,  we  per¬ 
form^  the  PunSion  in  the  Vein,  then  the  Elevation  to  cleave  or 
flit  the  veffel  in  withdrawing  the  Lancet;  this  Orifice  muft  be 
larger  than  that  in  bleeding  of  the  Arm,  becaufe  the  Veins  are 

grofler  than  thofe  of  the  Arm.  .  ,  . 

What  is  to  We  draw  the  neceflary  quantity  of  Blood,  and  fiich  as  iso- 
be  put.  on  der’d  by  the  Phyfician,  who  ought  almoft  always  to  nejare- 
t he  Orifice  Lent  at  thefe  fort  of  Bleedings,  becaufe  fometimes  the  Patient 
XTtt  [wounds  away  by  the  fuddeS  left  which  the  Organs,  conta.nkf 
i*-  -  ii-  in  or  about  the  Head,  fuffer  of  part  of  the  Blood  which  ani¬ 
mated  them;  or  elfe  feme  other  critical  Symptoms  fopervene, 
which  ought  to  alter  the  treatment  of  the  Patient :  The  Liga¬ 
ture  being  taken  off  the  Blood  ceafes  to  come  (pit,  became  it 
falls  perpendicularly  into  the  SubcUyid  ;  but  yet  we  put  on  a 
Bolfter,  and  above  that  a  Band,  which  we  turn  about  the  Neck, 
and  draw  but  moderately  tight,  faftning  it ;  ’ns  one  of  the 
Bleedings- which  the  Candidates,  in  order  to  become  Matter 
Chirurgeons  of  Paris,  are  accuflom'd  to  perform  in  the  Bleed- 
£ng  Week. 
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Figure  XXIX.  APPARATUS/jr  the  BR.ON- 

CHOTOMIA. 


BRonchotomia  is  an  Operation  by  which  we  open  the  Trachea,  Of  Brom- 
otherwife  call’d  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  or  Wind-pipe,  in  cr-  chotomia. 
der  to  make  way  for  the  Air  to  enter  into  the  Lungs,  when  its 
pafiage  thither  is  by  any  Obdacle  obftrudted.  Eakriciua  tells  us, 

That  he  always  look’d  on  this  Operation  2s  one  of  the  mod: 
principal  and  neceflary  in  Chirurgery.  And  really,  as  foon  as 
we  have  perform’d  it  on  a  poor  Patient,  who  is  ftifled  for  want 
of  Reipiration,  by  making  a  fmall  Orifice  betwixt  the  two 
Bronchia ,  or  two  Rings  of  the  Trachea,  and  thereby  given 
egrefs  and  regrefs  to  the  Air,  we  fee  him  reftor’d  from  Death 
to  Life,  at  the  very  inflant  5  and  this  Effect  is  lo  quick  and 
fenfible,  that  it  feems  a  Miracle. 

The  word  Eroncbotomia  is  derived  from  Broncos,  which  fig-  Etymology 
nifies  Bronchia ,  or  the  Ramifications  of  the  Wind- pipe  j  and  Tc-  of  the  word 9 
mein,  to  cut:  Though  indeed  the  Bronchia  are  not  cut  in  this 
Operation,  but  we  make  only  a  flight  divifion  betwixt  two 
Bronchia.  The  Name  of  Laryngotomia >  by  fome  given  to  this 
Operation,  does  not  at  all  fuit  it,  for  it  does  not  touch  the 
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Larynx*  but,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  Cautions  requifite  to 
its  performance,  is  to  keep  as  far  diftant  from  that  Part  as  pof- 
fible,  that  the  Incifion  may  not  augment  the  Inflammation  on 
its  Mufcles 

Difputcs  There  is  a  great  Contefl  amongft  our  Authors,  whether  this 
betwixt  Operation  ought  to  be  pra&is  a  or  rejeded,  and  thofe  of  each 
Authors  on  fide  don’t  want  Arguments  to  back  their  Opinion.  I  will 
this  Head*  repeat  what  is  alledg’d  by  both,  that  you  maybe  enabled  to 
form  the  dearer  Judgment  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  Cafe. 

Thofe  who  disapprove  this  Operation  fay,  that  ’tis  abfolute- 
ly  ufelefs  in  feveral  Cafes  which  are  attended  with  a  difficulty 
of  Breathing ;  as  when  this  difficulty  of  Refpiration  depends  on 
an  Apoplexy ,  Plurifie*  Peripneumonia*  or  a  Plenitude  in  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Trachea ;  and  that  ’tis  only  ferviceable  in  the  jguin- 
fie\  and  even  in  that  cafe  is  prefcribhl  fo  late,  Bad  when  the 
Patient  is  fo  near  being  Suffocated,  that  the  pradice  of  it  ha- 
ftens  his  Death,  fo  that  in  peforming  it,  the  Chirurgeon  incurs 
the  Scandal  and  Contempt  of  the  Pubiick,  who  inftead  of 
v  charging  the  Death  of  the  Patient  on  the  Difeafe,  which  was 

Mprtal,  accufe  the  Chirurgeon  of  having  Suffocated  him;  and 
| Tabrieius  himfelf,  who  praifes  this  Opinion,  fays.  That  the 
Chirurgeons  of  his  Time  did  not  dare  to  venture  on  it »  and 
that,  in  imitation  of  them,  he  had  never  perform'd  it. 

The  Reafbns  of  thofe  who  advife  it  are,  That’tis  never  made 
ufe  on  but  as  the  laft  Remedy,  ail  other  being  vain,  and  the 
Fatient  being  Rifled  and  ftruggiing  for  want  of  Breath,  and 
when  there  are  Signs  that  all  the  Obflacles  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Air  are  above  the  Larynx  i  They  add,  That  this  Operation 
is  not  in  it  felf  dangerous,  nor  can  it  be  attended  with  any  ill 
Confequences,  the  Orifice  which  it  makes  being  one  of  thofe 
whicheafily  heals  with  alittle  patience ;  nor  is  the  performance 
of  the  Operation  harder  ;  and  fuppofing  that  it  fhould  not  an- 
fwer  its  propofed  ends,  and  the  Patient  fhould  dye,.  twould 
not  be  that,  but  the  Difeafe,  which  muff  have  kill  d  him  ;  tnat 
the  Chirurgeon  had  difeharg’d  his  Duty  in  trying  an  uncertain 
Redemy,  rather  than  fuffer  the  Patient  to  perifh  :  And  lafily, 
that;  we  ought  not  to  value  the  erroneous  Argumentations  of- 
the  Pubiick,  who,  ignorant  of  the  neefeffary  Confequences  of  a 
Biflemper,  are  accuftomed  to  aferibe  finifier  Events  to  theCir- 
cumftances  which  accompany  them. 

The  Difeafe  which  obliges  us  to  the  performance  of  the 
gronefatomm  is  the  Jguinfie*  or  Scpnimmy*  of  which  there 
being  feveral  Species,  and  this  Operation  being  ferviceable  only 
in  one  of  them,  we  are  obliged  to  diftinguifti  that  exactly  from 
the  other. 

Two  fir  ts  of  Authors  lay  down  in  general  two  forts  of  Jggtnftes,  the  Ba~ 
©uinfies*  ftttrd  and  the  real  one.  The  Spurious  one  is  a  Settlement  of 
^  Serofities  or  Phlegm,  which  foaking  into  the  Glands  of  the 

Throat,  is  not  attended  with  either"  Fever,  Inflammation,  or 

any 
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any  great  difficulty  of  fwallowii  or  retiring:  The  real  one  is 
as  Inflammation  and  Swelling  /  the  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx, 
accompanied  with  a  Feve^  an  ardent  Heat  in  the  Throat/dif¬ 
ficult  Rcfpiration,  Suffocation  and  Pain  in  the  Part;  the  Patient 

,C05tlnJe  tyIng>  atld  all  Liquids,  as  Broth  and  Drink 
which  he  iwallows,  return  through  the  Nofe. 

lerc  T  tw°  forW°f  thefe  Genuine  gumfits.  one  Ex-  Tree  forts 
temal,  the  other  Internal-,  the  former  is  an  Inflammation  of  of  Genuine 
theexterior  bjufcles  of  the  Larynx,  in  which  the  Throat  feems  Quinfies. 
more  tumefied  without  than  within;  and  then  is  lefs  dange-  ^ 
rous,  becaufe  the  Tumour  throwing  it  felf  outward,  does  not 
prefs  on  the  Paffages  of  the  Air,  nor  thofe  of  the  Viftuals  and 
Drink:  The  Internal  confifts  in  an  Inflammation  and  Inflation 
ot  the  interior  Mufcles  of  the  Larynx,  which  are  four  fmall 
on1oSj  ^tuate  internally  within  the  Larynx ;  two  of  them  are 
cat!  QAryt&mMes,  and  the  two  others  Thyroaryt  amides .  Their 
Function  is  to  fhut  the  Aryt  amide  Cartilage ,  which  is  fliap’d 
like  the  Snout  of  an  Ewer:  When  thefe  Mufcles  are  fwell’d 
they  prefs  the  Cartilage  fo  clofe,  that  the  Air  not  being  able  to 
pals  the  Patients  are  ready  to  be  ftifled;  and  ’tis  this  gumfo 

ourhe/°r  rea'^>n  *s  afyudg ’d  mortal,  and  which  requires 

We  fuppofe  the  Patient  to  have  been  plentifully  blooded  on 
e  rms,  and  alio  on  the  Jugular ;  that  all  the  Medicaments 
proper,  and  which  are  ufually  preferib’din  this  cafe  fin  which 
our  Bufinefs  is  to  relax  the  mufculous  Fibres,  and  decreafe  the 
fferyefcence  of  the  Blood  )  have  been  tried ;  alfo  that  we  are 
cer  am  y  atisfied  that  tne  hindrance  of  Refpiration  depends  on 
tne  atynx that  the  Patient  has  a  fufficient  portion  of  ftrength, 
that  there  is  room  left  to  hope,  that  by  introducing  the  Air 
into  the  Lungs,  we  may  fave  the  Life  of  the  Patient,  and  that 
he  would  infallibly  dye  without  the  Operation,  on  which  both 

nwnnerUnanim°Ufl)r  agrCC  S  tis  to  be  perform’d  in  the  following 

apparatus  is  to  be  difpos'd  as  you  Precaution 

,X>Puth  Phte>  and  iaid  in  a  Bafin  or  Difii  which  a  before  the 

Adv-nt J,V°ch°lw  1 l  the,_Pat!fnt, is  t0  Be  P,ac'd  at  the  beft  Operation, 

vantage.  Some  will  have  him  laid  down  for  the  convenience 

of  the  Operator;  others  pretend  that  he  ought  to  be  fitting, 
m  order  to  his  breathing  the  freer  during  the  Operation ;  fome 
i*  kalflyjng,  with  the  Head  leaning  backwards,  that 
he  Neck  may  offer  the  fairer ;  and  others  oppofe  that  Pofture, 

\e  the  way  to  make  us  ftrangle  the  Patient  when 

e  ^>eC^  ls  In^am>c^*  and  there  is  a  confiderable  Swelling  on 
that  Part  :  But  we  leave  it  to  the  Chirurgeon’s  Difcretion  to 
place  his  Patient  in  the  moft  convenient  Pofture  for  both  of  them. 

Then  he  marks  the  place  where  the  Orifice  is  to  be  made  ; 
which  forae  will  have  to  be  betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  of  the 
Bronchia,  when  the  Tumour  is  not  large;  and  when  the  Throat 
*s  very  much  fwdl  d,  they  adviie  the  opening  it  betwixt  the 

$  4  thiri 
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third  and  fourth,  to  keep  it  at  a  diftance  from  the  Larynx ’*  But 
fometimes  that  Part  is  fo  tumefied,  or  the  Patient  fofat,  that  by 
the  touch  we  cannot  teil  the  number  of  t  he  Cartilages,  in  which 
cafe  we  are  to  mark  the  Place  an  Inch  below  theL«r*»*, 

In  the  Ooeration  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  pinch  up  the  Skin  at 

the  before-mark’d  place,  catife  it  to  be  held  on  one  fide  by  a 

Servant*  and  on  the  other  hold  it  himfelf  with  his  Left-hand, 
ri^n  with  a  fmall  ftrait  Incifion  Knife  A  cut  the  Teguments  on 
the  place  mark’d  as  above,  and  having  loofen  d  them,  he  fepa- 
rares  with  the  Gum-Lancet  B  the  MufdesSterm^rmdes,  which 
afeend  from  the  Sternum  along  the  Trachea,,  in  order  to  miert 
themfelves  into  the  lateral  Parts  of  the  Cartilage  ihyrcJes  - 
Thefe  Mufcles  being  feparated  from  each  other,  wedifeover  the 
Bronchia,  of  the  Trachea,  which  are  the  cartilaginous  Rings, 
nlar’d  and  fix’d  one  above  another,  by  their  Union  forming  a 
Conduit  continually  open,  which  is  call’d I  the  TrAhea  or  ^tf  era 
Arteria.  The  Chirurgeon  then  takes  a  {mall  Inftrument  map  a 
as  js  that  mark’d  Letter  C,  and  call’d  the  Brmchetomifl ;  or,  it  that 
be  wanting,  the  arm’d  Lancet  D,  wrap’d  about  with  a  fmall 
Band,  tohllditand  its  handle  firm  j  he  fti  ikes  it  m  betwixt  two 
Rings,  but  not  too  deep  for  fear  of  pricking  the  hmd  part  of 
th<>  Wind-pipe.  Before  he  draws  out  the  Inftrument  he  intro¬ 
duces  into  the  Orifice  the  Stiletto  E,  which  ferves  to  make  way 
for  the  entrance  of  the  little  Silver  Pipe  F,  which  muft  beftiort 
left  it  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  Trachea,  and  bor  „  through 
‘at  the  end,  to  leave  room  for  the  egrefs  and  regms  of  the  Air, 
befides  which  ’tis  to  bs  flat  to  accommodate  it  to  the  lpacebe- 
twixt  the  two  Bronchia,  and  have  two  little  Rmgs  at  its  nead 
provided  to  run  through  the  Riban  G,  to  ,af;en  it  acou.  the 
fleck;  when  the  Pipe  «  fix’d,  the  Air  enters  and  fifties  out 

freelv,  and  the  Operation  is  hnifrfd.  . 

*  goyme  will  have  this  Operation  perform’d  by  a  Tingle  i  undhon, 
r  and  that  with  the  Brcmbotamift,  or  the  Lancet,  we  open  the 
1  Skin,  and  the  fp ace  betwixt  the  Bronchial  Cartilages*  and  thaw 
w,  don't  draw  cut  the  Inftrument  which  is  entred  the  Tracing 
before  we  have  introduced  a  Stiletto  in  order  to  guide  m  the 
Pipe;  purfuant  to  this -Method  the  Operation  is  iooner  hmihd, 

Ids  cruel,  and  the  Orihce  eaher  healed,  • 

After  the  Operation  a  fmall  interval  ot  red  is  to  be  given  to 
the  Patient,  in  order  to  allow  him  Tome  breathing  time  5 ,  then 
he  is  to  be  drefs’d,  by  applying  to  the  Orifice  a  little  bit  or 
Sponge  H,  dipt  in  hot  Wine,  and  fquees  d  before  ns  laid  on. 
We  are  not  to  thrull  in  any  Cotton  or  nint,  for  fear  led  the  Air 
Should  force  into  the  Trachea  Tome  Particles  of  them ;  which 
would  occasion  a  violent  Cough,  not  unlike  that  which  happens 
to  thoTe,  on  whofc  Larynx,  either  by  Laughing  or  Speaking 
whilil  Drinking,  Tome  d Tops  of  Liquor  fall,  winch  is  vulgarly 
called  going  the  wrong  way.  If  the  Sponge  be  too  futile  or 
too  thick,  To  that  the  Air  can  fcarce  enter,  it  mud  be  chang  d. 
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or  not  at  all  apply’d  ;  becaufe  the  foie  Incentive  to  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  this  Operation,  is  the  procuring  a  free  Paflage  for  the 
Air.  We  are  next  to  apply  the  Plaifter  I»  a  Bolder  K,  and  the 
window  Bandage  L,  which  is  to  be  but  moderately  tighten’d, 
by  reafon  that  thefe  Parts  being  nervous  and  very  fupple,  can¬ 
not  poffibiy  differ  any  redraint  without  being  very  much  in- 
commodedi 

This  drefiing  Apparatus  mud  not  continue  on  above  three 
or  four  Days  ;  for  in  that  time  the  Patient  is  dead,  or  the  Ob- 
dacle  which  hinder’d  the  entrance  of  the  Air  is  remov’d  ;  fo 
that  the  Inflammation  ceafing,  the  Swelling  abated,  and  the 
Air  re-afliiming  its  natural  courfe,  we  are  to  take  out  the  Pipe, 
and  apply  our  felves  to  heal  the  Orifice.  To  this  purpofe  we 
clofe  its  Lips  with  incarnative  Bandage  M,  which  is  perform’d 
by  placing  the  middle  of  the  Band  to  the  Nape  of  the  Neck, 
from  whencB?tis  advanc’d  forwards,  fo  that  the  ends  crofs 
each  other  on  the  Orifice  >  by  which  means,  and  the  adidance 
of  a  Balfam  laid  on  them,  we  endeavour  to  reunite  thefe  two 
Lips  as  foon  as  pofiible. 

If  Bandage  prove  vain,  we  are  to  make  ufe  of  two  or  three 
Stitches  with  the  curve  Needle  N,  threaded  with  the  wax’d 
Thread  O ;  for  we  cannot  make  too  much  hade  in  the  healing 
a  Wound  in  the  Wind-pipe,  confidering  that  the  Air  which 
enters  by  that  Orifice,  is  look’d  on  as  an  exotic  Air,  becaufenot 
modify’d  and  temper’d  as  it  ought  to  be  by  the  Mouth  and  No- 
drils,  before  it  comes  to  touch  a  fubdance  fo  nice  as  that  of 
the  Lungs,  which  it  may  very  much  fatigue.  This  Cure,  when 
in  the  Hands  of  a  good  Chirurgeon,  is  eafily  perform’d,  by 
reafon  he  proceeds  in  it  methodically,  and  confonant  to  the 
edablifh’d  Rules  of  the  bed  Practice. 

Some  Authors  believe  it  to  be  difficult,  and  fcarce  pofiible : 

They  alledge,  that  thefe  Parts  being  Cartilagineous,  cannot  re¬ 
join  like  the  Carnuous  ones ;  but  Experience  utterly  dedroys 
this  Argument.  Tabricius  affirms,  that  a  Servant-Maid  which 
had  cut  her  Wind  pipe  was  cured;  and  at  St.  Germain  I  drefs’d 
a  Man  who  receiv’d  a  Pidol-fho%  at  a  Boar-hunting;  the  Bullet 
cntred  at  the  right  fide  of  his  Neck,  and  came  out  at  the  left, 
piercing  the  Trachea,  notwithdanding  which  I  perfectly  cured 
him. 


The  End  of  the  Fifth  T)emonfre>  tion , 
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Of  the  Operations  praEtifed  on  the  Head 

and  Eyes. 

And firjl  of  the  TREPA  N. 


Operations 

mciently 

practis'd. 


Gentle  m  e  n, 

j|F  all  the  particular  Operations  requir’d  by  the 
™  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  fcarce  any  of  them  are 
jfo  confiderable,  or  occur  fo  frequent,  as  that 
of  the  Trepans  We  fhaliadd  thofe  perform’d 
on  the  Eyes,  and  the  parts  dependant  on 
them,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  fpa'ce  of  time 
deflin’d  for  cur  Demonftration. 
aTis  indeed  true,  that  the  Operations  pradtis’d  on  this  part 
by  the  Ancients  were,  very  numerous :  They  made  in  the  front 
three  Incifions  long  ways  to  the  Bone*  of  two  Fingers  breadth 
in  length,  in  order  to  cut  all  the  Veflels  betwixt  two  diredF 
deep  Cuts;'  they  call  this  Operation  Bypofpathifmm ,  from  the 

Name 
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Name  of  the  Inftrument  ufed  in  it,  which  is  fhap’d  like  a  Sp*« 
tula.  They  alfo  made  an  Inciiion  below  the  Coronal  Suture* 
which  extends  from  one  Temple  to  the  other,  and  penetrates 
to  the  Skull,  from  which  they  feparated  the  P ericranium  or  Hai- 
ry-Scalp:  They  beftow’d  on  this  Operation  the  Name  of  Pm- 
fiypbrfmas,  from  Peri ,  about,  and  Skitizein  to  Plea  or  Play, 

They  alio  apply ’d  Cauteries,  both  potential  and  adiual,  to  the 
Coronal  Suture ,  to  correct,  as  they  pretended,  the  cold  and 
moift  intemper ies  of  the  Head :  Their  defign  was  by  thefe  means 
to  hinder  the  falling  or  fettlement  of  Humours  on  the  Eyes , 
and  feveral  other  parts,  and  fo  to  prevent  an  infinite  number 
of  Difeafes;  but  they  are  thought  fo  cruel,  that  they  are  not 
at  all  pra&is’d  at  prefent. 

The  Operation  of  the  Trepan  which  I  propofe  to  demon- 
ftrate  to  yo  j  is  not  proper  for  Wounds  on  the  Hairy-Scalp , 
nor  thofe  on  the  Teguments  of  the  Head.;  wherefore  I  forbear 
to  treat  of  thofe  Wounds,  and  it  being  only  applicable  to  the 
Wounds  of  the  Cranium ,  (even  in  fome  of  which  Jtis  alfo  un® 
necefiary}  I  mufi:  then  fpecify  the  difference  betwixt  them, 
that  you  may  be  inftru&ed  which  are  thofe  that  require  the 
performance  of  it,  and  alfo  thofe  which  may  diipence  with  the 
ufe  of  it. 

The  Species  of  fra&ures  of  the  Cranium ,  or  Skull,  are  very  Different 
numerous,  and  are  all  diftinguifoed  by  their  particular  Names ;  forts  of 
which  being  invented  by  the  Greeks »  the  Barbarity  and  harfh-  frafiures 
nefs  of  their  pronunciation  may  affrighten  the  young  Chirur-  of  the 
geon,  to  whom  they  may  at  firft  feem  therefore  very  difficult  Cranium* 
to  remember;  but  when  never  fo  little  accuftonfd  to  them, 
they  will  agree  that  ’tis  not  eafie  to  invent  any  fhorter  terms, 
whofe  Etymology  fhall  fo  clearly  exprefs  the  Nature  of  the 
thing. 

I  reduce  them  to  twelve,  all  which  I  intend  fucceffively  to 
explain  to  you.  I  fhall  firft  recite  their  Greek  Names,  then 
give  you  thofe  which  the  Latins  have  impos’d,  and  next  pr<s» 
ceed  to  thofe  in  the  vulgar  Language  which  we  all  know;  this 
Method  will  give  you  iuch  an  Idea  of  them,  as  will  imprint 
them  in  your  Memories  without  much  difficulty.  • 

Hedra>  derived  from  Hezein ,  to  fit,  in  Latin  Secies  or  Vefti-  Qf  that 
gium,  fignifies  a  Mark  or  Seat,  and  is  a  bare  Incifion  in  the  called  He- 
Skull,  in  which  the  Stroke  has  only  left  a  fuperficial  Mark,  dra  or 
without  penetrating  any  farther,  Mark. 

Eccope  is  deriv  d  from  en ,  which  fignifies  betwixt,  and  The  Ec- 
c  opt  in  to  cut,  in  Latin  incifio  or  exeifio ,  Cutting  or  Incifion ;  cope, 
and  is  a  Solution  of  continuing  in  the  Bone,  which  extends 
no  farther  in  the  part,  than  the  Inftrument  which  made  the 
Wound. 

Diacope  comes  from  Dia»  which  fignifies  thro\  and  Coptin  Diacope. 
to  cut,  in  Latin  Pr&cijco  or  Dijfeolio,  Cutting  thro'  or  Dijfeflion, 
and  is  a  fort  or  fradture  ot  the  Skull  occafioned  by  an  oblique 

Streak, 
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Streak,  by  which  the  piece  of  bone  is  not  taken  off  above  half 

way.  # 

Apofce-  Apofcepavnifmus  is  derived  from  Apot  which  fignifies  to 
parnifmus.  cut  off,  and  Sceparnos,  a  Hatchet  or  Axe,  in  Lathi  Dedolatio, 

F  that  is.  Hewing  or  Chipping ,  and  is  a  Solution  of  the  Continu¬ 

ity  of  the  Cranium ,  in  which  a  piece  of  it  is  taken  off,  astho* 
’twere  cut  by  a  Hatchet  or  Ax. 

Trichif-  Trichifmus  comes  from  trix,  a  Hair,  in  Latin  Rima  Capilla - 
mus.  ris,  a  hairy  Cleft ,  is  a  Fra&ure  in  which  the  Cleft  of  the  Skull 
is  fo  fmall  and  fine,  that  it  refembles  a  Hair ;  and  to  difeover 
it,  the  Chirurgeon  is  fometimes  obliged  to  ink  the  Skull,  that 
after  wiping  it  off,  he  may  difeover  the  Cut  by  the  Mark  left 
by  that  Tin&ure. 

Rogma.  Rogma ,  or  Rhegma ,  from  Regnyin  to  divide,  in  Latin  Rima , 

Sciffura ,  a  Slit  or  Crack ,  is  an  apparent  Cleft,  ^hich  extends 
beyond  the  Blow  given  by  the  Infirument,  and  by  which  the 
Bone  is  not  difloeated,  but  its  divided  Pieces  remain  even  and 
continu’d  $  thefe  Cracks  of  the  Skull  are  like  thofe  in  Earthen 
Ware. 

Apikima,  Apikima  from  apo  and  kima,  which  fignifies  to  redouble  a 
Noife  by  Eccho,  in  Latin  Rejonatio,  a  Counter-blow ,  or  Thruft, 
is  a  fort  of  Fra&ure  of  the  Skull  in  the  oppofite  Part  to  that 
which  immediately  received  the  Blow. 

Tlafis.  Tlafisy  or  Phlafis,  in  Latin  Confufio,  a  Contufion  or  Collfion » 

that  is,  a  racing  or  rubbing >  it  is  a  Contufion  of  the  Bone  cau- 
fed  by  feme  external  Strain,,  or  a  Dent  occafioned  by  iome 
Violence  offered  to  the  external  Superficies  of  the  Skull,  which 
is  penetrated  without  any  Cleft,  like  the  indented  Bruifes  in 
Pewter  Pots. 

Entlafis.  Entlafis,  or  EcphUfis ,  in  Latin  Introitm,  Defidentia ,  is  a  dt- 
fidence  or  flat  indenting  of  the  Skull,  compofed  of  feveral  Cracks, 
and  broken  into  feveral  pieces. 

Ecpiefma.  Ecpiefma  derived  from  Ec,  without,  and  Viezein  to  prefs,  in 
Latin  Depreffio,  a  Depnffm ,  or  thrufting  in  and  fplintering,  is 
a  Rupture  of  the  Skull  into  feveral  pieces,  all,  or  fame  or  which 
prefs  on,  and  hurt  the  Membranes. 

Jloglxoms.  Engizoma  is  derived  from  en,  which  fignifies  within ,  and 
gjjfin  o  end,  in  Latin  Appropinquate,  an  Approach ,  is  a  Fra- 
6htre  of  the  Skull,  in  which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Bone  be¬ 
ing  (Separated,  is  funk  in  upon  the  Dura-Mater ,  and  the  other 
*  railed  upwards  almofi:  perpendicularly. 

C&marofis.  Camarofis  Vom  Camara ,  which  fignifies.  a  Vault,  in  Latin 
tefiudmatio,  or  Fornicate ,  the  Vault  or  vanity  FraHure,  is  a 
Species  of  Fra&ure  of  the  Skull,  in  which  the  middle  of  the 
broken  Bone  riles  in  form  of  a  Vault,  and  refembles  the  Back 

of  a  Tortoife.  J. 

RahiSiion  But  I  reduce  all  thefe  Fra&ures  to  three  kinds,  which  are 
of  them  all  either  thofe  that  come  under  the  Denomination  of  Incfiom, 
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Gh ft s  or  Cracks ,  and  Contufions ,  which  comprehend  the  twelve 
abovementioned  Species. 

The  Incifion  is  a  fmall  Wound  in  the  Sktill,  which  goes  no  The  Inci~ 
farther  than  did  the  Inftrument  with  which  it  was  made:  This  fion. 
contains  all  the  four  firft  forts,  viz.,  the  Hedra ,  which  is  no 
more  than  a  fimple  Mark  or  Scratch;  Eccope,  which  is  a  fmall 
Incifion ;  Diacope,  which  leaves  the  piece  of  the  Bone ;  and  the 
- dpofceparnifmos ,  which  cuts  off  the  piece  of  the  Bone,  as  tho* 

"twere  done  with  a  Hatchet. 

The  Cleft  or  Crack  is  a  Solution  of  the  Continuity  of  the  The  Cleft 
Skull,  which  reaches  farther  than  the  Weapon  which  gave  the  or  Crack* 
Stroke,  and  comprehends  three  forts  of  Fractures,  viz,,  the  I 

Trichifmos,  or  the  Capillary  Scifiure,  the  Rogme*  or  apparent 
Crack,  and  the  Apechima  or  Counter-blow  :  For  which  three  4 

Species  the  Opyation  of  the  Trepan  is  proper. 

The  Contufion  is  a  violent  Deprefiion  made  by  fome  bruifing  TheGmtn * 
Inftrument,  which  breaks  and  feparates  the  Parts  of  the  Cra-  fion . 
mum  before  united  together;  under  this  Species  are  contain'd 
five  forts  of  Fra&ures,  viz..  Tlafis,  or  the  Indenture ,  without 
apparent  Fradture ;  the  Entlafis ,  or  bruifing  or  breaking  of  the 
Bone;  the  Ecpiefma,  or  Splinters  prefling  on  the  Dura-Mater ; 
the  Engizoma,  where  the  Bone  fhews  it  felf  like  a  Bridge  drawn 
up ;  and  the  Camorofis ,  where  the  Bone  aflumes  the  Shape  of 
a  Vault,  or  that  of  a  Tortoife-fhell.  Thefe  five  forts  of  Fra¬ 
ctures  cannot  be  cured  without  the  Afliftance  of  the  Trepan , 
except  the  Tlafis ,  in  which  the  Bone  in  Children  may  fly  back 
again,  and  refix  it  felf  immediately  after  the  Reception  of  the 
Blow. 

Authors  agree  on  all  thefe  Fractures  of  the  Skull,  except  the 
Apekimay  which  is  the  contra  Fijlura ,  or  oppofite  Cleft,  or 
Counter-blow. 

All  the  Ancients  aflert  it  as  a  certain  Truth,  and  {peak  of  it.  Of  the 
as  though  they  had  feveral  times  feen  it  happen;  they  will  have  Counter™ 
if,  that  the  internal  Air  being  forced  by  the  Violence  of  the  blow. 

Blow  againft  the  Part  oppofite  to  that  which  was  ftruck,  cleaves 
the  former  rather  than  the  latter,  that  being  much  more  dif- 
pofed  to  crack  than  this ;  and  this  they  call  the  Counter-cleft, 
or  oppofite  Crack.  Butfomeof  the  Moderns  difpute  the  Truth 
of  this  Opinion,  belieying  that  they  can  prove  by  Phyfical  and 
Demonftrative  Reafons,  that  ’tis  impoffible  that  this  Counter¬ 
blow  fhould  ever  happen,  becaufe  the  Cranium  being  compo- 
fed  of  feverd  pieces  loofely  join’d  together,  breaks  the  Blow; 
and  that  the  Brain  is  not  like  Earthen  Ware,  which,  by  an  ela- 
ftic  Force,  fometimes  breaks  at  the  oppofite  Part  to  that  which 
received  the  Blow  ;  for  the  ftritl  Connexion  of  their  Particles 
caufes  them  to  refift  all  at  once ;  and  when  their  Union  and 
Firmnefs  is  lefs  in  one  place  than  another,  'tis  there  they  break. 

They  add,  that  thefe  Ancients  themfelves,  by  preferibing  the 
Uie  of  Sutures  to  hinder  the  Fradture  pdfing  from  one  Bone 
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of  the  Skull  to  another,  contradid  the  Principles  on  which  the 
Counter-blow  is  founded :  They  maintain,  la ftlv,  that  if  there 
happen  any  Cracks  in  other  places  than  that  which  diredly  re¬ 
ceived  the  Blow,  they  proceed  from  a  fecond  or  third  Blow,  or 
another  Fall  which  the  wounded  Patient  does  not  remember, 
by  reafon  that  being  ftunn’d  by  the  firft  Blow  or  Fall,  he  was 
thereby  rendered  incapable  of  knowing  what  palled  after¬ 
wards. 

Indances  j  fhould  alfo  be  inclined  to  the  modern  Opinion,  if  two  In- 
whicbprove  ffcances  which  fell  under  my  Hands  did  not  confirm  the  Senti- 
st,  menr  of  the  Ancients:  They  are,  viz.  In  the  Year  1690,  one 

of  the  Duke  of  Cbevreufe  s  Grooms  going  to  water  his  Horfes, 
fell  off,  and  pitch’d  his  Head  on  the  Pavement}  he  was  brought 
back  to  his  Lord’s  Houle  fenfeiefs.  I  was  immediately  called, 
and  found  a  Wound  on  the  coronal  Suture,  w|?ch  I  diffident- 
ly  dilated,  in  order  to  apply  the  Trepan }  on  the  next  Day,  ha¬ 
ving  feen  the  Fra&ure  of  the  Bone,  I  trepann’d  him,  and  he 
remain’d  yet  lenfelefs.  Three  days  afterwards  a  Tutnour  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  Occiput,  I  open’d  it,  and  obferving  a  Fradrure 
there,  l  a  fecond  time  trepann’d  the  Patient,  a  great  deal  of 
Blood  iffuing  out  at  each  Performance,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  flowing  out  of  that  Liquid,  the  Senfes  returned }  I  conti¬ 
nued  to  drefs,  and  cur’d  the  Patient.  In  1692,  a  Girl  aged  9 
Years  happening  to  be  amongft  fome  people  who  were  play¬ 
ing  jat  Nine-  pins,  the  Bowl,  which  was  thrown  up  into  the 
Air,'  inftead  of  falling  amongft  the  Pins,  fell  upon  the  Head  of 
this  little  Girl,  who  fainted  away  j  fhe  was  carried  to  her  Fa¬ 
ther,  who  kept  a  Publick  Houle  near  the  R ecolet’s  College.  I 
was  lent  for,  and  obferved  two  great  Contulions  on  the  Os  Pa - 
rietale  or  Sinciput ,  I  open’d  the  biggeft  of  them,  in  which  I  dif- 
ceigned  a  Fra&ure  of  the  Bone,  which  I  trepann’d }  two  Days 
after  finding  the  other  Contulion  not  decreafing,  I  was  obliged 
to  open  it}  and  finding  there  another  Fradfure,  I  could  not  a- 
void  trepanning  that  alfo*  upon  which  the  Patient  grew  fenfi- 
ble,  the  Symptoms  diminilhed  as  the  Wound  flip pura ted,  and 
fhe  grew  well.  The  firft  of  thefe  Inftances  proves  the  counter  or 
cppolite  Blow,  and  the  fecond  (hews,  that  it  may  flie  from  one 
part  of  the  Head  to  the  other  j  for  ’tis  not  eafie  to  believe,  that 
each  of  thefe  Patients  received  two  different  Blows,  juft  at  the 
places  where  the  counter  Blows  are  affirmed  to  happen. 

Two  forts  The  Signs  of  Fra&ures  of  the  Cranium  extracted  from  the 
pf  Signs,  beft  Authors,  and  ranged  in  order  by  the  Moderns,  are  of  two 
forts,  either  fmfibU  or  rational. 

The  fevfible  Signs  are  thefe  which  fall  under  the  Senfe  of 
the  Patient  and  the  Chirurgeon.  Thofe  which  regard  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  are  the  hearing  of  a  Noife,  and  the  cracking  of  the  Bone 
at  the  very  Moment  he  was  wounded  j  his  hearing  upon  lin¬ 
king  on  the  difcovered  Bone  a  nolle  like  that  of  a  crack’d  Pot, 
of  feeling  a  painful  fhaking  of  the  wounded  Parti  when  he 
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bites  any  thing  hard  with  his  Teeth :  But  this  laffc  Sign  is  un¬ 
certain  j  for  I  have  feen  fome  who  held  a  Handkerchief  be¬ 
twixt  their  Teeth  5  and  upon  drawing  it  out,  were  not  fenfi- 
ble  of  any  Pain  in  the  Wound,  though  their  Skull  was  broken  ; 
and  others  who  felt  it,  though  they  had  no  Fradiure,  by  rea- 
fon  the  Wound  was  on  or  about  one  of  the  Crotaphites  or  Tem¬ 
poral  Mufcles,  to  which  either  any  Effort  or  Motion  of  the  jaw 
eafily  communicates  it  felf. 

The  Signs  on  which  the  Chirurgeon  forms  his  judgment, 
are  fuch  as  either  refult  from  his  Sight,  when  the  Fradture  is 
fb  apparent  as  to  be  obvious  to  his  Eyes ,  or  from  his  Touch, 
when  he  can  fed  with  his  Finger,  or  with  a  Probe,  an  inequa¬ 
lity  of  the  Bone. 

The  rat mial  Signs  depend  on  the  efficient  Caufe,  the  nature  Confident - 
@f  the  Wound,  its  Symptoms.  With  regard  to  the  effici-  tions  on  th e 
ent  Caufe,  three  things  are  to  be  confidered  }  Firft  ©f  all,  the  efficient 
Perfon  which  gave  the  Blow,  whether  ftrong  and  rebuff,  Caufe. 
whether  he  ftruck  in  Rage,  and  with  Violence,  and  whether 
he  flood  higher  than  the  wounded  Patient  ,*  all  Circumftances 
which  denote  that  the  Blow  was  given  with  more  force  j  where¬ 
as  their  Oppofites  hint  the  contrary :  Secondly,  With  what  Wea¬ 
pon  the  Blow  was  given  j  for  Inftance,  if  with  a  Stick,  we 
are  to  confider  its  Dimenfions,  whether  thick  or  fmall  }  its 
Make,  whether  of  a  heavy  or  light  Wood  ;  its  Figure,  whe¬ 
ther  even  or  uneven,  round,  fquare,  or  triangular  5  and  laftly, 
its  quality,  and  the  form  of  the  Subftance,  whether  an  Inflru- 
xnent  of  Iron  or  Lead,  fharp-edg’d  and  cutting,  or  blunt  and 
bruifing  ,*  or  if  ’twas  a  StoHe,  whether  large  or  fmall,  whether 
it  fell  from  a  very  high  Place,  &c. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Wound,  firft  of  all  we  are  to  On  the  n*~ 
(examine  its  Dimenfions ;  for  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  reafon  ture  of  the 
there  is  to  fufpedfc  a  Fradlure  5  fecondly,  whether  his  accom-  Wound, 
panied  with  a  remarkable  Contufion,  which  will  fhew  that 
the  Blow  was  bruifing  j  thirdly,  its  Situation,  becaufe  being 
(on  a  thin  Bone,  as  the  Parietal,  or  Sinciput,  his  more  likely 
to  be  crack’d  than  the  Occiput. 

On  the  Symptoms  or  Accidents,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  oh-  And  of  the 
ferve  of  what  nature  they  are,  there  being  primitive  and  con -  Symptoms . 
j fecutiva  the  former  happen  at  the  inftant  of  the  Receipt  of 
she  Wound ;  for  inftance,  the  Patient  was  ftunn’d,  as  is  an  Or 
when  knock’d  down,  and  fell  like  a  Sack  of  Corn}  there  fol¬ 
lowed  immediatclyaFluxof  Blood  at  the  Mouth,  NofeorEars, 
with  the  Lofs  of  Judgment,  Voice  and  Memory  .*  The  Confe- 
rcutive  Symptoms  come  after  the  Fradture,  as  Naufeating,  V o- 
aniting,  a  Fever,  and  Drowfinefs. 

The  Knowledge  of  all  thefe  Signs  is  of  ufe  to  the  Chirur¬ 
geon,  to  enable  him  to  give  his  Judgment,  which  he  forms 
Urom  three  Particulars,  from  the  nature  of  the  Wound ,  the  Part 

wounded,  and  the  Symptoms ;  Firft  from  the  Wound,  which  may 
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be  large  only  in  appearance,  as  in  thofe  given  where  there  Is  a 
great  Gonfufion,as  in  the  Army,*  or  its  Con fsquence, as  thofe  call’d 
Trichifmus,  and  Fogme,  which  feem  but  fmaiPClefts,  and  yet  are 
more  dangerous  than  thofe  which  are  deeper  :  Secondly,  the 
Part,  which  is  here  taken  univerfally  deduced  from  the  whole 
Body,  as  the  Age,  Temperament  and  Strength  ;  or  particular¬ 
ly,  viz.  for  the  Place  of  the  Wound,  which  is  more  dangerouf 
when  in  the  fore-part,  becaufe  the  Bones  there  are  thinner, 
than  when  in  the  hind,  where  they  are  thicker  j  the  Danger 
is  yet  more  eminent  on  the  Temples,  by  reafon  of  the  Tender- 
nefs  of  thofe  Bones,  and  the  Mufcles  Crotaphites ,  which  are 
very  fubje€t  to  Convulfions :  They  are  alfo  very  dangerous  on 
the  Calva,  or  Crown  of  the  Head,  on  the  right  of  the  Fonta¬ 
nel,  becaufe  the  Bone  is  there  very  thin,  and  the  Blow  there 
falls  more  perpendicularly  ;  on  the  fupercilia^>  Sims,  or  Cavi¬ 
ties,  by  reafon  of  thd  mucilaginous  Liquor  which  iflues  out ; 
and  more  dangerous  on  the  Sutures  than  elfewhere,  becaufe 
of  the  Laceration  of  the  final!  Fibres,  and  the  Veflels  which 
move,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  Communication  of  that  Place 
with  the  Dura-Mater ,  which  occafions  art  Effufion  of  Blood  ii: 
thofe  Parts;  Thirdly,  the  Symptoms,  which  are  either  Univeh 
fal,  as  Fevers,  Phrenfie,  Convulfions  and  Palfies ;  or  Farticu 
lar,  which  are  either  good,  as  a  fmall  Tumour,  a  Vermillion- 
colour’d  Flefh,  and  a  right  Suppuration  ;  or  ill,  as  a  livid  and 
blackifh  Colour,  a  Contufion  of  the  Flefh  or  Bone,  a  faniouj 
Matter,  a  vifeous  Confidence,  and  a  Roughnefs  of  the  Bone 
which  ought  to  be  ffnooth  and  even. 

Firfi  Fre -  The  Chirurgeon  carefully  obferving  what  I  have  juft  laic 
saution*  down,  may  form  his  Prognoffick,  which  ought  to  be  alway 
dubious,  particularly  in  Wounds  of  the  Head,  for  feme  of  then 
which  feem  very  flight  in  the  beginning, prove  the  diredt  Road  tc 
the  Grave;  he  mud:  be  upon  his  Guard,  and. fufficiently  bleed  hi 
Patient,  to  hinder  the  Extravafation  of  Blood  in  the  Brain,  anc 
not  imitate  the  Chirurgeon  of  a  certain  Perfon  of  Quality  a 
Court,  who  would  not  bleed  a  Lieutenant  of  the  King’s  huo 
dred  Switzers,  who  had  a  great  Contufion  on  his  Head,  occa 
honed  by  a  Fall  which  he  got  in  hunting ;  the  extravafatei 
Blood  impofthu  mated,  and  he  died  within  40  Days. 

’Tls  a  Mifiake.  which  ought  to  be  removed,  that  after  fort; 
Days  the  Danger  is  over :  ’Tis  indeed  true,  that  at  the  Expi 
ration  of  that  Term,  there  is  Reafon  to  hope  fo ;  but  fo  ma 
sly  have  been  feen  to  die  of  their  Wounds  after  that  time,  tha 
we  cannot  promife  our  felves  any  thing  certain  on  that  Head 
If  the  wounded  Perfon  commits  any  Debauch  with  Wine  0 
Women,  if  he  is  expofed  to  great  Heats  or  Cold,  if  he  is  of 
tender  ConfHtution,  and  his  Pulfe  does  not  rc-aflume  its  for 
mer  Vigour;  or  laftly,  if  he  don’t  take  care  of  himfelf,  he  runs 
rifque  even  after  the  fortieth  Day.  The  Civilians  have  laid  : 
down  as  a  Rule  amengfi  them,  that  the  Dangers  are  over  a 
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ter  the  Expiration  of  40  Days;  and  that  if  any  of  thefe  Fatients 
die  then,  their  Death  was  not  caufed  by  the  Wound  ;  hecayfe 
*tis  rrquifite  the  judges  fhould  have  a  fixed  time  to  condemn 
or  abfolve  thofe  which  wounded  them;  but  a  prudent  Chirur- 
geon  ought  not  to  a.nfwer  for  any  ’till  after  the  Expiration  of 
the  hundredth  Day. 

The  Cure  of  Wounds  in  the  Head,  in  which  the  Skull  is  not  The  Cure  cf 
concerned,  does  not  any  otherwife  differ  from  thofe  of  other  Wounds  of 
Parts,  than  in  fome  Circum fiances  which  are  to  be  obferved.  the  Head 
Firff,^  before  all  things  the  Hair  muff  be  fhorn  off;  to  perform  different 
which  with  the  lefs  Pain,  we  are  to  moiffen  the  Place  with  from  others 
Water  and  Oil  mixed  together,  (to  which  we  give  the  Name 
of  HydroUam,)  taking  care  that  none  of  the  Hair  get  into 
the  Orifice;  but  if  we  cannot  prevent  it,  the  Wound  muff  be 
wafhed  with  warm  Wine  before  *tis  dreffed.  Secondly,  Tha 
Patient  is  obligS  tofortifie  himfelf  more  againff  Cold  in  Wounds 
of  the  Head,  thanin  other;  becaufVtisan  Enemy  to  the  Brain# 
and  nothing  ought  therefore  to  be  applied  to  them,  which  is 
adtually  cold.  Thirdly,  At  the  beginning  we  lay  the  Patient 
on  the  Part  oppofite  to  the  Wound,  to  avoid  Fluxion  and  Pain, 
and  afterwards  the  Inflammation  being  over,  and  the  Suppu¬ 
ration  fupervening,  we  caufe  him  to  be  laid  on  the  wounded 
Place,  that  the  Pus  may  come  out  of  the  Wound  with  the 
greater  Eafe. 

The  Wounds  which  immediately  difeover  the  Cranium ,  and  Treatment 
thofe  in  which  it  difeovers  it  felf  by  the  Corruption  of  the  of  Wounds 
Pericranium  afterwards,  the  Bone  not  being  hurt,  need  not  of  the  Head 
ny  other  Treatment  than  Ample  Wounds.  Thofe  caufed  by  which  dif 
a  Contufion,  muff  be  longer  fuppurated  than  thole  made  by  cover  th§ 
Incifion;  and  when  the  Brain  is  but  very  little  difeover’d,  the  Skulk 
Wound  mull  not  be  too  much  ftopt  or  tented,  but  we  muff 
leave  the  Bone  at  liberty  to  cover  again,  which  it  fometimes 
does  without  coming  to  an  Abfcefs,  efpecially  in  Children. 

But  when  ’tis  much  ftript,  that  is,  come  to  Exfoliation,  to 
which  it  comes  in  more  or  lefs  time,  according  as  the  Patient 
is  more  or  lefs  moift,  or  dry ;  we  are  not  to  apply  any  thing 
XJndhious  to  the  Bone,  but  only  lay  on  a  Pledget  dipt  in  Bran¬ 
dy  or  Spirits  of  Wine,  impregnated  with  a  Tirnffure  oH  Aloes  $ 
or  eife  we  pour  on  the  Bone  a  little  of  Fiorav anti's  white  Bah- 
lam. ^  The  Exfoliation  which  happens  is  not  always  lenlible, 
that  is,  we  don  t  adfually  fee  a  Leaf  or  Slip  of  the  Bone  fepa- 
rate  all  in  one  piece  ;  but  ’cis  fometimes  infenfible,  coming  a- 
way  with  the  Suppuration  by  fmall  imperceptible  Parcels:  But 
whether  it  happen  one  way  or  the  other,  when  we  fee  any 
Flefh  flicking  to  the  Bone,  we  fuffer  it  to  re*unite  with  that 
of  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  in  order  to  procure  its  cieatriffng 
well. 
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the  Tre¬ 
pan, 


rimre  of  When  there  are  Signs  that  the  Bone  is  hurt,  and  we  think 
the  Frepa-  it  neceflary  to  ufe  the  Trepan,  if  the  Wcran  <s  not  ai  ge  e- 
ratttry  Inci-  nough  to  apply  it,  we  muft  dilate  it.  The  Inafions  ufed  in 
Gen/for  thefe  forts  of  Wounds,  muft  be  made  u  the  fhape  of  an  X, 

’  —  a  T,  an  N,  or  the  numerical  Figure  7  :  Theft  are  the  moft 

common  Figures  which  we  give  to  thefe  Incifions,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  Wound.  Thofc  form  d  like  an  X,  which 
are  alfo  called  crofs  ones  from  their  Refemblance  to  a  Crofs, 
are  made  on  the  middle  of  the  Comal  Bene  and  the  Panetdes. 
When  the  Wound  approaches  feme  Suture,  the  Incoon  is 
made  like  a  T,  cutting  that  Branch  of  the  Wound  neareft  the 
Suture ;  but  we  alfo  prolong  the  oppoftte  Branch,  m  order 
fufficiently  to  difcover  the  Skull.  Thofe  made  near  the  Ten,, 
feral  Mufcle ,  or  the  Sutures,  are  fhaped  like  an  V.  or  Figure 
of  7,  to  avoid  the  ftripping  of  the  Parts:  Bf‘  m  general,  we 
comply  with  the  Figure  and  Situation  Oi  the  U  ound,  which 
does  not  always  permit  us  to  fhape  it  as  we  phate. 

When  there  is' no  Wound,  and  we  find  on  the  Head  a  Con- 
with  re-  tufion,  made  by  fome  hard  Blow  received,  or  by  a  Fall,  m 
Yard  to  fe-  which  the  Patient  has  loft  hisSenfes,  bleeds  at  the  Nofe,  Mouth, 
’veralCon-  or  Ears!  the  Contufion  i?™_ed  lately  to  be  o^ndliy  a  crofs 


TraBice 
with  re- 


tuftons . 


The  Appa 
rams. 


Incifion,  which  is  to  be  made  with  the  Abfcefs  Lancet  A.  If 
’tis  fwell’d  very  high,  and,  in  opening  it,  we  find  the  Pm- 
cranium  feparated  from  the  Cranium,  tis  a  Sign  the  Blow  was 
very  violent,  and  that  we  muft  proceed  to  the  Trepan  :  To 
which  purpofe  we  make  ufe  of  the  fmall  flat  Silver  Probe  B. 
But  if  the  Contufion  is  a  light  one,  and  the  Symptoms  are  not 
prefling,  we  endeavour  to  diflblve  it,  by  (having  the  lace, 
bathing  it  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  laying  on  it  the  Betony  Plat- 
fter,  bleeding  the  Patient,  and  obliging  him  to  reft  very  much : 
Thus  5tis  frequently  cur’d  without  opening. 

if  the  Chlurgeon  is  obliged  either  to  dilate  a  Wound,  or 
open  a  Contufion,  he  muft  prepare  a  quantity  of  Lint,  a- 
ftringent  Powders,  and  alfo  fome  fmall  Bits  or  Buttons  of  Vi¬ 
triol  in  cafe  of  an  Hemorrhage  :  Then  his  Apparatus  being 
difpofed,  he  muft  caufe  the  Bed  to  be  prepared,  that  is,  a  Sheet 
to  be  put  feveral  times  double  under  the  Head,  by  reafon  of 
the  Effufion  of  Blood  which  will  happen,  then  caufing  tfte  Pa¬ 
tient’s  Head  to  be  held  by  a  Servant,  he  makes  an  Incihon 
where  he  thinks  neceflary,  to  that  end  making  ufe  of  the  ln- 
Manaer  of  ftrument  which  he  judges  moft  proper.  If  ’tis ;  a  Wound,  and 
perlerminz  the  Probe  runs  in  betwixt  the  Fertcrcmmm  and  the  Skull,  he 
this  OPera-  may  Hide  in  the  Point  of  the  Scifihrs  C,  the  fame  way,  and  io 
ti  ^  difcover  the  Skull i  and  when  all  is  adherent,  tie  uies  the  ftrait 
Incifion  Knife  D,  and  refling  his  Fore  finger  on  tte  hack  of 
that  inftrument,  cuts  through  to  the  Cranium i  and  then  with 
the  Myrtle- Leaf- Knife  E,  he  raifes  and  widens  the  edges  ot 
the  Wound,  and  feparacing  theFirieranium  as  gently  as  poffible, 

in  order  to  abate  the  Pain,  which  never  fails  of  being  very  pun¬ 
gent 
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gent  in  that  Moment,  by  reafon  of  the  Tenfion  of  the  nervous 
Membranes,  the  Divulfion  or  Laceration  of  which  are  hereby 
occafion’d.  The  Wound  being  fufficiently  dilated,  it  muft  be 
drefled  with  dry  Lint  for  the  firft  time*  in  order  to  fuck  up 
and  exhauft  the  Blood  which  ifliies  out :  If  the  Hemorrhage  be 
great,  the  bottom  of  the  Wound  being  ftopt  with  Linten  Tents, 
to  clear  its  Lips,  we  finifh  with  Covering  them  with  flat 
Pledgets  charg’d  with  Aftringents,  on  which  we  lay  a  large 
Plaifter,  Bolfters,  and  over  all  bind  on  the  Cover-chief  or  Head- 
bandage,  which  I  have  fhewed  you  amongft  the  Bandages  in 
the  firft  Demonftration.  If  an  Artery  be  open’d,  which  eje&s  How  to  flop 
a  great  quantity  of  Blood,  to  the  flopping  of  which  Bolfters  the  Blood 
and  Bandages  have  been  in  vain  apply’d  acrofs  it,  the  Appara-  when  an 
tus  is  to  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  lay  on  the  Place  at  which  Artery  is 
the  Blood  flows^out,  a  fmall  Cauftick  Button,  or  bit  of  Vi?  cut, 
triol:  But  the  Heft  way  is  that  propofed  by  Tarey,  which  is  to 
pafs  through  the  curve  Needle  F,  threaded  with  the  yVax’d 
Thread  G,  above  the  Veflel,  which  entring  on  one  irde,  and 
piercing  the  hairy  Scalp  fo  that  the  Thread  takes  in  the  Ar¬ 
tery,  we  herewith  bind  it  up,  making  a  Knot  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  Thread  on  a  fmall  Linnen  Bolfter  Hj  and,  by  this 
Means,  we  fecurely  flop  the  Flux  of  Blood,  and  avoid  the  Scar 
which  the  Vitrioline  Button  would  produce. 

The  next  Day,  at  the  Expiration  of  twenty  four  hours,  the  Several 
ordinary  time  of  taking  off  the  Drefling  or  Apparatus,  we  Methods  of 
then  fee  the  Bone  uncovered,  and  fearch  it  to  fee  whether  'tis  Practice  m 
wounded,  being  very  careful  that  we  be  not  deceived ;  for  the  divers  Ca« 
Incifion  being  made  on  the  Level,  the  Point  of  the  Incifion-  fes. 

Knife  may  have  left  on  the  Skull  a  long  Scratch  or  Track, 
which  may  refemble  a  Cleft  or  Crack  :  We  are  alfo  carefully 
to  avoid  being  miftaken  on  the  Sutures,  which,  in  fome  Pati¬ 
ents,  divide  into  two  Parts  the  Coronal ,  as  well  as  the  Occipi¬ 
tal  Bone ,  which  we  are  to  treat  in  the  fame  manner  as  Fra¬ 
ctures.  If  we  find  a  finking  in,  we  muft  raife  it  again  :  If 
the  Wound  be  but  a  bare  Cleft,  it  is  to  be  fcraped  with  a  fort 
of  Tooth- fcraper,  according  to  the  ancient  Pra&ice  :  If  there 
are  Splinters  which  prick  the  Dura-Mater ,  we  remove  them  j 
if  there  are  others  whofe  Points  jet  outwards,  we  cut  them 
off  5  and  if  there  be  a  Bruife,  it  muft  be  trepanned . 

I  have  already  told  you,  that  the  Cranium  is  fometimes  thrufi 
in  by  a  Contufion,  which  we  call  Tla/is ;  that  in  Children,  the 
Cranium  by  a  Spring  returned  to  its  firft  Eftate  :  But  if  it 
ftiould  refettle  it  felf,  if  the  Dent  be  but  fmall,  and  free  from 
any  Symptoms,  we  are  to  leave  it  fo  }  it  may  continue,  and 
the  Patient  recover  without  any  ill  Confluences  :  Whereas  if 
iit  were  large,  and  might  prefs  on  the  Dura-Mater  and  the 
Brain ,  we  muft  of  Necefiity  have  endeavoured  to  raife  what 
Was  beat  or  funk  in.  To  which  end  we  are  to  make  a  fmall 
Hole  in  the  middle  of  the  Bone  with  the  Gimlet  or  Terehel - 
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Urn  I,  Which  ferns  ro  fallen  to  a  Unitor  K,  which  ends  in 
a  Screw  ;  by  which  Means,  drawing  from  within  outwards, 
we  endeavour  ro  raife  that  part  of  the  Bone  which  is  funk  in: 

If  the  Hand  be  not  fufficient,  the  Chirurgeon  fixes  another 
'  finifi  Uvittr,  L,  to  the  Triploid  Elevator  Trepan  M,  fo  caild 
from  its  three  Feet,  which  we  place  on  the  Head  i  then  turn- 
ine  the  'crew,  which  is  at  the  upper  part,  we  by  little  and 
little  raife  up  what  was  deprefled  :  The  Bones  being  returned 
to  their  even  Station,  we  take  out  both  the  Trepan  and  the 
Levitor,  drefs  the  Wound  in  the  fame  manner,  as  that  where 
the  Bone  is  barely  difeovered,  and  continue  the  fame  Courie 
’till  the  Cure  is  completed,  atleaft  if  no  Symptoms  fupervene 

which  oblige  us  to  the  Trepan .  . 

Formerly*  when  we  found  a  Crack  in  the  Skull*  we  mace 
ufe  of  the  Tooth -fera per  inftead  of  the  Trepan?  this  Operation 
was  rank’d  with  the  fecond  fort  of  cutting,  it  was  prattued 
on  the  hard  Parts,  the  Chirurgeon  {craping  off  the  Bone  as 
much  as  he  thought  neceflary.  The  ufe  of  thefe  Boneicra- 
pers  was  fo  common,  that  they  always  had  a  Place  amongft 
the  Trepanning  Inftmments,  and  the  Cutlers  to  this  Day  pttt 
them  amongft  ’em,  unlefs  particularly  forbidden.  Of  theie 
Scrapers  there  are  pointed,  round,  oval,  and  flat  ones,  whic 
were  alternatively  ufed  :  For  Inftance,  in  a  Crack  or  Cut,  the 
Chirurgeon  began  to  ferape  the  Wound  with  the  flat  Scraper 
marked  N ;  then  with  the  oval  one  Of  next  with  the  round 
one  P,  which  funk  deeper  in,  and  finifhed  with  the  pointed 
one  which  went  to  the  bottom,  obferving  to  wet  them 
from  time  to  time  with  cold  Water  when  he  ufed  inem,  let 
they  ftioald  grow  warm  with  rubbing  againft  the  Bone.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Chirurgeon  had  found  the  bottom  of  the  Cleft  or  Cut* 
he  ftrew’d  it  with  Cephalic  Powders,  prepared  with  Ariplo- 
chia,  Myrrhe  and  Aloes  ;  and  by  thefe  Means  the  Ancients 
thought  to  avoid  the  Trepan  :  But  at  present  thefe  Bone-fcra- 
pers  are  grown  out  of  ufe,  when  there  is  a  Crack,  becaufe  in 
a  Cafe  of  that  fort,  there  is  always  an  Effulion  of  Blood  on 
the  Dura  Mater,  which  the  Scraper  cannot  get  out,  and  which 
abfolutely  requires  the  Trepan  to  make  way  for  it,  left  by  its 
continuance  there*  coining  to  putrifie,  it  does  not  draw  on  the 
laft  and  greateft  of  Evils  $  wherefore  we  don  t  lofe  that  time 
in  feraping,  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  Relief  of  the 
Patient. 

Ufe  of  the  If,  by  the  Aperture,  we  meet  with  a  denting  in  call’d  Ee* 

Levitovs,  piefma,  one  or  feveral  of  whofe  Splinters  prefs  on  the  Dura- 
Mater,  we  muft  do  our  beft  to  raife  them  up,  or  take  them 
out,  if  they  are  not  very  faft  fix’d.  We  raife  them  with  om 
of  the  three  following  Levitors ;  the  firft  R  is  curve .  j  the  fe- 
cond  S  is  flat,  attd  the  third  T  is  ftrait*  but  a  little  l  erit  a  the 
end^  or  die  we  t  ake  them  away  with  the  Forceps  V,lhaped  hke 
a  Crow’s  Bill.  I  have  feen  F, stores*  in  which,  after  having 
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taken  out  feveral  bony  pieces,  the  'Dura-Mater  has  been  dif- 
cover’d  for  t  he  fpace  of  about  half  a  Hand’s  breadth,  and  yet 
the  Patients  have  recover’d.  If  fome  Splinters  happen  to  be 
fo  firmly  fix’d,  that  we  cannot  get  them  out,  we  muft  rather 
leave  them  for  fome  time,  than  commit  any  Violence  in  or¬ 
der  to  tear  them  out.  I  have  told  you,  that  we  are  to  raife 
or  take  out  he  Splinters,  but  that  was,  fuppofing  that  we  got 
hold  of  them,  for  if  we  cannot  reach  them,  we  ought  to  per¬ 
form  the  Operation  of  the  Trepan  on  a  firm  and  found  Bone 
near  the  Fr; :<5ture;  Aiding  a  Levitor  into  the  hole  of  the  Tre¬ 
pan,  we  raife  up  all  the  Splinters  which  prefs  on  the  Dura- 
Mater-,  and  if  it  be  neceflary  to  take  them  out,  we  according¬ 
ly  draw  out  that  which  is  the  eaiieft  loofen’d  firft,  which  faci¬ 
litates  the  extirpation  of  all  the  reft. 

The  Fracture  is  an  Engi&oma,  in  which  there  are  fome  of  the 
Points  of  the  H%ies  elevated  outwards,  fome  order  them  to  be  porfeXt 
cut  off  with  the  incifive  Forfex  X,  and  if  we  cannot  attain  our 
end  with  that  Inftrument,  that  we  take  the  other  Forfex  Y, 
which  goes  with  a  Screw,  and  will  infallibly  cut  them,  by 
reafon  a  Screw  may  exert  beyond  companion  more  force  than 
a  Hand.  There  is  alfo  invented  a  little  Mallet  Z,  whofe  head  of  the 
is  of  Lead,  and  a  very  fharp  little  Steel  Chiflcl  with  which  l  eaden 
we  may  cut  the  Splinters  as  we  would  a  Stone,  and  the  Mallet  Mallet  and 
being  of  Lead,  die  Blows  would  not  fo  much  hurt  the  Brain,  Chijfel . 
as  if  it  were  of  a  harder  fubfhnce.  But  for  my  part  I  ap¬ 
prove  neither  the  Forfex ,  Chijfel  nor  Mallet  j  for  if  a  part  of 
a  piece  of  Bone  flies  our,  the  other  end  muft  be  thruft  in 5  and 
therefore  going  roughly  to  work  to  difengage  that  piece,  we 
hazard  the  injuring  the  Dura-Mater.  If  I  have  recited  to  you 
thefe  old  Operations,  ’tis  not  to  advife,  nor  wholly  diflwade  the 
ufe  of  them,  but  only  to  lay  before  you  the  feveral  forts  of 
Pra&'ice,  that  you  may  determine  which  are  to  be  follow’d  or 
rejected  on  feveral  Occafions. 

In  fhort,  if  the  Fradture  is  fuch  as  abfolutely  requires  tre¬ 
panning,  that  is  an  Operation  which  muft  not  be  de>  err’d  , 
and,  as  ’tis  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  in  Chirurgery,  and 
the  Practice  of  which  is  moft  frequently  neceflary,  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  cannot  be  too  circumfpedfc  and  attentive,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  the  particulars  exatfted  by  Art,  in  order  to  the  due 
performance  of  it. 

All  the  Pains  which  the  Ancients  took  to  invent  Scrapers, 
and  other  Inftruments  which  you  have  iuft  now  feen,  being 
in  order  to  put  off  the  Trepanning  as  long  as  pofliblej  it  muft 
have  been  impoflible  for  them  to  have  rais’d  a  linking  in,  or 
Contufion,  or  have  redrefs’d  a  denting  in,  or  that  they  fhouM 
have  any  certain  figns  of  an  effufion  of  Blood  on  the  Dura- 
Mater,  to  determine  them  for  that  Operation  They  waited 
the  Symptoms  infallibly  pointing  out  to  them  the  indifpert- 
fable  necdfity  of  performing  it,  and  fomedmes  thofe  Acci¬ 
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dents  appear’d  fo  (lowly,  that  the  Trepan  became  ufelefs 
by  that  time  they  came  to  refolve  to  ufe  it:  But  being,  at 
prefent,  arm’d  with  regard  to  this  Operation,  we  prevent  the 
Symptoms,  and  believe  it  diffident  that  there  are  Signs  that 
they  may  happen,  to  anticipate  them  without  allowing  them 
tame  to  draw  on  all  the  inconveniencies  which  they  poflibly 
may.  For  Inftance,  if  at  the  moment  the  Patient  receives  a  blow 
or*  his  Hea  ,  he  falls  down  fenfelefs,  that  is  enough  to  juftify 
the  Trepanning  him ;  thefe  Symptoms  happening  at  the  very 
inftant  of  the^Wound,  indicate  that  the  Commotion  having 
been  very  great,  there  mull  necefiarily  be  extravafated  Blood: 
If  we  wait  to  difcover  whether  this  Blood  comes  to  an  Ab- 
fcefs,  by  certain  Signs,  as  a  Fever,  pain  in  the  Head,  and  ftupid 
Doling,  tho’  the  Trepan  fhould  then  give  iflue  to  that  puru¬ 
lent  Matter,  the  ill  Impreftions  and  Diforder.|  pccafion’d  by  its 
continuance,  cannot  be  repair’d  by  all  the  good  Effe&s  of  the 
Operation,  and  the  Patient  can  fcarce  furvive  it. 

This  Difcourfe  is  defign’d  only  to  encourage  you  in  the  Pra¬ 
ctice  of  this  Operation,  and  prove  to  you,  that  the  Moments 
are  very  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  well  employ’d.  A  young 
Lord  getting  a  Fall  whilft  Hunting  with  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  receiv’d  a  Contufion  on  one  of  the  Farietals ,  which 
was  thereby  hurt;  I  made  the  crofs  locifion,  and  Trepann’d 
him  in  the  prefence  of  Monfieur  Telix,  the  whole  being  per¬ 
form’d  within  the  firft  twenty  four  Hours;  the  Blow  had  fo 
ftunn’d  andftuptfied  him,  that  before  his  Cure  he  was  not  fenfi- 
ble  of  his  having  beenTrepann’d :  ’Twas  that  SrumefaCf ion  which 
made  us  conclude,  that  there  mud  be  an  effufion  of  Blood  in 
his  Head,  and  we  accordingly  found  a  great  quantity;  if  we 
had  flay’d  for  other  Symptoms  to  confirm  us,  we  had  not  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well.  To  conclude,  tho’  we  equally  blame  thofe 
which  are  too  hady,  and  thofe  which  defer  it  too  long,  yet 
®tis  better  to  err  on  the  fide  of  the  former  than  the  latter;  for 
tho’  pnrfuant  to  this  Maxim  we  may  happen  to  trepan  fome, 
which  the  Event  may  fhew  might  have  been  exempted  from 
that  Operation ;  ’tis  yet  mod  proper  in  all  dubious  Cafes  to 
have  recourfe  to  it,  becaufe,  generally  fpeaking,  no  finider 
effeCts  can  attend  the  performance  of  it,  and  on  the  deferring 
of  it  depends  r.o  lefs  than  the  Patient’s  Life. 

Trepanning,  which  is  deriv’d  from  the  Greek  Word  Trepa- 
neinf  that  is  to  turn,  is  a  Chirurgical  Operation,  rank’d  in  the 
firft  Species  of  piercing,  we  apply  to  hard  parts,  with  an  In- 
ftruraenr  made  in  form  of  a  round  Saw,  which  is  turn’d  to 
raife  up  part  of  the  Skull,  to  which  it  is  almod  peculiar.  Some 
Authors  prefcrib'e  it  to  the  Sternum ,  and  to  the  Ribs :  I  have 
feen  it  perform’d  on  the  Sternum  but  in  vain,  for  the  Patient 
dy’d;  but  I  never  faw  it  practis’d  on  the  Ribs,  nor  can  I  com¬ 
prehend  how  it  can  be  apply’d  without  breaking  fucfi  thin 
Bopes:  Wherefore  we  only  ufe  it  to  the  Head,  where  ’tis  ab- 
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folutely  neceflary  in  fevcral  Cafes,  fince  ’tis  an  undoubted  Truth 
;  that  many  Perfons  owe  their  Life  to  it. 

The  Trepan  is  more  fuccefsful  in  fome  Countries  than  in  Places 
others ;  at  Avignon  and  Rome  it  cures  all}  but  fore  Legs  are  where  the 
fatal  there,  and  to  cure  them  the  Patient  muft  leave  the  Town.  Trepan  fuc~ 
At  Paris  the  Trepan  is  very  fuccefsful  ;  and  alfo  at  Verfailks  ceeds. 
where  very  few  of  its  Patients  dye:.  But  they  all  die  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris,  by  reafon  of  the  Infe&ion  of  the  Air 
which  falls  on  the  Dura  Mater,  and  conveys  thither  its  Cor¬ 
ruption;  which  is  what  ought  to  be  reprefented  to  the  Admi- 
niftrators,  and  it  is  to  be  wifh’d  that  there  was  a  place  in  the 
Suburbs  of  Paris  appointed  for  thofe  Patients  wounded  on  the 
Head,  by  which  means  many  would  efcape,  for  want  of  which 
expedient  we  fee,  with  Grief,  that  ’tis  fatal  to  every  one. 

All  Authors  point  out  to  us  fix  places  to  which  they  forbid  Reafons 
the  Application  of  the  Trepan.  Firft,  to  the  Pontanell  of  the  which 
Head  in  Chiktren,  becaufe  the  Bone  is  not  folid  enough  to  hinder  the 
bear  i  .  Secondly,  On  the  Sutures,  becaufe  of  the  V'ifels  to  Trepanning 
which  they  give  Paflage,  in  order  to  preferve  the  Communica-  of  fome 
tion  betwixt  the  Dura-Mater  and  the  Diploe.  Thirdly,  On  places. 
the  Superciliary  Sinus ,  by  reafon  of  their  Cavities,  thro’  which 
filtrates  a  Humour  which  would  render  the  Wound  incurable. 

Fourthly,  To  the  Temples ,  as  well  by  reafon  of  the  Temporal 
Mufcle,  as  becaufe  the  Bones  there  joining  like  Scales,  the 
piece  of  Bone  which  we  are  to  raife  up  would  feparate  in  two. 

Fifthly,  To  the  declining  or  inferior  parts  of  the  Head,  becaufe 
the  Brain  in  its  continual  Morion  would  force  the  Dura-Mater 
out.  Sixthly,  To  great  Bruifes ,  for  the  Bones  being  loofe,  we 
cannot,  fet  the  Trepan  upon  it  without  finking  them  on  the 
Dura-Mater.  Thefe  Precautions  are  juft,  and  founded  on 
Reafon,  but.  are  not  to  be  rigoroufly  obferv’d ;  when  the  Pa¬ 
tient  is  in  danger,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  purfue  his  Courfe,  and 
rather  run  the  riique  of  the  incbnveniencies  attending  thefe 
Places,  than  to  fuffer  the  Parent  to  be  loft 5  but  he  ought  yet 
to  keep  as  diftant  from  them,  as  the  figure  and  fituation  of 
the  Wound  will  permit.  The  Chirurgeon  is  to  chufe  the  befl 
in  thefe  Cafes ;  but  not  to  be  fo  inhuman  as  to  fee  his  Patient 
perifn  for  want  of  the  Trepan,  which  has  cur’d  an  infinite 
number,  who  have  been  thought  in  a  defperate  Condition. 

In  feveral  Operations  there  are  two  times,  one  of  Choice, 
and  the  o:her  of  Neceflity;  but  in  this  laft  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  time  cf  Ele&ion,  at  leaft,  if  it  is  not  to  haften  or  deter  it 
fome  Hours:  There  is  only  that  of  Neceflity  which  determines 
us,  and  that  is  always  preffing,  as  well  by  the  prefent  Symp¬ 
toms,  as  thofe  which  may  every  moment  fupervene,  and 
whicn  ought  to  be  prevented ;  wherefore  we  are  to  pitch  on 
the  fur  eft  way,  which  is  to  haften  the  Trepan. 

The  Exfoliative  Trepan  ought  not  to  be  ufed >  I  don’t  know 
who  could  have  invented  it  3  but  that  way  of  piercing  the  Bone 
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by  fcraping  it,  and  railing  federal  leaves  one  after  another,  muft 
very  much  fhock  the  Head,  and  do  more  Mifchief  than  good. 
It  has  in  its  middle  a  point  which  ferves  to  fix  it,  but  which 
may  wound  the  Dura  Mater ,  becaufe  we  have  not  the  liberty 
of  taking  it  out  as  we  do  the  Needle  in  common  Trepans,  I 
am  not  thefirft  which  has  condemn’d  their  ufe;  but  fince  we 
have  fupprefs’d  this  Inflrument,  and  you  don  t  fee  it  amongfl 
the  Trepans  lately  made,  I  prefent  you  with  it  in  the  XXX Ill 
Plate,  that  you  may  be  more  fully  convinc’d  of  its  Befefh 
In  the  Trepans  there  are  three  Crowns,  the  one  little,  the 
other  midling  a,  and  the  other  larger,  the  Queftion  is,  which 
of  thefe  three  is  to  be  us’d,  and  what  quantity  of  Bone  is  to 
be  taken  out.  Authors  anfwer,  that  generally  the  leafl  is  to 
be  preferr’d,  becaufe  the  Brain  ought  to  be  as  little  uncover’d 
as  poffible,  and  a  great  Aperture  is  moft:  difficult  to  cure;  but 
there  are  Cafes  in  which  the  great  CrownCs  rood  proper: 
For  Xnfhnce,  in  two  Sciflures,  when  we  can  take  both  of  them 
in  at  once,  ’tis  better  to  make  ufe  of  it,  than  to  be  oblig’d  to 
perform  two  Trepannings  with  the  little  one. 

We  have  obferved  fix  places  to  which  the  application  of  the 
Trepan  is  forbidden,  let’s  now  take  a  view  of  thoie  on  which 
It  ought  to  be  us'd  j  which,  generally  /peaking,  are  always  the 
places  where  the  Blow  was  given,  but  in  particular  there  are 
Circum  fiances  which  give  us  reafon  to  fet  it  diftant  from 
them,  which  we  are  to  obferve  before  we  proceed  to  Opera¬ 


tion. 


CWeum-  Firfi,  When1  the  Wound  is  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Head, 
aar2r0,  tn  we  are  to  Trenan  the  lowefl  part  of  the  Wound  to  facilitate 
he  okfeYn?  J  the  running  off  of  the  Blood  and  Matter j  and  when  the  Wound 
for  the  at)  the  inferior  parts,  we  mull  apply  the  Trepan  to  thehsgh- 
plication  ofe ^  P^ace’  'm  order  to  keep  at  a  difiance  from  the  Bans  of  the 

the  Trepan,  secondly.  If  the  Wound  be  a  Crack,  we  are  not  to  fix  the 
Trepan  either  in  the  middle  of,  or  far  difiant  from  it»  but  the 
Teeth  of  the  Crown  are  to  be  placed  on  it,  that  the  Bone  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  exfoliate,  the  Splinters  may  the  more  eafily  fe- 


parate. 

Thirdly,  In  a  great  Contufion  which  the  Levitor  and  !>/- 
ploid  Levitor  cannot  raife  up,  we  apply  the  Trepan  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  finking,  that  thrufiing  the  Levitors  into  the  Hole 
which,  that  will  have  made,  we  may  endeavour  to  reflore  it  to 
its  due  level. 

Fourthly,  Tho’  the  Contufion  be  but  light  without  Scifiure, 
and  tho!  it  feem  a  bare  dent,  like  that  made  by  the  Blow  of  a 
Hammer  on  Wood,  it  ought  yet  to  be  JTepann’d,  becaufe  the 
Fibres  of  the  Bones  are  there  difunited  j  in  which  cafe  theTre* 


panning  is  to  be  perform'd  on  the  bruis'd  place. 

Fifthly,  When  the  Wound  is  an  'Ecpiefmai  that  is,  a  Bruife  at«? 

■tended  with  feveral  Splinters,  which  prefs  on  and  fatigue  the 

lute* 
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interior  Membranes*  the  Trepan  is  to  be  placed  on  the  next 
Bone,  which  ought  to  be  (table  and  firm,  in  order  to  fuftain 
the  lit'le  Efforts  made  in  piercing  it,  and  to  facilitate  the  s  ai¬ 
ling  of  the  feparated  Splinters,  by  reding  on  them  the  Inftru- 

ments  prepared  for  that  end.  _ 

Sixthly,  For  an  Eagizoma*  or  a  piece  of  Bone  like  a  Draw¬ 
bridge,  and  for  a  Camarofe,  or  the  middle  of  the  fra&ured 
Bone,  refembline  the  back  of  a  Tortoife,  it  ought  to  be  tre- 
pann’d  on  the  adjoining  part,  in  order  afterwards  to  re-place 
Jbe  Bones,  fo  as  they  may  not  be  able  any  way  to  incommode 


the  T)  PIT  A— I^tAt  ST  ^  ^  1  11 

All  things  well  confider’d,  and  the  Operation  rno.v  d  on, 
the  Chirurgeon  is  to  employ  his  Attention  on  all  thofe  things 
which  are  to  be  gotten  ready  before  Trepanning,  on  thole 
which  are  to  be  obferv’d  during  that  Operation,  and  on  the 

tneafures  wh^’h  he  is.  to  take  after  it.  .  ,  _ 

B  fore  Trepanning,  the  Patient  (ifpoffible)  »  to  be  placed  Proper 
in  a  back  Chamber  far  from  the  Street,  m  a  quiet  Place  free  place  for 
"  m  m  Noire  and  where  the  found  of  Bells  may  not  reach  the  wound. 

his  Ears  The  Door  mult  be  hung  with  feme  fort  of  hanging  ed  MM, 
on  the  infide,  and  the  Window  provided  with  double  Shutters, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  cold  Air  and  Winds:  ’To  pro¬ 
ne/ that  the  Chamber  fliould  be  indifferent  large,  that  it  may 
main  a  moderate  portion  of  Air.  The  Chirurgeon  then  d.f-  The  4fp. 
pofes  his  Appitratta,  which  confifts  in  the  firft  place  in  the  In-  rttmu 
ftruments  requifne  to  the  performance  of  the  Operation  Se¬ 
cond].,  in  the  Neceflarics  requird  to  thedreffing  the  Patunt 
after  that  is  over:  Wherefore  he  is  to  prepare  two  Bafins,  in 
the  firft  of  which  he  is  to  difpofe  the  Inftruments  winch  you 
will  fee  in  the  XXXIft  Plate,  and  in  the  fecond  he  is  to  place 
whatever  is  neceffary  to  the  Dreff.ng,  and  which  I  (hall  to 
you  in  the  XXX  [Id  Plate. 
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Figure  XXXI.  The  APPARATUS  for 
TREPANNING. 


situation  *“|p  H  S  Inffruments  are  to  be  prepar’d  in  an  adjoining  Cham- 
cf  the  Fa-  JL  ber»  and  rang’d  in  order  in  a  broad  Difh  or  Baling  cover’d 
titm,  with  a  folded  Napkin,  after  which  it  muff  be  cover’d  with 
another  Napkin  before  *tis  brought  into  the  Patient’s  Cham¬ 
ber,  that  he  may  not  be  affrighted  at  the  Sight  of  them.  The 
Patient  is  to  be  fituated  in  a  convenient  pofture,  that  is,  his 
Head  fo  turn’d,  that  the  Wound  is  uppermoff  and  high,  in 
order  to  fuftain  the  Trepan  perpendicularly  plac’d  on  it.  The 
Bed  is  to  be  remov’d  Into  the  Chamber,  that  a  Servant  may 
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lye  at  the  Beds  head  in  order  to  hold  the  Patient’s  Head  the 
firmer}  and  if  the  Operator  judges  that  place  more  corn  mo-  m 

dious  tor  him,  he  places  himfelf  there}  the  Patient’s  Head  is  to  ^ 

be  laid  on  a  Pi'low,  under  which  is  thruft  a  fmall  Board  to 
hinder  its  finking  during  '.he  Operation.  The  Chirurgeon  Prepara- 
then  caufes  his  Hair  to  be  ty  d  behind  him*  that  it  may  not  tion  for  ths 
fall  a-crofs  his  Eyes  when  he  ftoops;  and  it  he  has  a  Peruque,  operation • 
he  takes  it  off,  and  puts  on  a  little  Cap,  which  will  not  at  all 
hinder  him:  *nd  whilft  tome  Attendant  holds  Fire  in  a  Cha- 
fing-Dilh  B,  n  middle  of  the  Bed,  h  muft  caufe  to  be 
lighted  the  two  fmall  Wax  Lights  A  join'd  at  twifted  toge¬ 
ther,  chat  they  may  not  give  two  (eparate  Lights  }  theie 
twifting  Wax  Lights  are  better  than  others,  beeaufe  they  ea- 
fily  bend,  and  may  be  drawn  near  to,  or  kept  at*  a  diftance 
from  the  Operator,  as  may  be  found  neceffary.  We  next  lay 
open  the  Wound,  which  we  cleanfe  With  the  falfe  Lioteo  Tent 
C,  to  render  the  Operation  lefs  painful,  the  Ears  of  the  Pati¬ 
ent  are  flopp’d  with  the  two  little  Balls  DD  of  Cotton  or 
Lint.  I  believe,  that  the  Noife  which  riles  in  the  Ears  when 
they  are  flopp’d,  hinders  the  hearing  the  fmall  Noife  which 
the  Crown  of  the  Trepan  makes  in  fawing  the  Skull ;  but  I 
have  feen  this  Ceremony  forgotten,  and  the  Patient  never  the 
worfe.  If  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  are  not  fifficiently  rais’d, 
and  are  in  danger  of  touching  the  Teeth  of  the  Crown,  we 
muff,  with  the  four  fmall  Bands  E  E  E  E  thruft  under  them, 
and  whofe  ends  we  caufe  to  be  held  by  the  Apprentice  who  *a**M  °J 
holds  the  Head,  or  fome  other  Youth,  feparare  them  from  one  the  Wound* 
another}  but  if  the  Wound  is  fufficiently  dilated,  and  fo  wide 
that  the  Lips  don’t  touch  the  Inftrument,  we  are  without  lofs 
of  time  to  prepare  for  the  Operation. 

In  Trepanning  there  are  yet  fome  Cir  cum  fiances,  the  Obfer-  choice 
vation  of  which  is  more  eflential  than  thofe  which  I  have  juft  ^  crown 
now  hinted.  The  Chirurgeon  muft  begin  with  the  choke  of  0ftf0Qjrem 
the  Crown  which  he  intends  to  ufe ;  wherefore  I  fhcw  you  -'a 
three  of  different  fixes,  the  one  larger  F,  the  middling  one  G,  * 
and  the  little  one  H,  and  being  determin’d  by  the  nature  and 
figure  of  the  Wound  it  felf,  he  pitches  on  that  which  is  moft 
convenient:  He  prcfents  it  to  the  place  to  which  he  is  refolv'd 
to  apply  it,  remcmbring  that  it  muft  not  touch  the  Lips  of  the 
Wound  of  the  Pericranium,  which  would  give  the  Patient  a 
moft  fenfible  Pain  in  the  Operation }  and  then  he  turns  the  Crown 
once  or  twice  round,  to  mark  the  Circumference  which  is  to 
bound  the  Trepan,  and  to  difcov.er  the  middle.  He  next  takes  jjr  cf  tpe 
the  Gimlet  I,  on  which  he  mounts  the  Piercer  K,  which  he  Qimietand 
fixes  on  the  place  traced  out  by  the  point  of  the  Pyramid  which  pierc£fa 
was  in  the  Crown,  and  turning  it  five  or  fix  Rounds,  he  makes 
a  fmall  Orifice  of  the  depth  of  a  half  Line,  or  the  lour  and 
twentieth  part  of  an  Inch,  which  ferVes  to  lodge  the  point  of 
fiis  Piramid,  and  fo  to  condud  the  Crown,  that  it  fhall  not 

waver 
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waver  either  on  one  fide,  or  the  other.  The  Piercer  being 
taken  ou*-  of  the  Gimlet,  the  Chirurgeon  fixes  in  its  ftead  the 
Grown  G,  which  he  is  to  ufe,  and  places  it  on  the  mark'd 
Place  i  and  then  with  his  Left-hand  holding  the  Top  or 
Ball  of  the  Gimlet*  upon  which  he  leans  his  Forehead,  he 
turns  the  Infixument  with  his  right  Hand  againft  the  Grain  of 
the  Teeth  of  the  Saw,  that  they  may  cut.  He  turns  it  atfirfi: 
gently,  ’till  the  Crown  has  a  little  penetrated  the  Bone,  in  or¬ 
der  to  mend  its  Pace  at  the  beginning  in  which  there  is  no 
Danger.  We  cannot  prefcribe  how  hard  the  Operator  is  to 
lean  his  Head,  he  is  to  determine  that  himlelr;  for  if  he  leans 
too  hard,  he  will  fcarce  be  able  to  turn  the  Inftrument  $  and 
if  he  does  not  prefs  it  enough,  he  will  not  penetrate.*  He  muff: 
turn  it  equally,  and  not  by  fits  and  fhocks,  and  when  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  has  proceeded  about  the  twelfth  part  of  an  Inch, 
he  raifes  the  Crown,  and  takes  away  the  PyiLmid  L»  with 
the  Inftrument  M,  becaufe  it  then  becomes  ufelefs,  the  Perfo¬ 
ration  being  fufficient  to  guide  the  Inftrument  without  rh  Py¬ 
ramid,  which  may  alfo  happen  (not  wuhout  great  Danger) 
i What  to  bo  to  prick  the  Dura-Mater,  if  we  forget  to  take  it  out.  The 
done  when  Pyramid  then  thus  removed,  the  Crown  is  to  be  put  into  the 
we  come  Hole  which  it  has  made,  and  we  keep  turning  of  it  ’till  we 
to  the  Di-  come  to  the  Diploe,  which  we  difeern  by  the  reddifh  Saw-duff, 
ploe„  and  the  Blood  which  very  frequently  proceeds  from  it.  We 
Ufi  of  then  next  withdraw  the  Crown,  to  clear  it  of  the  Saw-duftand 
the  jfhtiiL  Blood  with  the  little  Brufh  N  ;  and  before  we  fix  it  on  again. 
Of  the  we  make  ufe  of  the  Piercer  O,  to  prepare  a  Place  tor  it  in 
Levitor  the  Hole  made  by  the  Pyramid,  in  order,  by  its  Means,  to 
md  Pier-  raifeup  the  piece  of  Bone  ;  after  it  is  perforated  as  deep  as  is 
£era  neceffary.  Having  drawn  out  the  Levitor,  we  again,  apply 

Extra-  the  Crown,  but  don’t  turn  quite  fo  faft,  becaufe  the  fecond 
Bion  of  the  Table  is  fometimes  thinner  than  the  fi.rft  :  We  feveral  times 
extravafa-  draw  out  the  Crown,  in  order  to  clean  it.  We  probe  theCir- 
$ed  Blood,  cuit  made  by  the  Crown  with  the  Quill  P,  cut  like  a  Tooth- 
picker,  to  difeover  whether  the  depth  is  equal,  in  order  to 
lean  the  harder  on  that  fide  of  the  Bone  which  is  leaft  cut  : 
In  fine,  he  continues  to  raife  up,  and  dean  the  Crown,  and 
fbakes  or  moves  the  piece  with  the  Levitor  Q^_  ©r  with  the 
Borer,  and  to  probe  the  Perforation  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit, 
“till  the  Skull  is  intirely  pierced  through.  When  the  piece  of 
Bone  isjoofen’d,  we  may  raife  it  with  the  Myrtle-leav’d  Knife 
*  R  j  and  if  there  remain  any  little  Roughnefs  at  the  bottom  of 

the  circular  Hole,  which  may  prick  the  Bur  a- Mater,  and  in¬ 
commode  it  in  its  Motions,  we  cut  them  off  with  the  Lenti¬ 
cular  Penknife  S,  which  we  turn  about  the  Circuit,  the  Len¬ 
til  at  the  end  of  it  preventing  its  hurting  the  Membranes;  Du* 
ling  this  time,  we  difeern  the  Blood  to  foul  and  fill  the  Hole, 
Hilling  out  by  Means  of  the  Pulftations  of  the  Brain  and  Dura- 
Mater,  We  ufually  clofe  the  Nofe  of  the  wounded  Patient,  to 

make 
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make  him  hold  hi?  Breath  5  and  with  the  Lenticular  Inftrument 
T,  to  repulfe  the  Dura-Mater  againft  the  Brain,  in  order  to 
the  ifiiiing  out  of  the  Blood.  But  if  that  Humour  conies  out 
of  it  felf,  as  it  frequently  happens,  the  Patient  is  to  be  fpared 
the  enduring  of  thefe  fmall  Efforts,  and  we  are  not  to  make 
any  Compreflion  with  the  Lenticular,  taking  care,  before  we 
proceed  to  the  drefling,  with  the  falfe  Tent  V  to  abforb  the 
Effufion  of  Blood. 

’Twould  be  a  Fault  in  the  Operation  to  bring  off  a  piece  of 
the  Bone  in  the  Cavity  of  the  Crown  when  we  withdraw  it, 
fince  we  might  then  fufpedt  that,  having  turn’d  the  Inftrument 
more  than  we  ought,  its  Teeth  had  hurt  the  Dura-Mater,  tho 
this  Misfortune  is  what  very  rarely  happens,  unlefs  it  is  foolifh- 
3y  and  carelefly  turn’d ;  for  the  Crown  being  fhaped  like  a  Py-  ^  ’Fault  t » 
ramid,  whofe  Point  is  turn’d  from  without  inwards,  it  cannot  fo  y^rV. 
fall  upon  the  Dura- Mater  as  foon  as  the  Skull  is  cut,  without 
being  flopped  at  its  largeft  place :  But  tho’  the  Fault  of  which 
we  have  been  fpeaking  is  a  very  flight  one,  we  are  yet  to  a- 
void  falling  into  it,  in  order  to  efcape  the  Cenfure  of  the  Spe¬ 
ctators.  The  firfl  Table  of  the  Bone  may  be  raifed  before  the 
fecond  is  cut,  but  tho’  this  is  not  the  Operator’s  Fault,  he  is 
yet  tacitly  blam’d  for  it  by  thofe  who  fee  it  s  wherefore  he  is 
to  do  his  beft  to  avoid  all  Reproach,  fince  a  Chirurgeon  never 
performs  a  confider&ble  Operation  without  ievere  Cenfurers, 
which  never  forgive  him  any  Fault.  He  is  not  to  perform 
this  precipitately,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  Brain  and  the  Mem¬ 
branes  ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  fo  flow,  as  to  tire  and  render  im¬ 
patient,  both  the  wounded  Perfon  and  the  Spedta tors }  he  ought 
to  keep  to  the  middle  way,  which  depends  on  the  Conduct 
and  Dexterity  of  the  Chirurgeon. 

When  there  is  a  great  Contufion,  and  feveral  Cracks,  we 
are  to  trepan  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times,  and  more,  if  Necef* 
fity  require  it.  A  young  Maiden  of  about  eleven  or  twelve, 
by  a  Fall  from  a  Ladder,  in  1705*,  bruifed  one  of  the  Varietal 
Bones  wholly,  and  one  of  the  Temporals.  Monfieur  Maref* 
chaU  on  the  next  Day,  trepan’d  her  in  two  places,  caufed  his 
Son  to  do  it  in  a  third,  and  my  Son  who  was  prefent  in  a 
fourth.  The  next  Day  he  applied  two  more,  and  afterwards 
fo  often,  as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  twelve, 
and  the  Girl  was  very  well  cur’d-  She  is  the  Daughter  of  Mr.  h 
Vajfeur,  at  the  Office  of  the  Treafurer  of  War  at  Verja'dles* 

This  fo  famous  Inflance  fhews,  that  we  are  not  to  be  furpris’d 
at  the  Multitude  of  Trepant, 
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Figure  XXXII,  Tor  the  iDrefJing  of  the  PA® 
.  TIENT  after  TREPANNING. 


Of  the  Or-  A  Fter  trepanning,  we  don’t  wait  ’till  all  the  extravafated 
ber  and  T\  Blood  is  come  out,  ’tss  fufficient  that  it  has  a  free  Paffage 
Matter  of  every  Moment  thro’  the  Orifice.*  We  then  clean  out  that  which 
Dressing,  is  in  the  hole  of  the  Trepan,  with  the  falfe  Tents  A  A ,  and 
if  we  think  there  remains  any  fmall  Point  about  that  Hole, 
which  may  prick  the  Dura-Mater,  we  are  to  cut  it  off  with 
the  Lenticular  Penknife  B,  after  which  weprepareto  drefsthe 

Patient, 
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Patient.  The  firll  thing  which  we  do,  is  to  pour  on  the  Du¬ 
ra-Mater  Tome  Drops  of  white  Balfam  contained  in  the  Viol 
Cj  we  warm  the  Spoon  D>  in  which  is  fome  Md-Rofat ,  to 
mix  with  a  little  of  this  white  Balfam ,  in  which  Mixture  we 
dip  the  two  Sindons ,  of  which  one  is  of  Linnen,  E>  and  tne 
other  of  Lint,  F  j  we  lay  the  fir  ft  on  the  Dura-Mater,  and 
being  larger  than  the  hole  in  the  Cranium,  we  thruft  all  its 
-Circumference  in  betwixt  the  Skull  and  the  Membrane,  by 
Means  of  the  Lenticular  G  j  we  thruft  in  the  fecond  after  it# 
and  proceed  wholly  to  fill  up  the  Hole  with  a  Linten  Stopple 
H.  We  then  cover  it  with  the  Pledget  I,  after  having  dabb  d 
the  part  of  the  Skull  which  is  uncover’d  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
ar.d  with  the  Forceps  K,  the  four  fmall  Stopples  LLLL, 
which  we  wet  in  the  Digeftire  M,  in  order  to  place  them  one 
after  another  ^n  the  Wound,  the  middle  of  which  is  filled 
with  two  other  fmall  Stopples  N  N>  dipped  in  the  fame  Dige- 
ftive  •,  and  having  cover’d  wit  h  the  fame  Digeftive,  by  the  Spatula 
O,  the  two  large  Pledgets  P  P,  we  lay  them  over  all  the  reft# 
making  an  Embrocation  of  Oil  of  Rofes  contained  on  thei  late 
which  muff  be  held  to  the  Fire  to  warm  that  Liquor  be* 
fore  we  rub  it  all  over  the  Wound  :  Then  we  lay  on  the  Be- 
tony  Plaifter  R,  which  we  cover  with  the  Bolfter  S,  and  that 
with  the  Napkin  T,  over  it :  Then  we  proceed  to  make  the 
Bandage  call’d  the  Covsrchief  which  l  have  already  taught  you. 

I  add  to  all  this  Apparatus  the  Woollen  Cap  V>  which  I  put 
over  the  Bandage  $  for  the  Linnen  being  put  twice  double  on 
the  Head,  that  patt  is  not  fufficiently  defended  from  the  Cold, 
confidering,  that  being  fhorn,  kis  the  more  fenfible  }  where¬ 
fore  this  Cap  is  necefiary  to  keep  the  Part  warm.  Next# 
we  place  it  in  a  proper  Pofture  5  the  beft  for  the  Patient  is  to 
lye  on  the  Wound,  in  order,  by  that  Declination,  to  help  the 
Brain  to  thruft  out  whatever  incommodes  it. 

When  the  Patient  is  intirely  drefs’d,  we  advife  him  to  keep  Gavern- 
himfelf  very  ftill,  and  even  to  avoid  fpeaking,  and  return  again  men:  mi 
to  bleed  him  two  or  three  hours  after  the  Operation:  HisNou-  Diet  of  the 
rifbment  muft  be  very  fmall  Broths,  to  be  taken  every  four  Patient  af- 
hours,  drinking  in  the  intermediate  Intervals  as  much  Ptifan  ter  the  O- 
as  he  pleafes.  The  next  Day  before  the  taking  off  the  Appa-  p era: ion. 
ratus,  we  fhut  the  Curtains  of  the  Bed,  in  which  we  fet  a 
Chafing  difh  or  Warming-pan,  with  lighted  Charcoal,  or  Wood- 
coal,  which  cannot  offend  the  Head,  as  well  to  purifie  the  Air 
which  muft  touch  the  Dura-Mater,  as  to  warm  the  Ingredi^ 
ents  and  Linnens  necefiary  to  the  drefiing:  The  Brain  is  never  XJje  of  tm 
to  be  left  uncover'd}  to  which  end  we  have  always  a  frefh  Sin-  Sindon# 
don  ready  to  clap  on  before  we  take  off  that  which  is  there, 
not  fpending  much  time  in  drying  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  but 
covering  them  quickly,  for  the  fooner  that  is  done,  always 
the  better,  and  the  Patient  fpafd  the  fuffering  of  fome  Pain. 

The 
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The  xwhoh  Conduct  of  the  Cure  cannot  be  particularism*  the 
Chirqrgeon  mud  know  his  Subject,  and  treat  it  according  to 
the  difpofitions  in  which  he  finds  it,  but  muff  not  relax  the 
Rules  of  Diet  which  are  to  be  very  ftri£b  If  we  give  the  Pa¬ 
tients  but  a  little  Liberty?  they  always  take  too  much;  Hunger 
being  a  good  fign,  they  ought  to  be  long  detain’d  in  that  Con¬ 
dition.  Oleaginous  and  corrupting  Remedies  are  of  no  life  in 
Wounds  of  the  Head;  but  Balfaraic  and  Spirituous  ones  are 
very  good ;  for  which  reafon  we  are  to  make  ufe  of  the  white 
Balfani,  or  Spirit  of  Wine?  the  Digeftive  muff  be  forcible,  but 
muft  not  be  long  ufed.  The  Bolfters  are  to  be  dipt  in  Wine  in 
■which  have  been  deco&ed  all  forts  of  Aromatics,  except  Rofes9 
whofe  feent  may  offend.  If  the  Dura-Mater  continues  within 
its  Bounds,  we  continue  the  fame  Drefling :  But  if  it  pufhes 
into  the  bole  of  the  Trepan,  we  endeavour  to  prevent  its  en¬ 
trance,  by  flopping  it  with  fmall  Stopples.  Sometimes  there 
Of  the  Cure  grows  a  fort  of  Jmgus ,  fhap’d  like  Mufhrooms,  on  the  Dura- 
of  theMuJh- Mater :  When  they  are  large,  we  are  to  cut  them,  wetyethem 
rooms.  at  the  bottom,  that  they  may  dry  and  fall  off :  If  they  are 
fmall,  We  mu  ft  confome  them  with  Powders  of  Savin,  Ocre, 
and  burn l  Hermadaeyl.  The  Flefh  of  the  Lips  of  the  Wound 
fometimes  grow  fo  large  as  to  cover  the  Orifice  made  by  the 
Trepan,  in  which  cafe  we  keep  them  under  with  Pledgets 
wetted  in  Brandy,  or  vulnerary  Water :  What  remains  is,  that 
we  avoid  Unguents,  and  ufe  no  other  than  deficcative  Reme¬ 
dies  during  the  time  of  the  Exfoliation. 

Of  Exfoli -  The  Bones  exfoliate  fometimes  fooner,  and  at  others  later, 

ation.  which  depends  on  the  Age,  fixe  of  the  Fraffiire,  and  the  hard- 
nefsof  t  he  Bone  ;but  it  commonly  happens  betwixt  the  40th  and 
yoth  Day.  The  ufe  of  Cephalic  Powders  has  no  influence  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  haftening  the  Exfoliation,  which  being  a  pure  work 
of  Nature  muff  be  waited  for  with  patience,  for  fear  of  inter¬ 
rupting  her  in  her  Meafiires,  which  fhe  alone  knows  how  to 
take  to  attain  that  end  :  The  whole  Circuit  of  the  Hole  made 
by  the  Crown,  and  whatever  is  uncover’d  of  the  Surface  of  the 
Skull,  undergoes  an  Exfoliation,  which  falls  off  fometimes  in 
one  whole  Splinter  like  a  Ring,  and  frequently  infeveral,  which 
loofen  as  the  Flefh  which  grows  under  them  thrufts  them  out. 
We  muft  not  too  impatiently  fnatch  away  the  Splinter  even 
when  loofe,  for  that  does  not  at  all  expedite  the  Cure,  but 
may  happen  to  delay  it?  When  the  Exfoliation  as  well  of  the 
•  Cranium  as  the  Dura  Mater  ( for  that  Exfoliates  or  Peels  as 

well  as  other  Membranes )  is  wholly  over,  there  comes  out  a 
Growing  of  Flefh,  which  joining  with  that  which  proceeds  from  the  Skull* 
frefnllefh.  and  that  of  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  forms  out  of  three  forts  of 
new  Flefh  a  fort  of  Callm  or  Hardnefs,  -Which  flopping  the 
hole  of  the  Trepan,  replaces  the  Bone  which  we  took  out  ° 
Overall  this  we  procure  a  good  Cicatrix  or  Scar »  which  is  the 
Ses!  of  the  Cure. 

The 
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The  Etymology  of  the  Hydrocephalum  proceeds  from  Hydros  The  Opera- 
Water,  and  Cepbale  which  fignifies  a  Head;  fo  that  ’tis  a  for ttionfor  the 
of  Dropfie,  with  which  the  Head  is  fo  full  of  Water  that  Tis  Hydro- 
perfectly  inundated.  cephalb. 

There  are  general  and  particular  Dropfies :  We  have  treated 
On  the  firft  in  our  Difcourfe  of  the  Paracentefis  ;  as  for  the 
others,  they  derive  their  Name  from  the  Places  where  they 
fix  i  as  we  call  rhe  Dropfie  in  the  Scrotum ,  the  Hydrocele ,  lo 
that  of  the  Head  is  call’d  Hydrocephale .  Both  of  them  proceed 
from  the  fame  ^cource,  and  only  differ  in  their  Situation  ;  for 
they  are  always  produc’d  by  the  Relaxations  of  the  Glands  and 
lymphatic  VefTels,  or  an  exceffive  abundance  of  Serofities  in  the 
Homours. 

Authors  diftinguifh  -wo  forts  of  Hydrocephale,  viz,.  External,  Two  Species 
when  Water  is^ithout  the  Brain;  or  Internal,  when  under  of  Hydro* 
that  bony  Helmet*  Of  the  firft  there  are  alfo  two  forts,  the  cephale. 
Water  is  either  betwixt  the  Teguments  and  the  Pericranium, 
or  betwixt  the  Pericranium  and  the  Cranium  :  And  Writers 
make  three  forts  of  the  Internal  ones,  the  firft  is  when  the  Wa¬ 
ter  is  contain’d  betwixt  the  Cranium  and  Dura  Mater ;  the 
fecond,  when  ’tis  betwixt  that  Membrane  and  the  Pia- Mater ; 
and  the  third,  when  it  is  in  the  Ventricles  and  proper Subftance 
of  the  Brain. 

ThefeDifeafes,  which  are  peculiar  to  Children,  may,  like  all  C (tufts  of 
other  Dropfies,  proceed  from  internal  Caufcs  ;  they  may  alfo  thefe  Dif • 
be  owing  to  external  ones,  as  a  faarfh  Delivery,  in  which  the  eafes* 
Child’s  Head  has  been  too  hard  prefted, -and  lengthen’d  in  order 
to  get  it  out ;  or  elfe,  if  after  rhe  Delivery  the  Midwife,  pre¬ 
tending  to  fhew  her  Ability,  at  emprs  to  new  mould  the  Head 
of  the  new-born  In rant,  which  ft  ould  never  be  done,  becaufe 
the  Brain  of  it  felf  fufficiemly  reaffumes  its  natural  Figure,  and 
its  glandulous  Subftance  is  fo  foft,  that  a  little  Violence  is  enough 
to  break  their  Contexmre. 

The  external  Hydrocephale  is  eafily  known  by  the  Swelling  Signs'. 
and  Inflation  of  the  whole  Head,  by  the  (oftnefs  of  the  Tu~  6 
mour,  which  yields  to  the  Finger  when  todch’d  :  But  the  In¬ 
ternal  is  more  difficult  to  difcern;  we  determine  concerning 
it  by  preffing  on  the  Sutures  which  yield,  and  which  are  wide 
diftant  from  each  other ;  ’tis  alfo  known  by  the  weeping,  by 
the  heavinefs  of  the  Head,  and  by  drowfinefs. 

The  Chirurgeon  may  undertake  the  external  Hydrocephale' s,  PrognofiU. 

I  have  feen  feveral  cur’d  of  them  betwixt  the  hairy  Scalp  and 
the  Pericranium ,  for  I  have  never  obferv’d  thofe  betwixt  the 
Pericranium  and  the  Skull,  nor  can  I  compehend  how  they  can 
poffibly  be  there  and  be  cured,  fince  the  Skull  muft  be  intirely 
feparated  from  its  immediate  involucrum ;  But  he  may  affure 
himfelf  that  all  the  Internal  are  incurable  and  mortal?  without 
fcarce  ever  finding  himfelf  miftakenu 
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WraB'm  of  All  the  Species  of  Hydrochale  require  the  Chirurgeon's  hand* 
the  And -  to  give  iffile  to  the  Water  which  is  the  Difeafe.  The  Ancients 
mts  in  the  applied  two  potential  Cauteries,  one  to  the  beginning  of  the  Sa» 
Application  gittalis  Sutura >  or  fhaft  Suture,  and  the  other  on  the  Lamb* 
of  Game-  doide  Suture :  The  Scars  being  fallen,  they  let  out  the  Lymph  a  at 
ties,  and  two  Orifices,  and  when  they  believ’d  that  there  were  two  parcels 
other  exter -  of  Water  under  the  Verier  anium*  they  open’d  thefe  two  places 
nalReme-  which  might  ferveas  a  drain  :  They  made  ufe  of  Cephalics  ex- 
dies,  teri^ally,  making  Embrocations  of  Oil  of  Camomile,  Meliiot 
and  Dill,  by  which  means  they  pretended  to  cure  thefe  Dif- 
eafes. 

Obferva-  I  am  rather  for  the  Scarifications  ©f  the  declining  part  of  the 
tms*  Head,  through  which  the  Waters  that  have  foak’d  in  there 
may  drain  of,  and  come  away  by  little  and  little,  better  than 
by  Cauteries  too  near  the  fuperio?  Parts  of  the  Head,  Three 
Years  fince  a  Child  brought  into  the  World  with  it  an  Hydro- 
cephale ;  two  longitudinal  Incifions  were  made  at  the  poflerior 
and  inferior  Part  of  the  Head,  thro*  which  ail  the  Water  diflill’d 
by  drops  i  I  advifed  the  making  them  in  that  place,  becaufethat 
the  Child  being  lain  down  the  Waters  had  liberty  to  run  off, 
I  caus'd  the  Nurfe  to  apply  to  the  Child’s  Head  a  good  Bolfler 
dip’d  in  warm  Wine,  which  was  frequently  renew’d,  and  the 
Patient  was  cured  fo  that  he  is  very  well. 

When  the  Hydroeephale  is  internal,  that  is,  when  the  Water 
is  under  the  Skull,  there  is  no  other  way  of  drawing  it  out 
than  by  the  Trepan,  which  is  apply’d  in  the  fame  manner 
which  1  havedeferib’d  to  you.  If  the  Waters  are  only  betwixt 
the  Skull  and  the  Dura-Mater,  and  there  is  none  under  that 
Membrane,  a  Cure  is  to  be  hoped  for*  but  *tis  very  rare  that 
they  gather  under  the  Skull,  and  don’t  dlfperfe  into  the  Ven- 
tricules  and  fmalleft  reforts  of  the  Brain,  which  muft  be  whol¬ 
ly  inundated,  which  appears  by  the  Symptoms  which  accom¬ 
pany  thefe  Difeafes,  which  are  what  has  made  me  advance 
that  all  internal  Hydrocephaks  are  incurable  and  delperate. 

Of  the  Ope-  Of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  the  Eyes  areaffli&ed  with  the 

rations  of  mofl  various  and  different  Difeafes.  The  number  is  fb  large, 
^Eyes  that  it  exceeds  an  Hundred.  The  Greeks  have  bellow’d  on 
in  general,  every  one  of  them  a  particular  Name,  which  diftinguifhes  them 
from  the  reft.  Of  this  multitude  there  are  but  few  which  re¬ 
quire  the  Chirurgeon’s  Labour  j  and  ’tis  with  thofe  that  I  am 
going  to  entertain  you,  and  demonitrate  the  Operations  pro¬ 
per  to  them.  ...  „ 

jn  the  Eye  we  confider  principally  four  Parts,  which  are, 
the  Eye  lids,  the  Eye  tapes  or  Hair  at  the  edges  of  the  Lids, 
the  Tunics,  and  th e  Angles,  each  of  which  requires  its  refpe- 
dive  proper  Operations. 

The  Eye- lids  are  particularly  fubjc&  to  fix  forts  of  Diflem- 
pers,  which  are  called  as  follows,  'v'iK-  Firfl,  the  Ancyloble - 

pharms  ia  which  the  Eye- lids  are  glued  or  fiuck  to  one  ano¬ 
ther. 
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ther.  Secondly,  thtLagopthalmos,  which  is  a  withdrawingor 
fhrinking  back  of  the  upper  Eye-lid*  Thirdly*  an  JE ftropion, 
or  Relaxation  of  the  lower  Eye-lid*  Fourthly,  the  Crithe , 
which  is  a  Email  Tumour  at  the  edge  of  the  Eye-  lid.  Fifthly, 
the  Chalazian,  a  Mafs  or  gathering  of  Humours  refembling 
an  Hail-ftone.  Sixthly,  the  Hydatis,  that  is,  anExcrefcence  on 
the  Eye-lids. 

The  Eye-laflies  are  afflicted  with  three  Difeafes  which  are 
proper  to  them,  and  are  compounded  under  the  word  Trichi - 
afis  j  viz.  Firft,  the  Diftichiafis ,  which  is  a  double  Rank  of 
Eye  -laflies.  Secondly,  the  Fhalangofis ,  when  the  Laihes  turn 
inwards  towards  the  Eye.  Thirdly,  Ftofis,  or  rather  Ftilofis , 
is,  when  by  reafon  of  the  Relaxation  of  the  Eye»lids,  the  Hair 
falls  into  the  Eye. 

The  Tunics  ype  affli&ed  with  four  Maladies,  which  are,  Firft, 
the  Hypopyon,  or  a  gathering  of  Fus  behind  the  Cornett  Tti- 
nica .  Secondly,  the  Pterygion ,  which  is  a  membranous  Excre¬ 
scence  in  the  Eye.  Thirdly,  the  Froptofis ,  or  falling  of  the 
Uvea.  Fourthly,  the  Hypochyma,  otherwife  called  the  Cats-* 
raft.  \  • 

The  Angles  are  liable  to,  firft,  the  Ec  cant  is,  which  is  a  car- 
oeous  Excrefeence  at  the  Corner  of  the  Eye.  Secondly,  the 
Anchylops ,  or  Abfcefs  of  the  great  Angle  of  the  Eye :  And 
thirdly,  the  JBgilops ,  or  Lachrymal  liftula .  All  thefe  Indifpo* 
fitions  amount  to  fixteen,  and  require  as  many  Operations,  on 
which  are  beftow’d  the  Names  of  the  Difeafes  to  which  they 
anfwer  :  Wefiiall  now  proceed  to  examine  them  one  after  an®- 
ther. 
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Figure  XXXI  IT.  APPARATUS  for  the 

E  Y  E-L  I  D  S. 
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OF  the  fix  Operations  to  be  perform’d  on  the  Eye-lids,  the 
firft  is  the  Ancyloblepharon ,  which  word  is  derived 
from  Ancyli,  which  fignifies  a  Hook,  and  Blepharcn,  an  Eye¬ 
lid  j  ’tis  term’d  in  Latin  Invifcatb,  and  in  Enghfh  Agglutination, 
and  is  a  Diftemper  in  which  the  Eye-lids  are  ftuck  and  glued 
together,  which  hinders  the  opening  of  the  Eye.  This  Acci¬ 
dent  may  come  into  the  World  with  a  Perfon,  mice  we  fee 
Children  born  with  other  Orifices  flopp'd  $  but  it  moft  fre¬ 
quently  happens  after  a  Fluxion,  and  after  the  Small- 1  ox  . 
When  the  Patient  has  long  continu’d  without  opening  his  Eyes* 
the  ulcerated  Eye-lids  aggluthfcte  and  cicatrize  together.  Every 
Body  knows  that  the  Eye-lids  muft  be  feparated^  but  tis  the 
Chirurgeon’s  Task  to  difeover  the  means  to  attain  that  end. 
If  the  Agglutination  is  imperfed,  and  there  remains  yet  a  fmall 
Aperture  at  one  of  the  Corners,  with  the  Inftrument  A,  ibap’d 
like  a  crooked  Incifion- Knife,  provided  with  a  Button  at  its 
point,  introduc’d  into  the  mention’d  Orifice,  he  at  feveral 
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times  cuts  afunder  thefe  conglutfnated  Parts,  withdrawing  that 
Inftrument  in  order  fucccffively  to  divide  the  two  Eye-lids  from 
one  Corner  to  the  other.  If  after  this  Separation  either  of 
them  be  join’d  to  either  the  Adnata  or  Cornea ,  he  is  to  fepa- 
rate  them,  ’till  which  is  done  the  Operation  cannot  be  Paid  to 
be  finifh’d  :  The  Chirurgeon  acquits  himfelf  in  this  cafe  by 
drawing  the  Eye-lid  towards  him  with  the  ffnall  Inftrument  B, 
lhaped  like  a  Spatula,  endeavouring  to  loofen  the  Eye-lid  from 
the  Body  of  Eye.  But  if  it  (ticks  too  fait,  he  cuts  with  the 
Penkife  C  what  made  the  Agglutination,  being  very  careful 
that  he  does  not  cut  either  the  Tunica  Cornea  or  Adnata,  but 
rather  cutting  the  internal  Membrane  of  the  Eye-lid :  Next  we 
thruft  between  the  Eye  lid  and  the  Eye,  the  two  Email  thitj  bits 
of  LinnenDD,  dip’d  in  feme  de/iccative  Liquor,  to  prevent 
their  joining  again ;  which  Practice  is  be  continued  "till  the 
Cure  is  perfectly  perform’d. 

The  fecond  is  th eLagoptbalmos,  derived  from  Lagos,  a  Hare, 
and  Opthalmos  an  Eye,  in  Latin  called  Oculus  Leporis ,  that  is. 

Hares  Eyei  tis  a  Diftcmper  in  which  the  upper  Eye-lid  is  fo 
drawn  back,  that  being  too  much  contra&ed  to  be  able  to  co¬ 
ver  the  Eye,  it  is  forced  to  remain  open  whilft  the  Patiqnt 
fleeps,  as  do  the  Eyes  of  Hares. 

This  Indifpofition  may  naturally  proceed  from  the  firft  For-  Whence 
mation,  or  afterwards  by  accident  of  a  Wound,  an  Ulcer,  or  a  tbisDifeafe 
Burning;  or  fometimes  by  the  depravation  of  the  Motion  of 
the  Mufclesof  the  Eye-lids:  So  when  a  Convulfion  happens  tov 
feize  the  Mufcuh  reiii,  and  the  Palfie  the  Oblique,  the  Eye 
muft  neceflarly  continue  open,  thefe  Mufcles  being  deficient  in 
the  Exercife  of  their  Fun&ions.  This  Diftemper  is  cured  by 
pharmacy,  that  is,  by  the  external  Application  of  Remedies  to 
the  Part,  mollifying  or  relaxing  whatever  keeps  it  out  of  its 
ffeddy  Cuftom,  or  fortifyingand  corroborating  it,  according  as 
the  Difeafe  is,  whether  Convulfive  or  Paralitic.  But  if  thefe 
Remedies  prove  vain  and  unfuccefsful,  and  the  Eye-lid  is  con¬ 
tracted  by  a  Cicatrife,  we  have  recourfe  to  the  manual  Part  of 
Chirurgery,  which  we  begin  with  placing  the  Patient  in  fuch 
a  Pofture  asexpofes  the  Part  to  the  Light,  The  found  or  well 
Eye  is  cover’d  with  the  Band  E,  and  the  Eye  affeCted  we  Pub- 
jeCt  to  our  direction  by  th e  Speculum  Oculi  F,  if  practicable,  or 
elfe  hold  it  betwixt  the  Thumb  and  Forefinger  of  the  Left-hand, 
keeping  the  Eye-lid  very  much  drawn  downwards;  then  with 
the  Incifion-Kife  G  we  make  on  that  Eye-lid  anlncifion  in  the 
form  of  a  Crefcent,  according  the  direction  of  the  Fibres  of  the 
O cclufory  Mufcle,  the  points  of  the  Paid  Crefcent  turning  down¬ 
wards,  and  approaching  the  corners  of  the  Eye.  This  Incifion 
made,  we  feparate  the  Lips  of  the  Orifice  as  wide  as  pofiible, 
and  provide  them  vyith  Pledgets  fhap’d  like  Olive  Stones;  and 
contrary  to  all  other  Wounds,  whole  Lips  we  endeavour  to 
draw  together  in  order  to  procure  their  Cicatrifing ;  in  this 
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cafe  we  feparate  them,  in  order  ter  procure  the  growing  of 
Flefh  betwixt  them,  to  extend  the  Eye-lid.  When  the  con¬ 
traction  of  thispart  is  fo  great,  that  onelncifion  is  not  enough* 
we  are  to  make  two,  each  of  them  of  the  fame  Figure,  and  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a  Crown-piece,  and  by  that  means  reftore  the 
Eye-lid  to  its  original  ufe,  and  make  it  fall  overtheEye,  which 
before  that  cannot  clofe. 

The  third  is  the  Ffiropion*  deriv’d  from  Fc»  which  lignites 
without,  and  Steptin,  to  turn,  in  Latin  Relaxation  in  Englifk 
Relaxation  or  turning  downwards.  ’Tis  a  Difeafe  of  the  lower 
or  under  Eye-lid,  which  relaxes,  and  fo  turns  outwards,  and 
links  downwards,  that  it  cannot  poffibly  cover  the  Eye.  Au¬ 
thors  affign  three  feveral  Caufes  of  this  Indilpofition  :  The 
firft  is  the  Falfy,  or  Relaxation,  as  well  of  the  Eye-lid,  as  the 
Gcclufery  Mufcie :  The  Second  .confifts  in  a  Superfluous  Flejh, 
which  infenfibly  grew  on  the  infide  of  the  Eye-lid }  and  the 
third  may  be  fome  Burning*  a  Scar ,  or  a  Cut  on  the  out-fide. 
The  Method  of  Cure  differs  purfuant  to  the  diverfity  of  the 
three  Caufes*  If  the  Eye-lid  is  relax’d  by  reafon  of  too  great 
Humidity,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  apply  Deliccatives  $  if  it  is  too 
feeble,  we  are  to  fortifie  it,  and  in  cafe  of  a  Palfie  we  ufe  Cor¬ 
roboratives,  i n order  to  reftore  its  Tenfion.  Secondly,  ifaCar- 
neous  Excrefcence,  it  muft  be  taken  off  whilft  young  and  fmall, 
and  we  may  confume  it  by  Caufhcs^  but  if  old  and  hard,  we  ■ 
eradicate  if,  either  by  Ligature,  if  its  Balls  be  very  fmall, 
with  the  Thread  H,  palled  thro"'  the  crooked  Needle  I,  which 
is  to  be  run  thro*  the  Excrefcence,  to  prevent  the  flipping  of 
the  Ligature  i  or  by  Incilion,  if  it  cannot  be  done  other  wife, 
after  which  we  apply  Collyria ,  or  AHringect  Powders,  to  ci- 
catrife  the  cut  places.  Thirdly,  If  a  Burn,  or  Scar,  draws 
down  and  detains  the  Eye-lid,  we  make  an  Incilion  on  it  with 
the  Incilion  Knife  G,  of  the  Figure  of  a  Crefcent,  the  fame  I 
have  fhew’d  you  on  the  upper  Eye-lid:  'With  this  Difference 
only,  that  the  points  of  the  Crefcent  in  the  upper  Eyfe- lid  be¬ 
ing  inclin’d  downwards,  in  this  they  are  to  be  turn’d  up¬ 
wards. 

The  fourth  as  th c  Crithe,  which  Word  is  deriv’d  from  Crite,  a 
Barley-Corn^  in  Latin  Hordeolum,  *Tis  a  narrow,  longifh,  fix’d  and 
fettled  Tumour, fhap’d  like  a  Barly- corn,  which  grows  on  the  edges 
of  the  Eye-lids  amongft  the  Hairs.  The  Matter  which  fupplies 
thefe  fmall  Tumours  is  contain’d  in  a  little  Bladder,and  does  not 
without  difficulty,  ripen  and  fuppurate,  ’Tis  call’d  in  French  an 
Orgueilleux ,  and  vulgarly  an  Orgeokt  by  the  good  Wives,  who 
fometimes  wifh  it  may  fall  on  thofe  who  refule  a  big-bellied 
■Woman  her  Longing.  To  Cure  it  we  are  to  bring  it  to  Sup¬ 
puration:  The  Pap  of  roafted  Apples  applied  by  way  of  Cata- 
plafme  is  excellent,  in  order  to  ripen  |itj  and  when  we  find  it 
white,  and  the  Matter  digelted9  with  the  point  of  the  Lancet 
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K,  we  make  a  fmall  Orifice  according  to  the  length  of  the  Tu¬ 
mour,  then  betwixt  our  two  Nails  fquecze  out  the  Pm  and 
the  Bladder  together  5  which  done,  it  heals  of  it  felf  without  the 
application  of  any  Remedy. 

The  fifth  is  the  Chalazion,  the  Periofis,  or  Lithiafis ,  in  Latin  Of  the 
call’d  Lapis  Palpebra,  and  in  Trench  Grain  de  Grele,  or  a  Hail-  Chalazion* 
Stone.  They  are  fmall  Pufhes,  Pimples  or  Tubercules  like 
Hail-Stones.  They  come  as  well  on  the  upper  as  lower  Eye¬ 
lid,  and  are  moveable,  for  when  prefs’d  they  change  their 
place i  in  which  particular  they  differ  from  the  Barly-Corn, 
which  is  always  fix’d  and  fettled.  The  caufe  of  thefe  twoSpe-  Differences 
cies  of  Tubercules  is  an  induration  of  the  Humours  which  ga-  of  Tuber- 
ther  and  fettle  betwixt  the  Membranes  ©f  the  Eye-lids,  fo  that  cules . 
they  don’t  really  any  ofherwife  differ  from  one  another,  than 
in  the  Matter  which  compofes  them,  being  more  or  lefs  hard 
or  dry.  To  c&e  them,  we  are  not  to  wait  for  either  Refolu- 
tion  or  Suppuration,  nothing  can  do  it  but  Operation,  which 
is  perform’d  in  the  fame  manner  on  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other.  On  thefe  Stony  Callofities  we  make  one  after  another  , 
fmall  longitudinal  Incifions  with  the  Lancet  IC,  to  lay  them  o- 
pen,  then  with  a  Crotchet  we  lay  hold  on  the  Callofity,  in  or-  m° 
der  to  difle&  and  feparate  it  with  the  Inftrument  M,  ihap’d 
like  an  edge  Myrtle-leav’d  Knife,  without  taking  away  any 
of  the  Membrane  of  the  Eye-lid :  Over  thefe  fmall  Orifices  we 
lay  the  flicking  Plaifter  N,  to  clofe  the  Apertures,  then  a  Bol-  Advice. 
fter,  and  on  that  the  Band  E,  which  fecures  the  whole  Appa¬ 
ratus.  Some  Authors  would  have  us,  if  thefe  Hail-Stones 
appear  more  within  than  without  the  Eye-lid,  to  make  our 
Incifions  within,  to  draw  them  thence ;  if  this  could  eafily 
be  done,  I  Ikould  advife  it,  but  in  order  to  its  performance, 
we  muft  of  neceflity  turn  the  infide  of  the  Eye-lid  out¬ 
wards,  which  is  more  inconvenient  than  to  operate  on  the 
outfide. 

The  fixth  is  the  Hydatis,  which  is  deriv’d  from  Hydor ,  Wa-  ®/ Tie- 
ter,  and  is  call’d  in  Latin  Aquula.  It  is  a  Tumour  form’d  on  ttteur  Hy- 
the  upper  Eye-lid,  from  Fat,  or  fome  fuch  like  Matter  com-  datis. 
prehended  in-a  particular  Bladder:  This  Tumour  appears  more 
when  the  Eye  is  Ihut,  than  when  open :  ’Tis  round  and  flat, 
and  very  near  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  fort  of  Cancrous 
Tumours  which  we  call  Wolves,  and  proceeding  from  the  fame 
Caufes,  we  ought  not  to  hunt  after  any  other,  thefe  being  alfo 
cur’d  the  fame  way  as  they  are.  The  Salve  Diabotanum ,  with 
which  Wolves  are  diflolv’d,  is  a  Sovereign  Remedy  in  cafe  of 
the  Hydatis :  I  have  made  ufe  of,  and  cur’d  feveral  with  it,  ob¬ 
liging  the  Patients  to  wear  for  a  very  long  time  the  little  Plaifter 
P,  fpread  on  black  Taffety,  and  fhap’d  like  a  Crefeent,  which 
method  has  fucceeded  very  well.  But,  if  the  Matter,  inftead 
of  diftblving,  grov/s  harder,  and  the  Tumour  increafes,  we 
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muff  then  proceed  to  Operation,  which  confids  in  takinglfc  * 
out  with  its  Bladder,  as  tho*  it  were  a  Wolf.  We  keep  ths 
Eys-lid  flint,  either  with  fhe  Speculum  Genii  F,  or  with  the 
Fingers,  and  make  an  Incifion  on  the  Skin  with  the  Knife  C, 
according  to  the  ftreightnefs  of  the  Fibres,  being  very  careful 
t  to  avoid  the  opening  of  the  Involucrum ,  or  Purfr,  which  con» 

,  tains  the  Matter,  that  the  drawing  it  out  all  at  once  may  not 
1  thereby  be  prevented,  that  being  ocherwifecafJy  done  ;  for  the 
Tumour  being  uncover’d,  if  never  fo  little  prefs’d  n  rhe  fides» 
turns  outwards,  and  with  a  Worm  we  force  it  ou  wholes 
which  done,  the  Wound  is  to  be  treated  as  we  do  thofe  of 
Wolves* 

Figure  XXXIV.  For  the  EYE-L ASHES, 
or  HAIR.  Y  EDGES  of  she  E  Y  Ez 
LIDS,  ’  '  '  ; 
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UNder  the  Name  of  Trickiafis ,  which  is  deriv’d  from  Trix , 
which  Signifies  Hair,  are  compris’d  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Eye-laflies,  and  the  Operations  to  be  perform'd  on, them,  and 
they  are  of  three  forts. 

The  ’firft  is  the  Diftichsafis}  from  dti*  two,  and  fiix  order.' 
’Tis  a  Difeafe  of  the  Eye-lids,  in  which,  under  ,  the  ordinary 
Eye  laflies,  there  grows  another  extraordinary  row  of  Hair, 
which  frequently  eradicates  the  former,  and  pricking  the 
Membrane  of  the  Eye,  excites  Pain,  and  draws  on  a  Fluxion. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  no  other  Operation  is  peceflary 
than  the  pulling  out  the  Supernumerary  Hairs5  with  the  ifnalf 
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Pincers  A,  not  unlike  thofe  ufed  to  pluck  Hairs  out  of  the 
Beard;  and  the  whole  Secret  confifts  in  preventing  their  return¬ 
ing,  Some  tell  us,  that  if  we  rub  the  Place  with  Frogs  Blood9 
a  bit  of  Veal,  or  Ants  Eggs,  the  Hair  will  never  grow  again: 

Thefe  means  are  eafily  try’d  ;  but  the  moft  certain  one  is,  after 
having  pulled  out  every  one  of  thefe  fuperfluous  Hairs,  to  cau- 
terife  with  a  hot  Needle  B  the  Place  where  each  of  them  was 
pluck’d  out,  and  continue  on,  'till  we  have  fear'd  all  the  Pores 
out  at  which  the  Hairs  grew.  This  Operation  requires  as  great 
a  Share  of  Addrefs  in  the  Chirurgeon,  as  Patience  in  the  Pa¬ 
tient, 

The  fecond  is  the  Phalangefis,  from  Phalanx,  which  figni-  of  the 
fies  a  Rank  of  Soldiers,  by  reafon  that  in  this  DifeafetheHairs  Phalangcs- 
are  erected  and  pointed  towards  the  Eye,  as  the  Arms  of  a  fis. 
Company  of  Soldiers  are  againft  the  Enemy.  It  proceedsfrom 
two  Cau fes ;  \$iich  are,  either  theexceflive  Relaxation  of  the 
Skin  of  the  upper  Eye-lid,  or  the  Contraction  of  the  Mem¬ 
brane  of  the  fame  Eye-lid,  which  drawing  inwards,  its  Tar- 
faiy  or  Cartilaginous  Extremity,  forces  the  Hairs  to  turn  their 
Points  againft  the  Eye,  inftead  of  inclining  them  outwards: 

The  Chirurgeon  is  to  examine  which  of  the  two  Membranes 
occafions  it.  If  he  finds  the  external  one  to  be  relaxed  by  its  Cun* 
Humidity,  he  applies  fuch  Remedies  as  will  dry  and  ftrengthen 
it  ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  as  in  cafe  of  dry  bumres,  he  here 
fixes  two  little  bits  of  Leather  C  D,  charged  wi  h  an  Empla- 
ftic  Unguent,  one  on  the  Eye-lid,  and  the  other  on  the  Fore¬ 
head  above  tfie  Eye-brows ;  and  by  means  of  the  final!  Threads 
EEE,  fafened  to  thefe  Plaifters,  he  ties  them  together,  fo 
that  being  drawn  moderately  clofe,  they  keep  the  Eye-lid  in 
its  natural  Pofture.  If  the  Fault  be  in  the  internal  Meinbrane 
being  too  much  drawn  inwards,  after  we  have  with  one 
Hand  turn’d  the  Eye-lid  outwards,  we  are,  with  the  Knife  F, 
to  make  a  fmall  Incifion  longways,  in  order  toun  >ridle  it,  and 
give  it  leave  to  extend  it  felf  ;  by  which  Means  the  Eye-lafhes 
will  re-afifume  their  natural  Pofidon,  and  the  Eye  be  no  longer 
incommoded  by  them. 

The  third  is  the  Pto[is ,  derived  from  Piptin,  to  fall,  becaufe  of  the 
that  in  this  Difeafe  the  Eye-lafhes  fall  into  the  Eye.  ’Tis  a  ptofi$. 
turning  inwards  of  the  upper  Eye-lid,  in  fuch  manner,  that 
the  Tarfus,  where  the  Hairs  are  planted,  being  bent  inwards, 
they  enter  the  £ye,  and  very  much  fatigue  it.  This  Difeafe 
proceeds  from  a  Superfluity  of  Moifture,  which  fbftens  and 
relaxes  the  upper  Eye-brow,  fo  lengthening  it,  that  the  Eye 
is  thereby  incommoded,  and  cannot  keep  it  felf  open.  The 
Ancients  propofe  to  us  an  Operation,  which  few  People  will 
approve;  ’tis  to  make  on  the  upper  Eye-lid  two  Incifions  in 
form  of  a  Crefcent,  whofe  Points  join  together  ;  thefe  Inci¬ 
fions  being  diftant  from  one  another,  as  far  as  the  Operator 
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believes  the  Eye-lid  to  be  relaxed,  to  flay  off  the  Skin  be¬ 
twixt  them,  then  to  fow  up  the  Wound  ,*  but  not  dole  it 
farther  than  is  neceflary  to  enable  the  Part  to  cover  the 
Operation  Eye.  This  Operation,  which  of  it  felf  is  tedious  and  cruel, 
•f  tht  An -  «ven  after  *tis  over,  is  expofed  to  two  great  Inconvenienciesj 
dents.  one  of  which  is,  that  if  we  have  not  taken  off  enough  of  the 
Skin,  our  Labour  proves  vain  ;  and  the  other,  if  too  much, 
the  Eye  cannot  cover  it  felf :  Wherefore  I  advife  the  aban- 
Moiern  doning  of  this  Operation,  and  to  make  ufe  of  the  dry  Suture, 
Practice  •  which  I  have  juft  Ihewed  you,  and  aftringent  and  comforta- 
tive  Medicines,  in  which  we  are  to  dip  tie  Bolfter  G,  and  the 
larger  one,  H,  upon  it,  which  we  bind  to  the  Eye  by  the  Band 
Is  which  fallens  the  whole  Apparatus* 
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Figure  XXXV.  For  the  TUNICS  of  the 

EYES. 


THere  are  four  Operations  praCtiled  on  the  Tunics  of  the  Of  the  O- 
Eye,  with  regard  to  four  forts  of  Indifpofition?,  with  perations 
which  they  are  afflicted.  The  fir  ft  is  the  Hypopyon,  which  on  the  Tu- 
Term  is  derived  from  Hypo  below  or  under,  and  Vyon,  Pus  or  n tcsoftks 
Filth,  in  order  to  hint,  that  this  Difeafe  is  a  Collection,  or  ga-  Eye. 
thering  of  Pus  behind  the  Cornea,  which  ordinarily  proceeds 
from  an  EfTufion  of  Blood,  occafioned  either  by  the  Plenitude 
of  the  Veflels,  or  fome  Blow,  or  Fall.  Before  this  Blood  is 
turn’d  into  Matter,  it  csufes  very  fenfible  and  fharp  footing 
Pains  j  and  when  ’tis  become  Pus,  which  we  difcern  by  the 
Whitenefs  which  appears  acrofs  the  Cornea ,  the  Chirurgeon  is 
to  force  it  out,  if  he  will  put  an  end  to  the  Patient’s  Pains. 

Some  of  the  Ancients  diftinguifh  this  D?ftemper  into  two  Spe-  Two  Spe-> 
cies,  calling  the  firft  Onyx,  a  Greek  Word  which  fignifies  a  cies  of  this 
Hail,  becaufe  the  effufed  and  gathered  Pus  under  the  Cornea  Dfletnper. 
reprelerr  s  the  Figure  of  a  Finger- Mail,  leaving  the  general 
Name  of  Hypopyon  to  the  fecond  Species,  which  produces  it 

felf 
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felf  when  the  purulent  Matter  is  in  greater  quantity*  and  takes 
up  half  of  the  black  of  the  Eye.  In  order  to  its  Cure,  we 
are  to  try  to  diffipate  the  Matter  under  the  Cornea,  if  its  quan¬ 
tity  be  but  Email,  to  that  end  making  ufeof  Fomentations,  and 
Refolvent  Collyria,  made  of  Fenegreek  and  Fennel ;  after  which 
we  proceed  to  the  Operation;  in  which  we  are  to  make  an 
Orifice  in  the  Cornea  with  the  Lancet  A,  which  we  infinuate 
at  the  lowed  place,  in  order  to  give  the  Pus  the  more  com¬ 
modious  Iffiie.  We  are  not  to  be  fprprifed  when  we  fee  the 
aqueous  Humour  run  out  with  theE^atthelncilion;  thatHu- 
ni0Ur  repairs  it  felf:  But  the  Scar  which  grows  on  the 
Pfe/f  Col-  Cornea  frequently  proves  an  Impediment  to  the  Sight.  After 
lyna.  the  Aperture,  we  make  ufe  of  Repercuffive  and  Anodyne  Re¬ 
medies,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Cure  apply  Collyria.  deterilve 
and  deficcative  Powders.  Galen  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  there 
was  one  Juflus,  an  Qculift,  cur’d  the  Hypoppn,  by  moving 
and  (halting  the  Head  in  a  certain  manner,  the  Trial  of  which 
Remedy  cells  nothing. 

Of  the  The  fecond  is  the  Pterygion.  which  Word  is  derived  from 
Fterygion.  Pterix ,  a  Wing,  becaufe  this  Difeafe  aflumes  the  Shape  of  an 
extended  Bird’s  Wing  :  *Tis  call’d  in  Latin  Unguist  from  its 
being  of  the  Colour  of  a  Man’s  Nail.  3Tis  a  membranous  Ex- 
creftence  in  the  Eye,  which  generally  rifes  originally  at  the  great 
Corner  of  that  part,  and  rarely  at  the  lefs,  Ipreading  on  the 
conjunctive  Tunic,  and  lometimes  as  far  as  the  Cornea ,  where 
it  covers  the  Eye,  and  darkens  the  Sight. 

Its  Species.  There  are  three  Species  of  this  Indifpofition  :  The  firft  is 
the  Membranous ,  of  which  we  have  juft  been  (peaking  ;  the 
fecond  the  Adipous.  from  the  Refemblance  it  bears  to  a  con¬ 
geal’d  Humour  like  Greafe,  breaking  at  the  firft  when  we 
touch  it,  in  order  to  feparate  it;  its  Beginning  and  Symptoms 
are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  former.  The  third  is  call’d  by 
the  Latins  Tanniculus ,  by  reafen  that  it  feemslike  a  bit  of  Lin- 
nen,  and  is  the  mo  ft  malignant  of  all  the  three,  being  inter¬ 
mixed  with  large  red  Veftels,  which  erjflame  and  ulcerate  it, 
which  renders  its  Cure  the  more  difficult.  All  thefe  Species 
of  Indifpofitions  are  not  always  adherent  to  the  conjunctive 
Tunic  in  all  their  Parts,  but  only  at  their  Ends  :  Wherefore 
there  is  fometimes  diftance  enough  left  to  pafs  a  bent  blunt 
Needle  betwixt  th e  Conjunctive  and  the  Pterygion.  There  are 
but  two  ways  of  curing  it,  which  are  the  confuming  it  with 
*  the  Powders  of  Verdigreafe,  Vitriol,  or  burnt  Allom,  when 

young  and  Email;  and  to  eradicate  it  when  large  and  hard; the 
laft  of  which  Methods  is  not  always  practicable  $  for  in  great 
and  inverted  Pterygiens ,  which  are  cancrous,  the  Pain  of  which 
proceeds  as  far  as  the  Temples,  they  are  not  to  be  touch’d. 
Of  the  When  the  Chirurgcon  undertakes  this  Extirpation,  after  ha- 

v  at  ion.  ving  prepared  his  Patient  by  general  Remedies,  and  plac’d  him 

commodioully,  he  is  to  caufe  one  of  his  Servants  to  turn  out- 
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wards  one  of  the  Eye  lids;  2nd  doing  the  lame  by  the  other 
himlelf,  he  is  then  to  pafs  the  curve,  blunt  Needle  B,  thread¬ 
ed  with  the  Thread  C,  under  the  Pterygion,  and  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  faid  Thread  raife  up  and  draw  it  towards  him,  in 
order  to  feparate  it  from  its  Adherences  with  the  fmail  Ind- 
fion  Knife  D,  carefully  avoiding  the  wounding  of  the  Cornea ; 
rather  leaving  a  Email  part  of  the  Pterygion  to  the  future  Of  tbs 
Confumption,  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  afterwards  to  go  to  Cure,  ,  y 
work  on.  The  reft  of  the  Cure  is  perform’d  by  Collyria  and 
Deficcative  Powders;  the  Patient  is  to  be  drefs’d  three  or  four 
times  a  Day,  obliging  him  to  open  his  Eye  every  time,  that 
the  Lids  may  not  ftick  to  the  conjunctive  Tunic. 

The  third  is  the  Proptofis ,  which  Word  is  derived  from  pro, 
before,  and  piptin  to  fall.  This  Term,  which  is  convertible 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Body  which  are  ftarted  out  of  their  Place* 
is  here  particul&ly  applied  to  the  Eye  when  it  puflies  or  jets 
our,  or  proceeds  beyond  its  Orbit ,  by  reafon  of  the  Relaxati¬ 
on  or  Rupture  of  the  Cornea.  The  Tumour,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Urea,  takes  feveral  Names  according  to  its  Size* 
and  the  things  which  it  relembles:  Authors  divide  them  into 
five  Species.  The  firft,  in  which  the  Tumour  is  fmalleft,  is 
called  the  Myocephalon,  becaufe  fhap’d  like  a  Fly ;  the  fecond 
Stapbytoma ,  in  Size  and  Figure  refembles  a  Grape-Stone  ;  the 
third  is  the  Rhago'ulis ,  which  is  the  falling  out  of  the  Uvea » 
by  reafon  of  the  Corruption  or  L^fion  of  the  Cornea,  which 
produces  a  round  black  Tumour  like  a  ripe  Grape-Stone  ;  the 
fourth  is  call’d  Melon ,  becaufe  that  the  Uvea  coming  out  in 
greater  quantity,  produces  a  larger  Tumour  in  figure  and 
bignefs,  refembling  a  Email  Apple.  The  fifth  is  called  llos,  that 
is  a  Nail,  and  happens  when  the  Uvea  being  driven  out  of  the 
Eye-lids,  grows  hard,  and  the  Cornea  becoming  Callom,  prefles 
it  fo  that  it  refembles  the  head  of  a  Nail.  Thefe  Indifpofiti- 
ons  bring  with  them  two  great  Inconveniencies;  one  of  which 
is  the  Lofs  of  the  Sight;  and  the  other,  the  Deformity  of  the 
Face:  The  firft  of  which  is  not  to  be  remedied  ;  but  the  fe-  Cure] 
cond  maytwowaysbe  helped,  that  is,  either  by  Medicaments, 
or  Operation  ;  if  the  Staphyloma  be  recent,  and  caufed  by  an 
Inflammation,  which  raifes  or  fwells  the  Cornea,  we  are  to 
endeavour  to  digeft  and  refolve  the  Matter  by  Remedies  com- 
pofed  of  Mucilages,  prepared  from  the  Seeds  of  Time  and  Is- 
negreek,  and  a  little  Honey:  But  if  it  will  not  difiolve,  we  are 
to  give  it  Ifliie  by  Operation,  that  is,  by  the  Point  of  the  Lan¬ 
cet  A.  But  if  the  Staphyloma  be  not  malignant*  and  its  Bafe 
but  fmail,  it  may  be  better  extirpated  by  Ligature,  which  is 
performed  two  ways.  To  which  end  tine  Patient's  Head  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  the  Chirurgeon's  Knees,  (he  being  fitting)  that 
Operator  makes  the  flipping  Knot  E,  on  the  Forceps  F,  of 
which  he  Aides  it  on  the  Tumour,  which  he  binds,  and  daily 

tightens  by  drawing  that  Knot  clofer,  'till  it  falls  off  *.  Or  eife 
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he  runs  a  Needle  G,  threaded  with  two  Threads  H  I,  of  feve« 
ral  Colours,  through  the  middle  of  the  Root  of  the  Tumour* 
extending  it  from  the  great  Corner  of  the  Eye  to  the  lefler  : 
The  Thread  being  pafs’d  through,  he  removes  the  Needle,  and 
taking  the  two  ends  of  the  fame  Colour*  he  tyes  them  toge- 
gether  on  one  fide,  and  does  the  fame  by  the  other  Thread 
on  the  other  fide,*  and  drawing  them  defer  daily,  thefe 
Threads  will  by  little  and  little  cut  the  Tumour.  In  order  to 
make  thefe  Ligatures,  the  Chirurgeon  makes  ufe  of  the  Speculum 
Ocull  K,  to  hold  the  Eye  firm  during  the  Operation  :  Which 
performed,  we  apply  the  proper  Remedies  to  afiwage  the  Pain, 
carefully  avoiding  (in  our  DreffingJ  the  drawing  of  the  Threads, 
which  frequently  ftick  to  and  dry  with  the  Remedies.  When 
they  fall  of  themfelves  we  inay  make  ufe  of  the  little  Plaifter 
L,  and  cleanfing  the  Ulcer,  confelidate  and  hpal  it  as  much  as 
is  poffible  in  fuch  nice  and  difficult  Cafes  as  the  Diftempers  of 
the  Cornea . 

Of  the  Ca~  The  fourth  Bifeafe  of  the  Eyes  is  the  Hypocbyma,  which 
taraft.  word  is  derived  from  Hypo*  under ,  and  Chyin,  to  dijfohe ,  be- 
caufe  this  Difeafe  fee  ms  to  be  a  Humour  difiolved  in  the  Eye  : 
5Tis  other  wife  called  a  Cat ar aft,  from  Keras,  Horn ,  by  reafbn 
of  the  refemblance  which  this  Humour  under  the  Cornea  bears 
JtsCaufe .  to  Horn  j  and  in  Latin  Suffufio .  This  Diftemper  is  an  exotic 
Matter  which  imperceptibly  gathering  and  condenfating,  be¬ 
comes  like  a  thin  Membrane  or  Skin,  betwixt  the  Cornea  and 
the  Cryftal line,  in  the  aqueous  Humour ,  before  the  Orifice  of 
the  Uvea,  hindring  the  Luminiry  Rays  of  the  Objeds  ftriking 
on  the  Cryftalline.  Weconfiderthis  lndifpofition  in  three  feve- 
ral  times,  viz .  Firft,  in  its  beginning,  when  the  Patient  believes 
he  difeerns  before  his  Eyes,  Flies  or  unnatural  grotefque  Figures, 
when  ’tis  call’d  Imaginatio.  Secondly,  in  its  middle  Eftate, 
.  when  it  forms  it  fe If,  condenfates,  and  very  much  diminifhes 
the  Sight,  when  *tis  call’d  in  Latin  Aqua,  and  in  Englifli  Suf- 
fufion .  Thirdly,  when  'tis  perfectly  form’d,  and  has  wholly* 
eclips’d  the  Sight,  when  Stis  call’d  in  Latin  Grnta  obfeura ,  and 
in  Englifh  by  the  general  Name  of  CataraH. 

Its  different  The  Differences  and  Species  of  Catarads  deduce  themfelves 

Species .  f'rom  three  things:  Firft,  from  their  Colour,  which  in  feme 

is  either  that  of  Plaifter,  Pearl,  Sea-water,  or  burnifh’d  Steel, 
whence  they  are  ftil’d  Green,  Citron  colour.  Yellow  or  Black. 
Secondly,  from  their  Texture,  feme  being  fubtile,  and  fe  this 
and  tranfparent  as  to  show  of  feeing  through  them,  and  others 
fo  grofs  and  clofe  as  abfolutely  to  darken  the  Sight.  Thirdly, 
from  their  Quantity  or  Extent,  with  regard  to  which  there 
are  feme  which  cover  but  a  part  ©r  half  of  the  Orifice  of  the 
Eye-ball,  fe  tnat  the  Patient  cannot  difeern  any  more  than  3 
part  of  the  Objed  which  prefents  it  felt  oppofite  to  the  place 
which  is  not  cover  d,  and  others  wholly  cover  that  Aperture, 
and  occafion  an  utter  privation  of  Sight.  ~  * 
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The  Chirurgeon  is  to  deduce  his  Prognoftic  from  two  things* 
the  Patient  and  the  Difeafe.  Fir  ft,  if  the  Patient  is  very  young* 
sot  exceeding,  for  Inftance,  four  or  five  Years;  or  when  old, 
and  his  Eyes  are  red  and  blear’d,  if  he  is  afflicted  with  conti¬ 
nual  and  vehement  Pains  in  the  Head,  or  has  a  natural  weak- 
nefs  of  Sight,  the  Operation  is  not  then  to  be  attempted.  Se¬ 
condly,  if  the  Cataract  is  Yellow,  Green  or  Black,  *tis  incu¬ 
rable;  but  if  a  Pearl  colour.  Sea-green,  or  of  the  colour  of  bur- 
nifh’d  Steel,  the  Chirurgeon  may  cure  it.  We  are  alfb  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  fubftance  of  this  thin  Skin,  which  is  done  by  covering 
the  well  Eye,  gently  rubbing  the  Lid  of  that  which  is  indifpofed, 
and  fuddenly  opening  it;  for  if  the  Ball  of  the  Eve  dilates  it  felf9 
and  immediately  returns  to  its  former  Figure,  tnfeulm  may  de- 
creafe;  but  if  there  be  no  dilation,  ’tisa  fign  that  it  fticks  to  the 
Uvea »  or  that  there  is  an  Obftrudion  in  the  Optic  Nerve,  and 
we  ought  to  fpa&  our  pains,  by  reafon  that  after  having  dirni- 
nifh’d  it,  the  Sight  never  returns.  ’Tis  alfb  to  be  obferv’d. 
that  at  the  fame  time  that  the  Pupilla  is  dilated  by  Fri&ion, 
the  Cataradl  is  not  divided  or  feparated,  which  fhews  that  the 
Matter  is  not  of  a  fufficientconfiftence,  nor  dry  enough  to  bear 
the  Needle,  which  would  pafs  through  it  as  through  Water, 
or  crumbly  foft  Cheefe;  wherefore  we  are  to  wait  its  acqui¬ 
ring  fuch  a  firmnefs  and  confiftence,  as  renders  it  capable  of 
Operation.  If  the  Patient  can  eafily  judge  of  exterior  Colours, 
the  Cataradl  is  not  yet  ripe  ;  but  if  he  cannot  diftinguifb  Ob¬ 
jects,  and  before  rubbing  the  Eye  affedted,  as  above,  the  Film 
continues  firm  without  either  feparating  or  dividing,  we  are 
thefeby  inform’d  that  ’tis  connedled  by  fome  Fibres,  and  that 
it  is  of  a  good  and  proper  fubftance  to  be  abated. 

A  Cataraft  is  cured  two  ways,  by  ordinary  Remedies,  or  Prep.arati^ 
by  Chirurgery:  The  former  niay  fucceed  at  its  beginning;  but  on  of  the 
when  this  Difeafe  is  confirm’d,  nothing  but  Chirurgery  can  Patient* 
compafs  that  end.  When  it  begins,  we  may  hinder  its  en- 
creafe  by  a  fober  and  drying  Regimen  of  Living,  by  Bleedings 
and  Purgings,  by  the  application  of  Cupping-Glafles,  Blifters* 

Cauftics  or  Setons,  and  by  the  ufe  of  Mafticatories,  or  Carmi¬ 
native  and  Digeftive  Powders.  The  conjundt  Matter,  that 
that  which  begins  to  appear  in  the  Eye  in  the  form  of  a  Mill* 
is  commonly  diffipated  by  Collyria ,  actenuant,  inciiive  and  dif 
folvent  Powders  :  Very  warm  Pigeons  Blood  drop’d  into  the 
Eye  is  very  good ;  ’tis  {aid  that  the  Breath  of  an  Infant  which 
has  chew’d  Anis  or  Fennel,  being  forc’d  into  this  Organ,  proves 
efficacious  towards  the  diflblving  of  the  morbific  Matter,  or 
flopping  its  progrefs.  Pabricim  liilimm  invented  a  little  Glafs 
Viol  to  hold  a  Liquor  on  the  Eye  ;  its  Figure  is  Oval,  to  adjuft: 
it  to  that  part,  and  it  has  a  paffige  at  the  top,  through  which, 
when  ’tis  appiy’d  to  the  Eye,  the  Liquor  with  which  we  would 
bath  the  Part,  is  powred,  and  two  strings  to  tye  it  behind  the 
Head  in  order  to  keep  it  faft  on  the  Eye;  He  pretended  by  this 
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Method  to  diflolve  the  Humours  which  might  have  fbak’d  into 
the  Membranes,  and  diffipate  a  CataradI  at  its  beginning:  Yoti 
have  the  Figure  of  it  reprefented  at  the  Letter  Z. 

If  by  the  ufe  of  all  thefe  as  well  general  as  particular  Reme¬ 
dies,  we  cannot  deftroy  the  CataradL  we  let  it  ripen  of  it  felf 
without  doing  any  thing  ro  it,  and  wait  ’till  ’tis  grown  firm 
enough  to  bear  the  Inftrument  which  mutt  confume  itj  which 
we  perform,  duly  conlidering  what  is  to  be  done  before,  du¬ 
ring,  and  after  the  Operation. 

Before  the  Operation  is  refolv’d  on,  the  firft  thing  we  are  to 
think  on  is  the  choice  of  the  Time,  which  necefiity  not  very 
much  prefling^jn  this  cafe,  is  in  our  Power  :  The  Spring  or 
Autumn,*  anPthe  Wane  of  the  Moon,  are  generally  pitch'd 
upon.  We  prepare  the  Patient  by  more  or  lefs  Phlebotomy 
or  Purgation,  according  to  the  degree  of  Plenitude  in  which 
we  find  him:  The  appointed  Day,  (#hich  mull  neither  be 
windy  nor  rainy,  but  clear  and  ferenc)  being  come,  wedifpofe 
all  the  Apparatus  neceflary  to  the  Drefiing  immediatelyafterthe 
Operation ;  for,  as  for  the  Inftruments  they  are  quickly  ready, 
no  more  being  requifite  than  barely  a  Needle,  which  depends 
on  the  choice  of  the  Operator.  If  he  difcerns  by  the  Dilation 
of  the  FupiiU,  that  the  Cataradl  does  not  flick  to  the  Uvea  > 
but  on  the  contrary  floats  and  waves  on  the  Aqueous  Hu¬ 
mour,  he  is  to  make  ufe  of  a  round  Needle  M»  big  enough  to 
avoid  cleaving  the  Cataract  too  foon,  and  to  couch  it  with 
the  greater  eafe,  by  taking  it  at  a  larger  part.  If  he  concludes 
that  it  is  fatten'd  by  the  Fibres  to  fome  parts  of  the  Uvea,  he 
is  to  take  the  Needle  N,  pointed  like  a  Lance,  to  cut  the  Fibres 
on  occafion,  and  the  more  eafily  to  dilengage  it.  Both  thefe 
Nee,dles  are  mounted  on  the  fmall  Handles  O,  P,  in  order  to 
hold  them  the  fatter. 

Situation  We  begin  the  Operation  by  caufing  the  Patient  to  fit  on  a 
of  the  Fa -  Bench  which  runs  betwixt  his  Legs,  in  a  very  clear  Place  where 
timto  the  Sun  may  come,  for  we  make  ufe  of  no  exotic  Light  in  this 
Operation.  The  Chirurgeon  in  like  manner  feats  feimfelf  on 
the  fame  Bench,  with  his  Back  to  the  Light,  and  his  Face  to¬ 
wards  that  of  the  Patient,  whofe  Head,  a  little  lean'd  back- 
Servants  wards,  isfupported  on  the  Breafl  of  a  Servant:  The  Operator 

Office*  then  fixes  a  Bolfter  and  Bandage  on  the  well  Eye,  to  prevent 

the  Patient’s  being  on  any  occafion  affrighted  j  then  taking  the 
Needle  by  its  Handle,  with  his  Right-hand,  if  the  Operation 
is  to  be  perform’d  on  the  Left- eye,  or  the  Left-hand  if  oa  the 
Manner  of  Right-eye,  he  chews  a  little  Fennel,  which  he  blows  into  that 
touching  Organ  in  order  to  excite  iome  motion  of  the  Fupiila,  and  con- 

the  Cat  a-  fequently  of  the  Cataradt,  and  as  foon  as  he  has  directed  the 

raft,  Patient  to  turn  the  Eye  towards  his  Nofe,  he  plunges  the 

Needle  into  the  Body  of  the  Eye  on  the  fide  towards  the  fmali 
Corner,  and  thrufts  that  Inftrument  forwards,  inclining  the 
handle  towards  ?h?  Temple,  *dfl  he  perceives  it  has  crofs’d  the 
>  '  Cornea 
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fcormAi  and  reach’d  the  middle  of  the  Cataract,  which  he 
feizes  at  the  upper,  part  with  the  point  of  the  Needle*  and 
couches  or  thrufts  down  below  the  Ball  of  the  Eve,  where  he 
holds  it  down  during  a  fmall  fpace  of  time*  which  if  it  ftay 
there,  the  Operation  is  finifh’d  :  But  if  it  flies  up  again  as  fcon 
as  let  loofe,  it  mult  be  again  thruft  down  with  the  fame  Nee¬ 
dle,  and  prefled  yet  harder,  to  prevent  its  riling  again  any 
more  If  after  all  our  Precaution,  in  order  to  difcover  the 
Nature  of  the  Cataract,  it  prove  La&eous,  and  as  fbon  as  we 
have  touch’d  it,  it  opens  and  divides,  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  Needle  which  runs  through  it  as  though  'twere  milk  Curds, 
by  turning  the  Inflrrument  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  the 
Chirurgeon  is  to  cleave  it  into  fo  many  fmall  Particles  that  it 
may  feparate  it  felf,  carefully  avoiding  the  touching  of  the 
Uvea  Membratjp,  which  is  full  of  lmall  Veins,  fo  that  ’twill  be 
difficult  to  efcape  the  opening  of  fome  one  of  them  which  will 
occafion  the  effufion  of  fome  drops  of  Blood,  which  will  caufe 
a  Hypopyon.  If  the  Cataradb  be  of  a  diredt  contrary  Nature, 
and  is  fo  hard  that  the  Needle  at  the  touch  of  it  makes  a  noife 
as  though  it  grated  againfl;  Parchment,  and  the  Fibres  fo  ftrong 
that  it  rebounds  like  a  Drawbridge,  we  are  then  to  raife  it  up 
with  the  Needle  by  the  lower  part  of  it,  which  regards  the 
under  Eye- lid,  and  rolling  it  about  the  Needle,  with  a  fpring 
turn  it  upfide  down  all  at  once.  The  Operation  being  finifh’d, 
we  withdraw  the  Needle,  and  ufually  fhew  the  Patient  two 
Glafles,  in  one  of  which  is  red  Wine,  and  the  other  Water,  and 
if  he  can  diftinguifh  the  Colours,  we  are  fur e  that  the  Opera¬ 
tion  is  well  perform’d  :  Some  Phyficians  deny  this  Evidence, 
but  ’tis  the  practical  one. 

After  the  Operation,  we  lay  on  the  Eye  a  defenfative  Plai-  Drifting 
Her  Qj  compofed  of  Whites  of  Eggs,  and  Plantain,  Rofie  and  after  the 
Night- fhade  Waters,  and  laying  withal  on  the  Temple  the  Operation, 
aflringent  Plaifler  R,  to  prevent  Fluxion,  we  apply  the  two 
Bolfiers  S,  T,  dipp’d  in  refrefhing  Waters,  one  to  the  Eye,  and 
the  other  to  the  Temple,  and  over  them  a  Bandage  which  co¬ 
vers  both  Eyes.  We  immediately  put  the  Patient  to  Bed, 
where  he  mull  lye  on  his  Back  for  fome  Days,  with  his  Head 
raifed  indifferently  high;  we  bleed  him  in  the  Evening,  and  keep 
his  Belly  open.  He  mull:  neither  fpeak,  nor  take  any  folk!  %efn-men 
Nourifhment,  for  fear  the  chewing  fhould  either  occafion  the  ^ 
railing  of  the  Cataract,  or  the  falling-  of  a  Flux  on  the  Eye  : 

We  are  not  to  make  him  open  his  Eye  ’till  three  Days  after¬ 
wards,  though  we  are  oblig’d  to  change  the  Remedies  often, 
left  drying  they  might  hurt  that  Organ  by  their  hardnefs. 

Whilft  we  are  changing  them,  the  Light  is  to  be  plac’d  be¬ 
hind  the  Patient’s  Head,  that  he  may  not  be  incommoded  by 
the  Cataradf ;  and  the  Drefling  is  to  be  perform'd  without  mo¬ 
ving  his  Head.  To  conclude,  he  mult  keep  himfclf  very  Hill, 
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and  the  Light  out  of  his  Chamber  before  the  Symptoms  are 

pafs’d  over-  .  .  _ 

OfthoEx  We  mutt  not  forget  an  Operation  wh.ch  offers  every  Day; 
tlmm  ef’tis  the  ExtraSion  of  exotic  Bodies  entred  the  Eye.  The  a  - 
Z'  C  Col  rurgeon  is  frequently  applied  to  when  the  Patient  has  had  all 
tl,  Loot  done  to  him  that  can.  by  rubbing  and  blowing  into  the  Eye, 
fl  J.  the  Pain  which  he  feels  forcing  him  to  Uefire  a  fpeedy  help  : 

To  give  which  we  turn  out  one  or  other  of  the  Eye-lids,  and 
J  endeavour  to  difcover  the  exotick  Body,  in  order  to  force  it 

out  with  the  fmall  Inftrument  X.  If  we  cannot  fee  it,  we 
are  to  make  a  fmall  Bath  for  the  Eye,  obliging  the  Patient  to 
lye  down,  and  pouring  into  the  great  Corner  a  little  warm 
Water,  which  coming  out,  after  having  walk'd  the  Ball  of  the 
Eye,  may  draw  along  with  it  the  dirt  or  fmall  fpark  which  oc- 
cafioifd  the  Pain:  And  if  we  cannot  get  it  out  this  way,  we 
fallen  to  a  Sprig  of  Birch  a  fmall  bit  of  very  fin^punge  Y,  and 
fweep  with  it  all  the  tore-part  of  the  Body  of  the  Eye,  in  order 
with  the  Spurge  fecurely  to  bring  away  whatever  was  got 
under  the  Eye-lids.  Which  done,  the  Patient  will  mftantly  be 
at  safe  ;  and  then  we  make  ufe  of  Collyria  and  refreshing  Wa¬ 
ters  to  prevent  the  Inflammation  which  may  enfue. 


Figure 
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Figure  XXXVI*  the  CORNERS  of 

the  EYES. 


OF  the  three  Operations  which  the  Chirurgeon  performs  The  Opera- 
on  the  Corners  of  the  Eyes,  the  firft  is  the  Eccanthis*  tgiS  ira_ 
which  term  is  deriv’d  from  Ec,  without,  and  Canthos ,  the  Cer -  ^ don  the 
mr  of  the  Eye,  to  exprefs  that  the  Difeafe  which  anfwers  to  it  is  rbrners  of 
a  flefhy  Excrefcence  which  comes  in  the  great  Angle  of  the  Eye.  //;5  £yCSa  J 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  the  one  indolent,  reddhh,  tender  ^  ^ 

and  gentle,  eafi'y  fubmitting  to  stomim>n  Remedies ;  and  the 
other,  which  is  painful,  lead -colour’d,  malignant,  and  obfii- 
nately  refilling  all  Remedies,  is  only  cur’d  by  Operation.  Au¬ 
thors  afiign  three  principal  Caufes  of  this  Difeafe,*  Firfl,  a  me- 
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lancholic  Humour,  which  encreafes  and  hardens  J:he  fubftance 
of  the  Flefh  of  the  above-mentioned  place,  and  renders  it  as 
it'  were  warty.  Secondly,  An  Hyprfarcofis,  the  Etymology 
of  which  Word  is  Hyper,  above  or  exceffivdy,  and  Sarccein  to 
produce  Flefh,  by  reafon  that  this  led ifpofition  fometimes  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  a  negle&ed  or  ill  drds’d  Ulcer  in  that  part,  which 
comes  to  be  fill'd  up  with  Superfluous  Flcfh.  Thirdly,  a  re- 
mainder  of  the  Tterygwn,  which  being  neither  cut,  nor  con- 
fum’d*  prows  and  hardens  in  tba?  manner. 

In  order  to  the  Cure,  of  the  fir  ft  Species  of  Lccmthu,  we 
are  to  confume  the  Excrefcence  with  burnt  Allom,  calcin’d  Ver- 
dipreafe,  red  Mercury,  or  Spirit  of  Vitriol  }  but  the  fecond, 
which  is  hard,  intradable  and  malignant,  muft  be  removed  by 
Inciiion,  To  perform  which,  with  the  Needle  A  we  run  tne 
Thread  B,  thro’  a-crofs  this  Flefb,  in  oroer  tc^raife  it,  and  by 
that  means  to  cut  it  with  the  Knife  C,  clofe  fd  the  Glandule, 
carefully  avoiding  the  touching  of  the  Lachrymal-dud,  which 
eoes  into  the  No'ftrili  for  if  it  flop  in  cicatrifing,  the  Lymph* 
which  inceflantly  moiftens  the  Eye,  and  becomes  tne  cauie  oi 
Tears,  when  extraordinarily  prefs’d  in  its  filtrating  near  or  a- 
bout  ■  theft  Organs,  not  being  able  any  longer  to  continue  m 
its  former  courfe,  runs  down  the  Cheeks,  and  occahons  a  con¬ 
tinual  Weeping  or  Flux  of  Tears. 

The  fecond  is  the  Anchylops ,  deriv’d  from  An  eh  2 ,  near,  and 
Ops  an  Lye,  in  Latin  Abfceffiu  Ocularis  3  that  is,  a  Tumour, 
or  an  Abfcefs  not  yet  open,  fituate  betwixt  tne  great  corner 
of  the  Fye,  and  the  Nofe,  and  form’d  from  a  thick  glutinous 
Humour,  almoft  like  that  contain’d  in  that  Species  of  Cancers 
call’d  Wolves,  which  augments  and  ripens  by^  flow  degrees, 
and  with  an  eafie  and  light  Pain:  To  cure  it„iuppofing  gene¬ 
ral  Remedies  to  have  been  firft  made  ufe  of,  we  apply  to  the 
Tumour,  at  its  beginning,  Deficcatives  and  Aftringents,  to  mp- 
p.  refs,  confume  and  dry  up /he  Humour  gather  dm  that  part, 
if  -  the  Tumour  continues,  and  by  its  liipervemng  Redneis  and 
Inflammation  convinces  us  that  it  tends  to  Suppuration,  we  are 
too  open  it  with  the  Lancet  D,  and  if  we  believe  that  the  Mat- 
■ter  is  inclos’d  in  a  Cyflis  or  Veficule,  we  are  to.  feparate  it,  or 
confume  it  with  Trechisks  de  Miw,  or  precipitated  Mercury, 
in  older  to  cieanfe  and  cicatrife  the  Wound  :  We  are  to  take 
Notice,  that  as  foon  as  this  Tumour  is  open,  it  exchanges  its 
Name  of  Anchyieps,  for  that  of  Mptys,  which  expreffes  the 
Indiipofition  which  I  am  going  to  treat  on,  and  the  Ope.aaon 
which  I  htali  immediately  lay  before  you, 

The  third  is  the  M giiops,  winch  term  is  denv  d  from  Atx, 
a  Gnat,  and  Ops  an  Eye;  from  the  Eyes  of  that  Animal  being 
very  &bwft  to  this  Diilemper,  which  is  what  we  call  a  L»- 
chrimd  E’M*,  which  is  a  ftnall  callous  and  deep  Ulcer  in  the 
great  corner  of  the  Eye,  at  the  place  of  the  fituatior ■  of the  L«~ 
%rymal  Glandule,  which  is  nothing  but  a  fat  flefoyPurie,  inter- 
fpers’d  with  feveral  almoft  imperceptible  Glandules,  i  ms  Ul- 
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cer  always  begins  with  a  fmall  Abfcefs  in  that  place,  where 
the  Matter  which  putrefies  foon  taints  the  Bone,  by  reafon 
there  is  but  a  fmall  fpace  betwixt  it  and  the  Skin,  and  being 
more  fpungy  than  other  Bones,  it  rots  fooner.  If  at  firft, 
when  an  Abfcefs  appears  at  the  corner  of  the  Eye,  the  Patients 
would  fuffer  it  to  fee  pierced,  the  Fiftula  might  be  avoided; 
but  for  fear  of  a  Scar  remaining  in  the  Face  after  cicatrifing, 
he  defers  it  ’till  it  breaks  it  felf;  the  two  very  Melancholy  Con- 
lequences  of  which  are,  tha*-  the  continuance  of  the  Matter 
there  gives  time  to  putrify  the  bone;  and  the  other,  that  it 
makes  fuch  a  fmall  Orifice  in  the  Skin,  that  we  cannot  convey 
the  Medicaments  neceflary  to  cleanfe  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Ulcer,  io  that  continually  excudating  without  intermiffion  the 
Fiftula  is  fed,  ’till  the  Operation  cures  ir. 

Of  thefe  Fibula’s  feme  are  open  within,  and  the  other  with-  &{ffermc 
out:'  The  firft  proceed  from  a  fluggifh  Humour  on  which  the  out* 
fide  forms  but  a  fmall  Tumour  no  bigger  than  a  Pen,  which  > 

being  prefled  by  the  Finger,  caffs  into  the  Eye,  I  would  fay  he-  J " 
twixt  Eye  lids,  a  ferous  and  fometimes  vifeous  and  white  Sa¬ 
nies.  The  other  are  produc’d  from  an  a&ive  and  hot  Matter, 
which  in  corrupting  growing  fharp,  eats  the  Bone  which  is 
thin  and  porous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuffidently  makes  its 
way  cut  to  run  continually  ’till  we  dry  up  its  fourep.  Whqn 
they  are  old,  they  wafte  and  leffen  the  Eye;  the  Cavies  com¬ 
monly  corrodes  and  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Bones  of  theNofe, 
which  renders  the  Breath  ftrong  and  {linking,  and  the  Cure 
very  difficult.’  But  when  the  Fiftula  is  recent,  and  its  Orifice 
diftant  from  the  Ball  of  the  Eye,  it  affords  hope  of  Succefs  in 
its  Cure,  either  by  Remedies  or  Operation. 

In  loth  ways  of  curing  thefe  Lacrymal  Fiftula’s,  we  are  to  qc  tj0B 
prepare  the  Bodies  by  a  regular  way  of  Living,  Bleedings,  Pur-  rLre 
giags.  Cuppings  and  Veficcatories.  If  we  would  make  ufe  of 
the  gent  left  way,  which  is  that  of  Medicaments,  we  are  to 
take  different  methods  with  that  which  is  only  open  withift- 

fide,  from  thole  to  be  obierv’d  with  that  which  is  open 
without. 

When  there  is  but  a  fmall  Eminence  without,  and  prefling 
it  we  find  that  the  Matter  which  forms  it  runs  into  the  Eye, 
we  nave  reafon  to  believe  that  Matter  to  be  kind  and  gentle,, 
and  that  his  not  acrimonious  enough  to  force  the  Skin,  and 
make  it  left  an  Ifitie  cut  that  way;  and  when  it  cannot  pierce 
the  Skin,  we  have  alfo  reafon  to  believe  that  it  has  not  been 
able  to  eat  into  the  Periofieum,  and  that  the  Bone  is  not  unco¬ 
ver  d,  it  being  probable  that  this  Matter  may  have  gather’d 
in  a  little  Purfe  betwixt  the  Skin  and  the  Pericranium,  with¬ 
out  occafioning  any  Indifpoiition,  attended  with  very  pernici¬ 
ous  Confequences.  In  this  cafe,  all  that  is  neceffary  to  the 
Cure,  is  for  the  Chirurgson  to  hinder  the  gathering  of  the 
Matter  in  that  vacuity,  which  has  been  fuccefsfully  done  by 
hippie  Compreflion,  by  which  I  have  cured  fcyeral,  dpecialiy 
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Children.  1  lay  a  little  T)laider  of  burnt  Gems  on  the  Tumour, 
and  over  that  a  fmall  Triangular  Bolder  of  the  thicknefs  of 
hah' an  Inch-  to  fill  up  the  corner  of  the  Eye,  and  over  that 
a  noth  -r  of  the  fame  Ibape  and  thicknefs,  but  fomewhat  larger, 
having  dipt  them  both  in  a  deficcative  Water,  then  I  cover  all 
with  a  narrow  circular  Band,  which  tightening  the  Bolfters  on 
the  little  Bag,  prevents  the  Humour  gathering  any  more,  and 
glues  in  the  Vacuity,  provided  this  courfe  be  continued  for 
fome  Months. 

It  the  Fiftula  is  open  on  the  outfide,  and  we  intend  to  at¬ 
tempt  its  Cure  by  Medicaments,  we  are  to  begin  with  dilating 
it  to  the  bottom  with  Gentian  Root,  or  prepar’d  Spunge,  af¬ 
ter  which  the  Chirurgeon  cleanfes  it  with  the  Unguent u,m  Apo~ 
ftelorum,  Unguent um  Mgypiacum,  or  pulveris’d  Mercury,  If 
the  Bone  be  rotted,  we  are  to  touch  it  with  fome  dregs  of 
Oyl  of  Sulphur,  or  Oyl  or  Vitriol,  foak5d  into  a^Very  little  bit 
of  Cotton,  which  being  laid  on  the  Bone,  will  put  a  dop  to 
its  corrupting,  but  withal  taking  care  to  put  the  Patient  to  but 
little  Paio  with  thefe  Ingredients,  for  fear  of  drawing  on  a 
Eow  the  Fluxion  i  to  all  the  circumjacent  parts  we  are  to  apply  feveral 
neighbour -  Bolders  moiden’d  in  refrefhing  Waters,  after  which  the  Ulcer 
tng  parti  to  will  cleaofe,  dry,  and  cicatriie,  purfuaat  to  the  common  Me- 
ie  treated.  ’  thods. 

All  Pra&icioners  agree  the  mod  certain  and  expeditious  Cure 
of  the  Lachrymal  F iftula  to  be  the  adtual  Cautery,  with  which 
they  touch  the  Bone,  in  order  to  exfoliate  it;  but  this  Opera¬ 
tion  being  an  extreme  nice  one,  and  in  order  to  its  being  well 
perform'd,  requiring  a  dexterity  and  addrefs  acquir’d  by  a  deep 
Reflection  and  long  PraCHce,  we  fhall  now,  as  we  have  al¬ 
ready  done  in  other  Cafes,  examine  wkh  attention  what  is  to 
be  provided  and  performed  before  the  came  riling  of  the  Bone, 
what  obferv’d  in  doing  it*  and  the  neceflary  Condudt  after¬ 
wards. 

Before  we  bring  the  Fire  to  the  Bone,  we  examine  fird  whe¬ 
ther  there  is  any  external  Orifice,  or  whether,  if  there  he,  his 
large  enough,  if  there  be  none,  we  are  to  make  one ;  and  in 
Trepstml  cafe  it  be  too  little,  it  mud  be  enlarged;  To  which  end,  fome 
ons  andpre-  Authors,  with  Thevenin ,  will  have  us  apply  a  potential  Caute- 
cautions  CY  betwixt  the  Eye  and  the  Nofe,  as  far  from  the  Eye  as  pof- 
m  Came-  taking  care  tiiat  we  den’t:  cut  the  Ligament  of  the  great 

~  Cant  hut,  or  corner  of  the  Eye  (which  will  occafion  Squinting, 
-*  or  make  the  Patient  blear-ey’d ; )  and  that  in  making  a  fmall 
Scarification  on  the  Scan  we  dilate  the  Fidula  to  the  bottom, 
that  it  may  be  fitted  to  admit  the  actual  Cautery.  But  other 
Writers,  oil  a  better  Foundation  in  my  Opinion,  diredf  us  to 
open  this  Fidula  with  the  ftreight  lucifion  Knife  E,  making  a 
fmall  Orifice  in  the  form  .of  a  Credent,  in  order  to  keep  clear 
of  the  juncture  of  the  two  Eye- lids,  and  to  carry  the  Incifion 
to  the  uncover’d  bare  Bone,  to  which  they  apply  the  fmafj 

f  Stop- 
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^topples  of  dry  Lint  FF,^toabforb  the  Blood  and  Humidities* 
afterwards  laying  on  the  reft  of  the  Apparatus,  in  order  to  ap¬ 
ply  the  hot  Iron  the  next  Day. 

The  Hour  then  being  come,  and  all  things  in  readmefs  fo? 

Cauterifing,  the  Patient  muft  be  feated  in  an  eafie  Elbow- 
Chair,  provided  with  a  fide  leaning  Place  for  his  Head,  and 
then  we  are  to  take  off*  the  Apparatus,  in  order  to  fearch  it 
with  the  Probe  G,  whether  the  Bone  be  perfectly  uncover’d  j 
then  with  a  Bolfter  H,  and  a  Band  I,  we  cover  the  other  Eye, 
that  the  Patient  may  not  have  any  apprehenfion  of  the  Fire: 

Then  we  lay  on  the  Eye  next  the  Fiftulathe  Bolfter  IC,  wetted 
in  refrigerating  Waters,  which  reaches  over  the  Temple,  be¬ 
ing  peirc’d  at  the  Place  where  the  Fiftulais.  This  Bolfter  is  to 
be  large,  to  prevent  hurting  the  Operator,  and  wetted  to  keep 
the  Fire  from  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  Probe  G,  which 
we  again  thr'fjft:  into  the  Wound,  ferves  to  guide  to  the 
Eone  a  (mail  Infundibulum,  or  Funnel  L,  with  a  handle  M,  by 
which  ’tis  held  in  the  Left  Hand.  We  withdraw  the  Probe 
after  having  fixed  the  Funnel,  into  the  hole  of  which  we  infert 
a  falfe  Tent  of  Lint  N,  to  dry  up  the  little  quantity  of  moi- 
fture  which  may  have  (bak’d  into  the  bottom  of  the  Wound, 
and  the  Bone  then  dry,  with  the  Right  Hand  we  thruft  rhe 
a&ual  Cautery,  or  Cauterifing  Iron  O,  red  hot  into  the  Cavi¬ 
ty  of  the  Funnel  to  the  Bone,  leaning  lightly  on  it:  If  we 
think  the  firft  -did  not  make  a  fufficient  Imprefiion  on  the  Bone, 
to  dififipate  ail  the  Humidities  which  have  penetrated  it,  we 
then  apply  a  fecond  Cautery  F  j  for  which  reafon  we  are  al¬ 
ways  to*iay  two  in  the  Chafing- Difh,  full  of  Fire  to  be 
heated.  We  then  draw  out  th$  Funnel,  whole  ufe  is  not  only 
to  conduct  the.  a&aal  Cauteries,  but  to  Ipare  the  Patient  the 
painful  feeling  of  a  burning  Fire. 

The  Cauterifing  being  perform’d,  we  fluff  up  the  Wound  ^r6JTinS 
with  fmall  Buttons,  or  Stopples  of  Lint,  above  which  we  lay  a  the  Wc$nd» 
K  fmall  Plaiftcr  of  Cerufe  R,  of  a  fhspe  adapted  to  the  part,  co¬ 
vering  the  Eye  with  a  defenfative  Plaifter,  and  laying  over  that 
a  triangular  Bolfter,  with  the  ufual  Band  for  the  Lachrymal 
Fiftula  T.  In  the  future  Drefting,  we  are  to  take  care  that 
the  Flefh  does  not  grow  again  too  faft,  and  cover  the  Bone  a- 
gain  before  ’tis  exfoliated  j  by  reafon  that  growing  over  the 
burnt  part,  it  injures  the  found  place,  and  when  they  join  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  to  be  feparated  by  Exfoliation,  we  are  then 
to  confume  this  Flefh  with  the  above* mention’d  Powders  and 
Oyntments.  When  we  believe  this  Separation  of  the  Bone  to 
be  made,  which  does  not  always  fenfibly  appear,  but  which 
we  may  ftcurely  enough  conjecture  by  a  good/  Flefti  coming 
over,  and  {ticking  faft  to  the  Bone,  we  then  fuffer  the  Wound  of  two  lefs 
to  heal,  and  bring  it  to  cicatrife.  important, 

I  fhall.  Gentlemen,  conclude  this  Demonftrafiofi  with  two  butfre - 
Operations  which  fall  under  our  Subject,  and  tho5  inconfidera-  quern  op*- 
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blc,  they  not  requiring  the  utmoft  Induftry  of  the  Chirurgeon; 
are  yet  very  advantageous ;  the  one  is  the  preventing  Childrens 
Squinting,  and  the  other  the  fixing  in  a  Giafs  Eye  in  the  place 
of  a  natural  one  which  is  loft. 

Children  fquint  either  naturally  when  they  bring  this  Vice 
into  the  World  with  them,  or  accidentally  by  lying  in  a  falfe 
Light,  which  glances  in  upon  them  at  the  fide,  inftead  of 
which  the  Cradle  fhould  always  be  placed  with  the  Feet  to¬ 
wards  the  Window  in  the  Day  time,  and  oppofite  to  the  Can¬ 
dle  at  Night*  for  they  are  always  fure  to  turn  their  Eyes  to¬ 
wards  the  Light,  fo  that  by  an  ill  fimation  of  their  Bed,  the 
Mufcles  contract  the  ill  habit  of  drawing  the  Body  of  the  Eye 
unequally.  When  we  perceive  this  defect  in  Children,  we 
are  to  provide  againft  it  by  making  ufe  of  the  Spectacles  v, 
which  dire<ft  their  Eyes,  and  accuftom  them  to  look  direCtly 
on  each  object,  by  keeping  them  in  a  parallel  filiation  to  them. 
Thefe  Spectacles  are  of  Ebony,  and  excavated  in  the  middle  of 
the  fide,  which  is  placed  againft  the  Eyes,  and  pierc’d  with  a 
little  hole,  where  lbmetimes  a  fmall  Giafs  is  fix’d,  which  pre- 
ferves  thefe  Organs  which  are  to  be  provided  with  thefe  Spe¬ 
ctacles  both  Night  and  Day  for  fome  Tears,  if  we  would  fe- 
curely  fet  right  a  Sight  which  has  long  ftray’d. 

Tho’  the  making  and  application  of  Glais  Eyes  feem  at 
prefent  to  be  the  bufinefs  of  Oculifts,  ’tis  yet  a  Chirurgical 
Operation  comprehended  in  the  fourth  Species  of  that  Art 
called  Trojibefis ,  which  adds  to  Nature  what  ir  is  deficient  in. 
When  a  Perfon  has  loft  an  Eye  by  any  Accident  whatfoever, 
we  caufe  to  be  made  of  Chryftal  thofe  two  X  and  Y,  of  the 
fame  Figure  with  the  remaining  Eye,  and  alftra  little  larger, 
they  being  to  be  fix’d  betwixt  the  Eye-lid  to  hold  them.  They 
are  to  be  painted  of  the  fame  Colour  with  the  natural  one*  and 
bak’d  in  a  Furnace,  as  is  the  painted  Giafs  in  Church- Win¬ 
dows.  When  the  Artificial  Eye  is  well  fixed,  it  looks  like  the 
other,  except  that  it  cannot  move  itfelf,  unlefs  only  when  the 
Body  of  the  Blind  Eye  is  not  very  much  wafted  and  ftirunk* 
for  then  we  difeern  forne  Motion  which  depends  on  that  of 
the  Ball  of  the  Eye  on  which  ’tis  placed.  Thofe  who  make 
ufe  of  thefe  Eyes  are  obliged  to  have  feveral  in  referve,  be¬ 
ta  ufe  they  may  fall  or  break.  By  means  of  thefe  Artificial  Eyes 
we  correCt  a  {hocking  Deformity  fo  well,  thatas  they  are  now 
made,  we  muft  look  very  nicely  before  we  difeover  Art  to 
have  repair’d  that  Natural  Deficiency. 
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Of  the  POLYPUS. 

Gentlemen, 

[Hough  ’tis  true,  the  whole  Chirurgical  Art  Of  the  end 
rnrazMm  has  no  other  end,  than  to  preferve  or  re-  of  Chirm - 
eftablifh  Man  in  the  juft  Proportion  of  all  *ery. 
the  Parts  of  his  Body  ,*  yet  ’tis  with  regard*  ' 
to  this  Part  principally  that  ’tis  obliged  to 
redouble  its  Application,  and  engage  all  its 
Addrefs,  to  preferve  in  the  Face  that  Perfe¬ 
ction  which  it  received  from  the  Author  of  Nature.  This 
Part,  tho’  the  Image  of  God,  is  not  kfs  attacked  by  Diieafes 
than  the  reft  of  the  Body  5  whence  it  is  that  it  furnifhes  out 
as  numerous  a  Train  of  Occaiions  of  exercihng  our  Indufcry  : 

And  the  Operations  which  regard  the  Face  requiring  a  greater 
Nicety,  than  thofe  performed  on  other  Parts,  I  fhall  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  demonftrate  them  to  you  with  all  poflible  Exa&nefs, 
snd  they  will  make  up  the  whole  of  our  prefent  Entertain- 
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The  Operations  performed  on  the  Face  are  fo  numerous  and 
various,  that  it’s  impotTible  to  compafs  them  all  in  one  Day  \ 
and  though  we  yefterday  explain’d  both  thofe  of  the  Eyes  and 
Head,  you  will  find  the  Remainder  will  fuffiee  to  fill  this 
Day’s  Demonfiration.  I  fhall  begin  with  thofe  of  the  Nofe, 
The  Etymologies  derive  Polypus  from  the  two  Greek  Words 
Tolyt  many,  and  Tons  a  Foot ;  by  reafon  that  the  Flefh  which 
forms  this  Malady  is  like  the  Sea-Fifh  call’d  a  Polypus,  having 
many  Roots  which  referable  the  Feet  of  that  Fifh  $  whence 
the  Latins  have  given  it  the  Name  of  Multipedes. 

’T.is  a  flefhy,  fungous  and  fuperfluous  Excrefcence,  which 
forms  it  felf,  and  grows  in  the  middle  of  the  Noftriis,  and  in¬ 
commodes  the  Refpiratioru  The  Polypus  commonly  fixes  on 
the  EthmoideSj  or  Os  Cribrofum ,  and  frequently  the  bony  or 
grifily  Parts  of  the  Nofe;  which  being  fpungy  are  more  apt 
to  produce  it,  than  the  proper  Bones  of  that  Organ  apd  the 
Ethmoides,  which  are  of  a  harder  Subfiance. 

Its  Original  The  Polypus  frequently  fucceeds  the  Ozosna,  and  thofe  Ul¬ 
cers  of  the  Nofe  which  are  caufed  by  the  Flux  of  Acrimonious 
and  Melancholic  Humours,  which  having  corroded  the  Mem¬ 
brane  with  which  thofe  ofleous  Parts  abovementioned  are  co¬ 
vered,  make  room  for  that  Flefh  to  engender  and  grow  daily  5 
and  that  the  more  eafily,  becaufe  ’tis  impoffible  to  reach  them 
<<r.  ?  with  any  Medicaments,  which  otherwife  might  confume  them 
Difficulty  at  beginning.  The  excefiive  Humidity  which  falls  on  that 
of  its  Cure.  in  Conjunction  with  a  crude  and  pituitous  Blood,  help 
to  feed  it  :  This  Blood  not  being  qualified  to  produce  found 
Flefh,  and  be  transformed  into  the  Subfiance  of  the  Parts,  fills 
the  Pores  of  the  grifijy  Parts  of  the  Nofe,  where  meeting 
with  fome  ends  of  the  Fibres  of  the  mucous  Membrane  out 
of  their  Contexture,  it  animates' it,  and  forms  it  into  a  Poly¬ 
pus,  which  it  foments  and  ftimulafes  to  that  degree,  that  this 
Excrefcence  not  only  fills  the  Noftriis,  but  fhews  it  felf  in  the 
Mouth  behind  the  Epiglottis ,  and  fometimes  extends  fo  far,  as 
to  defeend  into  the  Afpera-arteria,  when  it  endangers  the  Suf¬ 
focation  of  the  Patient  whilfi  afleep,  if  due  Gare  be  not  ta¬ 
ken. 

Some  Polypi  fo  fill  the  Noftriis,  that  the  Nofe  becomes  hard 
,  and  fehirsheus ;  when  the  Patient  breaths  only  at  his  Mouth, 
and  that  with  much  Pain,  and  a  Noife  as  though  he  footed. 
When  both  Nofirils  are  thus  wholly  flopp’d,  this  Difeafe  is  ai¬ 
med:  incurable  ;  becaufe  this  Obftrudtion,  which  hinders  the 
Pafiage  of  the  Air  fo  necefiary  to  Life,  is  lodged  very  deep, 
and  sprouts  out  in  numerous  Branches.  ’Tis  faid  that 
t  Horfes  are  very  fubjedl  to  this  Difiemper,  which  renders  them 

broken  winded. 

The  pitui -  If  we  cafi  our- Eyes  on  the  Stru<9:ure  of  the  interior  Mem- 
totis  Mem-  brane  of  the  Nofe,  we  (hail  find  it  to  have  a  large  fhare  in  the 
bran v  dif-  Generation  of  the  Polypus,  it  being  very  capable  of  affording  a 
jo  fed  to  "  Foundation 
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Foundation  and  Matter  to  thefe  Excrefcencies,  being  thick, 
fpungy,  porous,  and  imbued  with  a  vifcous  Humour,  which 
it  feparates  from  the  Blood  by  the  natural  Texture  of  its  Fi¬ 
bres,  and  the  Configuration  of  its  Pores,  which  vert  much 
contribute  to  the  Formation  of  this  fungous  and  fuperfluous 
Flefh. 

To  come  at  a  clear  Idea  of  its  Generation,  we  need  only  con- 
jfider  that  the  Blood  may  be  charg’d  with  vifcous  Parts,  by  the 
ufe  of  certain  indigefted  Aliments,  or  by  the  Deficiency  of 
the  natural  Fermentations  and  Filtrations  ;  fo  that  thefe  clog¬ 
ging  Particles  not  being  able  to  follow  the  other  Principles  of 
that  Humour,  quit  them}  above  all  other  places,  in  thofe  of 
the  Cavities  of  the  Nofe,  where  there  are  very  few  Organs 
to  accelerate  their  Courfe:  Thefe  mucous  Humours  then  accu¬ 
mulating  in  the  Membrane,  which  covers  the  interior  Part  of 
the  Noftrils,  fwell^  it,  dilating  its  Veflels  and  Glands  as  much 
as  its  Fibres  are  ftimulated  to  extend  themfelves  by  the  Xrrifa- 
tion  of  this  Matter  which  ferments  and  lharpens  by  its  Conti¬ 
nuance  there. 

We  obferve  five  forts  of  Polypi.  The  firft  being  like  a  fun-  l*s  various 
gous  and  foft  Membrane,  refembles  a  relaxed  Uvula ;  it  fattens  Species. 
on  the  Cartilage,  in  the  middle  of  the  Nofe,  and  fills  it  with 
a  tenacious  and  pituitous  Humour.  The  fecond  is  a  whitifli 
round  Eminence,  which  is  foft  when  we  touch  it}  it  proceeds 
from  fiegmatic  Blood,  and  grows  infenfibly  ’till  it  occupies  the 
whole  Cavity  of  one  Noftril,  and  fometimes  Ihofe  of  both. 

The  third  is  a  harder  Flefh,  whofe  Colour  is  brown,  a  little  pain¬ 
ful,  engendred  by  agrofs,  melancholick  Blood }  which,  for  want 
of  being  diluted  by  the  Lympha »  is  almott  fcorch  d.  The 
fourth  is  a  hard  Tumour,  like  dried  fmoak’d  Flefh  ;  and  when 
touch’d,  founds  as  though  we  ftruck  on  a  folid  Body;  it  is  in- 
fenfible,  and  may  be  rank’d  amongft  the  confirm’d  Schirrhi. 

The  fifth  confifts  of  one  or  feveral  Carcinomatous  Tumours 
fixed  to  the  Cartilage  of  the  Nofe,  and  produced  from  a  me¬ 
lancholic  and  adutt  Blood;  they  are  painful,  and  in  Nature  like 
a- Canker,  Of  all  thefe  Species,  dome  are  without  Ulceration, 
though  they  emit  a  famous  and  vifcous  Moifture  ;  and  the  o- 
ther  ulcerated  and  inceflantly  fend  out  a  foetid  and  horrible 
Sinking  Sanies. 

The  Polypus  is  known  at  Sight,  and  by  its  Symptoms.  To  Row  to 
difcover  it  by  the  Eye,  we  need  only  place  the  Patient’s  Head  know  the 
iii  a  clear  Light,  and  lean  it  backwards;  when  we  fhall  difeern  Polypus, 
a  Tumour,  which  filling  the  Nottril,  afeends  and  defeends  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Motions  of  Refpiration  ;  and  if  it  prove  diffi¬ 
cult  to  difeern  it  this  way,  with  the  Speculum-Nap  E  we  are 
to  dilate  the  Noftril,  fo  as  to  fee  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The 
Symptoms  which  attend  and  manifeftly  difcover  it,  are  the 
enlarging  of  the  Nofe  by  the  Tumour  which  it  contains,  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  refulting  from  the  Interruption  of  the 
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PafTage  of  the  Air,  whence  the  Patient  refpxres  as  though 
he  fnored*  and  always  bleeps  with  his  Mouth  open, 

Trognofiic.  The  Judgment  which  a  Chirurgeon  ought  to  make,  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  Polypes :  Thofe  which  are  Carcinomatous 
os  Canorous,  are  incurable.*  Thebe  he  will  know  by  the  hard-* 
nefs,  livid  and  Lead-colour,  foetid  Smell  of  the  Excrefcence, 
its  Adherence  to  the  OJfeous  Blades,  and  the  Pain  it  occafions. 
This  fort  oh  Polypus  is  not  to  be  touch’d;  but  thofe  which  are 
indolent,  foft,  flaccid,  white  or  reddifh  may  be  cured  ;  and 

his  in  cafe  of  this  lafl  fort  that  we  are  allowed  to  apply  the 
Operation.  f  t  J 

v*ri0US  Our  Authors  propofe  to  us  five  ways  of  performing  it  * 
wxysof  Firft,  by  Corrofion;  fecondly,  by  Cauterifing;  thirdly,  by  Li- 
operatmg,  gature  ;  fourthly,  by  Incifion  ;  and  fifthly,  by  Evulfion.  I 
lhall  ffiew  you  the  Methods  which  they  lay  before  us,  and  leave 
you  to  determine  which  is  the  beft,  f  • 

^Thefe  Writers  will  have  us  make  ufe  of  Corrofives,  in  cafe 
of  the  fdypus  being  but  fmali,  not  far  in  the  Nolb,  and  one 
wnicn  I'ucceeds  iome  Ulcers  of  that  Organ  :  To  this  end  they 
recommend  Chalcanfum »  Lime,  Orpiment,  or  Spirit  of  Vi- 
triol,  to  con fii tne  it  by  flow  Degrees* 

.  ^uteriz.ng  with  the  sdtual  and  potential  Cautery  were  an¬ 
ciently  pradbifed,  when  the  Polypus  was  advanced  to  a  midling 
Mze,  and  had  a  large  Bails.  The  Ancients  then  dilated  the  No¬ 
il*  il  with  the  Speculum' Nafi,  in  order  then  to  introduce  a 
Tube  whicn  thdy  placed  on  the  Tumour,  and  through  its  Ca¬ 
vity  conveyed  a  Fire-button,  which  burning  thatFlefb,  crifp’d 
if  as  broiling  does  a  Saufage  :  The  Scar  made  by  the  Fire  being 
fallen  off,  they  again  began  the  fame  Application,  continu¬ 
ing  on  this  Practice,  ’till  the,whc?ie  Tumour  was  confumed. 

The  Ancients  preferibe  the  Ligature  to  little  hard  Tumours 
with  fmali  Roots,  and  affirm  that  it  proves  fuccefsfui  when 
pradHfed  in  the  following  manner:  We  are  to  thread  the  great 
curve*  leaden,  or  Brafs-wire  Needle  C,  with  the  courfe  wax’d 
1  bread  B,  in  the  middle  of  which  we  are  to  make  a  flip  Knot, 
whsefa  we  are  tq  fix  at  the  end  of  the  Crow’s  Bill  Pincers  A, 
as  though  the  Ligature  was  defigned  for  the  Extremity  of  one 
of  the  Veflelsi  we  are  then  to  grafp  the  Tumour  with  the 
Crow’s  Bill,  then  flip  down  to  its  Root  the  mention’d  Knot, 
which  we  are  to  draw  tight,  after  having  pafs’d  the  Needle 
through  the  Nofe,  and  drawn  it  out  at  "the  Palate  ;  for  this 
Needle  bringing  with  it  one  of  the  Ends  of  the  Thread,  we  are 
to  draw  that  whilffc  we  hold  the  other  in  our  hand,  which  re¬ 
mains  without  the  Nofe;  and  fo  in  drawing  the  Thread  tight- 
ter,  the  Polypus  is  at  laffifeparated,  and  falls  off  from  the  Part. 

T  us  Invention  of  a  Ligature  is  well  j  but  I  fear  the  Execution 
Qf  It  IS  difficult,  •;  .if 
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Thofe  who  operate  by  Incifion  pretend  to  have  hit  on  a  Jncifton 
better  Method,  which  indeed  has  been  praCtifed  for  Peveral  jubjeffi  t© 
Ages,  and  approved  by  Guido,  and  other  Matters  of  our  An:  great  In - 
To  this  purpofe  they  have  invented  an  Inftrument  D,  which  convenient 
they  call  a  Polypicon  Spat  ion,  from  Polypfes  a  Polypus,  and  Spation  ties* 
a  Spatula,  from  its  RePemblance  to  that  Inftrument.  ’Tis 
made  purpofely  for  this  Operation,  it  has  an  Edge  bn  one  fide 
only;  they  introduce  it  into  the  Nofe  as  far  as  they  can,  and 
Hiding  its  Edge  betwixt  the  Partition  of  that  Organ,  and  the  ' 

Polypus,  they  feparate  the  la  ter,  carefully  avoiding  the  cutting 
of  the  Cartilage  at  all  which  indeed  they  can  Pearce  help,  the 
Cavity  of  the  Nofe  being  tortuous.  When  by  this  Means  they 
believe  they  have  not  cut  off  all  the  Polypus ,  they  flit  the  Wing 
of  the  Noftril  to  the  Bone  of  th  -  Nofe,  and  then  endeavour 
to  cut  off  the  Remainder  of  this  ExcrePcence  at  its  Roots  : 

The  Operation  being  performed,  with  two  or  three  Stitches 
of  the  Needle  they  fow  up  the  Part  of  the  Noftril  which 
they  flit.  Some  of  thefe  famous  PraCLcioncrs  made  ufe  of  a  Method  1 
Packthread,  in  which  they  make  Knots  about  an  Inch  diftant  praclifed  t 
from  each  other ;  and  having  run  it  through  the  Noftril,  take  by  fome • 
one  end  of  it  out  at  the  Palate,  and  drawing  the  Packthread 
fometimes  by  one  end,  and  fometimes  by  the  other,  hope,  by 
Means  of  chele  Knots,  to  difengage  the  reft  of  the  Poly¬ 
pus . 

The  fifth  way  is  by  Evulfion ;  the  Glory  of  being  the  In¬ 
venter  of  which  Fabricius  pretends  to,  and  we  muft  own  our 
Obligation  to  him,  fince  it  appears  to  be  the  beft  of  them  all. 

We  are  to  feat  the  Patient  in  a  Chair  a  little  leaning  backward, 
and  having  turned  his  Face  to  the  Light,  with  the  Speculum - 
Nafi  E,  we  may  dilate  the  Noftril,  to  make  room  to  introduce 
the  Duck’s  Bill  Pincers  F,  with  the  ends  of  which  we  pinch 
the  Polypus  as  deep  and  as  near  the  Bale  as  we  can,  then  giv¬ 
ing  it  one  or  two  turns,  and  drawing  it  gently,  we  pull  it  out 
together  with  its  Roots  >  after  which  we  Puffer  the  Nofe  to 
bleed  a  little,  to  diPcharge  and  empty  the  Part.  When  the  Pa¬ 
late  is  advanced  as  far  as  behind  the  Uvula,  this  Production 
ufuaily  follows  the  Branch  we  find  in  the  Nofe,  becaufe  both 
are  in  one  continued  piece.  But  if  that  which  fhews  it  Pelf 
behind  the  Uvula  proves  long  and  thick,  ’tis  much  better  to 
pull  the  Polypus  out  at  the  Mouth,  than  at  the  Nofe  $  this  is 
eafily  done  with  the  curve  Forceps  G,  which  we  may  thruft 
into  the  NaPal  Clefts,  which  are  longer  than  the  Cavities  of 
the  NoPe,  taking  care  that  we  don’t  pinch  the  Uvula ,  which 
is  before  the  Polypus. 

Purfiiant  to  the  DePcription  which  I  have  given  you  of  this  Precaution 
IndiPpofiiion,  you  muft  remember  that  it  has  Peveral  Feet  or 
Roots  by  which  5tis  fed*  but  by  the  four  firft  Methods  which 
I  explained  to  you,  we  take  away  only  the  Body  of  the  Tu¬ 
mour,  the  Roots  always  remaining  behind,  wherefore  we  are 

not 
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not  to  be  furpr iz’d  if  it  flioots  out  again,  the  cafe  being  the 
fame  as  with  Trees  and  Plants?  which  never  fail  to  grow  out 
when  they  are  only  broken  or  cut  even  with  the  Ground  ;  but 
never  fhoot  again  when  pluck’d  up  by  their  Roots,  Having 
thus  eradicated  the  Polypus,  we  ought  reafonably  to  conclude 
that  'twill  never  grow  again;  and  Pahric'ms  allures  us?  that  it 
never  return’d  in  thofe  on  whom  he  perform’d  this  Operation  1 
But  yet  I  am  willing  to  own  that  this  Pra£Hcioner  did  not  fre¬ 
quently  perform  this  Operation,  or  elfe  was  more  luccefsful 
than  others,  fince  we  find  fome  of  them  return  after  this  Ex¬ 
tirpation,  which  does  not  yet  hinderus  from  agreeing  that  this 
Method,  being  leaft  fubjedi  to  Relapfe,  ought  to  be  preferr’d 
to  all  others. 

Extirpa-  If  after  the  Evulfion  of  the  Polypus,  the  Patient  yet  feels 
tion  of  the  fomcthing  in  his  Nofe  which  difturbs  him.  Lid  when  looking 
remains,  into  it  we  find  fome  fmall  bit  flicking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Nofe,  with  the  Tweezers  or  Pincers,  fhap’d  like  Sciflars  H* 
which  cut  only  at  the  end,  we  take  away  the  reft  as  far  as  we 
can,  by  reafon  twill  otherwife  ferve  as  a  Rudiment  to  produce 
Dreffmg  of  others.  After  the  Operation  we  are  to  make  the  Patient  re- 
the  Patient  fpire  and  draw  through  the  Nofe  warm  Wine,  which  will 
after  Ope -  throughly  wafli  all  the  Cavities  fill’d  with  the  humid  Sanies 
ration.  which  the  Polypus  detain’d  there  ;  for  otherwife  it  would  not 
be  neceftary  to  draw  the  Wine  thus,  and  make  it  fall  into  the 
Throat,  to  fecure  us  that  the  Paflage  is  open,  for  the  Patients 
will  perceive  that  by  the  fhort  and  certain  proof  of  their  own 
feeling,  and  may  judge  of  the  free  egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the 
Air,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  can  breath  with  their 
Mouths  fhut,  which  they  could  not  before  do.  Of  all  tfieChi- 
rurgical  Operations  the  advantage  of  this  is  thefooneft  felt,  and 
the  Patient  reaps  the  greatcft  pleafure,  for  the  very  moment 
that  he  is  delivered  from  fuch  an  infupportable  Inconvenience, 
all  his  vital  FundHons,  which  before  were  fulpended  and  di- 
flurb’d,  reaflume  their  ordinary  Courfe,  andpurfue  it  without 
being  retarded  by  any  Ohftacle. 

Be'®  to  flop  If  the  Flux  of  Blood  be  but  moderate,  we  are  to  let  it  iflue 

the  Has  cut  to  eafe  the  Part:  But  in  cafe  of  a  Hemorrhage,  we  are  to 
morrhsge.  flop  it,  by  injecting  into  the  Nofe,  with  the  Syringe  I,  fome 
aftringent  Liquid,  or  by  filling  the  Noftril  with  a  Linten  Tent 
P,  which  muft  be  long  enough,  and  wetted  in  fome  ftiptic 
Water.  We  are  to  drefs  the  Part  with  corrofive  Unguents; 
for  we  are  to  endeavour  the  Confumprion  of  all  the  Roots, 
1  which  cannot  be  done  without  ftrong  Mundicatives,  to  which 

are  to  be -added  cauftic  Powders  ftronger  or  weaker  as  occafion 
requires.  I  have  leen  a  Patient  drefs  d  with  a  Powder  which 
came  from  Montpellier ,  which  Stwas  pretended  infallibly  pre¬ 
vented  the  Regeneration  of  this  Flefh :  But  yet  fix  Months  after 
it  came  again,  as  it  had  done  twice  before,  though  eradicated 
by  one  of  the  mofl  expert  Chirurgeons  of  Paris.  We  makeufe 
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dF  the  fmall  Pipe  O,  which  we  fill  with  corrofive  Powders,  to 
hold  which  it  has  a  bottom  a  little  large.  Thefe  Powders  are 
to  be  as  fine  as  Spanifh  Snuff,  that  by  Refpiration  they  may  be 
drawn  upwards,  and  difperfe  themfelves  all  over  the  interior 
part  of  the  Nofe.  At  the  end  of  the  Cure  we  Syringe  the  Part 
with  vulnerary  and  deficcative  Waters,  to  dry  up  the  moifture 
which  is  but  too  abundant  in  thofe  Places  Laftly,  we  do 
our  beft  to  procure  a  conffant  and  lading  Health  to  the  Pa¬ 
tient. 

The  Folyptu  is  o-ne  of  thofe  Difeafes  which  requires  our  pre-  Regimen. 
caution  with  regard  to  the  univerfal  Regimen  of  Life  :  ’Tis  not 
fufficient  to  have  prepar’d  the  Patient  before  the  Operation  by 
repeated  Phlebotomy,  Purgations,  and  proper  Diet;  nor  even 
to  have  perfe&ly  well  perform’d  this  Operation,  to  have,  du¬ 
ring  the  Cure,  cgytain’d  the  Patient  within  due  Bounds,  and 
to  have  throughly' cur’d  him  j  but  farther,  after  the  Cure,  he 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  as  though  we  were  cer¬ 
tain  that  another  Volypus  would  come ;  to  which  end  we  are 
to  make  an  Iffue  in  his  Arm,  or  at  the  hind  part  of  his  Head » 
we  are  to  Purge  him  frequently,  and  make  ufe  of  fudorific 
Ptifans  compos’d  of  Efquine,  Sarfaparilld  and  Guaj&cum,  di¬ 
recting  the  whole  by  the  advice  of  a  prudent  Phyfician. 

There  comes  into  the  Nofe  a  fordid  Ulcer  which  we  call  Of  the  Ope*' 
an  Ozxna,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  Verb  Ozein,  which  ration  fer~ 
is  to  fmell  ill.  ’Tis  impotable  to  talk  near  with  thofe  who  form'd  fir 
have  this  (linking  Ulcer,  without  being  (truck  with  a  very  the Ozoena. 
difagreeable  Scent,  whence  they  are  infupportable  in  Com¬ 
pany  i  and  this  Indifpofition  is  held  a  fufficient  reafonfor  a  Di¬ 
vorce.  #  - 

This  Difeafe  derives  its  Original  from  the  acrimonious  and  Cnufttf  it . 
corrofwe  Humours  which,  falling  on  that  Part,  ulcerate  and 
corrode  it.  Thofe  who  have  had  a  Contufion  on  the  Nofe  are 
very  fubjeCt  to  it,  by  reafon  that  the  Ridge  oftheirNofe  being 
beaten  in,  inftead  of  riling  outwards,  occafions  a  ftraightning 
of  the  Fafiage,  which  hinders  the  courfe  of  the  excrementif  ions 
Humours  which  ought  to  pafs  out  through  the  Nofe  :  When 
thefe  Humours  have  a  great  fhare  of  Acrimony,  they  ulcerate 
the  place  which  flops  them*  and  when  but  a  litHe,  they  foak 
into  the  Membranes,  which  thereby  become  thick,  and  by  that 
means  more  and  more  ftraightens  the  mention’d  Paflage;  fo 
that  thefe  Patients  not  being  able  to  fetch  their  Breath  through 
their  Nofe  without  pain,  are  continually  fnuffing  up  their  Nofes 
as  though  they  were  reforbing  their  Snot. 

To  cure  thefe  Ulcers,  we  are  obliged  to  affift  Nature,  for  Its  Curt 
they  will  not  cure  of  themfelves  :  Over  thefe  Ulcers  grow 
Crufts,  which  fall  from  time  to  time,  and  are  kept  up  as  well 
by  the  vicious  formation  of  the  Part,  as  by  the  Mucofitiecs 
which  muft  inceftantly  pafs  through  thefe  Drains.  V/e  fhouid 

carefully  examine  whether  thefe  Evils  are  not  fomented  by  fome 

Pocky 
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Pocky  Caufe,  by  rea Ion  chat  in  that  cafe  we  are  to  haw#  re- 
courfe  to  the  grand  Remedy  :  But  if  we  have  no  reafbn  to  fu- 
fpect  any  fuch  Virus,  we  are  then  at  the  fame  time  to  make  ufe 
of  the  general  and  particular  Remedies,  which  are  to  be  De- 
iiccativcs,  in  order  to  abforb  thofe  Humidities  whence  the 
Diftemper  proceeds ;  the  ufe  of  the  fudorific  Ptifan,  of  the 
Powders  of  Millepedes,  and  Mercury  is  foverain;  and  we  apply 
to  the  Ulcer  fuch  Remedies  as  may  cleanfe,  dry,  and  incarnate 
it :  We  caufe  the  Patient,  by  the  alliftance  of  the  fmall  Pipe  Q, 
to  dr&w  or  fnuff  up  the  Powders  of  Savine,  Pomgranate  Shell, 
Iris  Roots,  burnt  Allum  and  Vitriol;  and  laftly,  we  put  in  pra¬ 
ctice  the  fmall  Operation  fo  much  recommended  by  the  An¬ 
cients,  which  I  fhall  now  fhew  you. 

Ufefulnefs  We  take  a  Steel  or  Silver  Pipe,  provided  with  a  handle,  that 
of  the  it  be  held  more  Beady,  and  of  a  fize  proportion'd  to  the 

Noftril,  and  long  enough  to  reach  the  Ulcer,  and  beyond  it;  ’tis 
not  pierc’d  at  the  end  which  enters  the  Nofe,  but  has  a  fmall 
Platine  at  its  Entrance,  ’tis  here  mark'd  with  the  Letter  K,  We 
introduce  this  fmall  Pipe  into  the  Nofe,  holding  it  with  our 
Left-hand,  and  then  in  the  Right  take  a  fmall  aCfual  Cautery 
L,  whole  end  is  fhap’d  like  an  Olive- Bone,  we  thruB  it  into 
the  Pipe,  where  we  leave  it  as  long  as  is  neceRary  to  render 


the  Tube  fo  hot,  that  the  Patient  can  no  longer  bear  it :  Then 


wo  withdraw  the  Cautery,  and  a  little  after  introduce  ano¬ 
ther  M,  to  continue  the  heating  of  the  Pipe,  and  confequently 
the  Ulcer,  which  Authors  pretend  to  dry  up  this  way,  by  con- 
fuming  the  Humidities  which  it  had  foak’d  in  ;  for  which  rea- 
fbn  we  have  two  Cauteries,,  that  we  may  heat  one  whilft  we 
ufe  the  other  :  We  are  to  begin  the  fame  again  the  next  day, 
and  renew  it  daily  during  a  coniiderable  time,  which  it  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Chirurgeon  to  determine,  according  as  the  obBi- 
nacy  of  the  Difeafe  obliges  him  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this  Re¬ 
medy. 

The  Nofe  is  liable  to  all  forts  of  Wounds';  but  thole  which 
require  the  mod  expeditious  Operation,  are  fuch  as  when  by  a 
Cut  on  the  ridge  of  the  Nofe  it  is  almoft  feparated  from  the 
Face,  and  falls  on  the  Mouth;  it  muff  then  immediately  be  re- 
turn’d  to  its  place,  and  we  are  to  give  it  a  Bitch  with  a  Needle 
Mm  to  fo'x  at  the  upper  part,  and  in  its  middle.  This  Bitch  is  to  per- 
on  &  Nofe  form’d  with  the  crooked  Needle  N»  threaded  with  a  wax’d 
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Thread,  we  begin  to  low  from  without  inwards  at  the  lower 
,  part  of  the  Wound,  and  t ye  the  two  ends  of  the  Thread  on  a 
fmall 1  BolBer  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Nofe.  I  think  it  need¬ 
less  to  make  two  Stitches  more,  one  cn  each  of  the  Wings  of 
the  Nofe,  for  the  Nafal  Bandage  will  fupply  their  Place,  and 
befides  we  are  to  make  as  few  Stitches  on  the  Face  as  neceffity 
will  excufe  us,  to  avoid  the  Deformity  of  the  Scars  which  they 
leave  behind.  We  lay  on  the  Wound  the  Pledget  Ch  charged 
with  Balfam  of  Peru,  or  that  of  Aruus,  then  the  Piaifter  Ks 

_  and 
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and  Bolder  S  above  it,  then  the  Band  T,  which  has  four  Ends 
which  we  faften  to  the  Cap,  and  with  which  we  make  the 
Nafal  Bandage  :  We  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Plaider,  Bolder 
and  Band  are  to  be  pierced,  in  order  to  leave  a  Paffage  for  the 
egrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  Air.  This  Bandage  fhould  be  appli¬ 
ed  with  Dexterity,  taking  care  not  to  draw  one  of  the  Ends 
more  than  the  other,  led  we  thereby  let  theNofe  awry,  which 
is  not  to  be  remedied  when  ’tis  once  cicatriled  in  a  wrong  Si¬ 
tuation. 

The  Wife  of  a  Notary  at  Paris  being  jealous  of  a  Butcher’s  Inftanatt 
Wife  in  the  Eauxbourg  St.  Germain ,  which  die  fufpedbed  to  this  Fur - 
intrigue  with  her  Husband,  went  one  Morniug  to  the  Sham-  foje. 
bles,  where  finding  her  at  her  Stall,  after  feveral  Reproaches 
which  her  Sufpicion  fiiggeded,  die  took  one  of  the  Butcher’s 
Knives,  and  gather  a  Cut  on  the  Node,  which  took  it  very 
near  quite  off,  it  hanging  down  holding  only  by  one  of  the 
Wings, and  a  little  by  the  Columna-Nafi,  the  other  Wing  being 
wholly  cut  off}  *twas  indantly  fow’d  on}  it  took  hold  again.  Confo¬ 
und,  the  Face  is  but  very  little  disfigur’d**  I  relate  this  Indance,  qaence  t& 
in  order  to  embolden  the  Chirurgeoa  to  do  the  fame  on  the  be  drawn 
like  Occafion.  from  it* , 

The  Judges  invented  a  new  Punifliment  for  the  Notary’s 
Wife}  they  condemned  her  to  have  a  Elower-de-lis  marked 
on  her  Forehad  with  a  burning  hot  Iron  }  but  the  Sentence 
was  not  executed,  becaufe  the  King  thinking  the  Sentence  too 
cruel,  pardoned  her:  The  Parliament  of  Paris  believed  it  felf 
to  be  authorifed  by  that  of  Thouloufey  which  had  condemned 
to  Death  a  Waiting-woman,  for  having  helped  her  Midrefsto 
cut  off  the  Nofe  of  a  Painter’s  Wife,  excited  thereto  by  ajea- 
loufie  which  the  Midrefs  had  conceived  of  that  Woman}  but 
the  Lady,  who  was  a  Counfellor’s  Wife,  was  faved. 

We  are  not  to  think  that  it’s  poffible  to  make  a  Nofe  which 
is  wholly  cut  off  to  take  again.  But  yet  we  are  told  that  fome 
Thieves  having  in  the  Night  attack’d  fome  Padengers,  one  of 
thofe  Rogues  receiv’d  a  cut  on  the  Nofe,  which  took  it  quite 
off,  and  that  going  to  be  drefs’d,  the  Chirurgeon  ask’d  for  his 
Nofe,  in  order  to  few  it  on  if  he  had  it }  that  his  Comrades 
immediately  run  and  cut  off  the  Nofe  of  a  Man  which  they 
unluckily  met  with  in  the  way,  and  bringing  it  to  the  Chirur- 
geon,  he  perform’d  the  Suture,  by  means  of  which  that  part 
was  grafted  on,  and  grew  to  that  part  of  the  Robber’s  Nois 
which  was  left,  as  a  Graft  would  have  done  a  Tree.  Tis 
alfb  ftoried  of  a  Chirurgeon,  that  he  made  an  iRcifion  in  the 
Arm  of  a  Man  who  had  jud  had  his  Nofe  cut  off,  that  he 
clapp’d  the  Bloody  part  of  the  Nofe  into  the  Incifion,  and 
by  a  Bandage  kept  it  fome  time  in  that  podurej  and  that  the 
Nofe  being  duck  to  theFlelh  of  the  Arm,  the  Operator  cut  out 
as  much  of  it  as  was  requifite  to  fhape  a  Nofe,  and  that  by 
shit  Operation  he  fubftituted  another  in  the  Place  of  that 

y  which 
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which  was  loft.  Bat  I  take  thefe  Stories  to  be  Apocrypha 
and  to  be  invented  rather  for  Diver  lion ,  than  to  be  real 
Truths. 


Figure  XXXVIII.  For  BLEEDING  of 

the  H  E  A  D. 
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Hough  we  are  to  have  great  Care  of  the  prefervation  of 
the  Face,  and  more  than  any  other  part,  we  are  yet  ob¬ 
liged  to  liibmit  it  to  the  Chirurgeon’s  Lancet."  The  various 
Difeafes  which  frequently  afflict  it  require  frequent  Bleeding. 
We  open  the  Veins  and  the  Arteries  >  Of  the  firR  there  are 
four,  which  are  the  VenaFreparata,  the  JLnguUr^  the  Nafal,  and 
Rrnular  Veins  ■,  and  of  the  Arteries  there  are  two,  which  are 
that  of  the  Temple,  and  that  of  the  Ear. 

The  Vein  which  we  fee  in  the  middle  of  the  Forehead  is 
called  the  Freparata,  it  defcends  in  a  right  Line,  from  the  Sa¬ 
gittal  Suture,  to  the  middle  betwixt  the  Eye-lids,  and  receives 
the  Blood  which  irrigates  the  Fore-part  of  the  Head,  in  order 
to  convey  it  into  the  external  jugulars,  from  whence  it  pajffcs 
Into  the  defendant Vena-cava,  to  be  carried  into  the  Heart  » 
’Tis  this  large  Vein  that  we  fee  £>  much  fwolfn  in  thofe  who 
are  enraged,  and  which  appears  more  in  obRinate  People  than 
others.  When  the  Phyiician  has  ordered  it  to  be  open’d, ’tis  the 
Chirurgeon’s  Bulinefs  to  perform  it  j  and  to  difcharge  his  Of¬ 
fice,  he  is  make  a  Bandage  about  the  Neck  with  an  Handker¬ 
chief  rolled  up  in  thefhapeof  a  SaufageA,  and  like  that  which 
we  have  Huron  in  the  bleeding  of  the  Jugular,  being  careful 

not 
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not  to  prefs  the  Paflage  of  the  Air  too  hard :  He  ought  to  have 
ready  a  Band  B,  and  a  Bolder  C,  both  as  large  as  thofe  ufed 
in  bleeding  the  Arm  5  the  Lancet  D,  which  he  is  to  make  life 
of,  is  not  to  differ  from  that  are  ufed  in  other  Bleedings :  The  What  to 
Vein  being  diffidently  fwollen  or  rifen,  he  expeditioufly  o-  ho  obfervtd 
pens  it,  that  he  may  not  keep  the  Throat  too  long  {heighten'd,  in  opening 
He  ought  not  to  make  the  Orifice,  by  driking  the  Lancet  di-  thisVeffel, 
redly  in,  for  fear  of  pricking  the  Pericranium,  which  lyes  di¬ 
rectly  under  this  Vein,  but  he  is  to  open  this  Veflel  a  little  af¬ 
fiant;  and  when  the  Point  of  the  Lancet  is  entered,  he  is  to 
raife  up  that  Inftrument  to  cut  the  Skin  a  little  more  than  the 
Vein.  The  Orifice  made,  he  muft  a  little  flacken  the  Liga*- 
ture  about  the  Neck,  to  facilitate  the  Patient’s  Refpiration  ; 
but  mud  not  loofen  it  much,  becaufe  the  Blood  will  not  then 
come:  When  he  has  drawn  out  a  diffident  quantity,  he  wholly 
takes  the  Ligature  off  the  Neck,  and  the  runping  out  of  the 
Blood  immediately  ceafcvS*.  by  reafon  that  it  finds  its  Channel 
to  the  Heart  open’d.  He  fixes  the  Bolder  on  the  Orifice,  and 
the  Band  over  that,  binding  it  around  the  Head  like  a  Fore¬ 
head  Cloth:  It  may  be  taken  off  the  next  Day;  for  of  all  Bleed¬ 
ings  ’tis  the  eaded  cured. 

The  bleeding  of  the  Angular  Vein  is  not  attended  with  any  Defcriptim 
more  Difficulty  :  We  call  this  Veflel  by  that  Name,  becaufe  of  the  An - 
*tis  placed  in  the  great  Corner  of  the  Eye;  ’tis  this  Vein  which  gularVein . 
appears  betwixt  the  Corner  of  the  Eye  and  the  Nofe,  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  Blood  which  is  convey’d  to  the  Body  of  the  Eye, 
and  all  its  a 'jacent  Parts,  wherefore  the  opening  of  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Patient  s,  and  above  all  in  cafe  of  Inflammation  of 
the  Eyes,  to  evacuate  by  the  neared  Part  the  Blood  with  which 
all  thofe  little  Veins,  are  furcharged.  To  perform  this  Opera-  Apparatus 
lion,  we  prepare  a  Band  E,  of  an  Ell  and  half  long,  to  make 
about  the  Head  feveral  Circumvolutions,  which  are  to  be  tigh¬ 
ter  than  in  other  Bleedings*  that  the  Eye  may  not  be  incom- 
raided.  T ho  Bolder  F  mud  be  triangular,  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  Figure  of  the  Part,  and  very  thick,  to  fill  the  whole 
Cavity  of  the  Corner.  We  place  the  Patient  on  his  Seat,  and  Manner  of 
make  the  iame  Ligature  as  in  bleeding  in  the  Forehead.  We  opening  the 
diredt  the  Patient  to  fhut  his  Eyes,  and  as  foon  as  we  fee  the  Vein* 

Vein  appear,  open  it  with  the  Point  of  the  Lancet,  without 
fearing  its  flipping  from  us,  it  being  deady.  We  are  prudent¬ 
ly  to  avoid  touching  either  the  Pertofieum,  or  angular  Carti¬ 
lage  of  the  Eye;  which  is  not  far  didant  from  it.  The  Vein 
being  opened,  we  oblige  the  Patient  to  bow  his  Head,  that 
the  Blood  may  fall  into  a  little  Bafin  or  Porringer,  and  not  run 
down  the  Face,  as  it  would  if  he  were  allowed  to  fit  upright: 

For  vve  are  not  to  expert  it  toflie  out  of  this  Vein  in  an  arch’d 
Stream.  The  bleeding  over,  and  the  Ligature  taken  off,  we  Vrejpng* 
wipe  the  Face,  which  is  always  fiain’d  with  Blood,  and  lay 
the  Bolder  on  the  Orifice.  We  place  the  fird  aid  of  the  Band 
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under  the  Ear  on  the  fame  fide ;  and  running  it  above  the 
Cheek,  it  takes  in  the  Bolder,  then  rolling  it  afhnt  over  the 
Forehead,  it  returns  behind  the  Head,  and  under  the  fame  Ear 
again,  and  in  this  manner  is  to  be  continued  as  many  times  as 
the  length  of  the  Band  will  allow:  We  day  it  with  a  Pin 
where  it  ends,  and  leave  it  on  one  or  two  days  according  as 
the  Patient  defires,  or  fears  that  the  Orifice  Ihould  bleed  a- 
frefh. 

Of  a  leffer  Bet  wixt  thofe  two  Cartilages  which  form  the  fmall  Ball  of 
Vein  to  be  the  Nofe,  there  is  a  Vein  which  does  not  appear  without,  and 
opened,  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  obliged  to  open  in  fome  Patients  : 

This  fort  of  Phlebotomy  is  very  little  pra&ifed  ;  forbefides  that 
fcarce  any  Pbyficians  prefcribe  it,  the  Vein  being  very  little, 
affords  but  little  Blood,  and  confequently  gives  no  great  Relief 
to  the  Patient  ,*  we  fometimcs,  in  the  SchoP#  of  St,  Come, 
oblige  our  Candidates  to  perform  this  fort  of  bleeding  in  their 
Mader- piece;  and  thus  it  is  to  be  done.  We  tighten  the  Neck 
as  much  as  is  necefiary  to  raife  the  Veins  of  the  Head,  and 
take  a  Lancet  G,  arm’d  or  wound  about  with  a  bit  of  Lin- 
nen  from  the  middle  of  its  Handle  to  half  way  its  Blade,  as 
,  well  to  gage  the  length  we  are  to  drike  it  in,  as  to  hold  it  the 

more  fteadv,  and  doling  the  Nofe  with  the  Fore- finger  and 
Precaution  Thumb  of*  the  Left-hand,  the  red  of  which  covers  the  Pati¬ 
ent’s  Eyes,  that  he  may  not  be  affrighted  at  the  fight  of  the 
Lancet,  with  the  Right-hand  we  lengthways  drike  the  Lan¬ 
cet  betwixt  the  two  Cartilages,  the  Point  mounting  upwards, 
and  thrud  it  in  fo  deep,  as  that  we  fee  the  Blood  come  ©ut 
at  the  fide  of  it,  or  as  far  as  the  Part  of  it  guarded  with  the 
Linnen  j  for  we  are  not  topafs  farther,  though  the  Vein  fhould 
not  be  opened,  which  frequently  happens,  becaufe  that  being 
hivifible,  this  bleeding  is  performed  by  chance.  If  we  are  fo 
lucky  as  to  hit  the  Vefiel,  the  Patient  is  to  doop  forwards, 
that  the  Blood  which  now  dreams  out,  and  then  idues  forth  drop 
by  drop,  as  when  the  Nofe  bleeds,  may  be  received  in  a  Por- 
Dreffing'  ringer  :  Toe  Neck  is  no  fooner  loofened,  than  the  bleeding 
ceaies,  yet  we  put  on  the  little  Bolder  H>  and  the  Band  I, 
pierced  at  the  Place  againd  the  Nodrils,  and  provided  with 
four  ends,  which  we  faden  with  as  many  Pins  to  the  Patient's 
Night-cap.  Before  the  Chirurgeon  undertakes  this  bleeding, 
he  is  to  tell  the  Patient  and  By-danders,  that  being  obliged  to 
prick  groping,  lie  will  not  anfwer  for  the  Succefs,  and  that 
they  are  not  to  be  furprifcd  if  they  fee  no  Blood  come  out. 
Situation  of  The  fourth  fort  of  bleeding  on  the  Face,  is  that  of  the  Ra¬ 

the  Ranuls  nuU ;  which  are  two  Veins  fituate  under  the  Tongue  near 
Veins,  the  String,  the  one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 

Thefe  Veins,  after  having  pump’d  the  Blood  which  humectates 
and  ncurifhes  all  the  Parts  which  compofe  the  Bafis  of  the 
Tongue,  pours  it  into  the  Jugulars.  This  way  of  bleeding  is 
more  pra&ifed  than  the  others,  becaufe  there  are  more  Occa- 
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fions  of  performing;  it,  and  it  tends  more  to  the  Relief  of  the 
Patients,  rfpecially  in  Qainfies,  which  are  very  frequent  Dif- 
eafes.  We  need  not  prepare  either  Band  or  Bolder,  becaufe 
neither  of  them  are  ufed,  no  more  being  rtquifite  than  a  Lan¬ 
cet  wrap’d  about  with  a  fmall  Band,  which  leaves  no  more 
than  barely  the  Poinr  uncovered:  We  make  the  ufual  above-  Hoivtoopen 
mentioned  Ligature  about  the  Neck,  in  order  to  raife  the  them. 
Veins  j  and  then  having  opened  the  Patient’s  Mouth,  andraifed 
the  Tongue  near  the  Palate,  weeafily  difcover  thefe  two  Veins, 
by  reafon  they  are  fuperfidal  j  and  wirh  the  Lancet  G  we  o- 
pen  one  of  them,  and  pierce  the  ot  her  almoft  at  the  fame  time 


before  the  Patient  has  let  his  Tongue  fall :  We  then  lean  the 


Head  forwards,  that  the  Blood  may  run  out  of  the  Mouth  in¬ 
to  fome  Vdlelfeton  purpofe  to  receive  it, that  we  may  be  able 
to  obferve  what  quantity  we  take.  We  open  both  the  R a- 
nul& ,  by  reafcf.P  that  they  not  being  very  large,  one  alone 
would  not  afford  a  fufhcient  quantify  of  Blood  to  relieve 
the  Patient,  who  is  fometimes  near  being  fufifbcared  by  the  a- 
bundanceof  that  Humour  which  gathers  at  the  Throat.  When  What  to  he 
we  take  the  Ligature  from  the  Neck,  the  bleeding  ftops>  and  done  after. 
after  railing  the  Patient’s  Head,  we  are  to  rinfe  his  Mouth 
firft  with  Oxycratum,  that  is.  Vinegar  and  Water,  and  then  yj  * 
with  warm  Wine,  which  will  not  fail  to  ftop  the  Blood:  But  /  ^ 
if  fome  drops  drain  out,  we  need  only  prefs  the  Tongue  J 
down,  and  leave  it  at  Reft  a  little  while  wiibout  any  Mo- 
tion.  / 

Arteriotomy  ispra£lifed  on  no  other  Fart  but  the  Head:  The  Of  Arte*w 
Word  is  derived  from  Artena  an  Artery ,  and  - Tenmm  to  cut?  kiotomy. 
by  reafon  that  this  Operation  coniifts  in  opening  an  Artery,  in 
order  to  draw  out  the  Blood  which  it  contains.  The  Reafon 
why  this  Operation  is  performed  on  the  Head  only,  and  on  no 
other  Part,  is,  that  the  Skull  being  a  hard  Body,  li-eate  under 
an  Artery,  we  may,  by  prefiing  it  with  a  Bolder  ftaid  by  a 
Band,  eafily  flop  the  Blood*  which  is  not  practicable  with  the 
fame  Facility  on  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  the  Flefh  being 
incapable  of  making  the  fame  Rdiftance  wi  h  the  Skull,  We  Places 
open  the  Artery  tn  two  Places,  one  of  which  is  on  the  Tem-  where  we 
pie,  and  the  other  lower,  near  the  Ear,  a  little  dift.ant  from  open  the 
that  Eminence  which  we  call  Hircus ,  becaufe  the  Hairs  which  Artery. 
grow  on  it  refemble  thofe  of  a  Goat :  Thefe  forts  of  Bleed¬ 
ings  are  not  performed  on  light  Occafions,  they  mu  ft  be  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  Phyftcian,  or  authorized  by  a  prefting  Exigence, 
as  when  we  fee  no  other  way  of  faving  the  Patient's  Life,  as 
in  Apoplexies,  in  which  bleeding  in  all  other  places  hasprov'd 
ineffedhial  to  the  reviving  of  the  Patient.  The  Ligature  made 
life  of  to  fwell  and  raife  the  Veins  would  in  this  Cafe  hinder 
the  Courfe  of  the  Blood  into  the  Arteries,  wherefore  his  not 
to  be  ufedj  we  are  only  to  place  the  Parent’s  Head  lower  than 
the  reft  of  the  Body,  that  the  Blood  may  the  caller  fettle  there. 
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We  make  ufe  of  the  common  Lancet,  with  which  we  bleed 
on  the  Arm:  The  Chirurgeon  puts  it  into  his  Mouth  half  fqjd« 
ed  j  and  after  having  difcovered  the  Artery  (which  is  known 
by  its  Pulfation  under  his  Finger)  and  the  Place  which  he  thinks 
moft  proper,  he  marks  it  with  his  Nail,  where  he  opens  it  by 
Puncture  and  Elevation,  as  in  bleeding  in  other  Parts:  The  Blood 
flies  out  in  an  arch’d  Stream  continually  fpringing.  Thefe  forts 
of  bleeding  are  fo, mewhat  larger  than  thofe  in  the  Veins,  if 
the  Patient’s  Strength  permit  it :  In  order  to  flop  the  Blood  with 
the  greater  Security,  we  lay  on  the  Orifice  one  half  of  a  Gar¬ 
den-bean  on  the  flat  fide*  above  that  the  Bolfter  L,  a  Band  M» 
which  we  carry  round  the  Head,  and  clofe  a  little  tighter  than 
ordinary.  In  cafe  of  the  want  of  a  Bean,  we  ufually  clap  a 
Liard  into  the  Folds  of  the  Bolfter,  that  the  Artery  being  flat¬ 
bed  betwixt  two  hard  Bodies,  may  force  the^£fi©od  into  ano¬ 
ther  Channel,  whilft  the  Veffel  clofes  and  heals  like  a  Vein, 
provided  it  be  left  thus  bound  for  three  or  four  Days :  The 
Band  is  fhaped  like  a  T,  fo  that  the  Branch  which  we  place  on 
the  top  of  the  Head,  may  hinder  the  circular  ones  from  dif- 
placing  it.  But  to  confirm  what  I  have  already  faid  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  Operation,  being  very  rarely  perform’d,  in  the 
s  ,  Year  i68i>  being  with  the  Kingzt  LiJIe  in  Flanders,  theCourt- 

Phyficians  ordered  me  to  open  the  Artery  of  an  Officer  under 
i  the  Marfhal  de  Humieres }  the  Chirurgeons  of  the  City  feem’d 

very  much  furprized  to  fee  it  performed,  and  affured  me,  that 
they  were  fo  far  from  ever  having  feen  it  done,  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  fo  much  as  heard  of  fuch  an  Operation* 
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THis  Deformity,  in  which  the  upper  Lip  is  cleft,  was  by  the  of  the  Ope- 
Greeks  call’d  Colovoma,  from  Holoveirij  to  dimirtilh  or  ration  for 
fhorten,  and  by  the  Latins  Aiutilatio,  in  Lrenc.)  and  EvgUjh  R  aue- 
Mutilatiom  this  Word  is  equally  proper,  with  regard  to  the  Lips* 

Ears  and  Noftrils,  when  they  are  in  any  meafure  djfe&ive  ; 
but  when  the  Deficiency  happens  only  to  the  Lip,  *tis  called  a 
Hare-lip,  from  its  refembling  the  Lips  of  that  Animal,  which 
are  cleft  in  this  manner. 

The  Lips  may  be  cleft  two  ways,  either  by  Accident,  as  by 
a  Blow,  a  Fall,  or  a  Wound  on  that  Part  j  or  Naturally,  when 
it  comes  into  the  World  with  the  Patient. 

The  Lips  are  very  often  wounded  by  the  Teeth  under  them; 
for  they  being  hard  Bodies,  firmly  fix'd  in  their  Places,  and 
leaving  a  void  Space  betwixt  them,  *tis  impofirble  for  the  ten¬ 
der  Lips  to  receive  any  hard  Blow,  without  being  (lit  as  it 
they  were  cut  w»th  a  ICnife*  Thefe  Wounds  are  no  ouicrwife 
to  be  cur’d  than  by  Suture,  by  res  fan  that  we  cannot  difpenfe 
with  the  Motion  of  this  Part,  either  in  (peaking,  or  the  Re- 
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How  to  ception  of  any  Nouriture.*  The  Suture  is  to  be  performed  with 
f&w  tt  up.  utmoft  Expedition,  becaufe  the  Wound  being  in  fuch  a  fpun- 
gy  and  meifl  Organ,  would  otherwife  be  increafed  by  this  Mo- 
tion.  When  the  Suture  is  made  immediately  after  the  Receipt 
of  the  Blow,  we  may  fpare  the  ufe  of  either  the  threaded  or 
implicated  Suture,  which,  by  reafbn  of  the  Needles  left  in  the 
Wound,  incommode  it :  But  the  interfered  Suture  will  then 
ferve  the  turn,  performed  in  the  following  manner.  We  are 
to  take  the  curve  Needle  threaded,  marked  A,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  fmall  Pipe  B,  pafs  it  through  from  without  inwards  $ 
and  then  again  from  within  outwards,  taking  up  enough  of 
the  Flefii  to  fix  and  fallen  the  Suture  :  We  are  next  to  tie  to- 
,  gether  the  two  Ends  of  the  Thread  on  one  of  the  two  fmall 

Bolfters  C  C,  on  the  fide  of  the  Wound,  and  to  take  two  or 
three  Stitches  purfuant  to  the  length  of  the  ..Wound,  cutting 
the  Threads  of  each  Stitch  beyond  the  KnoSr,  and  covering 
the  whole  with  a  fmall  Pledget  charged  with  an  agglutina¬ 
ting  Balfam,  together  with  a  Plaifter  and  Bolller,  which 
are  to  be  fattened  and  fecured  by  an  incarnative  Bandage. 

When  the  Mutilation  is  natural,  the  Child  being  born  with 
its  Lip  cleft  like  that  of  a  Hare,  or  when  in  a  Campaign 
Wound,  through  the  Negleft  of  re-uniting  and  fewing  up  the 
feparated  Parts,  they  cicatrife  at  a  diliance  from  each  other, 
the  Chirurgeon  is  not  then  to  hope  to  fucceed  by  the  tortile 
Suture :  Becaufe  that  in  this  Cafe  always  wanting  proper  Mat¬ 
ter,  either  by  reafoa  Nature  has  not  furnifhed  it,  or  that  the 
cicatrifing  has  fo  hardened  the  edges  of  the  Wound,  that  he  is 
forced  to  cut  it,  in  order  to  renew  it,  and  make  way  for  the 
re-clofing  and  agglutinating  them  ;  if  he  Ihould  not  leave  the 
Needles  in,  would  be  impofiibk  to  keep  the  Wound  fubje€l, 
and  its  Lips  would  feparate  from  each  other,  on  occafion  of 
the  lead  Motion.  Let’s  now  fee  what  is  to  be  done  before, 
during,  and  after  the  Operation. 

Of  the  Before  the  Operation,  we  are  to  examine  the  Conffifcutiosi 
Lur±  when  of  the  Hare-lips  for  if  the  two  edges  are  fo  widely  feparated 
old,  or  na-  from  one  another,  that  we  think  it  impoffible  to  get  them  to- 
iurd.  gether,  we  are  not  to  try  the  Operation:  We  are  then  to  have 
regard  to  the  Age  of  the  Child,  and  not  to  put  it  in  Pradlice 
before  it  reach  the  Age  of  five  or  fix  Years  ,  for  a  fucking  In¬ 
fant,  or  one  which  cries  very  often,  is  not  in  a  Condition  to 
undergo  this  Operation,  which  requires  Reft ;  The  Child  muft 
be  of  an  Age  capable  of  Reflection,  and  of  being  fenfibly  touch’d 
with  the  Indilpofition  with  which  ’ids  affli<£tedi  and  knowing 
that  mull  defire  a  Cure,  and  refolve  to  fufifer  all  poflibie  En¬ 
deavours  to  obtain  it  :  For  Ihould  the  Chirurgeon  attempt  it 
before  then,  k would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  fucceed,  by  rea- 
fon  that  the  Child’s  Lips  are  neither  thick  nor  folid  enough  to 
fuftain  the  Needles  necdlary  on  this  Occafion.  But  if  the  Pa¬ 
tient’s 
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tient's  Age  and  Mutilation  allow  a  re-union  of  the  divided 
Parts,  we  are  to  difpofe  the  apparatus  as  you  fee  reprdented 
in  the  XXXlXth  Plate,  and  then  to  feat  the  Patient  in  a  Chair 
turn’d  to  the  Light,  and  lean’d  backwards  in  fuch  manner 
that  the  Blood  don’t  fall  into  the  Mouth  ;  We  are  to  reft  his 
Head  well,  and  a  Servant  which  is  to  ftand  behind  him  apply¬ 
ing  both  his  Hands  to  the  Cheeks  of  the  Subjeft,  is  to  force 
the  two  Edges  of  the  Wound  as  clofe  as  he  can,  in  order  to 

facilitate  the  Suture.  .  Trrr  - 

During  the  Operation,  the  firft  thing  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  Ulefut  Ob - 
do,  is  to  examine  whether  the  Lip  does  not  ftick  to  the  Gum ;  firvttion. 
which  if  it  does  to  any  part,  it  muft  firft  of  all  be  feparated 
by  the  Incifion  Knife  E,  the  Operator  taking  care  that  he  docs 
not  anticipate  the  Operation,  by  touching  with  the  Knife  ei¬ 
ther  the  Gum  which  would  uncover  the  Jaw-bone,  or  the 
Lip,  becaufe  th*f¥endring  it  thinner,  ’twould  make  the  Clo- 
fure  more  difficult.  This  Caution  duly  obferved,  we  are  with  Manner  of 
the  two  pair  of  Pincers  FF,  to  pinch  the  two  Edges  of  the  operating. 
Hare-lip,  fixing  thefe  Inftruments  one  after  another  in  fuch 
manner,  that  whatever  we  defire  to  retrench  from  thefe  Edges 
pafs  beyond  the  Pincers,  which  we  are  to  clofe,  puffing  the 
Rino-  of  each  of  them  towards  the  upper  Extremity  5  then 
with  the  Sciflars  D,  or  the  Incifion  Knife  E,  according  as  we 
find  moll  convenient,  we  are  to  cut  off  theie  Edges,  in  order 
to  make  a  frefh  Wound,  renewing  the  old  one  to  the  bottom, 
for  where- ever  any  of  tnc  old  5car  remains,  the  le-umon  can 
never  be  made.  The  Pincers  being  removed,  we  are  to  let 
the  Wound  bleed  a  little,  then  having  dry’d  ir,  we  take  one 
of  the  ftraight  round  Needles  G  G,  which  we  run  through 
the  Lips  of  the  Wound  fuftain’d  by  the  fhort  fmall  Pipe  B;  to 
the  fecond  Needle  which  we  pafs  is  fix’d  a  Thread,  which  we 
turn  around  thefe  two  Needles,  and  wind  acrofe  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  forming  in  the  middle  a  St.  Andrew's  Crofs ,  and 
flatting  the  Edges  of  the  Wound  by  thefe  Means,  we  aproxi- 
mate  them  to  one  another.  We  are  to  pais  the  firft  Needle 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  Wound,  that  we  may  not  leave 
at  that  Extremity  a  longer  end  of  the  Hare  lip  than  the  other; 
and  the  fecond  Needle  is  to  be  placed  betwixt  the  firft  and  the 
Nofe.  The  Thread  well  wound  about  and  faftened,  we  cut  Application 
off  the  Points  of  the  Needles,  if  too  long,  with  the  Incffory  of  the 
Pincers  H,  and  lay  on  the  flat  Bolfters  II,  as  well  over  the  Needles,  j 
Heads  as  Points  ot  the  faid  Needles,  that  the  Skin  may  not  be 
raked  or  hurt  by  the  Bandage,  which  is  to  fatten  on,  and  re¬ 
tain  the  whole  fix’d  in  this  i’ofture. 

After  the  Operation,  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  drefs  Of  the 
the  Wound  in  fuch  manner,  as  to  anfwer  the  Chirurgeon’s  In-  Drifting. 
tention.  If  we  have  been  obliged  to  disjoin  the  Lip  from  the 
Gum,  we  are  to  thruft  a  little  Linnen  Rag  betwixt  thofe  two 

Pans, 
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Parts,  tliat  they  may  not  re-unite  :  Wearetolay  on  the  Wound 
the  Pledget  K,  covered  with  white  Balfam  of  Fsrtr,  then  the 
Plaitter  L,  cut  and  dented  to  accommodate  it  to  the  Part,  over 
that  the  Bolder  M,  of  the  fame  Figure;  andlaftly  the  Bandage 
N,  provided  with  four  Ends ;  and  when  fix’d  call’d  the  Sling, 
Jiow  toap-  from  the  Reiemblance  it  bears  to  that  Machine:  We* apply  the 

of  the  Band  to  the  Wound,  taking  hold  of  the  two 
dage,  upper  Ends,  which  pafifxng  diredHy  over  the  Ears,  make  a  cir¬ 
cular  Turn  about  the  Head,  and  then  taking  the  two  lower 
Ends,  we  refold  them  in  the  middle  under  the  Lip,  that  mount¬ 
ing  them  above  the  Temple,  we  may  fatten  them  to  the  Cap. 
Having  put  the  Patient  to  Bed,  we  oblige  him  to  a  ftri&;  Rett, 
and  order  his  Broths  and  Drink  to  be  given  him  through  a 
Pipe  or  Funnel,  that  he  may  move  his  Lips  as  little  as  poffi- 
ble.  J  m 

The  fecond  or  third  Day  we  takeott  th c  Apparatus:  If  the 
Thread  was  too  hard,  we  are  to  flacken  it  a  little ;  and  if  too 
flack,  we  are  to  tighten  it :  We  again  lay  on  the  fame  Pledget 
cover’d  with  white  Balfam,  and  are  to  take  care  to  change  the 
Linnen  Rag  betwixt  the  Lip  and  the  Gum  every  Day  :  We 
continue  in  this  way  of  drafting  ’till  the  ninth  or  tenth  Day  af¬ 
ter  the  Operation,  which  is  the  ordinary  Term  of  taking  out 
Jim  to ft-  the  Needles.  Then  we  gently  unwind  the  Thread,  and  Sex- 
nifty  the  troufly  draw  them  out,  retting  our  Fingers  on  the  Lips  of  the 
Cure*  Wound,  to  avoid  their  feparating again;  After  this  we  lay  no¬ 
thing  on  the  Wound,  befides  a  Plaitter  of  Diaehaicite&s  to  dry 
it,  and  make  ufe  of  this  Remedy  ’till  ’tis  entirely  cicatrifed  ; 
over  the  Plaitter  we  fix  the  iocarnative  and  uniting  Bandage, 
which  is  very  ferviceable  at  the  end  of  the  Cure. 

Theve-  .  Thevenin  propofes  two  Things,  with  regard  to  this  Opera- 
uin’i  Ad-  tion.  The  firft  is,  that  when  there  is  a  Lofs  of  Subftance, 
wee  in  two  which  feparates  the  Edges  too  widely  from  one  another,  we 
'itoriisuhrs  make  two  longitudinal  Incifions  in  the  Skin,  in  the  form  of  a 
Crefcent  on  both  tides  of  the  Hare-lip,  in  order  to  allow  it  to 
lengthen  it  felf.*  But  this  Expedient  is  not  to  be  admitted,  by 
reafon  that  thefe  new  Wounds  only  augment  the  number  of 
the  Scars.  The  fecond  Advice  which  this  Author  gives  us, 
which  tends  to  the  iparing  nice,  tender  and  timorous  Per- 
fons  the  Pain  ot  Incitton,  is  to  provide,  with  a  Bolfter,  the  un¬ 
der  part  of  the  Lip,  and  to  touch  the  Skin  betwixt  the  Lips 
of  the  Wound  with  a  pair  of  Pincers,  wetted  in  Oil  of  Anti¬ 
mony,  or  in  fome  melted  Cautery  which  may  ulcerate  andcar- 
*  ry  oil  this  Skin  which  is  to  be  removed  ;  and  the  Scar  being 

fallen  off,  we  are  to  run  the  Needles,  and  wind  them  about 
with  Thread,  as  above  j  but  the  Incitton  is  more  fecure  and 
expeditious. 

An  Officer’s  Lady  being  deliver’d  at  Ver failles >  Cent  for  me  to 
fee  her  Child,  which  was  born  with  a  Hare-lip  >  I  enquired  of 
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her  whether  during  the  time  of  her  Pregnancy  (he  had  not  Obfervxti- 
look'd  intently  on  a  Hare,  and  fhe  told  me  that  in  the  beginning  on  concern « 
of  her  Time  fhe  was  prefented  with  one  which  hung  in  her  ing  this 
Window*  and  for  fometime  fhe  fix'd  her  Eyes  on  it :  I  advis’d  her  Difeafe* 
to  put  the  Child  out  to  Nurfe,  by  reafon  it  was  too  young  to 
bear  the  Operation,  which  it  ought  to  flay  for  'till  it  comes  to 
be  four  or  five  Years  old,  and  that  then  fhe  might  do  what 
was  neceflary  ;  but  >t  dy’d  in  three  Years.  I  have  perform  d 
it  on  another  Child  at  Verjkilles ,  which  I  oblig’d  to  flay  to 
that  Age,  and  cur’d  it,  nothing  remaining  but  a  very  light  Scar? 
which  very  little  difigur’d  it. 


Figure 
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,  Figure  XL.  For  the  GUMS  and  TEETH. 


smeossk 


Qptmtsms  '^Tp  W  O  Difcafes  which  happen  to  Gums  require  manual  O- 
fr*8tsdm  JL  peration  in  order  to  their  Cure  ;  the  firft  of  thefe  In- 
i  Gums  difpofitions  is  call  d  an  Epulis,  and  the  other  Pa rylis. 
md  I'ec-fh »  Epulis  is  a  Greek  word  deriv'd  from  Epi ,  which  Is  without, 
and  jirjt  on  and  Oulu  a  Gum,  it  being  a  flefhy  Excrefcence  which  ifiues 
the  Gums,  out  of  the  Gum,  and  which  proceeds  from  an  Excoriation,  or 
Supervening  Ulcer  on  that  Part  :  Thefe  earneous  ExcrefcenCes 
are  fort  and  whififh,  participating  of  the  Nature  of  the  Polypus 
or  die  they  are  hard  and  reddifh,  participating  of  the  Nature 
of  a  Scirrhus  or  Canker  :  They  firfl  refiilt  from  a  pituitous  and 
negmatic  Blood,  and  are  free  from  pain;  the  other,  which  are 

engender’d 
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engender’d  by  a  melancholy  and  black  Blood,  are  always 
painful. 

The  Operation  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  remove  thefc  Ex*  Hovetoapt- 
crefcences,  by  reafon  that  we  cannot  make  ufe  of  Cauftics  in  rate. 
the  Mouth,  confume  them  with  Unguents,  nor  burn  them 
with  the  actual  Cautery.  We  are  then  to  take  hold  of  them 
with  the  Pincers  A,  in  order  to  hold  them  fail,  whilft  with  the 
other  hand  with  the  Pen-knife  B,  we  cut  them  off  as  near  the 
Gum  as  poflible,  without  uncovering  the  Jaw-Bone  :  The 
curve  fharp-edg’d  Inftrument  C  is  very  proper  to  cut  off  this 
Flefh.  Some  Authors  advife  us  to  touch  the  place  where  the 
Excrefcence  was  cut  off  with  a  red  hot  Inftrument  call’d  a  Fire 
Button,  the  heat  of  which  is  to  dry  up  the  Roots  of  the  Indif- 
pofition  :  But  that  is  needlefs,  it  being  fufficient  to  rince  the  Hovotohm - 
Mouth  with  wa^^Wine,  and  to  keep  on  the  Wound  a  little  der  a  Re-  j 
bit  of  Linnen  dipt  in  Wine  and  Hony.  If  the  Roots  begin  to  lapfe. 
fhoot  out  again  from  the  Flefh,  we  are  to  touch  them  with  a 
bit  of  Vitriol,  or  with  the  Lapis  Infernalis ,  as  many  times 
as  we  think  proper  j  and  then  endeavour  to  Cicatrize  the 
Wound.  „ 

is  derived  from  P 2nd  Oulty  2  GttWa  This  Oj  the  Pi** 
Difeafe  is  an  Inflammation  of  the  Gums,  which  frequently  rylis. 
tends  to  Suppuration  .*  ’Tis  almoft  always  caus’d  by  a  rotten 
Tooth,  which  by  its  painful  Irritation  determines  the  Humour 
to  flow  to  this  part,  where  the  gather’d  Fluids  eafily  digeft  and 
grow  to  an  Abfcefs,  which  is  forwarded  as  well  by  the  moift 
heat  of  the  Mouth,  as  the  fubtilty  and  tendernefs  of  the  Fibres 
of  the  Gums.  Theie  Fluxes  fwell  the  Cheek  and  the  Lips,  and 
give  the  Patient  great  pain  before  they  come  to  an  Abfcefs . 

We  favour  thisDigeftion  by  obliging  the  Patient  to  hold  in  his  Cure. 
Mouth  warm  Milk,  and  applying  to  the  Gum  one  half  of  a  Fig 
roafted  on  the  Coles.  As  foon  as  with  our  Fingers  we  feel  the 
Fluctuation,  we  are  to  open  it,  left  the  Matter  by  its  continu¬ 
ance  (bould  purifie  the  Jaw-bone. 

To  this  end  we  take  a  bleeding  Lancet  D,  which  we  guard  or  Manual 
wind  about  with  a  little  Band,  in  order  to  hold  it  the  firmer  in  Operation. 
tbe  handle  ;  and  the  Chirurgeon  having  put  it  into  his  Mouth, 
with  both  his  Hands  extends  the  Lips,  to  obferve  the  place  of 
the  Tumour,  which  is  very  often  fituate  near  the  Dentes  molar  es, 
betwixt  the  Gum  and  the  infide  of  the  Cheek  j  then  in  his 
Right-hand  he  takes  the  Lancet,  which  he  plunges  into  the 
middle  of  the  fmall  Eminence  form’d  by  the  contain’d  Matter, 
which  follows  the  Inftrument  when  he  draws  it  out  :  We 
fqueeze  the  Tumour  a  little  in  order  to  empty  it,  and  give  the 
patient  feme  warm  Wine  to  rince  his  Mouth,  which  he  is  to 
continue  doing  from  time  to  time  for  two  or  three  Days. 

When  thefe  fmall  Abfceffes  come  on  the  upper  Gums  they  Cure  in  the 
heal  better,  becaufe  the  Orifice  which  we  make  gi  ves  room  for  ufperGum. 
fths  morbific  Matter  to  empty  it  felf  by  its  own  weight*  and  as  faft 

"""  '  ''  as 
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as  any  new  forms  it  felf,  lb  that  it  cannot  there  occafion  any 
diforder.  But  when  they  happen  { o  the  lower  Gums,  the  Sanies 
remains  as  in  a  Purfe,  and  by  its  Hay  may  putrifie  the  Jaw¬ 
bone  at  the  bottom,  as  I  have  federal  times  feen  happen;  which 
we  prevent  by  opening  the  Abfcefs  in  time,  afterwards  fre¬ 
quently  fqueezing  it,  thralling  the  Pm  upwards  in  order  to 
force  it  out  at  the  Orifice,  and  laying  on  the  outfide  of  the 
empty  Purfe  a  Bolder  and  a  Bandage,  which  doling  that  fpace 
hinder  any  Matter  gathering  there  again  :  But  if,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  theft  Precautions,  the  Bone  is  yet  uncover’d  and  putri- 
fy’d,  5ti$  difficult  to  procure  its  Exfolation  any  other  wife  than 
by  the  Application  of  the  Fire*Button,  which  yet  we  are  not 
to  make  ufe  of  ’till  we  find  this  Bone,  which  is  accounted  one 
of  the  hardefl  in  the  whole  Body,  has  balled  all  other  Means. 
Operations  The  Teeth  alone  at  prelent  furnilh  the  whole  Employment 
praftisdon  of  feveral  Perfons  call’d  Operators  for  the  TcSkh.  It  mull  be 
the  Teeth .  own’d  that  theft  Gentlemen,  the  foie  Objedt  of  who  ft  Labour 
are  theft  Parts  only,  may  excel  in  their  Art,  rather  than  the 
Chirurgeon,  whoft  Science  is  of  an  infinite  Extent  .*  But  yet  he 
is  not  to  negledl  this  part  of  Chirurgery,  in  which  he  is  to  be 
acquainted  that  feven  forts  of  Operations  are  pradfis’d.  The 
firft  is  the  opening  or  widening  the  Teeth  when  they  are  fet 
too  cloft  together;  the  fecond,  to  clean  ft  them  when  they  are 
foul  j  the  third,  to  hinder  their  Rotting  ;  the  fourth,  to  Hop 
the  Holes  which  grow  in  them;  the  fifth,  is  to  file  them  when 
they  are  too  long  and  jagged;  thelixth,  to  pull  them  out  when 
Rotten;  and  the  feventh,  to  fubftitute  artificial  ones  in  the 
place  of  the  natural. 

Of  the  clo»  Someties  the  Teeth  fo  doft  themfelves,  that  *tis  impoffible 
fingorfiut~to  °Pen  them  to  take  in  Food.  This  Accident  may  fucceed 
ting  of  the  cither  a  Wound,  or  an  Abfcefs  on  the  Parotide  s  fuffer'd  to  fear- 
Teeth.  rifle,  without  having  put  a  fmall  Gag  betwixt  the  tipper  and 
lower  Teeth,  to  keep  them  at  a  Efficient  diftanee  from  each 
other  :  The  obllinacy  of  a  melancholy  Child  which  will  not 
open  its  Mouth,  and  the  Convullion  of  the  Mufcles  which  ftrve 
to  raift  and  lower  the  lower  Jaw  mayalfo  be  theCaufesof  this 
Irregularity,  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  endeavour  to  remedy,  j 
by  thralling  betwixt  the  Teeth  the  Levitor  E,  with  which  he 
is  to  endeavour  to  ftparate  the  upper  from  the  lower  row,  in 
order  to  incert  into  the  fpace  made  by  the  mention’d  Levitor,  j 
the  other  Inllrument  F,  which  being  once  fix’d  will  force  the 
Jaws  to  open,  and  ftparate  from  one  another,  when  he  comes  | 
to  turn  the  Screw  which  runs  along  the  middle  of  this  Engine :  j 
*  The  Operator  is  to  turn  it  gently,  left  he  offer  thereby  too  i 

much  violence  to  the  Parts.  The  Teeth  being  open’d,  we  give  i 
the  Patient  Food,  and  in  taking  away  this  Dilator,  introduce  j 
in  its  place  a  Gag,  which  we  leave  there,  that  they  may  not  i 
return  to  their  former  Pofture.  If  5ti$  impoffible  to  open  the  : 
Teeth,  we  ought  to  break  one  of  them,  in  order  to  get  in  the  j 

" . ~  ^  end  ! 
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l  fid  of  the  little  Horn  G,  by  the  interpofition  of  which  we  give 
him  his  Nourifhment,  and  prevent  his  dying  of  Hunger}  or 
felfe  endeavour  to  force  Broth  into  his  Noftrils :  Others  advife 
the  giving  of  nutritive  Clyfters.  In  1702,  amongft  the  wound¬ 
ed  Men  which  we  had  in  the  Canonading  of  Nimegtten,  which 
were  carried  to  Cleve,  there  were  feven  or  eight  who  by  con¬ 
vulsive  Motions  had  their  Teeth  fhut  fo  clofe,  that  we  could 
not  open  fbme  of  them,  and  they  dy’d  :  There  were  two  or 
three  which  we  gagg’d  after  having  open'd  their  Teeth,  and 
they  recover'd. 

JTis  fo  common  to  clean  the  Teeth,  that  it  feems  not  to  de-  Obltgaue^ 
ferve  the  particular  Application  of  a  Chirurgeon  :  *Tis  true  in-  te  clean fe 
deed,  every  Body,  ufually  after  eating  picks  their  Teeth  with  the  Mouiftv 
the  Tooth-picks  HH,  or  the  Quills  II,  common  cleanlinefs  ob¬ 
liging  them  not  to  fail,  becaufe  there  remains  betwixt  the  Teeth 
feme  particles  of  t4 treats,  which,  putrifying  there,  occafiona 
(linking  Breath,  We  fhould  alfo  wafh  our  Mouth  every  morn¬ 
ing,  and  with  one  of  the  fmall  Spunges  K  K  rub  the  Teeth,  to 
clear  off  the  foulnefswhichgathers  on  them,  and  preferve them 
inth  sir  natural  whitenefs :  But  how  careful  foever  we  are,  near 
the  Gums  there  yet  grow  thin  Crufts  which  render  the  Teeth 
yellow,  and  within-iide  there  grow  certain  Shells  fo  hard,  that 
they  require  ftrong  Inftruments  to  difingage  them  from  the 
Teeth }  wherefore  thofe  who  are  curious  of  their  Mouth,  from 
time  to  time  have  recourfe  to  thofe  whole  daily  practice  ’tis  to 
dean  Teeth. 

Dexterity  is  no  lefs  neceftary  in  this,  than  in  many  other  O- 
perations,  thofe  who  have  tender  Mouths,  and  particularly  the 
Ladies,  cannot  bear  rough  handling,  but  are  for  gentle  and 
neat  means.  Wherefore  the  Left-hand,  with  which  we  deprefs  Manner  ef 
the  under  Lip  or  raife  the  upper,  is  to  be  wrapped  in  a  fine  operating* 
dean  piece  of  Linnen:  If  the  Inftrument  which  we  are  to  ufe 
is  of  Iron,  ’tis  alfo  to  be  covered  with  Linnen  for  neatnefs  1 
Then  the  Operator  having  plac’d  the  Patient  with  her  Face 
turn’d  towards  the  Light,  and  feated  her  on  a  proper  Seat,  he 
places  himfelf  a  little  on  one  ftde  of  the  Patient,  and  kneel¬ 
ing  on  the  Ground  on  one  Knee,  in  order  to  operate  the 
more  commodioufly,  runs  through  all  the  Teeth  one  after  a- 
nother,  and  alternatively  makes  ufe  of  feveral  Inftruments  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  prefent  intention,  avoiding  as  much  as  poftible 
the  making  the  Gums  bleed.  When  he  thinks  he  has  taken  off 
all  the  Crufts  and  Scales,  he  makes  ufe  of  an  Opiate  L,  with 
which  he  rubs  all  the  Teeth  with  Marlh-Malloff  Roots  M 
prepared  and  bridled  at  the  ends :  He  immediately  caufes  the 
Patient  to  wafh  her  Mouth  feveral  times  with  Water,  and 
then  the  Operation  is  finifhed.  ’Tis  cuftomary  for  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  to  make  a  prefent  of  a  Root,  and  a  fmall  Pot  of  the 
Opiate,  to  thofe  who  are  fo  Cml  as  tp  pay  them  well 
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Of  the  In - 
firuments 
us'd* 


Several 

Expedients 

againft 


that  Futre - 
faction. 


The  proper  Inftruments  for  cleaning  of  Teeth  are  containM 
in  a  Cafe,  becaufe  they  are  fmali,  and  being  numerous  they  are 
fcrew’d  on  the  fame  Handle  N,  according  as  we  have  occafion  to 
nfe  them :  There  are  of  feveral  Figures,  fome  are  made  like  a 
Shooing  Horn  O,  to  go  betwixt  the  Teeth ;  others  like  a  Blade 
of  a  pair  of  Sciflars  P,  others  like  Scrapers  the  third 

refe  rubles  a  Graver  R,  and  others  a  File  S  5  they  are  commonly 
of  Steel,  but  thole  uled  to  the  King  and  the  Princes  are  of 
Gold  :  And  if  there  were  yet  a  more  precious  Metal,  wefhould 
employ  it  in  their  Service,  becaufe  they  reward  us  fo  magni¬ 
ficently. 

To  undertake  to  keep  che  Teeth  always  well,  and  fucceed  in 
it,  is  no  eafie  task  :  The  Operator  who  is  rafh  enough  to  pro- 
mile  it,  can  frequently  fcarce  keep  his  word.  There  glides 
along  the  Fibres  at  the  Root  of  the  Teethe  ort  of  corrofive 
Serofity  not  unlike  Aquafortis ,  which  underrates  it  by  little 
and  little,  and  fometimes  does  not  quit  it  ’till  it  has  made  it  fall 
out  by  bits  i  if  we  could  force  this  Humour  into  another  Chan¬ 
nel,  the  Teeth  would  be  preferv’d  during  the  whole  Life  :  All 
we  can  do  is  when  they  begin  to  rot,  to  hinder  the  Caries  from 
augmenting  and  making  farther  Progress.  If  the  Caries  is  vi¬ 
able,  we  are  to  fcrape  it  off  with  the  Scraper  T,  and  if  be¬ 
twixt  two  Teeth,  we  may  make  ufe  of  the  File  V,  to  clear  it 
of  its  blacknefs:  If  the  hollow  place  be  at  the  top  of  the  Tooth, 
it  is  to  be  cauteris'd  with  Gil  of  Sulphur  or  Vitriol,  a  little 
drop  of  which  we  convey  into  the  rotten  Tooth,  with  one  of 
the  little  Pincers  ufed  in  Miniature  j  and  if  the  rottennefs  aug¬ 
ments,  the  Operator  tries  to  flop  it  by  cauteiilmg  it  with  the 
little  a&ual  Cautery  X,  which  being  heated  with  it  he  touches 
the  whole  Cavity  of  the  Tooth ;  and  laffly,  if  the  Putrefadfion 
augments,  and  the  Pain  becomes  infuppcr table,  there  is  no-o¬ 
ther  remedy  than  to  pull  it  out. 

The  fourth  Operation  practis’d  on  the  Tooth,  is  to  flop  the 
holes  which  want  if.  It  frequently  happens  that  by  a  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Seroficies  in  a  Tooth,  it  grows  hollow,  and  that  the 
hole  ceales  to  augment  after  the  Flux  is  over:  Though  moll  ©f 
there  holes  are  not  painful,  they  are  yet  very  incommodious, 
by  real-on  that  every  time  the  Patient  eats  they  fill  with  the 
Aliments  which  ought  to  be  pick’d  out  after  the  Meal  is  over, 
which  is  no  ealie  thing  when  they  are  gotten  into  fuch  places 
where  we  cannot  reach  them  with  common  Inftruments, 
Some  People  cannot  drink  any  thing  cold,  becaufe  if  a  drop  of 
cold  Drink  Ihould  enter  the  Cavity  of  the  Tooth,  it  would  put 
them  to  fuch  a  {harp  pain  as  would  force  them  to  cry  out ; 
thefe  Perfons  are  depriv’d  of  the  pleafure  of  drinking  with  Ice  ; 
There  are  others  wfisfe  rotten  Teeth  make  their  Breath  ftink„ 
and  who  are  oblig’d!  to  chew  a  little  Anile  or  Cinamon  to  cor- 
re£i  chi s  Indifpofition,  which  is  no  final!  one,  fince  they  can¬ 
not-  talk  uea r  with  any  Perfon,  without  linking  them  with 
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it.  To  remedy  all  thefe  Incommodities,  the  Operators  hunt 
after  ways  of  (lopping  the  hole  of  the  Tooth  :  Some  affirm, 
that  it  may  be  filled  with  Leaf  Gold  and  Silver ;  but  thefe 
Leaves,  being  fubjedf  to  break,  cannot  long  (lay  in  :  Where¬ 
fore  we  (hould  rather  make  ufe  of  a  bit  of  beaten  Gold  or 
Silver,  to  which  we  have  given  the  form  of  the  hole  which  Bow  to 
*tis  to  (lop.  Some  prefer  Lead,  becaufe  that  being  more  plia-  flop  them* 
ble,  we  force  it  in,  and  fill  the  Cavity  cafier  than  with  any  o- 
ther  Metal,  making  no  more  Alteration  in  the  part  than  Gold 
it  felf  would.  Others,  without  taking  fo  much  Pains,  (lop 
thefe  Holes  with  Wax,  which  anfwers  the  fame  end,  pre¬ 
venting  the  Meat  and  Drink  from  entring  and  excavating  it 
more. 

The  fifth  Operation  which  concerns  the  Teeth,  is  Filing  ;  Three  oc- 
which  is  pra&K  V*n  three  different  cafes,  viz,,  to  feparate  cafions  of 
them  when  they  grow  towards  one  another;  to  level  them  Filing. 
when  fome  of  them  grow  too  long;  to  even  and  polifh  them 
when  their  points  turn  inwards,  and  grate  againd  the  Tongue, 
or  grow  jagged  outwards,  and  prick  the  Cheeks.  On  all  thefe 
occafions  we  make  ufe  of  the  fmall  File  V,  provided  with  a  bow  to  file 
handle  that  we  may  hold  it  the  more  (leadily,  it  mud  be  ve-  a  Tooth . 
ry  fine,  that  it  may  not  fhake  or  loofen  the  Teeth,  and  tho* 
we  don’t  make  fuch  a  hairy  progrefs  as  we  (hould  with  a 
courfe  File,  ’tis  yet  better  to  go  on  more  (lowly.  The  Opera¬ 
tor  is  t©  fuftain  with  one  or  two  of  his  Fingers  the  Tooth  on 
which  he  is  working,  to  prevent  its  breaking  or  fplintering 
whild  he  is  Filing  it.  When  the  Operator  is  to  feparate  the 
fore  Teeth,  he  is  to  take  care  not  to  File  one  more  than  ano¬ 
ther,  that  the  fpaces  betwixt  them  may  all  be  equal :  sTis  la¬ 
bour  lod  to  File  a  too  long  Tooth  when  that  oppofite  to  it  is 
wanting,  at  lead  unlefs  we  continue  to  do  it  from  time  to  time, 
for  *twill  continually  (hoot  cut  beyond  the  red,  it  being  a  cer¬ 
tain  Truth,  that  the  Teeth  grow  in  order  to  repair  their  con¬ 
tinual  wading  by  their  mutual  rubbing  in  Madication;  which 
Experience  proves  in  thofe  who  have  had  a  Tooth  fallen  out, 
for  that  againd  which  it  fhou  d  red,  grows  longer,  and  (boors 
into  the  vacant  fpace  left  by  the  lod  Tooth.  The  Dentes  Melares, 
or  Grinders,  have  fometimes  points,  as  well  when  their  Sub¬ 
dance  remains  found  and  entire,  as  when  they  come  to  putre¬ 
fy,  or  when  fome  part  of  them  are  fplinter’d  off.  When  thefe 
fuperfiuous  (bootings  out  either  prick  the  Cheek,  or  grate  the 
Tongue,  they  are  to  be  fil’d  off,  in  order  to  remove  all  forts 
fof  roughnefs;  and  this  is  to  be  done  gently,  and  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  Care  which  is  taken  by  thofe  who  follow  this  fort  of 
Pra&ice. 

The  (ixth  Operation  which  the  Teeth  require,  is  the  draw-  Of  Tooth - 
ing  of  them,  and  is  the  mod  common  of  them  all,  being  drawing. 
what  we  fee  daily  pradis’d.  There  are  very  few  Perfons  who 
have  not  one  pulled  out ;  and  fome  arc  fo  impatient,  that  on 
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the  lead  Pain  they  feel,  they  caufe  their  Teeth  to  be  pulled 
tfuf  ;but  *tis  a  pernicious  Cuftom  to  pod  fb  hdftily  to  the  Tooth- 
Drawer.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  Pain  goes  off  in  a 
fmall  time,  and  that  the  Patient  repents  that  fuch  a  light  un- 
eafinefs  has  cod  him  a  Tooth ;  we  are  not  then  to  proceed  to 
this  Operation  before  the  Tooth  is  fo  putrefied,  that  there  are 
no  means  left  to  fave  it,  or  the  Pain  which  it  excites  in  the 
Gum  is  become  continual  and  in fuppor table;  but  thofe  who 
draw  their  Teeth  as  often  as  they  feel  any  Pain,  foon  unfur- 
nifh  their  Mouths,  and  afterwards  find  themfelves  at  leifure  to 
repent  their  Rafhnefs. 

But  yet  there  are  five  or  fix  Cafes,  in  which  we  cannot  dif- 
pence  with  this  Operation;  Fu  ff  In  Children,  when  their  firff 
Teeth,  which  are  call’d  the  Milk  Teeth,  are  enclin’d  to  tall 
out,  when  as  focn  as  they  are  loofe,  we  are  immediately  to 
draw  them,  which  is  done  with  an  end  of^hread  wound  a- 
bout  the  Tooth,  with  which,  after  the  knot  is  fix'd,  we  pull 
it  out.  Purfuant  to  the  Popular  Nonon,  the  fooner  we  pul] 
oat  this  Tooth,  the  {freighter  its  Succeffor  grows;  this  Opi¬ 
nion  is  not  too  well  grounded,  but  yet  thefe  Teeth  fiiou’d  al¬ 
ways  be  pulled  our,  becaufe  they  mud  fall  of  themfelves,  and 
if  the  Chirurgeon  oppofes  it,  and  the  fecond  Tooth  grows  a- 
mifs  or  awry,  the  Mother  is  fare  to  lay  the  blame  on  him,  and 
never  forgive  fcimrfo  much  are  Women  prejudiced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  vulgar  Errors. 

Secondly.  When  they  loofen  very  much  of  themfelves,  with¬ 
out  being  fhock’d  by  fome  Blow,  or  an  attempt  to  break  or 
bite  fome  hard  body,  for  in  this  lad  Cafe  we  are  not  to  draw 
them;  but  on  the  contrary  we  are  to  endeavour  to  fatten  them 
in  their  Alveoli  with  Adringent  Wine,  with  which  we  fill  a 
Spunge,  which  we  are  to  hold  to  the  Gum,  which  Application 
is  to  be  frequently  renewed,  and  the  Patient  forbidden  the 
chewing  on  that  fide,  where  red  is  very  neceffary  to  give  time 
to  thefe  parts  to  fix  themfelves;  but  if  the  Tooth  is  fo  loofe  that 
no  hopes  are  left  of  preferving  it,  and  the  Patient  incom¬ 
moded  in  Eating,  *tis  to  be  pull’d  out,  to  perform  which  we 
need  only  turn  it  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  raife  it  with 
our  two"  Fingers  without  the  ufe  of  any  Indrument,  efpeeial- 
ly  in  old  People,  who  thus  loofe  all  their  Teeth  one  after  ano¬ 
ther. 

Third!},  When  the  Tooth  is  lo  rotten,  that  the  Top  or  Ta¬ 
ble  of  it  is  aimed  confum’d;  when  if  we  delay  Drawing  it, 
’till  the  whole  is  near  waded,  there  being  no  hold  left  for  the 
Indrument,  ’twill  prove  very  difficult  to  difengage  its  remains, 
wherefore  ’tis  advifable  to  didodge  it  from  a  place  where  its 
continuance  mud  very  much  incommode  the  Patient.  To  draw 
out  the  Teeth  which  are  firmly  fixed  in  their  Alveoli ,  are  re- 
quifite  fuch  Indruments  as  are  capable  of  feeonding  the  Effort 
us’d  in  thefe  Extractions ;  fuch  are  the  Pelicans,  and  other 
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Tooth-drawing  Inftruments,  which  I  fhall  prefentiy  ffrew 
you. 

Fourthly*  When  a  Tooth  is  broken,  and  no  more  remains  Faift  ini* 
but  the  Root,  or  it’s  confum*d,  and  only  a  fmall  fragment  of  vitabh . 
the  root  is  left,  in  thefe  Cafes  the  Operator  is  to  fhew  his  A- 
bility;  and  on  thefe  Occafions  ’twou’d  be  ridiculous  not  to 
promife.  to  hurt  the  Patient,  for  ’tis  impofiible  to  come  at  a 
bit  of  Tooth  which  lies  deep  in  the  Gum,  where  there  is  rso 
hold  left,  without  Pain.  But  nioftof  this  fort  of  Operators  are  at 
no  great  trouble  to  make  good  the  Proverb,  He  lies  like  a  Tooth- 
drawer.  The  Chirurgeon  is  then  to  apply  his  whole  Induftry 
to  get  out  the  reft  of  the  Tooth,  and  to  make  ufe  of  a  Punch 
if  the  fragment  jets  out  a  point  above  the  Gum ;  or  of  a  pair 
of  Crows*  Bill  Pincers,  or  of  another  fort  called  the  Dogs-Snout 
Pincers.  SHI 

Fifthly,  When  the  Teeth  grow  outwards,  they  are  to  be  Teeth 
drawn  out;  for  the  Tooth  which  thus  grows  out  of  its  Rank  which  grow 
very  much  incommodes  the  Perfon  to  whom  this  misfortune  outwards „ 
happens,  and  occafions  a  deformity  which  Chocks  all  who  look 
on  him.  If  it  doth  not  jet  out  very  much  beyond  the  other 
Teeth,  the  fuperfluous  part  may  be  fil’d,  or  cut  off  with  the 
Incifive  Pincers;  but  if  the  Table  which  ought  to  incline  in¬ 
wards  is  turn’d  outwards,  and  the  Tooth  comes  forwards,  the 
Patient  had  better  want  a  Tooth,  than  have  one  to  disfigure 
him;  wherefore  ’tis  to  be  drawn  out  with  fuch  Inftrumems  as 
the  Operator  fhall  think  fit. 

Sixthly,  When  there  grows  a  fupernumerary  Tooth;  for  Supernti* 
we  very  frequently  find  a  Tooth  jet  outwards  or  inwards  in  merary 
the  upper  or  under  Jaw,  which  is  neither  of  the  number  of  the  Teeth, 
reft  of  the  Teeth,  nor  does  it  grow  like  them.*  Some  People 
have  feveral  fuperfluous  Teeth,  and  others  a  double  row;  the 
Fortune  tellers  prognofticate  a  thoufand  Felicities  to  thofe  to 
whom  this  happens;  but  for  my  part  I  take  it  to  be  an  un- 
happinefs  to  be  often  better  flocked  with  Teeth  than  Vidtuals, 
to  be  pefter’d  with  too  many  Teeth,  and  be  forced  to  fuffer 
cruel  Pains  to  draw  out  this  Natural  Favour  on  which  they  are 
complimented.  The  Duke  of  Berry  at  the  Age  of  eight  Years  o bfervfttU 
had  a  fupernumerary  Tooth,  which  he  did  not  need  to  pro-  on , 
claim  his  Happinefs,  being  a  Son  of  the  greateft  King  in  theU- 
niverfe,  and  being  in  his  own  Perfon  richly  ftor’d  with  what¬ 
ever  can  render  a  Prince  accomplifh’d;  fo  that,  what  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  prefent  Soothfayers  ought  to  predid/t  a  future  Hap¬ 
pinefs  in  another,  proved  a  real  misfortune  to  him,  neceflity 
obliging  the  drawing  of  it,  and  confequently  forcing  him  to 
endure  a  Torment  which  is  unavoidable  on  thefe  Gccafi- 
ons. 

Thelnftruments  us’d  in  this  fort  of  Operation  are  numerous, 
by  reafon  all  forts  are  neceffary,  purfuant  to  the  various  lorts  of 
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Teeth  to  be  drawn;  and  thole  which  follow  we  cannot  bo 

without. 

i.  A  Toat!>picker,  or  Lancet,  called  in  Latin  Dentifialprum , 

.  and  in  Greek  Perichar  after,  from  Peri ,  about*  and  Charajfesn  to 
Scarifie,  or  Cut,  it  being  the  Inftrument  with  which  we  difen- 
gage  the  Gum  around  from  the  Tooth  which  is  to  be  drawn. 

%.  A  Tooth  Forceps,  call’d  in  Latin  Denticeps ,  or  Bmtkulnm* 

.  is  a  fort  of  Pincers  whofe  end  which  grafp$  the  Tooth  is 
crooked,  and  cleft  like' a  Fork*  in  order  to  take  the  (after  hold  : 
It  may  be  us’d  as  well  to  the  upper  as  lower  Teeth,  and  is 
one  of  the  moft  Ancient  Inftrumeots  in  Chirurgery,  and  has 
been  ufed  in  all  Ages. 

3,  A  Pelican,  called  by  the  Latins  Pdicanus,  from  therefem- 
blance  it  bears  to  the  Bill  of  that  Bird,  and  by  the  Greeks  Qdon- 
tagra ,  deriv’d  from  Odom  a  Tooth,  and  Af^  yftn  to  pull  out, 
becaufe  being  an  Inftrument  confifting  of  feveral  Branches  fix’d 
by  a  Screw  on  the  fame  Spring,  is.  proper  to  draw  Teeth;  the 
two  ends  of  the  Spring  are  a  little  circular,  that  they  may  the 
better  fix  on  the  Root  of  the  rotten  Tooth;  and  of  the  two 
Branches  one  is  ftreighr,  and  the  other  bent,  each  of  them  ha¬ 
ving  their  particular  ufe  in  different  cafes. . 

4.  A  fort  of  Levitor  E,  fbap’d  like  a  Leaver,  with  one  end 
fiat  to  reft  on  the  Gum  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tooth,  and  the 
other  bent  like  one  of  the  Branches  of  the  Pelican  to  take  hold 
of  the  Tooth.  Tiiefe1  two  Branches  are  mounted  on  a  han¬ 
dle;  when  one  of  the  lower  Teeth,  is  fixed  on  by  this  Inftru¬ 
ment,  we  need  only  prefs  down  the  handle  to  draw  it  out  of 
its  place;  This  is  the  moft  commodious  of  all  the  Xnftrumenfs, 
and  was  lately  invented,  and  I  never  faw  any  Pra&icioner  ufe, 
it  befides  Monfieur  du  Bolt,  who  has  the  Cure  or  the  King’s 
Teeth. 

f.  A  Vunch  call’d  by  the  Latins  Impul for  turn ,  is  an  Inftru- 
raent  whole  end  is  cleft  like  a  Hind’s- foot :  ’Tis  provided  with 
a  handle,  that  it  may  be  held  the  fafter;  his  us’d  to  the  Inci- 
fory  and  Canloe  Teeth  which  have  but  one  Root,  in  order  to 
{hove  them  out  of  their  Alveoli,  and  to  broken  fragments 
when  they  can  come  at  them. 

6,  A  Tooth-root  Drawer,  defcrib’d  by  Gmlleman,  and  call  d 
in  Greek  Rifagra,  and  commonly  Rifagrm,  from  two  Words, 
which,  together,  fignify  to  eradicate.  *Tis  a  fort  of  Forceps 
whole  ends  are  almoft  »!vr  r>  pointed,  in  order  to  enter  the  Al¬ 
veolus,  and  lay  hold  on  the  remainder  of  the  Root  of  a  Tooth 
which  is  left  behind:.  This  Inftrument  is  very  necefiary  to 
Tooth-drawers. 

7.  A  pair  of  Forceps  call'd  from  its  fhape  a  Crows- Bills;  it 
ferves  to  extirpate  the  remaining  bits  of  the  Roots  of  Teeth, 
and  ait  off  the  extremities  when  they  are  too  {harp. 
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8.  A  pair  of  Incifory  Pincers  with  which  we  cut  the  Table 
of  the  Tooth  which  {hoots  outwards*  and  which  exceeds  the 
o^inary  fize  of  Teeth. 

’Tis  not  enough,  that  the  Operator  Is  acquainted  with  the  Situation 
ufe  of  thefe  Inftruments;  but  he  muft  alfo  handle  them  dex-  of  the  Pa- 
troufly,  and  ufe  them  on  proper  Occalions.  The  Patient  tierit, 
whofe  Tooth  is  to  be  drawn,  is  to  be  feared  on  the  Floor  on  a 
Ciifiiion  only:  The  Operator  is  to  place  himfelf  behind  him,  Manner  of 
and  having  fix’d  his  Head  betwixt  his  Thighs,  eaufes  him  to  lift  Operating. 
it  up  a  little;  the  Patient’s  Mouth  being  open,  he  obferves  the 
rotten  Tooth,  that  he  may  not  miftake  one  for  the  other;  then 
with  the  Tooth  or  Gum-Lancet,  he  is  to  feparate  the  Gum- 
from  that  Tooth,  which  he  then  grafps  with  the  Inftrument 
which  feems  to  him  moft  proper,  which  he  is  to  fix,  in  or¬ 
der  to  draw  out  die  Tooth.  If  the  Operator  fucceeds,  th ^  what  to  he 
Patient  ftooping^rpits  out  the  Tooth  with  the  Blood  which  jong  afier 
gufties  out  of  the  Gums,  fome  Spoonfuls  of  which  he  is  to  fuf-  f 
ter  to  run  out  before  he  gargles  the  Mouth  with  Oxycratum, 

L  e.  Vinegar  and  Water :  He  then  with  his  two  Fingers  fqueezes 
the  Gum  where  the  Tooth  came  out,  in  order  to  aproximate 
the  feparated  parts,  and  then  continues  the  ufe  of  Oxycratum, 
or  warm  Wine  for  the  whole  Day. 

This  Operation  ccnfifts  barely  in  an  Effort  of  the  Wrift,  in 
order  to  pullout  the  Tooth;  this  Effort  is  to  be  redoubled 
when  the  Tooth  refills  it,  and  the  Operator  is  not  to  give  over 
’till  the  Tooth  is  out;  for  which  reafon  thole  Chirurgeons 
who  are  daily  very  much  engag’d  in  the  Pra&ice  of  Bleeding, 
and  are  willing  to  preferve  a  fteddy  Hand,  neverought  to  med¬ 
dle  with  Tooth-drawing,  left  the  draining  Efforts  which  that 
Practice  obliges  them  to,  fhou’d  make  their  Hands  fhake: 

We  fhall  then  leave  this  Employment  to  thofe  Operators  which 
make  it  their  daily  Practice,  and  have  no  other  Trade  to  get 
the  ir  Living. 

If  I  ad^ife  the  Chirurgecn  to  abandon  this,  ’tis  not  only  by 
reafon  of  the  prejudice  which  may  accrue  to  his  Hand  by  it* 
but  alfo,  that  it  feems  to  favour  of  the  Buffoon  and  Mounte¬ 


bank.  Moft  of  thefe  Tooth-drawers,  abufing  their  Talent  to 
impofe  on  the  Publick,  pretend  that  they  want  nothing  be- 
fides  their  Fingers,  or  the  end  of  a  Sword,  to  pull  out  the 
deepeft  rooted  Teeth  ;  but  the  Chirurgecn  is  to  fcorn  thefe 
Feats  of  Activity,  and  as  Probity  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his 
Actions,  he  muff  diftinguifh  himfelf  from  thofe  whole  aim  is 
to  deceive  others.  , 

The  {seventh  and  laft  Operation  perform'd  on  the  Teeth,  is  For  the 
the  inferring  of  Artificial  ones  in  the  place  of  thofe  which  are  infer  t  mg  of 
loft.  Two  Reafons  are  alledg’d  to  Authorize  this  Practice :  Artificial 
The  fir  ft  is  drawn  from  the  Ornament  which  they  afford,  it  Teeth* 
being  a  difagreeable  Sight  to  fee  a  Mouth  ill  furnillid,  in  which 
there  wants  one  or  feveral  Teeth;  and  the  fecund  is  grounded 

X  3  on 
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on  the  Necettity  of  articulating  the  Voice,  it  not  being  pofilble 
for  thofe  who  want  Teeth  to  pronounce  fo  well  certain  Words* 
Bow  to  ad-  as  when  they  have  them  all.  To  obviate  thefe  two  inconve- 
juft  Artifi-  niencies  are  recommended  Ivory  Teeth,  very  near  the  fiz,e  of 
fial  Teeth,  thofe  in  whofe  place  they  are  to  be  fubftituted,  they  arepierc’d 
or  bor'd,  in  order  to  run  thro’  them  one  or  two  Gold  Threads* 
to  fallen  them  to  the  neighbouring  Teeth,  about  which  this 
Thread  winds  and  fallens  the  Artificial  ones  as  firmly  as  if  they 
were  naturally  fix’d  there.  The  Operator  caufes  as  many  to 
be  made  as  he  wants,  two,  three  or  four,  &c.  which  are  fa¬ 
tten'd  together  with  Gold  Thread,  and  are  placed  as  we  have 
faid  betwixt  the  remaining  natural  Teeth.  We  know  fome 
old  Women  who  wear  a  whole  row  of  falfe  Teeth,  and  dare 
not  open  their  Mouths  for  fear  of  difeovering  the  fubftitution. 
Butthemifchief  is,  that  Ivory  in  a  fmall  time  grows  yellow 
in  the  Mouth ;  wherefore  Fabntim  advifes  me  making  them  of 
A  Tafte  Oxes  Shin-bones,  and  Guillemem  of  a  certain  Fade,  the  Com- 

to  form  polition  of  which  he  teaches  us,  it  confifts  of  white  grain’d 

fattitiout  Wax,  and  melt  it  with  a  little  Gum  Elemi ,  addingthe  Powders 

Teeth*  of  Mattie,  white  Coral  and  Pearl.  He  affirms,  that  with  this 

Patte  may  be  formed  Artificial  Teeth  which  never  turn  yel¬ 
low  j  and  that  *tis  alfo  very  proper  to  fill  up  the  Holes  of 
fiollow  Teeth. 

There  are  two  Quettions  which  are  canvafs’d  with  regard 
to  the  Teeth  :  The  firft  is,  whether  when  we  draw  the  Milk 
Teeth  of  Children  before  they  incline  to  fall  of  themfelves, 
they  come  again  more  beautiful  and  ftreight ;  and  the  other, 
whether  a  Tooth  refixed  in  the  Alveolus,  after  having 
been  pull'd  out,  may  fatten  and  grow,  as  if  it  were  not 
touched. 

Hxpufton  'Tis  a  Mittake  to  believe,  that  the  firtt  Teeth  can  give  an  ill 
inf  the  firft  fhape  to  the  fecond,  they  are  both  of  them  form’d  in  little  in 
Teeth .  the  Alveoli,  where  they  OJfify:  The  firtt  being  come  out,  af¬ 

ter  having  ferved  five  or  fix  Years,  are  driven  out  by  the  lat¬ 
ter  which  take  their  Places  5  and  oblerve,  that  the  firtt  have 
only  as  it  were  a  Table,  becaufe  the  others  in  their  growth 
don't  give  time  to  the  firtt  to  perfedb  themfelves,  and  to  O/- 
ftfy  at  their  Roots,  fo  that  the  old  ones  cannot  Ipoil  the  fhape 
of  the  new.  I  have  this  by  Experience  in  a  young  Girl, 

An  Objer-  wh0fe  Mother  caus'd  all  her  fore  Teeth  befides  one  to  be 

vat  ton  op-  drawn,  for  the  fpace  of  a  Year  before  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
fofite  to  peeled  to  fall,  being  fully  pollefs'd  with  an  Opinion,  that  the 
the  Popu -  fuccee(jing  growth  would  prove  more  perfect  j  but  fhe  was 

gar  Error*  deceived,  they  proving  worfe  than  the  former.  A  Perfon  of 

Quality  devoted  to  Lewdnefs,  caus’d  her  Daughter’s  Teeth 
to  be  drawn  for  a  contrary  Regfon  ;  the  Child  had  very 
fine  ones,  and  for  fear  that  fne  might  one  Day  boaft  this 
Advantage,  the  Mother  would  have  them  all  drawn,  that 

thofe 
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tbofe  which  drove  them  out  might  be  lefs  beautiful,  and 
confequently  prove  no  Obftacle  in  her  own  career  of  Plea- 
fure. 

[  don’t  believe,  that  a  Tooth  wholly  removed  can  poffibly  Very  parti- 
refix  in  its  Cavity,  and  quicken  or  grow  as  before.  Mr.  Ver-  cular  In¬ 
due  tells  us,  that  he  heard  that  Mr.  Carmeline  (a  very  able  flame. 
Operator  for  the  Teeth)  having  drawn  a  Tooth  which  was 
nor  putrefied,  inftantly  refixed  it  in  its  Alveolus,  in  which  it 
fatten'd  fo  well,  that  he  could  not  without  great  difficulty  pull 
it  out  the  following  Tear,  when  the  fame  Perfon  came  again 
to  complain  of  the  Tooth-ach;  but  I  can  lcarce  believe  this 
Story  any  more  than  Mr.  Verduc,  who  himfelf  acknowledges, 
that  the  Nervous  Fibres  and  Veflels  which  convey  the  Life  and 
Nouriture  to  the  Tooth,  being  broken,  it  cannot  again  t^ke 
Root*  and  perfe&l&  join,  when  once  feparated* 
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Figure  XLI.  For  the  TONG  UE  and  the 

UVULA. 


Of  thy  i-p  HE  Tong  ue  requires  its  particular  Operations,  the  firffc  of 
Operations  Jl  which  is  the  Incifton  of  the  Franulum,  or  String,  which 
prdBu  d  on  is  prelcrib'd  in  two  Cafes,  one  is  when  there  is  a  fu  pern  urn  c- 
thelongfUy  rary  Ligament,  and  the  other  when  the  natural  one  is  too  big 
Uvula,  AU  or  too  fhort. 

monds  and  Children  are  frequently  born  with  a  Membrane  faften’d  to 
Wsnd-Pipe.  the  natural  Franulum  under  the  Tongue,  and  which  hinders 
its  coming  out  beyond  the  Lips,  or  performing  its  ordinary 
Motions.  The  Midwives  fometimes  tear  it  with  their  Nails, 
which  Pra&ice  is  not  always  exempt  from  inconveniences,  by 
danger  reafon  they  cannot  thus  break  this  Membrane  which  is  very 
of  tearing  fbong,  without  giving  great  Pain,  and  often  drawing  to  the 
she  Fix-  part  a  piUx»  which  difenabling  the  Child  from  Sucking,  foon 
juilum.  deprives  it  of  Life.  Wherefore  they  ought  not  to  attempt 
to  rend,  or  cut  it,  this  Operation  not  belonging  to  their  fun¬ 
ction*  but  to  the  Chirurgeon  who  may  very  eafily  perform 

it. 
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it,  provided  he  does  not  negletb  any  of  the  efTential  Cireum- 

iTthis  fupernummry  Ligament  orFr&nulum  is  but  little,  it  Incowvm- 
may  happen  to  do  no  Mifchief ;  but  when 5 1 is  large,  and  readies  enetts  tf 
to  the  end  of  the  Tongue,  the  Child  cannot  throw  it  out  at  the  ug *- 
the  Teat,  but  trifles  with  the  Breaft,  not  being  able  with  all  merit. 
its  Endeavours  to  get  hold  on  it,  becaufe  this  Bridle  under  the 
Tongue  detains  it,  and  will  not  fuffer  it  to  prefs  the  end  of  it 
apainft  the  Palate,  in  order  to  draw  the  Milks  in  which  cafe  the 
Child  will  die  for  want  of  fucking,  if  the  Chirurgeon  be  not 
call’d  to  its  Afliflance.  The  Operator  is  then  to  take  in  his  Of  we  In- 
Left-hand  the  little  Fork  A,  and  in  hisright  the  Sciflars  8, when  cifion. 
having  caufed  the  Child  to  be  turned  to  the  Light,  he  raifes 
its  Tongue,  which  he  keeps  elevated  with  the  Fork  which  grafps 
the  Ligament,  whiift  with  the  Sciflars  he  cuts  ofl  what¬ 
ever  he  finds  unuavaral :  When  the  Chirurgeon  has  no  Fork  at 
hand,  his  two  Fingers  may  fupply  its  Place,  and  will  anfwer 
the  end  as  well :  The  Child’s  crying  is  of  ule  at  this  Moment, 
for  it  prefents  the  Ligament  the  more  uncover’d.  As  foon  as  How  to 
this  Bridle  is  cut,  wc  lay  a  little  Salt  on  it,  and  rub  the  Finger  treat  the 
over  it  feveral  times,  not,  as  fome  (ay,  to  hinder  its  joynmg  Wound. 
acain,  for  the  continual  Motions  of  the  Tongue  hinder  that 
re-union;  but  that  if  tis  not  cut  to  the  bottom,  the  Finger  , 
may  tear  the  reft,  which  is  very  eafily  done,  and  the  Nurfe 
immediately  giving  the  Child  the  Bread,  foon  appeafes  it. 

The  Facility  with  which  we  lee  the  Child  fuck,  enables  us 
to  determine  whether  the  Bridle  is  well  cut,  and  prove,  the 
INecefiity  of  Chirurgery  by  the  Want  which  Man  ibmetimes 
has  of  that  Art  even  from  his  Birth:  There  ought  not  to  iflus 
out  above  two  or  three  fmall  Drops  of  Blood  *  for  if  the  Part 
fhould  bleed  much,  ’twould  be  a  fign  that  the  Point  of  the 
Sciflars  had  touch'd  one  of  the  two  Veins  under  the  Tongue, 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  But  in  cafe  this  Misfor¬ 
tune  fhould  happen,  we  are  to  remedy  it  by  flopping  the  Blood,  How  to  flop 
either  by  the  Application  of  fome  Medicaments,  or  afiringent  the  Blood. 
Powders  ;  or  by  holding  the  Finger  on  the  Orifice  for  fome 
time,  oreife  by  covering  it  with  a  little  Baffler  dip’d  in  Styp- 
tick  Water.  When  one  of  thefe  Veins  is  open,  and  we  difeern 
it,  there  is  little  to  be  feared,  becaufe ’tis  eafie  to  flop  the  Blood; 
but  if  it  be  not  remedied,  the  Misfortune  may  become  ve¬ 
ry  great,  as  we  have  feen  at  Paris  fifteen  Years  fince  :  Joe  fact 

was  as  follows.  .  r 

A  famous  Parifian  Chirurgeon  cut  the  Franulupe  of  a  Child,  Of>jervM- 
which  had  been  impatiently  expected,  and  joyfully  received,^* 
being  a  rich  Heir:  But  this  Comfort  did  not  remain  long  with 
the  Parents,  the  Child  net  long  enjoying  the  Light,  by  reafon 
that  the  Chirurgeon  not  fufpe&ing  that  in  cutting  of  the  Bri  ■ 
die,  he  had  open’d  one  of  the  RanuU,  went  away  as  foon  as  he 
faw  the  Child  luck  freely  and  eafily  ;  and  the  ih urie  having 

laid 
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laid  it  in  its  Cradle  after  it  had  fufficicntly  fuck’d,  it  continu’d 
to  move  its  Lips  as  though  it  were  yet  fucking,  which  no  Bo¬ 
dy  took  nonce  of,  by  reafbn  many  Infants  habitually  do  the 
fame  whilft  Beeping.  But  yet  *twas  the  Blood  which  ifl'ued 
out  of  the  Vein,  which  it  fwallowed  as  it  felt  it  in  its  Mouth, 
the  Iffue  of  this  Humour  being  the  more  excited  by  thelnlant’s 
Suftion,  kill  there  was  no  more  Blood  in  its  Vdlels  }  which 
was  no  otherwise  difeerned,  than  by  the  palenefs  and  weak- 
nefs  of  the  Child,  who  died  a  few  Hours  after  j  when  *twas 
opened  and  found  that  it  had  fwallowed  all  its  Blood,  with 
whic|i  its  Stomach  was  filled  :  I  cite  this  Obfervation  for  no 
other  end,  than  to  warn  Chirurgeons  againft  falling  into  the 
fame  Inadvertence* 

Of  the  In-  If  the  ordinary  Bridle  of  the  Tongue  be  too  thick,  or  too 

eijionofthi  fhort,  we  are  to  cut  it  without  Hdfitatiom.  We  frequently 

Frxnulum.  meet  with  Children  which  lifp  at  the  Ag?of  four  or  five 
Years,  by  reafon  that  the  motion  of  their  Tongues  is  not  free 
enough  to  articulate  and  diftindily  found  their  Words}  in  this 
Cafe  we  are  to  give  them  two  or  three  fmall  Cuts  with  the 
Point  of  the  Sciflars  B,  in  fevers!  Places,  in  order  to  unbridle 
them,  and  by  this  Means  fet  that  Organ  at  Liberty  to  rove  all 
ov.er  the  Mouth:  When  the  Patient  can’t  put  his  Tongue  out 
of  his  Mouth,  we  knowrhatkis  the  Bridle  which  retrains  him; 
and  in  this  Cafe  we  have  no  reafon  to  be  afraid  of  cutting  it, 
provided  we  avoid  pricking  the  Ranine  Ven<& ,  which  lye  very 
near  it. 

Of  the  Ra-  There  happen  fometimes  under  the  Tongue  fmall  Tumours, 

nulse.  which  are  call’d  RanuU^  or  Hypogicjfes*  which  have  fomething 
,  of  the  Nature  of  Wolves}  they  are  commonly  fill’d  by  a  vifo 

cous  Tumour,  and  when  they  once  begin  to  appear,  grow 
big  in  a  fhort  time,  and  fome  of  them  proceed  to  a  dangerous 
Magnitude,  if  not  check’d  by  Remedies.  The  Humour  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  is  alrnofl  always  contained  in  a  Cy- 
jlnii  or  Purfej  for  which  reafbn  feveral  Authors  advife  us  to 
difleft  and  take  them  out  wholly  with  their  Membranes.  But 
this  not  being  fo  eafily  practicable,  by  reafbn  of  the  length  of 
Time  requifre  to  ieparate  this  Tumour,  to  remove  it  as  we 
fhould  a  Wolf,  and  the  operating  in  fuch  a  difficult  and  tender 
place  as  the  Mouth,  we  are  to  find  out  a  more  convenient  and 
fecure  way,  which  will  prove  to  be  that  of  making  a  Hmple 
Incifion,  by  which  the  contain’d  Matter  being  evacuated,  the 
Indifpofiticn  grows  perfectly  well}  for  the  proper  Medica¬ 
ments  for  the  Refolution  of  rhefe  Tumours  cannot  be  ufed  in 
the  Mouth,  by  reafon  that  under  the  Tongue  arc  two  Salivary 
Vdfels,  which  inceflantly  convey  the  Spittle  into  this  Cavity, 
which  would  hinder  their  Operation.  We  take  then  theScal- 
prum  or  Lancet  C,  with  which,  the  Mouth  being  open,  and 
the  Tongue  raifed,  we  make  an  Incifion  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tumour,  whofe  Matter  is  no  fooner  run  out,  than  we  cleanfo 
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the  bottom  of  the  Purfe  with  Mel-Rofatum ,  and  a  little  Spirit 
of  Vitriol,  dipping  into  it  a  fmall  bit  of  Linnen  fallen  d  to  the 
end  of  a  little  Brufh,  wiih  which  rubbing  hard  or  {drubbing 
the  infide  of  the  Cyjius,  in  order  to  exfoliate  and  conlume 
what  would  otherwife  continue  fome  Days,  we  then  frequent¬ 
ly  wafh  the  Mouth  with  Oxymel ,  and  after  with  a  rough  Wine 
mixed  with  a  little  Allom.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefe  1  u- 
mours  return,  by  rcafon  that  the  Chirurgeon  contented  him- 
felf  with  barely  making  an  Orifice  with  the  Lancet,  to  void 
the  Matter;  the  Wound  clofed,  and  the  Tumour  fill’d  again  5 
this  new  fwelling  was  diflipated  by  the  Evacuation  of  the  Hu¬ 
mour,  but  did  not  fail  to  grow  again  by  flow  degrees,  ’till  the 
Cyjius  was  confumed,  as  we  have  hinted  above. 

The  Tongue  hindering  our  feeing  to  the  bottom  of  the  proper 
Mouth,  Artifts  have  invented  an  Inftrument  fhap’d  like  a  very  Lnjirument 
broad  Spatula,  and  provided  with  a  Handle,  mark  d  E>  which  for  the  Ope-* 
very  commodioully  removes  that  Obffacle,  by  holding  the  ration. 
Tongue  down  fo  long,  ’till  we  have  found  what  we  fought  af¬ 
ter.  But  if  the  Patient  does  not  open  his  Mouth  wide  enough 
to  difeover  what  we  aim  at,  we  may  ule  the  other  Machine 
F,  call  d  the  Speculum  Oris ,  with  which  we  not  only  keep  the 
Tongue  in  Subjection,  but  alfo  force  open  the  Teeth  as  much 
as  is  neceffary:  But  we  are  not  to  make  uie  of  thele  Inftru- 
ments  ’till  all  more  eafie  Means  are  vain  ;  tor  it  with  the  Han¬ 
dle  of  a  Spoon  we  could  keep  the  Tongue  under,  as  is  daily 
pradlifed,  we  are  not  to  malce  a  difmal  Parade  of  fuch  Tools, 
whofe  bare  Sight  affrights  the  Patient. 

There  fometimes  gathers  bn  the  Tongue  a  whitifh  foul  Scurf,  Ufe  of  the 
which  renders  it  infenfible  to  Taftes,  wherefore  thofe  who  va-  Spoon. 
lue  themfelves  on  Cleanlinefs,  ought  to  clean  it  eveiy  Day, 

Some  people  ferape  it  every  Morning  with  a  tittle  Kniie:  But 
’tis  better  to  make  ufe  of  rhe  Spoon  G,  hecaufe  that  fetches 
off  the  Scurf  which  cloggs  the  fmall  PapilU ,  with  which  the 
Tongue  is  interlac’d  as  well  as  the  ICnife,  and  cannot  hurt  it 
as  that  does,  its  edge  always  bringing  with  if,  or  very  much 
damaging  fome  Particles  of  that  Organ,  which  deprive  it  of 
that  nice  Difcernment,  which  it  ougnt  to  have  in  the  Precep- 
tion  of  the  guftable  Qualities  of  Aliments. 

The  Uvula  is  a  fmall  carneous  and  cartilagineous  Eminence,  jyifeafes  of 
fufpended  at  the  bottom  of  the  Palate  on  the  Root  of  the  the  Falsify. 
Tongue.  The  Larins  call  it  Uvula ,  and  the  Greeks  Far  gar  eon 
and  Ktonisy  with  regard  to  its  Ufe,  and  its  Figure  refcmbling 
a  Fillary  See.  which  thefe  Words  fignifie.  It  requires  a  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  in  two  Dileafes,  to  which  it  is  fubject,  viz.  to  raife 
it  when  relaxed,  and  cut  it  off  when  putrified. 

Thofe  whofe  Uvula  is  relax’d,  feel  it  as  though  'twerc  a  Of  its  Re. 
morfel  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mouth,  and  imagine  they  luxation. 
are  ready  to  fwallow  it  every  moment  ;  When  they  find  this,  Remedies. 
thev  complain  to  the  Chirurgeon  in  the  vulgar  Stilt;  that  their 

Palace 
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Palate  is  down,  and  intreat  him  to  put  it  up  again,  belie¬ 
ving  a,  Luxation  to  have  Happen’d  to  it,  as  it  does  to  feveral 
articulated  Parts,  In  this  cafe  the  Chirurgeon  is- to  fearch  be¬ 
fore  lie  makes  any  attempt :  If  it  is  red,  thick  and  inflamed, 
lie  is  to  ufe  gentle  and  cooling  Gargarifms  5  and  if  white 
and  lengthen  d,  he  is  to  raife  it  with  the  little  Spoon 'made 
on  purpofefor  that  ufe  H,  in  which  he  is  to  put  a  little  Pome- 
granate-rind  and  Pepper  beaten  to  Powder ;  then  after  ha¬ 
ving  caus’d  the  Tongue  to  be  held  down,  he  is  to  get  the  end 
of  the  Uvula  into  the  Spoon,  which  he  is  to  pufo  up,  and  hold 
that  part  in  it  for  (owe  time.  The  Powder  of  Pomegranate- 
rinds  doles  the  too  much  extended  Fibres,  and  the  Pepper  by 
m  heat  abforbs  the  Pituity  which  had  leak’d  into  it  :  But  the 
Chirurgeon  is  to  take  care  he  does  not  make  ufe  of  this  Re¬ 
medy  when  this  part  is  lengthen’d  by  Inflammation,  as  is  fome- 
tsmes  imprudently  done,  without  any  regard  f^the  Caufe  of  the 
Indifpofition,  which  requires  a  direeft  contrary  Remedy ;  where¬ 
fore  we  are  not  to  be  furprsYd  if  in  this  cafe  a  Quinzyand  Flux 
on  all  the  adjacent  Parts  follows. 

O Hratm  We  find  in  certain  Difrempers  a  fmall  transparent  white  Tu- 

for  a  £u-  poor  refembling  a  Pearl  ftuck  to  the  end  of  the  Uvula,  which 
mourat  tas  is  caufed  by  the  pituity  which  diftils  from  the  upper  Parts,  and 
end  of  Me  glides  to  the  extreme  Point  of  this  Eminence  :  If  this  Serofity 
UviLa*  s  ■'  cannot  be  diflipated  and  drain’d  by  Pepper  and  other  Deflcca- 
tives,  the  Tongue  being  turn’d  down,  we  ytre  to  take  the  Seif, 
fars  I,  whole  Branches  are  long  in  order  to  reach  to  the  bottom 
©i  the  Mouth,  and  cut  off  that  point  full  of  Pituity,  The  (7- 
vuh  being  clear’d,  we  are  to  ufe  affringent  Gargarifms  to  re- 

doie  the  Fibres,  and  reflore  the  Part  to  its  former  Condi¬ 
tion. 

Oj  thiCuu  '  In  Norvey,  and  other  cold  Countries,  the  Inhabitants  are  fub- 
tyg  off  of  jed:  to  a  Catarrh,  canted  by  a  pituitous  Humour,  which  in  the 
the  tatate.  Winter  diftils  on  the  Uvula,  and  fo  enlarges  it  as  to  fuffocate 
the  Patient,  if  not  remedied.  But  theDifeafe  is  fo  prefling,  that 
they  don’t  expeft  the  Reflauration  of  their  Health  from  the 
ufe  of  Medicaments,  wherefore  they  have  recourle  to  Opera - 
non,  by  which  they  cut4  off  this  part  as  loon  poflible.  This 
Diftempcr  is  fo  frequent,  that  they  are  always  provided  with 
Inftrumcnts  proper  for  this  Operation ;  the  tkcCi  famous  of  all 
N  which  is  that  invented  by  a  Peafant  in  Norwey ,  which  cuts  off 

the  Uvula  m.  a  moment,  by  means  of  -a  Spring  which  the  Ope¬ 
rator  is  to  let  fly  as  foon  as  he  has  plac’d  this  Inflrumcnr,  which 
has  had  the  approbation  of  all  the  Chirurgeons  of  its  time;  and 
-»  John  Sciilntm ,  Phylician  and  Chirurgeon  to  the  Republic  of 

Ulm^  has  given  us  its  Defcription  in  his  Armamentarium  Chi- 
rnrgicum ,  or  Arfernl  »f  Chirurgery. 

Inconvem-  This  Operation  is  but  very  felcfom  perform’d  here,  as  well 
ence  of  this  becaufe  we  arc  not  expos’d  to  the  fame  Catarrhs ,  as  by  reafon 
Operation,  wc  are  prepoiiHVd  with  an  Opinion  that  the  Uvula  frrves  t© 
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modifie  the  Air  which  enters  the  Lungs,  and  that  thofe  Per- 
fons  who  have  it  cut  off  grow  Atthmatick  and  Purfie,  though 
Scultetus  allures  us,  that  this  Operation  is  not  attended  with 
any  Inconveniences.  But  when  we  are  oblig’d  to  perform  it, 
theSciffarsI  arefufficient,  after  having  thrutt  down  the  Tongue 
with  the  Inttrument  L;  and  fome  won’t  allow  even  the  ufe  of 
any  Pincers,  alledging  that  with  them  we  ought  to  have  three 
Hands,  or  make  ufe  of  that  of  a  Servant,  which  would  prove 
very  troublefom.  I  am  furpriz’d  to  find  fome  Authors  in  this  The  Ligx- 
cafe  to  propofe  the  Ligature,  and  others  the  actual  Cautery  :  ture  and 
For  was  it  poffible  to  bind  the  Uvula*  the  ends  of  the  Thread  aHuaUZau- 
which  would  hang  in  the  Throat  ’till  the  Ligature  had  per-  terynot  to 
form’d  its  Se&ion,  would  prove  very  troublefom  >  and  if  we  be  apply  d. 
fhould  convey  red  hot  Iron  to  the  bottom  of  the  Mouth,  what¬ 
ever  Pipe  we  m%V-%  ufe  of  to  ccndudf  it,  the  Patient  and  Specta¬ 
tors  would  be  affrighted,  and  ’cwould  be  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
fine  the  Scar  which  would  ariie  from  that  Operation  to  the 
part  affe&ed  alone  :  We  (hall  then  content  our  fdves  with  the 
Incifion,  which  is  not  attended  with  any  ill  effeCb  becaufe 
the  Veins  being  there  final],  there  iffues  out  but  little  Blood, 
which  with  attringent  and  deteriive  Gargarifms  we  cure  in  a 
{mall  time. 

On  both  (ides  of  the  Uvula  are  two  great  conglobated  Tftmefa- 
Glands,  by  feme  called  TonfilU ,  and  by  others  Almonds,  from  Sion  of  the 
the  refemblance  they  bear  to  peel’d  Almonds 5  on  thefe  Glands  Almonds. 
there  frequently  happens  a  fettling  of  Humours  which  fo  fwell 
them,  that  the  Patient  cannot  fwallow  without  difficulty.  We 
are  not  to  fpare  Bleeding  in  thefe  cafes,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Obftru&ion  which  may  happen  to  the  Sanguinary  Veflels,  if'; 
they  fhould  tumefie  excsffively.  When  they  are  imbrued  in 
Blood  they  always  come  to  Suppuration,  and  that  the  rather 
by  reafon'the  moiff  Heat  of  the  Mouth  quickly  ripens  them  : 

As  foon  as  the  Patient  feels  a  Fluctuation  there,  we  are  with-  Operation. 
out  delay  to  open  them  with  the  Lancet  K,  wound  about  with 
a  little  Band  aiyou  fee,  whofe  point  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
Tumour,  where  wears  to  make  an  Orifice  twice  as  big  as  that 
ufual  in  bleeding.  This  dons,  the  very  moment  that  the  Matter 
comes  out  the  Patient  is  ras'd  :  But  the  Tumour  is  fometimes 
fill’d  with  a  fort  of  burnt  Blood  which  fhews  it  felf,  and  leaves 
a  confiderable  Scar  which  we  are«to  caufe.  to  tall  off.  We  are 
then  to  make  ufe  of  deterfive  Gargarifms,  compos’d  of  Barley,  of  Deter- 
Agrimony,  Black-Berries ,  Red-Roles,  and  Confolida-Major, fugs* 
i,  e.  Com  fry  boil’d  in  White  Wine:  Mel  Rofatum  mix’d  with 
fome  drops  of  Spirit  of  Vitriol,  perfectly  cleanfes  thefe  Parts : 

We  dip  in  this  mixture  a  bit  of  Lumen  fatten’d  to  the  end  of  a 
fmall  Stick,  with  which  we  rub  the  Scar  a  little  hard,  which 
ufage.  of  this  Remedy  it  will  not  long  refill, 

Some  of  our  Ancettors  propofe  the  Separation  and  Evulfion  Extirpati¬ 
on  thefe  Glands,  which  Operation  they  very  eafiiy  perform’d,  on  of  the 
and  allure  us  that  they  they  will  never  more  incommode  the  Almonds » 

Patient : 
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Patient  :  I  refer  you  to  the  Methods  which  they  propofe  off 
doing  it,  which  I  think  very  cruel;  and  would  he  glad  offome 
better  Security  for  their  Succefs  than  their  bare  word  j  for  the 
Function  of  thefe  Glands  being  to  feparate  and  hltrate  the  Se- 
roftties  which  ferve  to  moiften  the  Tongue,  Larynx  and  Oefc - 
phagus,  thefe  Parts  mud  find  themfelves  depriv’d  of  that  Dew, 
which  is  of  fuch  great  ufe  in  the  tempering  the  Air  in  the  Lungs, 
and  Hiding  the  Nourifhment  into  the  Stomach, 

In  the  Throat  may  fometirnes  be  lodg’d  fome  exotic  Bodies, 
as  Spines  of  Fifh,  Needles  or  Pins:  The  firft  thing  to  be  done 
to  clear  this  Pipe,  is  to  thruft  the  Finger  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mouth,  and  endeavour  to  draw  them  out  if  we  can  reach 
them;  but  if  they  are  too  far  defcended,  the  Patient  is  to  fwal- 
low  a  bit  of  crum  Bread  half  chew’d,  which  Stopple  frequent¬ 
ly  driyes  the  other  Bodies  into  the  Stomach  plend  in  cafe  they 
cannot  get  it  down,  but  prick  the  Qefophagus»  the  Patient  is 
to  be  provok’d  to  Vomit,  as  the  fureft  way  to  force  whatever 
flicks  in  the  Paflage.  But  if  that  don’t  fucceed,  we  are  to 
thruft  down  the  Tongue  with  the  fjpoon  G»  or  the  Speculum 
Oris  F,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  difcover  tbeCaufe  of  the  flop- 
page  in  the  Throat:  If  we  can  difcern  it,  we  are  to  make  ufe 
of  the  two  Tnftruments  L  and  M,  which  are  very  commodi- 
oufly  defign’d  to  take  hold  of  and  draw  out  whatever  ftops  the 
Throat,  One  of  them,  L,  has  ftrait  Branches,  and  the  other 
M  curve  ones,  in  form  of  a  Crefcent,  to  allow  the  Chirurge- 
on  his  Choice,  which  of  them  is  mod  proper,  according  to 
the  Place  where  the  exotic  Body  is  lodged :  But  if  it  be  fo  far 
advanced  in  the  Qefephagus,  that  we  can  neither  fee  nor  fee! 
it,  we  are  to  thruft  into  the  Throat  a  peel’d  Onion,  rubbed  o- 
ver  with  Oil,  which  we  are  to  force  beyond  the  place,  where 
we  .eel  the  exotic  Body,  Some  faften  to  the  end  of  a  courfe 
Thread  N,  a  little  bit  of  Spunge  O,  of  thebignefs  of  a  Hafle- 
Nut,  which  having  foak’d  in  Oil,  they  oblige  the  Patient  to 
fwallow,  and  then  draw  it  back  by  the  Thread  after  it  has 
pafied  the  Place  where  the  Body  ftops,  and  they  tell  us  that 
the  Spunge  is  to  bring  it  up  along  with  it.  Other  Pradfcicio- 
ners  condemn  the  Ufe  of  the  Onion,  alledging  that  it  may 
chance  to  break  in  bending,  to  accomodate  it  felf  to  the  Shape 
of  the  Threat ;  nor  have  they  any  better  Opinion  of  the 
Spunge;  for  belides  that,  ’tis  almoft  impoftible  for  the  Patient 
to  fwallow  it,  9tis  poflible  that  it  may  flick  in  the  Oefophagus , 
if  the  Thread  flips  through  it,  which  may  ealily  happen,  con- 
lidering  ’tis  of  a  Subftance  fo  eafie  to  be  torn:  But  they  feem 
rather  to  approve  a  great  Wax- Candle,  which  being  pliantg 
bends  to  any  fhape  at  Pleafurc,  and  we  have  it  certainly  in  our 
Power  to  draw  it  out  again:  The  Chirurgeon  may  make  ufe 
of  any  of  thefe  which  he  likes  beft,  and  tho’  never  fo  exqub 
fire  in  his  Art,  he  will  in  this  Cafe  be  frequently  puzzled. 
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Figure  XLII.  For  the  EARS  and  ADJA¬ 
CENT  PARTS. 


T Hough  the  Ears  are  Parts  the  lead  fubjefl  to  Operation,  of  the  O- 
there  are  yet  two  Cafes  in  which  it  cannot  be  difpenfed  perations 
with;  one  of  which  is,  when  they  are  naturally  flopped  ;  and yraftifed  m 
the  other,  when  fome  exotic  Matter  has  entred  them.  the  Ears, 

Some  Children  come  into  the  World  with  their  Ears  flopped,  paritodes, 
which,  if  not  remedied,  they  will  not  only  prove  deaf,  but  theSwoWn 
alfo  dumb,  by  reafon  that  never  hearing  others  talk,  ’tis  not  Throat, 
pofTible  to  learn  to  (peak.  The  Caufe  of  this  Deafnefs  is  ge-  and  the 
nerally  a  Email  Membrane  which  flops  the  Ear,  and  is  placed  Scrophuh. 
either  externally,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  Paflage  near  the  obftru- 
Drum.  When  *tis  exterior,  ’tis  eafily  cut  with  the  Inflru-  Bionsof  tht 
ment  A ;  the  Orifice  being  made,  we  are  to  thrufl  in  a  Leaden  Ears,  and 
Pipe,  or  only  a  Stopple,  ’till  ’tis  wholly  cicatrifed.  But  when  hoiv  to  re- 
the  Membrane  is  thick,  and  approaches  the  Drum,  his  very  medythem* 
difficult  to  convey  any  Remedy  to  it  ;  for  if  we  attempt  to 
pierce  it,  we  run  the  riique  of  penetrating  the  Drum  alfo;  and 
if  we  would  make  ufe  of  the  Cauflic  t q  confume  it,  we  are 
yet  in  the  fame  Pain  for  fear  of  cauterifing  the  Drum,  fince 
the  Difficulty  of  conveying  Medicaments  diredlly  to  the  Place 
affe&ed,  becaufe  the  Paflige  is  very  narrow,  flill  remaining. 

All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  infinuate  gentle  Ingredients,  which 
do  not  corrode,  but  may,  by  their  Ufe,  by  little  and  little  at¬ 
tenuate  and  thin  this  Membrane, 
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The  Seventh  © etnonftration 

W@  have  recourfe  to  Chhmrgery,  when  fomethmg  is  gotten 
into  the  Ear:  If  a  Email  File,  or  an  Xnfedf,  and  we  cannot  fee 
it,  we  may  then  draw  it  out  with  the  Forceps  B,  and  if  it  be 
gotten  too  far  in,  with  the  Ear- pipe  G  we  are  to  fearch  for  it» 
turning  that  Inkrument  at' the  bottom  of  the  Ear,  as  we  do 
when  we  endeavour  to  get  out  the  Wax  which  grows  there. 
But  if  k  be  a  little  bit  of  Flint,  or  a  Cherry- (bone,  &c.  flack 
there  in  jelL  or  flipt  in  by  Accident,  we  then  begin  with  drop¬ 
ping  .fome  Drops  of  Oil  of  Sweet  Almonds  into  the  Ear,  then 
laying  the  Patient  on  that  fide,  we  fhake  his  Head  a  little,  in 
order  to  force  out  what  was  before  got  in;  and  if  it  does  not 
come  out  according  to  our  Wifhes,  we  are  then  to  draw  it  out 
with  the  Forceps  D,  or  with  the  Ear-pick,  which  we  Bide  in 
on  one  fide  of  the  Stone,  in  order  to  get  that  Body  into  the 
Cavity  of  the  faid  Ear-picker,  and  by  that  dgleans  to  bring  it 
out  with  it:  If  theft  Methods  don’t  fucceed,  we  may  make  an 
advantageous  Ufe  of  a  little  Englifh  Cork-fcrew,  which  forcing 
into  the  Cherry-Bone,  as  into  a  Cork,  we  bring  off  that  exo¬ 
tic  Body  along  with  it.  Several  make  ufe  of  a  Levitor  in  the 
fame  manner  as  is  ufud  to  draw  a  Bullet  out  ef  Gun-fhot 
Wounds;  and  lafely,  others  propofe  the  making  behind  the 
Ear  an  Incifion  in  the  Shape  of  a  Crefcent,  in  order  to  dsTco- 
ver  the  exotic  Bodies,  and  take  them  out  at  the  Orifice  :  But 
this  lafl  way  is  not  to  be  pracHfed,  unlefs  only  when  ’tis  ira- 
poflible  to  draw  out  thefe  Corpufcules,  becaufe  his  to  make  an 
Orifice?  which  one  is  afterwards  obliged  to  few  up,  and  which 
is  not  eafily  cured,  by  reafors  of  the  Cartilage  of  the  Ear, 
which  we  cannot  avoid  cutting. 

Women  and  Girls  caufe  their  Ears  to  be  bored,  in  order  to 
affix  to  them  Pendants  of  Pearls  and  Diamonds,  to  add  to  their 
Charms,  and  that  they  may  fnine  with  the  brighter  Luftre: 
This  little  Operation  does  not  deferve  the  Chirurgeon’s  Care, 
but  ought  to  be  left  to  the  Female  Head-dreflers  who  frequent¬ 
ly  p  radii  ft  it 

The  Chevalier  de  Nmtouillet  has  told  us  a  Story,  which  we 
may  believe  at  Pleafur'e  :  He  informs  us  that  being  a  Slave  in 
Turky ,  there  happened  to  his  Patron  a  great  Defluxion  on  one 
of  his  Ears,  and  that  being  fond  of  reaching  himfelf  neceflary 
to  the  Turk,  he  advifed  him  to  have  it  cut  off,  which  was 
performed,  and  the  Patient  recovered.  After  this,  his  Patron 
believing  him  an  able  Chirurgeon,  treated  him  better  than  be¬ 
fore  that  Operation:  But  hitherto  none  but  public  Execution¬ 
ers  have  pradfifed  it  in  France,  and  we  daily  cure  all  Defluxi- 
ons  and  other  Indifpofkions  which  happen  to  the  Ears,  with¬ 
out  Amputation  of  the  exterior  Part  of  thefe  Organs. 

The  Parotides  are  conglomerated  Glands,  fkuate  near  the 
Ears,  betwixt  the  poflerior  Angle  of  the  Cheek-bone  and  the 
Afopkyjis  Mafloidis:  Their  Ufe  is,-  to  fern. rate  the  Spittle,  and 
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convey  it  into  the  Mouth  :  When  there  is  an  Obftr  u6Hoft  in 
the  Du&s  of  thefe  Glands,  a  Mafs  of  Humours  gat!  icrs  there 
which  fwells  them,  and  occafions  a  very  great  Pair  i.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  very  fubje£b  to  this  Indifpofition,  which  is  j  cured  by 
rubbing  the  Part  with  Linfeed  Oil  made  very  hot,  a  nd  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  Wooll,  which  we  cut  off  from  the  Sheej  the  Oil 
dilates  and  mollifies  the  Humour  which  the  Glands  j  bad  foak’d 
up,  and  the  Heat  of  the  Wooll  refolves  it.  Yet  thefe  Tu¬ 
mours  often  come  to  Suppuration,  as  it  happened  this  Sum¬ 
mer  to  almoft  all  the  Ladies  of  St.  Cyr ,  whofe  Faro  tides  were 
fweirdj  for  thofe  Tumours  terminated  in  a  fma.'  1  Abfcefs, 
which  we  were  obliged  to  open,  making  but  fm  r  ill  Orifices 
at  the  loweft  part  of  them,  barely  to  give  Ififue  to  'd/he  Matter, 
which  is  to  be  obferved  in  all  Children,  but  efpeciall  y  Girls,  to 
avoid  the  Deformity  of  a  large  Scar. 

There  is  a  greati:t)ifFerence  betwixt  the  Tumours  which 
come  on  the  Farotides  of  Children,  and  the  fw, filling  of  the 
fame  Parts  in  Perfons  advanced  in  Years.  Tho  fe  of  the  firft 
are  compofed  of  a  Humour  which  is  gentle,  and<  >f  an  eafieDi- 
geftion,  they  ripen  in  a  little  time,  and  heal  whe  /n  the  Matter  is 
come  out:  But  in  adult  Perfons,  they  excite  gr<  ater  Pains,  and 
produce  a  Scar  likethatof  an  Anthrax  j  where!  ore  they  ought 
to  be  fufficiently  opened  to  procure  the  falling  of  the  Scar, 
and  Cauflics  are  necefiary  to  confume  the  b/ardnefs  of  thefe 
Glands  ;  after  which  we  are  to  cleanfe  the  V  /ound,  incarnate 
it,  and  difpofe  it  to  cicatrife  with  as  little  disfiguring  as  pojf 
£ible. 

The  Goetre  is  a  large  Tumour  which  g} rows  on  the  fore  Of  the 
part  of  the  Neck ;  ’tis  foft,  pendant  and  r/aoveable.  The  Sa-  Goetre. 
voyards  are  almoft  all  attacked  by  this  In^difpofition,  as  well 
as  thofe  inhabiting  the  Mountains,  who  rji re  obliged  to  drink 
Snow-water,  and  that  of  cold  Springs:  But  thefe  Patients  not 
complaining  of  any  Pain,  feldom  have  rocourfe  to  any  Reme¬ 
dies;  but  fee  thefe  Tumours  begin,  grow  and  augment  to  an 
exceffive  Bulk  without  any  Concern,  or  being  in  the' lead  di- 
flurbed  with  regard  to  the  Confcquences  which  may  refult 
from  them.  They  give  this  Difeafe  the  Italian  Name  of 
Gozza,  which  imports  a  (mll'n  Threat :  Some  flyle  it  a  Bron - 
chocele  by  Refemblance,  as  though  ’twere  a  Hernia  of  the 
Bronchia’.  The  Greeks  alfo  call  it  Bronchokili,  from  Bronchos 
the  ^fpera-arteria,  or  Wind-pipe,  and  Kili  a  Hernia ,  becaufe 
the  Tumour  which  rifes  on  thefe  Parts  is  like  that  produced 
by  the  Hernia'.  But  that  Name  is  improperly  applied  to  them,  * 
for  the  HernU  proceed  from  mifplaced  Parts,  but  the  Goetre 
refuks  from  a  foft  and  pitukous  FJefli  contained  in  a  Cyflm,  or 
Purfe. 

A  a  If 
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If  the  i  Savoyards  are  not  furprked  at  the  growth  of  this 
Diftemper  '  in  their  Country,  we  are  of  another  Opinion  in 
France ;  t  he  Women  more  efpecially  cannot  conceal  their  Unea- 
fmefs,  wh  en  they  find  the  leaft  fwelling  in  the  Throat,  and 
their  Mela  acholy  increafes,  in  Proportion  to  the  Growth  of 
the  Tumo  ur,  not  by  reafon  of  the  Pain  which  it  gives  them, 
it  being;  gt  ;nerally  indolent?  but  it  fpoiis  the  external  Shape  of 
their  Thrc  tar,  in  which  confifts  one  of  their  principal  Orna¬ 
ments.  V  iTe  are  then  firft  of  all  to  endeavour  to  diftolve  this 
fwelling  w  it  h  a  Plaifter  of  Diabotanum ,  which  is  excellent  in 
this  Cafe,  provided  it  be  long  worn  and  renewed  every  eight 
Days.  Bu  it  i  f  the  Tumour  ftiil  encreafes,  and  we  are  under  an 
Apprehend!  on  that  it  may  grow  to  a  prodigious  Buik,  we  are 
prudently  t  o  proceed  to  Extirpation. 

Hew  t@ex-  The  Pati  ent  may  eafily  prevail  on  himfelf  to  undergo  this 
tirpate  it.  Operation,  for  ftis  not  fo  painful  as  may  be  imagined :  The 
nioft  exquifife?  Pain  he  is  fenfible  of,  being^hat  which  he  feels 
at  the  making  \  of  the  Incifion  on  the  Skin  for  the  whole  length 
of  the  Tumour  with  the  Knife  E,  and  *tis  with  this  Perfor¬ 
mance  that  wu  begin  this  Operation  ;  this  done,  the  Lips  of 
the  Orifice  are  t  o  be  widen’d,  one  being  inclined  to  the  right,  and 
the  other  to  th^e  left,  to  make  room  to  take  hold  of  the  Tu¬ 
mour  with  the  Forceps  mark’d  F,  and  to  diftedt  or  cut  it  out 
in  its  whole  Circumference,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  whole,  as 
enveloped  in  its  proper  Membrane:  TheVefiels  which moiften 
it  are  veFy  fmall,  and  the  almoft  Infenfibility  of  the  Tumour 
fufficiently  evince  s,  that  it  does  not  take  in  any  confiderable 
Brewing  of  Nerve,  We  need  not  few  up  this  Wound,  no  more  being  ne- 
tke  Wound*  ceflary  than  to  waiffi  it,  and  to  draw  its  Lips  together  with 
the  uniting  Bandage,  which  is  to  be  begun  at  the  hind  part 
of  the  Neck,  and  wrhofe  two  ends  pafs  over  the  Wound.  If 
this  Operation  is  deittroufly  performed,  there  remains  barely 
an  almoft  imperceptible  Scar,  and  the  Patient  is  freed  from  a 
Tumour  which  would  have  plagued  her  during  her  whole 
Life.  ;r  -v 

of  the  The  King's -Evil,  call’d  by  the  Latins  Scrophula ,  and  the 
King's  E-  Greeks  Choir  udes  from  Choir  as,  which  fignifies  a  Hog,  from  the 
vil  if  Ker»  Similitude  of  thefe  Tumours  of  the  hardened  Glands  in  Man, 
and  the  Neck  of  that  Animal  which  is  fill'd  with  fuch  Glands. 
They  proceed  from  a  thick  Flegm,  which  is  fometimes  acri¬ 
monious  and  fair  in  thofe  which  are  painful:  Children  are  rtfoft 
futjefl  to  them,  becaufe  moil  greedy  and  voracious,  and  that 
they  eat  ofteneft;  and  thofe  Children  which  live  on  L? gumma, 
Frufts  and  indigefted  Aliments  are  almoft  all  fcrophulous,  by 
reafon  that  the  Chyle  which  is  produced  being  crude,  and  not 
fubtilffei  without  Difficulty,  ftops  in  the  Porofities  of  the 
Glands,  where  they  produce  thefe  Tumours:  Whence  ’tis  ob- 
fervable,  that  feventy  five  in  %  hundred  of  thofe  which  prefent 
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themfelves  to  be  touched  by  the  King,  are  the  Children  of 
Peafants,  who  have  contracted  that  Diftemper  by  grofs  fced- 
ing- 

The  King's-Evil  or  Struma  is  cur’d  by  a  good  Regimen  of  Proper  Re¬ 
living,  and  by  general  as  well  as  particular  Remedies:  The gimen,Me- 
Ufe  of  the  Panacea,  Mercurius  Dulcis,  and  a  dijfolvent  Opiate,  dicaments 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Application  of  the  Emplaflrum  de  Vigo  and  Opera- 
on  the  Gland  affe&ed,  daily  cures  it.  But  if  the  Humour  is  tions . 
obftinate,  foul  and  acrimonious,  and  it  tends  to  Suppuration, 
we  are  to  open  the  Tumour,  after  having  try’d  all  Ingredients 
capable  of  mollifying  its  hardnefs:  We  then  drefs  it  withcor- 
rolive  Unguents  which  tend  to  fcarifie,  becaufe  we  are  not 
to  expeCt  to  procure  a  cicatrifing  before  the  Gland  is  wholly 
confumed.  3 


If  only  one  or  tv*o  Glands  are  tumefied,  and  they  happen 
to  be  the  external  and  lefs  moveable  ones,  we  are  rather  to 
remove  them  by  Incifion,  than  Cauftics,  which  occafion  a  con¬ 
tinual  Pain,  and  require  a  confiderable  time.  If  then  the  Pa¬ 
tient  is  fully  refolved,  and  has  Confidence  enough  in  his  Chi- 
rurgeon,  to  throw  himfelf  wholly  on  his  ConduCt,  he  is 
then  to  place  him  in  a  very  good  Light,  feated  in  an  Elbow- 
Chair,  a  little  leaning  backwards,  with  his  Head  held  by  one 
Servant,  and  his  Hands  by  another :  And  then  with  the  Lan¬ 
cet  G  we  are  to  make  a  longitudinal  Incifion  on  the  Gland, 
only  on  its  Skin,  beyond  which  this  Incifion  is  not  to  advance ; 
then  the  Operator  takes  in  his  Left-hand  the  pointed  Inftru- 
ment  H,  with  which  he  lays  hold  on  the  Gland,  in  order  to 
feparate  it  the  more  readily,  by  cutting  wkh  the  Lancet  all  the 
Fibres,  which  faften  it  to  the  adjoining  Parts  :  And  to  facili¬ 
tate  its  Difengagement,  the  Operator  is  to  caufe  one  Lip  of 
the  Wound  to  be  held  by  an  Apprentice  with  the  flat  Inftru- 
ment  I,  which  feparates  the  Skin  from  above  the  Gland.  When 
one  of  the  fides  is  thus  loofened,  we  are  to  apply  the  fame 
flat  Inftrument  to  the  other  fide,  in  order  to  feparate  it  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  former  5  and  phus  we  are  to  take  out  the 
whole  Gland.  The  Wound  being  well  cleanied,  with  a  Fea-  Cure  of  the 
•ther  we  convey  into  it  a  little  Balfam  of  Peru  5  then  we  are  Wound . 
to  clofe  the  edges  of  the  Orifice,  which  we  are  alfo  to  cover 
with  the  Pledget  K,  above  which  is  to  be  laid  the  Plaifter  L» 
to  cover  the  whole  with  the  uniting  Bandage,  which  Ifhew’d 
you  in  the  Goetre .  We  are  not  to  drefs  this  Wound  everv 
Day,  but  let  it  agglutinate  the  Skin  with  the  neighbouring 
Parts,  which  is  finifhed  by  the  Balfam,  feconded  with  the  Reft 
which  r  to  be  given  to  the  wounded  Part. 

The  King  touches  for  the  Evil  five  times  annually,  which  Cure  of 
are  on  devotional  Days :  At  each  time  there  offer  themfelves  this  Di- 
t0  b<?  t0llch  d  feven  or  eigto  hundred  Patients,  and  a  great  {temper  h 
number  araongft  them  tell  us,  that  they  are  cured  by  this  1 
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Torching ;  for  which  realbn  (  advife  all  thole  afflicted  with 
this  Diftemper,  to  try  this  gentle  fpiritiial  Means  of  obtaining 
a  Cure,  before  they  throw  thcmfelves  into  the  Hands  of  the 
Chirurgeohs,  who  cannot  pretend  to  exempt  them  from  the 
{offering  of  many  Pains,  and  who  will  always  be  ready  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  by  the  Performance  of  fuch  Operations  as  thofe 
which  have  been  juft  now  demonftrated. 


The  End  of  the  Seventh  ED emonflration. 
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Of  thofe  pracvifed  on  the  Upper  Extreme 

<PARTSf 

Of  BLEEDING. 

Gentlemen, 

OU  know  that  the  Body  divides  it  felf 
two  Parts,  the  Trunk  and  its  Extremities  : 
The  Trunk  comprehends  the  Head,  Breafl 
and  Belly ;  you  have  Been  ia  the  fevcn  pre¬ 
cedent  Demonflrations  all  the  Operations 
perform’d  on  thofe  Parts,  we  are  then  at 
prefent  to  fhew  you  thofe  we  are  oblig’d  to 
perform  on  the  extreme  Parts.  Accordingly 
I  fliall  this  Day  demonftrate  thofe  which  relate  to  the  Upper, 
and  to  Morrow  fliall  lay  before  you  thofe  of  the  Lower  extreme 
Pam, 

The  fuperior  Extremity  is  compos’d  of  the  Arms,  the  Wrifb 
and  Hands,  each  of  which  Parts  require  their  particular  Opera- 
dons;  all- which  we  fhall  proceed  to  explain  without  omitting 
any.  And  I  fliall  now  begin  with  that  of  Bleeding* 
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Its  Ineon - 
venienee. 


Excellence  Hie  greateft  Remedy  in  the  medicinal  Art  is,  fnconteftably, 
of  Bleeding.  Bleeding;  it  cannot  be  fufficieatly  prais'd,  by  reafon  of  all  its 
J  ^  excellent  EfFe&s  which  jfo  loudly  declare  in  its  Favour,  that  it 
mult  allow'd,  that  nothing  hitherto  invented  has  exceeded 
Bleeding.  Let’s  then  leave  it  to  thofe  whofe  Talent  is  Elo¬ 
quence  to  drefs  its  Panegyric,  and  content  our  felves  with 
{hewing  our  dexterity  in  performing  this  Operation,  which  on 
feme  Arms  is  the  moft  difficult  inChirurgery. 

Cafe  in  What  I  advance  will  furprife  thofe  who  believe  nothing  fo 
which  the  eafie  as  Bleeding;  and  indeed  I  agree  with  them,  that  'tis  the 
Operation  moil  facile  Operation  when  we  find  large  Veins  to  be  open'd ; 
is  difficult*  but  they  muft,  in  conjunction  with  all  thofe  who  are  experi¬ 
enc'd  in  the  Art  of  Bleeding,  allow  that  in  fame  Arms  the  Veins 
are  fo  fmali  that  'tis  impoffible  to  feel  them,  and  very  dange¬ 
rous  to  hazard  the  opening  of  them.  In^he  Opinion  of  all 
Chirurgeons,  there  are  no  Operations,  how  great  and  difficult 
foever  they  may  appear,  which  they  would  not  rather  ehufe  to 
run  through  than  fbme  Bleedings,  in  which,  after  a  tedious 
fcarch,  and  due  regard  had  to  all  neceffary  Precautions,  the  Vein 
flips  from  and  efcapes  the  Point  of  the  Lancet. 

The  greateft  Misfortune  is  not  that  of  making  an  attempt 
without  Bleeding,  but  of  opening  an  Artery,  or  pricking  a  Ten¬ 
don.  In  which  cafes  the  Chirurgeon  is  never  forgiven;  for  the 
World  never  examiningthe  infurmountable  Difficulties  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  many  Arms,  nor  the  rifque  which  he  runs  in  the  under¬ 
taking  of  thofe  forts  of  Bleedings,  if  he  does  notfucceed,  when 
the  blame  falls  on  him ;  for  if  he  fails  in  Bleeding  none  will  ex- 
cufe  him,  or  bear  any  part  of  his  uneaftnefs ;  and  to  compleat 
his  Misfortune,  thofe  who  ought  to  defend  him,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  tickled  with  a  fecret  Rejoicing,  and  actuated  by  a  jealous 
Temper  are  not  difpleas'd  to  fee  this  Mortification  fall  on  him. 

Perhaps  my  inftilling  into  the  young  Chirurgeon  ftich  a  ter¬ 
rible  Idea  of  Bleeding,  by  reprefenting  to  him  the  Misfortunes 
which  attend  if,  may  be  difapprovd;  but  I  don’t  do  it  to  dis¬ 
courage  him,  but  to  difabufe  and  rid  him  of  the  common  O- 
pinion  of  the  facility  of  performing  it,  and  that  he  may  not  be 
buoy’d  up  with  too  much  confidence,  and  thence  expofe  him- 
felf  by  foolifhly  undertaking  all  Bleedings  which  prefent,  as  al- 
fo  to  engage  him  to  inform  himfelf  exadily  of  all  the  Particu¬ 
lars  which  regard  this  Operation,  in  order  to  perform  it  with 
that  Approbation,  nice  Exadtnefs  and  Celerity  which  it  re¬ 
quires,  and  to  provide  him  with  all  neceffary  Precaution  to 
prevent  pernicious  Coniequences  of  the  ill  performance  of  this 
Operation. 

definition  By  Stealing  generally  taken,  we  underftand  an  egreffisn  of 
andDivi-  Blood  out  of  any  Vdfel  whatfoever;  the  Greeks  call’d  it  ,4ngio* 
[ton  of  tomie*  from  Angion  a  Veflel,  and  T&mmn  to  cut;  'when  we 
Bleeding*  draw  Blood  out  of  an  Artery ,  they  ftile  it  Arteri&tomy  j  and 
when  from  a  Vein ,  they  give.it  the  Name  of  Phlebotomy,  from 
'  T  ”  "  "  v  ~  ,  Phlebst 
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Phlebs ,  a  Vein,  and  Temnin,  to  cut,  of  which  Iaft  I  am  How  to 
treat. 

Bleeding  is  then  the  making  of  an  Orifice  in  the  Vein  with  a 
Lancet,  in  order  to  draw  out  more  or  lefs  of  the  Blood,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  reafon  and  intern  iori  of  its  being  done. 

This  Operation  is  as  ancient  as  the  medicinal  Art  it  felfi  it  ^ts  Anti- 
was  praftis’d  before  Hippocrates's  time,  and  we  find  that  great  %***}• 

Man  to  have  been  very  well  acquainted  with  its  ufefulnefs,  by 
his  advifing  it  as  a  fovereign  Remedy  in  feveral  cafes,  and 
which  he  owns  to  have  himfelf  perform’d  with  good  fuccefs. 

In  his  time  the  Phyficians  fet  their  hand  to  this  Work;  Phyfic 
and  Chirurgery  were  exercifed  by  the  fame  Ferfons  :  But  at 
prefent  they  are  branch’d  into  two  diftinft  Employments. 

The  Phyficians  have  taken  for  their  fhare  the  whole  theoritical 
Part,  and  left  to  t’:t  Chirurgeon  the  practical,  and  manual  Ope¬ 
ration. 

In  the  Days  of  Hippocrates  bleeding  was  not  Co  frequent  as  Practice  of 
at  prefent,  and  yet  they  drew  more  Blood  than  we  do  now;  the  Ami- 
for  the  Ancients  reckon’d  it  by  Pounds,  and  we  by  Porrengers :  ents  mth 
They  fuffer’d  the  Blood  to  run  ’till  the  Patient  grew  feeble  regard  to 
and  faint,  but  withal  did  not  bleed  their  Patients  above  once  or  bleeding* 
twice;  but  twelve  of  our  bleedings  don’t  countervail  two  of 
theirs:  Which  juftifies  what  Hippocrates  fays,  that  if  a  Woman 
with  Child  was  let  blood,  fhe  would  Mifcarry ;  he  meant  the 
Bleedings  pradbis’d  in  his  time,  in  which  they  took  two  or  three 
Pound  of  Blood,  and  not  thofe  of  ours  of  two  or  three  Porren- 
gers,  which  fecure  Pregnancy,  and  prevent  inftead  of  procuring 
Abortion. 

If  we  (hould  point  out  all  the  Cafes  which  require  Bleeding,  Bleeding 
we  mu  ft  draw  up  a  Catalogue  ©f  almoft  all  Difeafes,  as  well  of  ufeful  m  4 
thofe  which  are  in  the  Province  of  Phyfic,  as  thofe  which  de-  thmfani 
pend  on  Chirurgery  \  for  we  fcarce  know  any  thing  which  o ccafimu 
don’t  require  this  Operation.  What  confirms  me  in  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  is,  that  I  find  moft  Phyficians  p refer ibe  it  to  all  their  Pa¬ 
tients,  which  they  would  not  do  if  they  did  not  judge  it  ne- 
jceJSary  to  their  Curej  But  it  not  being  the  Chirurgeon’s  bufi- 
snefs  to  difcourfe  of  thoie  Diftempers  which  arefubje&ed  to  the  . 
medicinal  Art,  let  us  keep  within  the  Bounds  preferib’d  us,  and 
only  treat  of  the  Bleedings  proper  for  thofe  Difeafes  which  fall 
under  the  Cognizance  of  Chirurgery. 

We  may  with  fome  reafon  venture  to  fay,  that  in  thofe 
places  where  there  are  no  Phyficians,  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  Difeafes  which  require  bleeding  s 
and  alio  even  in  thofe  where  they  are,  there  are  preffing  occa- 
iions  in  which  immediate  bleeding  may  Pave  the  Life,  and 
there  are  alfo  fome  cafes  in  which,  in  order  to  enable  the  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  to  perform  this  Operation,  conform  to  the  intention  of 
the  Phyfician,  ’tis  requifite  he  fhould  know  why  ’tis  done.  But 
this  would  be  to  ftray  from  ©ur  fubje&r  and  ioar  too  high, 
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We  will  t  herefore  fuppofethat  there  are  Phyficiansin  all  Places, 
and  alloy/  that  in  many  Dileafes  the  Chirurgeon  ought  to  be  no 
more  than  barely  the  Performer  of  their  Orders. 

Apofcnes,  Wounds,  Ulcers,  Fradhires  and  Luxations,  all 
Difeafes  fubjedf  to  the  Chirurgeon,  and  in  which  he  is  always 
firft  call’d,  cannot  be  cur’d  without  bleeding  ;  ’Tis  in  thefe 
Cafes  Co  neceflary,  that  if  we  would  fpare  it,  ’twould  render  the 
Cure  iimpoffible,  and  we  fhould  run  the  hazard  of  deffroying  the 
Patient  ;  of  which  I  am  to  convince  you  in  few  words. 

By  the  word  Apofteme,  we  mean  all  unnatural  Tumours,  of 
whifch  there  are  four  principal  Species,  the  Phlegmon ,  compo¬ 
s’d  of  Bloody  the  Etyfipelaes,  which  proceed  from  Cooler  i  the 
Oedema,  which  is  produc’d  by  Phlegm  ;  and  the  Schirrus ,  oc- 
caiioo’d  by  Melancholy :  All  thefe  Tumours,  according  to  the 
Ancients,  proceed  from  a  plenitude  of  Hum^jirs,  which  fall  on 
fome  part,  wherefore  ’ds  abfblutely  necefiary  to  empty  the  Vef- 
fels,  to  prevent  the  part  affected  linking  under  the  Blood,  which 
nothing  can  better  hinder  than  bleeding. 

In  iill  forts  of  Wounds  bleeding  is  not  to  be  difpens’d  with, 
and  especially  in  thofe  of  the  Head  and  Bread,*  When  there  is 
a  fmali  Vein  open  either  in  the  Brain,  or  fome  other  part  of 
the  Body,  tbs  Blood  would  continually  drain  out,  if  we  did  not 
empty  the  Veins  at  fome  other  place  ;  which  is  to  be  done  by 
bkeding,  as  well  to  flop  an  Hmnorrhage ,  as  to  prevent  the  too 
great  flux  of  Humours  to  the  part  affedied. 

All  the  Species  of  Ulcers,  as  well  Corrcfive  as  Canorous  and 
Fiftulous*  require  bleeding  :  They  are  compofed  of  a  pungent 
corroding  Serofity,  which  ealily  feparating  from  the  Blood  pe¬ 
netrates  to  the  ulcerated  Parts,  and  keeps  them  in  diforder. 
To  cure  them  we  are  to  fweeten  the  Blood;  before  we  can 
compafs  which  end,  bleeding  muff  take  away . fome  of  it,  with¬ 
out  which  ’twould  be  impoffible  to  refiore  to  the  remainder 
its  natural  fweetnefs,  and  that  balfamic  Virtue  which  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  doling  of  all  Wounds. 

All  Fractures,  of  what  nature  foever,  as  foon  as  reduced,  re¬ 
quire  bleeding,  to  prevent  any  Settlement  on  the  broken  Part  by 
the  dilaceration  of  the  Fibres,  Mufcles  and  Membranes:  There 
always  happens  fome  Effaiion  of  Blood,  which  would  be  larger 
if  not  hopp’d  by  bleeding  5  wherefore  that  Operation  being  very 
helpful  on  thefe  Occafions,  it  ought  to  be  perform’d  twice  ra¬ 
ther  than  once  ,*  and  iii.ee  we  are  convinc’d  of  its  ufefulnefs,  we 
are  not  to  fpare  it. 

No  Luxations  can  be  reduc’d  without  a  flrong  Extension, 
which  is  not  to  be  perform’d  without  Pain,  whofe  natural  Pro¬ 
perty  is  that  of  canting  a  Flux  on  the  Part ;  in  a  replete  Body  it 
will  not  fail  to  be  very  great,  without  the  intervention  of  bleed¬ 
ing,  which  by  emptying  the  Vefill  prevents  the  Blood  tailing 
m  the  part* 
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We  don’t  ftay  ’till  after  the  performance  of  our  Operations 
to  bleed  the  Patients,  but  always  forerun  them  with  one  or  fe- 
veral  bleedings,  in  order  to  prepare  the  Patients  to  fuffer,  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  what  we  think  proper  after  the  Operation. 

We  hear  the  Lithotomies  telling  us,  that  they  never  better 
cure  their  Patients,  than  when  they  have  well  bled  them} 
the  Oculifts  never  fpare  bleeding  of  thofe  which  they  drefsj 
all  good  Chirurgeons  pra&ife  it  without  regarding  the  number 
of  times,  but  do  it  as  often  as  is  neceflary  to  the  Cure  of  the 
refpe&ive  Difeafes,  which  is  the  end  they  propofe:  In  fhort. 

Bleeding  may  be  ftyl’d  the  Sword  at  the  Chirurgeon’s  Beds-head, 
by  reafon  that  it  ferves  him  to  furmount  and  conquer  his  Ene¬ 
mies,  which  are  all  thelndifpofitions  which  endeavour  toaffafi 
finate  Man,  and  which  would  compafs  their  end,  without  the 
afliftance  which  he  receives  hourly  from  this  admirable  Re- 
medy. 

5Tis  agreed,  that  Bleeding  and  Purgation  are  the  Remedies 
which  take  place  of  all  others}  the  one  evacuates  the  Blood,  Compari- 
and  the  other  the  Humours,  which  may  prove  pernicious  co  [on  betwixt 
Man:  But  as  we  always  remain  Matters  of  Bleeding,  and  can  Bleeding 
ttop  it  whenever  the  Patient  cannot  bear,  or  faints  under  it,  and  Fur- 
and  the  courfe  of  the  Purge  once  fwallowed  cannot  be  inter-  ging> 
rupted  whatfcever  mifchief  it  may  occafion,  we  may  with  Ju- 
ftice  give  the  preference  to  Bleeding,  which  claims  the  firtt 
Rank,  and  whofe  Excellence  cannot  be  too  highly  prais’d,  con- 
fidering  the  good  Effects  which  we  daily  find  to  refult  from 
it. 

Thofe  who  are  naturally  carping  Critics,  and  would  find  Ohje&ms 
Spots  in  the  Sun,  cannot  help  allowing,  that  of  all  Remedies  and  An- 
this  is  the  beft  }  but  they  yet  pretend  to  condemn  the  too  /wen  con- 
frequent  ufe  of  it,  urging  that  his  a  mittake  to  bleed  in  all  forts  csrning 
of  Dittempers,  and  that  to  bleed  a  Patient  eighteen  or  twenty  frequent  , 
times  for  one  Difeafe,  is  to  cut  his  Threat.  To  the  firtt  part  Bleeding. 
of  the  Proportion  we  anfwer,  that  the  firtt  caufe  of  till  Diftem- 
pers  being  in  the  Blood,  by  reafon  that  ’tis  compos’d  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  an  infinite  number  of  Liquors  which  inceflantly  circu¬ 
late  thro’  the  whole  Body,  and  are  very  fubjestt  to  Corruption, 
as  well  as  from  the  exotic  Leaven  which  they  retain  of  the  Ali¬ 
ments,  asbecaufeof  the  want  of  Refpiration,  or  the  Exercife  of 
fome  other  Natural  Function,  we  cannot  otherwife  reduce  them, 
than  by  having  recourie  to  the  Source,  and  evacuating  the 
Blood,  and  thofe  Liquids  which  occafion  the  Difeafe  we  defire 
to  Cure.  The  anfwer  to  the  fecond  Propofirion  is,  that  we 
are  to  bleed  more  or  lefs,-  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  In- 
difpofition,  and  the  Strength  of  the  Patient.  For,  if  without 
regard  to  thefe  two  Circumttances,  we  fhou’d  equally  bleed  all 
Patients,  ’twould  be  to  abufe  this  Remedy  by  ufiug  it  without 
due  Knowledge  of  a  reafon  why}  but  there  is  no  limited  num¬ 
ber  fet  for  any  Difeafe,  or  any  Patient.  This  Difiemper  fuf- 
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fers  it  lelf  to  be  tam’d  by  two  Vensefe&ions,  that  will  obfH* 
nately  refill:  a  dozen*  and  if  that  Operation  is  fome times  per* 
formed  eighteen  or  twenty  times,  *tis  on  fuch  Sanguine  Per* 
fons  whole  Confiitution  renders  fuch  a  quantity  neceflary  to 
fubjedf  the  Indifpofition,  and  which  are  not  fb  weak  after 
that  great  number  of  Bleedings*  as  others  would  be  after  three 
or  four, 

Relation  of  From  time  to  time  there  has  always  fiarted  up  a  fet  of  An- 
a  Cenfor  tagonifts  againfi  Bleeding,  who  affe&ing  fingularity,  have  de- 
of  P hie  to-  dared  againfi:  it.  About  five  and  twenty  Years  pafi  came  to 
torny.  the  Court  a  certain  M****,  who  had  acquir’d  a  great  Repu¬ 
tation  at  Paris ,  he  was  a  dry  melancholy  Man  which  fpoke  but 
little,  and  pretended  to  be  of  Quality. *  His  Abettors  gave  out 
that  he  was  very  rich,  and  publifhed  that  he  practised  Phyfic 
for  no  orh^r  reafon,  than  barely  that  the  %:vonderful  Secrets 
which  his  Studies  and  Lucubrations  had  difcovered,  might  not 
be  buried  in  Oblivion.  Madam  de  Mentefpan  procured  him  to 
vifit  the  Duke  of  Maine  in  his  Sicknefs,  and  he  had  the  Ho¬ 
nour  of  converfiog  with  the  King*  but  his  foie  Merit  being 
barely  founded  on  the  Opposition  which  he  made  to  Bleeding, 
his  Reign  proved  of  a  very  ihort  duration,  he  then  returned  ro 
Paris,  from  which  time  his  Reputation  fo  declined*  that  two 
Years  after  he  was  no  more  talked  of. 

What  is  to  *Tis  the  true  Chirurgeon’s  Bufinefs  to  proceed  on  in  his 
limit  way,  without  regard  to  the  noifie  clamours  of  thofe  who 
Bleeding ,  declaim  againfi  Bleeding:  They  have  been  always  angry  at 
it,  and  then  Bleeding  has  always  been  practis’d,  and  always 
will,  by  reafon  nothing  in  Nature  can  come  up  to  this  Reme¬ 
dy.  The  able  Chirurgeon  is  to  ufe  it  prudently,  he  mufi  more 
frequently  bleed  Sanguine  Patients,  than  thofe  of  another 
Confiitution,  he  is  to  bleed  old  Men  lefs  than  young,  daily  La¬ 
bourers  lefs  than  thofe  who  live  idle,  married  People  lefs  than 
thofe  who  Uye  fingle  and  continent,  lefs  in  Summer  than  in 
Spring  or  Autumn,  and  very  few  Perfons  who  otherwife  have 
fuffbf’d  a  great  Haemorrhage,  either  by  the  Piles,  fome  Wound* 
or  the  Menftruous  Courfes:  In  ihort,  he  ought  not  totakeabove 
two  Porrengers  of  Blood  from  fome,  tho’  from  others  he  bg 
obliged  to  take  three  or  four,  becaufe  there  are  no  general 
rules  with  regard  to  Bleeding,  any  more  than  to  all  otter  Chi- 
rurgical  Operations. 

8Tis  eaiie  to  anfwer  thofe  who  are  furpnYd  at  our  bleeding 
more  at  France,  and  particularly  at  Paris,  than  at  any  other  place 
in  the  World;  5ds  becaufe  the  Inhabitants  of  that  Place  breed 
more  Blood,  t  he  Climate  being  more  temperate,  the  Air  thicker, 
and  the  Food  better.  The  great  diffioation  in  hot  Countries  is 
an  objection  againfi  bleeding,  and  the  necefiity  of  preferving  the 
natural  hear  in  cold  Regions  forbids  it  >  whereforehis  not  proper 
in  cafe  of  either  of  theft  extremes.  But  here  where  all  Ali¬ 
ments  wholly  turn  lot©  Blood*  and  where  we  find  that  almofi 
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all  Difeafes  to  proceed  from  no  other  caufe  than  the  plenitude 
of  that  Liquid,  we  find  our  felves  under  a  neceffity  of  evacu¬ 
ating  the  one,  if  we  intend  to  cure  the  other  >  ’tis  Experience 
which  has  led  us  to  it,  and  we  cannot  err  whilft  we  take  her 
for  our  Guide.  To  this  I  add,  that  the  People  live  fo  high  at 
Paris,  and  fo  many  new  Difhes  are  there  invented  to  excite  the 
Appetite,  that  we  are  not  to  be  furpriz’d  if  more  Blood  is  bred 
there  than  in  other  places. 

We  Bleed  at  fie veral  parts  of  the  Body,  the  Head,  the  Neck* 
the  Arms  and  the  Feet.  I  have  already  (hewn  you  all  the 
Bleedings  pra&is’d  on  the  Head  and  Neck,  and  at  prefient  fhall 
proceed  to  demonftrate  thofe  ufiually  perform’d  on  the  Arms, 
and  to  morrow  you  (hall  be  entertain’d  with  thofe  pradtis’d  on 
the  Feet. 

You  know  thatjie  that  attempts  to  make  himfelf  a  Chiruv-  0 

geon,  ought  to  be  endued  with  particular  Talents,  in  order  to  *  !fs 
enable  him  to  exercife  fo  important  a  Profeffion  as  that  of  Chi-  ^  t  * 
rurgery;  but  he  who  pretends  to  excel  in  the  Art  of  Phlebo-  0  0 
tomy,  ought 1  to  be  ftor’d  with  the  qualities  generally  requifite  mT9 
in  all  thofe  of  his  ProfelTion.  His  Perfon  muff  be  agreeable, 
that  he  may  not  difguft  his  Patient,  he  mud  have  Wit  to  per- 
fwade  what  he  urges,  an  exa<ft  and  piercing  fight  to  diftinguifh 
the  leaftObje&rs,  fo  that  he  mull  not  have  any  weaknefs  in  his 
Eyes,  or  be  pur- blind  or  near- lighted  >  he  muft  not  have  a  large 
Hand,  for  that  w#uld  be  too  heavy  ;  but  rather  long  (lender 
Fingers,  whofe  Skin  is  to  be  white  and  fine,  that  his  Senfe  of 
touching  may  be  the  nicer :  He  muft  not  be  add^d  to  Drink¬ 
ing,  left  being  called  when  overtaken  in  Wine,  he  Ihou’d  be 
obliged  to  perform  a  difficult  Bleeding;  nor  ought  he  ever  to 
draw  Teeth,  knock  in  Nails,  cleave  Wood,  play  at  Tennis  or 
Bowls,  by  reafon  that  all  thefe  Exercifes  tend  to  the  (polling 
of  his  Hand:  To  conclude,  he  is  to  have  great  regard  to  the 
prefervation  of  his  Hand,  if  he  would  bleed  well,  and  continue 
long  fo  to  do. 

Tis  not  enough  for  the  Chirurgeon  to  have  a  good  Eye  and  Of  the 
fteady  Hand,  but  he  muft  be  furnsfhed  with  good  Inftruments,  choice  of 
in  order  to  bleed  without  Pain.  The  choice  of  Lancets  does  Inftru - 
not  a  little  contribute  to  bleeding  well;  whenever  they  are  the  merits . 
lead  blunt,  or  the  Edge  rough,  we  are  to  fend  them  to  the 
Cutler,  we  are  never  to  fpare  on  this  Head ;  for  let  the  Chi- 
rurgeon’s  Hand  be  never  fo  light,  with  an  ill  Lancet  he  will  put 
the  Patient  to  pain.  He  muft  therefore  have  them  from  Cutlers 
of  the  beft  Reputation,  what  Price  foever  they  ccft:  For  above 
fifteen  Years  I  nave  us'd  no  other  but  thofe  made  by  one  Corfin , 
a  Cutler  at  Lyons ,  whofe  Lancets  I  have  found  fo  good,  that  I 
could  not  make  ufe  of  any  other.  I  am  alfo  obliged  to  fend 
them  to  be  fet  by  him,  for  fear  another  Cutler  out  of  Jealoufie 
(hon’d  fpoil  them.  A  Chirurgeon  ought  to  be  very  careful 
never  to  entruft  his  Inftrument  into  any  other  hands,  than 
■u  ,  '  ihofs 
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thofe  which  made  them,  becaufe  'tis  their  Intere&  to  preferve 
them  in  their  firft  Perfection. 

The  Phlebotomift,  endu’d  with  the  Qualities  which  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  and  provided  with  good  Lancets,  ought 
•alfo  to  take  care  that  they  be  of  different  length  and  breadth, 
to  ferve  to  apply  to  the  different  Veins  which  he  is  to  open. 
Tho’  this  Operation  is  perform’d  in  a  very  little  time,  and 
feems  one  of  the  leaff  confiderable  in  Chirurgery,  it  does  not 
yet  lefs  deferve  to  be  confider’d  in  its  three  times  ;  wherefore 
if  he  would  perform  it  well,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  confider 
what  is  to  be  done  before,  during,  and  after  Bleeding. 

Cafes  when  wJien  Bleeding  is  preferred  by  the  Phyfician,  there  is  no 
Bleeding  to  roorai  *or  the  ^Birurgeon’s  examination,  but  he  is  imirie- 
diatcly  to  prepare  for  this  Operation  j  but  if  it  be  ordered  by  the 
*  '  Patient  himfelf,  he  is  to  inform  himfeif  of  the  Reafoms  which 

engag’d  him  to  defire  t©  be  bled,  and  to  fee  whether  he  is  in  a 
Rate  to  undergo  that  Operation  ;  for  if  juft  come  from  a  plen¬ 
tiful  Meal,  or  has  not  in  a  long  time  taken  any  Nourkure,  if 
in  a  cold  or  hot  Fit  of  a  Fever,  or  In  a  Sweat  at  the  expiration 
of  it,  when  he  has  juft  voided  his  Excrements,  when  in  aPaf- 
fion,  when  Cold,  or  when  he  has  committed  any  other  Ex¬ 
ec  fs,  thefe  are  all  of  them  Reafons  for  deferring  Bleeding. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  which  ought  to  hinder 
it,  the  Chirurgeon  muft  then  prepare  all  things  neceflary. 

The  Chirurgeon  is  then  to  begin  with  caufing  to  be  lighted 
his  Wax,  or  Tallow  Candle,  the  latter  of  which  is  by.fome 
preferred  to  the  former,  becaufe  (fay  they)  if  any  Wax  fhould 
happen  to  drop  on  the  Arm,  it  would  occaiionmore  Pain  than 
Tallow.  I  have  pra&is’d  Bleeding  at  Court  for  thefe  fix  and 
thirty  Years,  all  which  time  I  have  made  ufe  of  a  Wax  Candle, 
and  that  Accident  never  yel  happen’d  to  me.  An  end  of  a  Wax 
Taper  is  more  commodious  than  a  whole  one,  which  by  rea- 
fon  of  its' length  we  cannot  place  where  we  pleafe.  The  Wick 
of  this  Wax  Candle  muft  be  indifferent  thick  to  give  the  grea¬ 
ter  Light,  the  thickeft  winding  W ax  Candle  is  better  than  the 
ft  iff  or  ftreight  fort,  becaufe  we  can  bend  and  told  it  at  plea- 
fure. 

We  are  then  to  prepare  a  band  of  Cloth,  neither  too  new,  - 
nor  too  much  ufed,  of  an  inch  breadth,  and  an  Ell  and  half 
long,  to  each  extremity  of  which  I  approve  the  fewhng  of  a 
frnall  end  of  Tape,  as  1  have  feen  in  the  Nunneries  in  Jfas- 
tiers,  as  I  was  bleeding  there 5  this  is  convenient  to  tye  the 
knot,  which  by  this  means  becomes  lefs  than  when- done  with 
the  Fillet. ,  We  then  prepare  two  Bolfters  of  an  Inch  fquare, 
of  Linnen  folded  ten  or  twelve  times  double,  that  they  may 
be  thick  enough  to  prefs  down  the  Vein;  we  prepare  two,  that 
in  cafe  the  Blood  comes  to  efcape  out,  we  may  always  have  a 
fecund  ready.  The  Ligature  isheither  to  be  of  Lift  nor  Hemp, 
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the  latter  being  very  inconvenient,  not  binding  the  Bottler 
hard  enough,  and  the  Lifts  putting  tender  Arms  to  Pain. 

We  then  place  three  Porrengers  on  three  feveral  Plates,  for  Of  F orren- 
fhculd  they  all  be  let  in  one,  rhey  could  not  ftand  even,  and  ^er/. 
confequently  could  not  well  be  filled.  We  prepare  three,  tho* 
we  intend  to  ufe  but  two,  becaufe  the  Blood  fornetimes  comes 
out  fo  freely,  that  we  find  it  proper  to  go  as  far  as  the  third 
Porrenger.  Thefe  Porrengers  have  each  a  fmall  ear  to  hold  by 
on  occafion,  and  rhey  are  to  hold  three  Ounces  each,  that  we 
may  know  exactly  the  quantity  of  Blood  which  we  draw. 

Doctor  Duchefne,  firft  Phyfician  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ,  will 
not  allow  us  to  bleed  any  otberwife  than  into  thefe  little  Por¬ 
rengers,  by  reafon  he  will  nor  allow  us  to  take  either  more  or 
lefs  Blood  than  he  orders.  In  bleedings  which  allow  us  the  Freper 
the  choice  ofth^time  of  their  performance,  he  advifes  the  E  -time  for 
vening:  I  never  knew  any  befides  him,  which  did  nor  prefer  Bleeding. 
the  Morning.  The  Chirurgeons  find  the  Patient  is  cool’d,  the 
Veins  don’t  rife  fb  well,  and  the  Blood  can  fcarce  fpring  out 
with  any  force. 

We  jthen  call  for  Water,  with  which  we  fill  a  Glafs,  we  Prepare- 
caufe  to  be  got  ready  Vinegar  or  Hungary- water,  if  the  Pati-  fives. 
ent  is  apprehenfive  of  Swooning.  We  caufe  the  Patient  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  edge  of  the  Bed ,  which  is  on  that  fide  of  the  Arm 
we  are  to  bleed,  next  we  lay  a  Culhion  or  Pillow  behind  him, 
to  bolfter  him  up,  and  keep  him  fitting,  and  cover  the  Bed 
with  a  Cloth,  to  receive  the  Blood  when  it  firft  flies  out  after 
the  Aperture  of  the  Vein;  and  if  he  is  afraid  that  the  Light 
may  incommode  him,  we  caufe  the  Bed  Curtains  to  be  clofe 
drawn.  The  Wax  Light  muft  be  held  by  a  Perfon  which  has  Precaution. 
a  fteady  Hand,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  feeing  bleeding ;  for 
if  that  Perfon  fhou’d  turn  his  Head  at  the  time  of  pricking  the 
Vein,  that  motion  would  occafion  another  of  his  Arm,  which 
removing  the  Light,  may  make  the  Chirurgeon  lofe  his  aim, 
and  mifs  bleeding  the  Patient;  wherefore  in  Bleedings  of  con- 
fequence  the  Operator  fhou’d  bring  with  him  a  Servant  on 
whom  he  cou’d  depend,  as  well  to  hold  the  Wax  Candle,  as  to 
hold  fecurely  the  Patient’s  Arm,  that  he  may  not  draw  it  back 
in  the  moment  of  the  pricking. 

When  t  he  King,  or  fome  of  the  Royal  Family  are  to  be  bled,  nircum- 
the  firft  Phyfician  holds  the  Wax  Candle,  and  takes  it  for  an '  amcss  ap 
Honour  to  render  this  Service,  as  the  Apothecary  does  that  o Bleed - 
holding  the  Porrengers.  If  there  happen  to  be  any  Perfons  in  the  fn„  0r# 
Chamber,  which  the  Chirurgeon  believes  to  be  his  Enemies,  he  f^tnee 
may  oblige  them  to  depart  the  Place,  becaufe  there  fhould  be 
no  fuch  People  Spe&ators,  as  by  their  prefence  may  difturb  or 
chagyeen  him:  Formerly  the  Chirurgeons  made  ufe  of  this 
Privilege,  and  once  Mr.  Felix  the  Father,  going  to  bleed  the 
King,  order’d  the  Serjeant  of  the  King’s  Chamber  to  put  one 
of  the  Chirurgeons  in  waiting,  who  was  his  Enemy,  out  of 

^  .  the 
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the  Chamber  hut  at  prefect  this  is  grown  out  of  ufe.  4$ 
the  times  which  I  bled  the  Battphiriefs, or  any  one  of  the  Princes* 
the  Chamber  was  full  of  Peoples  and  even  Monfeignmr  and 
the  Princeilcs  fat  down  under  the  Curtain  of  the  Bed  without 
ever  difturbing  me. 

The  Chirurgeon  is  to  fee  whether  he  has  nothing  on  which 
may  incommode  him  j  if  his  Sleeves  are  too  long  he  ought  to 
if  the  Chi-  tuck  them  up,  if  his  Peruke  hinder  him  he  is  to  tye  it  with 
rurgeon .  a  Ribband  ;  in  fhort,  he  is  to  take  care  that  there  be  nothing 
in  his  way  which  may  hinder  the  performance  of  this  Opera¬ 
tion:  But  he  is  not  to  follow  the  Example  of  one  of  the  Chi- 
rurgeon s  of  the  greatefl  Practice  in  Paris ,  who  caufes  the  Win¬ 
dows  and  Doors  to  be  fhut,  forbids  any  Perfon  either  going  ©r 
fpeaking  in  the  Chamber,  and  makes  as  great  Preparations, 
and  oblerves  as  many  Precautions  in  a  blading,  as  thos  he 
was  going  to  cut  off  an  Arm  or  a  Leg.  *Tis  good  to  take  the 
meafures  neceffarily  requifite  to  Sycced;  but  thefe  are  extrava¬ 
gant,  ufelefs  and  even  dangerous,  for  (hiking  the  Patient  with 
a  Terror,  they  hinder  the  Blood  coming  out  as  freely  at  other- 
wife  it  would. 

There  are  feme  Patients,  and  particularly  Women,  who  the 
firfi;  time  that  a  Chirurgeon  bleeds  them,  over-lhoot  the  mark, 


Inconfede- 
ration  of 


feme  Pan -  by  exaggerating  the  difficulty  of  bleeding  them  3  but  whether 


ents 


they  are  really  hard  to  bleed?  or  the  Chirurgeon  to  fet  a  value 
on  his  Performance  told  them  fio,  this  Difcourfe  is  imprudent, 
for  it  may  (Iriks  a  timorous  Chirurgeon  with  a  fear*  *tis  the 
Patient’s  bufinefs  to  give  her  Arm  without  making  any  diffi¬ 
culty  of  it,  and  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  (unmount  all  difficulties, 
without  having  any  regard  to  the  Patient’s  Difcourfe. 

To  conclude,  the  Effential  Point  to  acquire  Reputation  in 
bleeding,  is  not  to  be  io  fufeeptibie  of  Fear:  But  whenever 
the  Chirurgeon  is  to  bleed  a  Patient,  how  difficult  foever  he 
expedbs  to  find  it,  he  is  to  coniider  with  himfelf,  if  others  have 
performed  finch  Bleedings,  why  fhould  not  he  be  able  to  do 
Coni  den  ce  an£^  perfwaded,  that  though  fiome  Arms  are  very 

nece[fetr\  to  difficult,  there  are  yet  none  which  *tis  impoffible  to  bleed.  A 
a  n hirur -  §00(^  Opinion  of  himfelf  is  pardonable,  with  regard  to  bleed¬ 
ing,  a  little  of  it  being  neceffiary  to  make  him  exceed  in  this 
Operation;  and  though  the  World  would  imped  on  a  Chirur- 
gec  n  as  a  Law,  that  he  ought  to  keep  himfelf  in  a  Medium, 
betwixt  Hope  and  Fear,  without  inclining  more  to  the  one 
than  the  other,  yet  in  order  io  become  an  exquiiite  P  hie  hie- 
mifey  he  is  rather  to.  err  on  the  fide  of  Confidence,  than  that 
of  Timorou fnefs. 

■  The  Chirurgeon  mud  alfo  be  an  Ambidexter,  that  is,  he 
mud  bleed  full  as  well  with  the  left,  as  with  the  right  hand  3 
for  he  is  to  let  blood  on  the  right  Arm  with  the  right  Hand,  and 
on  the  left  Arm  with  the  left ;  to  which  Practice  he  is  to  ac- 
cuftom  himfelf  when  he  begins  to  learn  Phlebotomy.  Thofe 

who 
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who  are  not  fo  dextrous  in  the  ufe  of  their  Left-hand,  as  in 
that  of  the  right,  avoid  bleeding  the  left  Arm  ;  but  are  to  be 
pitied,  by  reafon  that  ’tis  indifpenfably  necefiary,  there  being 
more  Cafes  which  require  the  bleeding  of  the  left,  than  the 
right  Arm  ;  for  befides  that  the  Difeafes  which  render  bleed¬ 
ing  necefiary,  proceed  equally  from  both  fides ;  fome  Patients, 
by  way  of  Precaution,  defire  it  on  the  Left-hand,  that  the 
right  may  remain  free  to  write  or  perform  the  Functions  which 
their  Affairs  exadt  from  it ;  and  others  being  apprehenfive  of 
the  pricking  of  an  Artery,  or  a  Tendon,  will  never  Puffer  them- 
felves  to  be  bled,  but  on  the  left  Arm,  urging  as  their  Reafon, 
that  if  they  fhould  have  the  Misfortune  to  be  lame,  they  fhou’d 
yet  have  the  Confutation  left,  that  it  is  not  on  the  right 
Arm. 

All  thefe  Cautions  being  obferved  before  bleeding,  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  mufl  takediold  of  the  Patient’s  Arm,  in  order  to  per¬ 
form  that  Operation ;  which,  though  it  confifls  only  in  a  bare 
Pundfure,  yet  has  its  eflential  and  neceflary  Circumflances  which 
are  not  to  be  negledted,  if  we  will  perform  it  well :  Which 
we  fhall  next  proceed  to  examine  one  after  another,  in  fhew- 
ing  how  this  Operation  is  to  be  performed. 

After  the  Chirurgeon  has  hold  of  the  Arm,  the  firft  thing 
h$  has  to  do,  is  to  flrip  it  to  four  Finger’s  breadth  above  the 
Elbow,*  and  if  the  Shift  Sleeve,  or  any  other  bind  too  hard, 

*tis  to  be  ripp’d,  becaufe  ’twould  otherwife  prove  a  Ligature, 
which  flopping  the  Courfeof  the  Blood,  would  alfo  hinder  the 
bleeding.  The  Women  at  prefent  wear  a  fort  of  Angle  Ruffles, 
which  are  very  troublefome  in  this  Cafe,  for  though  they  bind 
the  Arm  never  fo  little,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  caufe  them  to  be 
taken  off :  He  then  pins  a  Napkin  under  the  Arm,  which  he  Ufe  of  ike 
turns  over  the  Shoulder  and  Breafl,  that  the  Patient’s  Cloaths  Napkin* 
may  not  be  fpotted  or  flained  with  the  Blood  :  This  Circum- 
flance  mufl  not  be  forgotten  in  bleeding  Ladies  of  the  firfl 
Quality,  when  with  Child,  or  by  way  of  Precaution}  for  they 
then  drefs,  in  order  to  receive  Vifits,  even  before  bleeding  } 
and  if  by  chance  fbme  drops  of  Blood  fhould  happen  to  flain, 
or  occafion  the  ruffling  of  any  part  of  their  Drefs,  they  wou'd 
never  forgive  the  Chirurgeon. 

The  Arm  thus  flripped,  and  the  Napkin  fixed,  the  Chirur-  of 

geon  is,  with  the  Woollen  Ligature  B,  to  bind  it ;  this  Band  tnvLiga- 
ought  to  be  red,  that  it  may  not  be  flained  with  the  Blood,  and  ture* 
about  or  above  three  quarters  of  an  Ell  long,  that  it  may  fit 
all  Arms,  and  about  an  inch  broad,  that  it  may  bind  without 
hurting  the  Patient,  a  narrower  being  apt  to  cut  the  Arm,  and 
■  a  broader  not  being  to  be  drawn  tight  enough  :  ’Tis  to  be  of 
Cloth,  which  is  neither  too  fine  nor  too  courfe,  cither  of 
which  are  attended  with  their  rel'pedtive  Inconveniencies. 

Before  we  fix  the  Ligature  two  things  are  to  be  obferved}  one, 
j,  that  the  Arm  be  extended,  and  in  the  fame  Situation  which  it 

ought 


ought  to  be  in  before  the  Puncture  i  and  the  other,  that  the 
Hand  be  open  and  extended,  and  the  Palm  refts  on  the  Cm- 
rurgeon’s  Bread,  to  prevent  the  Mufcles  of  the  Wrift  fwellmg, 
Manner  and  thereby  altering  the  Situation  of  the  Veins.  We  are  tuen 
ef  applying  to  fix  the  Ligature  two  fingers  breadth  above  the  folding  ot 
ft.  the  Arm,  and  the  end  of  it  which  is  to  remain  on  the  mhoc 

of  the  Arm  is  to  be  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  becauie  tis 
to  ferve  to  make  a  Slip-knot,  its  two  ends  are  to  be  robed  a- 
crofs  on  the  back-part  of  the  Arm  ;  and  after  having  rolled  it 
a  fecond  time  over  the  firft  winding?  wc  am  to  tie  it  on  the 
outfide  of  the  Arm  in  a  Angle  Bow-knot,  with  the  Loop  up¬ 
wards,  and  the  two  ends  hanging  down  on  the  back-part  of 
the  Arm.  This  firft  time  we  are  not  to  draw  the  Ligature 
any  tip  liter  than  is  requifife  to  bind  on  the  Vein,  and  flop  the 
Bleodln  the  Wrift  or  fore- part  of  the  Arrn,  without  doling 
the  Artery,  which  is  to  furnifti  the  Veins  with  Blood,  in  order 
to  make  them  rife;  and  to  procure  the  better  Communication 
of  that  Liquor,  we  are  to  caufe  the  Arm  to  be  returned  into 
the  Bed,  and  if  necefTary  wrapt  up  in  a  very  hot  Napkin. 

Other  Pre-  During  this  Repofe  of  the  Patient,  the  Chirurgeon  takes 
partitions,  out  of  his  Lancet-Cafe  C,  the  Lancet  D,  which  he  judges  fit 
to  open  the  Vein,  for  there  are  broader  and  narrower  to  be 
made  ufe  of  according  as  the  Cafe  requires :  There  are  alio  o- 
thers,  whofe  Points  are  very  fine,  which,  are  adapted  to  nice 
and  tender  Skins,  and  others  withthofe  called  Baily-corn  Points, 
defigned  for  thofe  who  have  a  hard  and  dry  Skin.  1  he  Lan¬ 
cet  thus  fixed  on,  ’tis  to  be  opened  fo  as  not  to^  make  an  acute, 
but  an  extended  obtufe  Angle,  as  is  that  mark’d  D  ;  this  he 
puts  into  his  Mouth,  turning  the  point  to  the  left,  when  he 
is  to  bleed  the  right  Arm,  and  to  the  right  when  to  perform 
that  Operation  on  the  left ;  which  he  is  to  obferve,  in  order 
to  take  that  Inftrument  the  more  commodioufly.  He  is  next 
apain  to  take  hold  of  the  Arm,  which  he  is  to  extend  and  reft 
cn  his  Breaft  as  before;  he  is  next  to  fhut  the  Patient’s  Hand, 
with  his  Thumb  within  his  Fingers,  that  the  Mufcles  oy  that 
Adion  dwelling,  may  the  better  raife  the  Veins.  As  lor  my 
part,  asfoon  as  I  have  chofe  my  Lancet,  I  put  my  Lancet- 
Cafe  into  the  Patient’s  Hand  for  him  to  hold,  mfteadot  gralp- 
ing  his  Thumb,  and  it  produces  the  fame  Efredf  :  This  Cafe 
muft  alfo  be  given  him  to  turn  it  in  his  Hand  alter  the  Orifice 
is  made;  fo  that ’tis  gaining  of  Time,  the  Patient  turning  it 
as  foon  as  the  Blood  comes,  without  being  obliged  to  ask  for 


He  that  is  entrufted  with  the  Candle,  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
Left- fide  of  the  Chirurgeon,  near  the  Bed’s- head  :  If  the  Ope- 
ration  is  to  be  performed  on  the  Right-arm,  he  is  to  hold  it 
with  the  Left-hand,  and  withal  a  Plate  in  which  is  a  Porren- 
«er  in  his  Right,  which  he  is  to  hold  under  the  Patient’s  Arm, 

to  receive  the  Blood  as  -  foon  as  it  iftiies  out.  ’Tis  the  Chirur¬ 
geon  s 
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Peon’s  place  to  difpofe  the  Candle ;  of  which  there  are  two 
forts,  the  large  wound  Wax-candle  E,  and  the  other  in  the 
Candleftick  F,  both  which  are  equally  proper.  He  then  places 
his  Light,  either  on  the  in  or  outfide  of  the  Arm,  according 
as  he  thinks  moil  convenient,  with  regard  to  the  point  ot 
Sight ;  after  which,  he  is  to  examine  the  Veins,  in  order  to 
chafe  that  which  he  (ha U  conclude  molt  fit  to  be  opened. 

There  are  four  Veins  in  the  Arm,  which  we  may  open  -  1  he  Vflsto 
firft,  is  the  Cephalic  Vein ,  fo  called,  beeaule  being  the  higheft,  h  opened, 
his  neareft  the  Head  :  The  fecond  is  called  the  Median  Vem9 
from  its  Situation  in  the  middle  of  the  Arm;  the  t  n  is  n 
nam’d  the  Bafilical,  from  its  taking  up  the  Bafts  of  the  Arm ; 
and  the  fourth  the  Cubital,  becaufe  neareft  to  the  Elbow.  The 
Median  and  Bafilical  Veins  are  thofe  which  are  generally  bled, 
becaufe  they  are  larger  and  more  commodious,  as  well  to  open 
as  to  draw  out  the  Blood  ;  but  they  are  alfo  the  moft  dange- 
rous.  The  Bafilical  Vein  is  often  fo  near  the  Artery,  that  we  The  Tn- 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  that  we  don’t  open  the  latter  wit h  don  and 
the  former ;  and  the  Median  being  placed  on  the  Tendon  of  Arlenes  to 
the  Biceps ,  requires  the  Chirurgeon's  utmoft  Addrefs  to  avoid  be  avoided. 
it :  For  the  Artery  and  Tendon  are  two  Rocks,  on  which  un¬ 
fortunate  Operators  fplit.  ,  . 

Th'*  Si-  uation  of  the  Cephalic  does  not  allow  the  Blood  to  The  Ce- 

fpring  out  in  an  Arch  as  the  others  do  ;  for  in  order  to  its  phalic  and 
ftreaming  out  in  that  manner,  it  ought  to  flie  upwards  ike  a  Cubital  18- 
Fountain,  which  this  Vein  can  fcarce  be  made  to  do,  being  convenient 
placed  in  the  upper  moft  part  of  the  Arm.  In  order  to  open  for  bleed- 
the  Cubital ,  we  are  forced  to  turn  the  Patient’s  Arm  in  iuch  ,*»£,  but 
a  manner,  as  to  incommode  him  as  well  as  the  Chirurgeon  ilefi  dange* 
befides  which,  the  Skin  being  thicker  in  this  place  than  in  the  rMS. 
bent  of  the  Arm,  we  arc  obliged  to  put  the  Patient  to  moie 
Pain;  for  which  Reafons  thefe  Veins  are  very  feldom  opened, 
though  they  are  free  from  the  Danger  of  pricking  a  Tendon 
or  Artery,  becaufe  there  are  none  there.  But  yet  I  would 
advife  the  young  Chirurgeon,  if  he  be  never  lo  little  afraid 
of  pricking  either  the  Median  or  Bafilical  in  bleeding  them, 
to  apply  to  one  of  the  other  Veins,  rather  than  hazard  it  in 
the  leaft:  It  being  much  better  to  have  performed  a  bleeding 
which  is  not  fo  handfome  and  agreeable  to  the  Spe&ators, 
than  run  the  rifq.ue  of  laming  the  Patient  for  the  reft  of  his 

Davs 

All  Arms  have  not  four  Veins  which  can  be  bled;  there  are  Exception 
fome  which  have  but  three,  others  two,  and  wearefometimes 'm  c^t  0f 
very  happv  if  we  can  find  one  ;  there  are,  it’s  true,  in  all  °f  fimeArms, 
them  the  lame  number,  but  they  are  funk  in  fo  deep,  that  we 
can  neither  fee  nor  feel  them,  which  is  the  fame  thing  with 
'  regard  to  the  Chirurgeon,  as  if  there  were  really  none.  He 
muft  then  adapt  himfelf  to  the  Arm,  and  be  content  with  the 

Veins  which  he  can  find,  and  do  his  heft  to  come  off  with 

g  b  Honour ; 
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Honour  ;  and  when  I  fay  he  ought  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Cephalic  or  Cubit  ah  I  would  be  underfloocf  to  fpeak  of  an  Arm 
winch  affords  the  choice  of  Veins. 

Choice  of  ’Tis  not  enough  to  have  pitch’d  on  the  Vein,  we  are  alfoto 
the  Flace  determine  where  we  are  to  open  it,  which  ought  to  be  always 
of  the  Vein,  in  the  place  where  it  rifes  or  appears  bed,  and  below  the  Scars 
of  former  Sections,  For  if  we  fhould  make  the  Orifice  above 
them,  the  Blood  would  not  iflue  out  fo  well,  by  reafon  that 
thefe  Sicatrifings  having  contracted  the  Vein,  it  cannot  come 
out  fo  freely  as  below,  where  the  Vein  is  of  a  larger  Diame¬ 
ter.  For  this  Reafon  a  Chirurgeon  who  is  defirous  to  fpare 
an  Arm  which  he  is  u fed  to  bleed,  will  begin  with  opening 
it  as  high  as  he  can  ;  then  defcending  always  lower,  he  will 
plate  his  Orifices  near  one  another,  and  fo  bleed  the  Patient 
•  well,  and  befides  keep  a  Referve  of  Space,  which  he  will  find 
in  proper  time  and  place. 

When  the  Chirurgeon  has  fixed  on  the  Place  which  he  de¬ 
signs  to  prick,  he  is  to  mark  it  with  his  Nail,  not  only  with 
one,  but  two  Dents,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
Vein,  and  diftant  from  one  another,  as  near  as  he  can  judge, 
the  thicknefs  of  that  Veflel,  in  order  to  make  the  Orifice  from 
one  Mark  to  the  other  :  That  done,  he  is  again  to  ftreighten 
the  Ligature,  in  order  to  hold  the  Skin  of  the  Arm  the  tighter; 
and  in  this  Cafe  ’twill  not  fignifie  much  to  prefs  the  Artery* 
the  Vein  being  fufficiently  rifen;  next  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  rub 
the  Patient’s  Wrift  and  fore-part  of  his  Arm  with  his  Right- 
hand,  from  the  lower  part  upwards,  to  caufe  the  Blood  to 
mount  in  the  Vein,  towards  the  Place  where  he  intends  to  o- 
pen  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  grafping  the  Arm  with  his  Left- 
hand,  he  claps  his  Thumb  on  the  Vein,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Blood  returning  towards  the  Hand;  and  ladly,  before  betakes 
the  Lancet,  which  he  holds  in  his  Mouth,  he  touches  the 
mark’d  place  with  his  Fore-finger,  to  examine  whether  the 
Motions  he  has  been  making  have  not  changed  its  Situa¬ 
tion. 

Manner  of  ^  he  hnds  fhe  Vein  in  the  fame  date,  then  without  turn- 
holding  the  *n§  his  %e  the  Place  which  he  has  mark’d,  he  takes  his 
Lancet, and  Lancet,  which  he  holds  betwixt  his  Fore- finger  and  Thumb, 
Jinking  it  hy  the  middle  of  the  Blade,  in  order  to  hold  it  the  more  ftea- 
m.  @  than  approaching  the  Ann,  he  lays  on  it  the  ends  of  his 

other  Fingers,  to  prevent  his  hand  fhaking  at  the  time  of  the 
Pundpon:  His  Hind  being  fecure,  he  brings  the  Lancet  nearer 
the  place  to  'be  opened,  and  placing  it  on  the  lower  Mark, 

*  which  is  below  the  Vein,  he  thrufts  it  on  ’till  he  is  fure  that 

’tis  in  the  .Vein,  and  in  withdrawing  raifes  it,  that  is,  he  cuts 
the  Skin  as  far  as  he  judges  neceflary  to  bleeding  well :  The 
Blood  follows  the  Lancet,  and  in  withdrawing  of  it,  flies  out 
more  or  led,  according  to  the  bigncfs  of  the  Vein,  and  the 
Heat  and  Vivacity  of  the  Blood. 

Th® 
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The  Orifice  in  a  Vein  may  be  made  three  ways,  either  Ion-  Three  ways 
gitudinal  or  longwife,  a-crofs,  and  obliquely,  the  laft:  of  which  of  opening 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others,  as  well  on  account  ot  its  be-  a  Vein . 
ing  moft  convenient  for  the  Operator,  as  becaufe  'tis  better  for 
the  Patient,  it  enlarging  the  Orifice,  which  facilitates  thecom- 
ing  out  of  the  Blood.  To  open  a  Vein  well,  no  more  than 
the  two  Fingers  which  hold  the  Lancet  ought  to  a£f,  they 
are  bent  when  they  convey  the  Lancet  to  the  Vein,  and  the 
Hand  being  then  refted  on  the  other  Fingers,  which  are  fu- 
ftained  by  the  Patient’s  Arm,  the  Lancet  enters  the  foie  extend¬ 
ing  of  the  Finger  and  Thumb,  and  is  drawn  out  by  the  fame. 

If  a  Chirurgeon  fhou*d  make  ufe  of  his  whole  Hand  to  make 
fuch  a  light  Orifice,  ’twou’d  with  Reafon  be  faid  of  him,  that 
he  had  a  heavy  Hand. 

The  Aperture  comprehends  two  times,  that  of  the  Fundi-  The  Orific $ 
on,  and  that  of  the  Elevation :  The  firfl  is  the  time  which  is  made  at 
requifite  to  make  the  Lancet’s  way  from  without  inwards  ;  twice* 
and  the  fecond,  the  Time  required  to  make  its  way  from  within 
out  again:  When  the  Lancet  enters,  it  cuts  with  both  its  edges; 
but  when  it  comes  out  with  only  the  upper  jidge,  which  we 
withdraw,  railing  it  a  little.  There  are  fome  who  add  a  Time 
of  Incifion,  which  they  place  betwixt  the  two  others;  but  ’tis 
an  unneceflary  Multiplication  of  Beings,  it  being  impoflible 
for  the  Function  and  Elevation  to  be  performed  without  Inci¬ 
fion. 

As  foon  as  the  Blood  fpurts  out,  the  Chirurgeon  folding  in  How  the 
his  Lancet,  lays  it  at  the  edge  of  the  Plate  which  holds  the  Lancet  and 
firib  Porrenger,  in  order  to  find  it  again  the  more  eafily :  For  Wax-Can - 
fhpu  d  he  lay  it  on  the  Bed,  it  might  fall  and  fpoil,  or  elfe  he  die  is  to  be 
might  have  the  Trouble  of  looking  for  it  on  the  Cloth  which  difpofed . 
covered  the  Bed,  which  the  Servants  may  have  carried  away. 

If  the  Candle  is  held  at  the  infide  of  the  Arm  we  are  not  to 
pull  it  back  under  ir,  for  fear  of  burning  the  Part ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  thruft  it  forwards  towards  the  middle  of  the  Bed,  to 
fhew  the  ftreaming  out  of  the  Blood.  But  fome  Patients  will 
hold  the  Candle  themfelves,  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  not  to 
oppofe,  as  well  becaufe  he  fees  better  what  he  does,  as  that  it 
employing  the  Patient  in  fome  Meafure,  thereby  prevents  his 
fainting  fo  foon.  •> 

If  the  Blood,  after  its  firfl:  flying  out,  ceafes  to  ftream  in  What  re- 
manner  of  an  Arch,  that  proceeds  from  the  too  hard  Preflure  quires  the 
of  the  Ligature  on  the  Artery;  the  Chirurgeon  is  then  imme-  Relaxation 
diately  to  flacken  the  Ligature,  which  inftantly  caufes  the  Blood  0f  the  Li- 
to  flream  out  as  before.  This  Particular  alone  ought  to  have  mature. 
opened  the  Eyes  of  the  Ancients,  with  regard  to  the  Circula¬ 
tion  of  the  Blood.  For  it  being  wholly  impoflible  for  the 
"Wfift  or  fore-part  of  the  Arm  to  contain  all  the  Blood  which 
we  draw  out,  that  Humour  mud  neceflarily  be  conveyed  thi¬ 
ther  by  fome  Conduit :  It  cannot  be  by  the  Vein,  its  Courfe 
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being  flopped  by  the  Ligature,  it  mud  then  proceed  from  the 
Artery*  there  being  only  thefe  two  Vefiels  which  condudl  the 
Blood  through  the  whole  Machine. 

The  Chirurgeo|>  is  to  make  the  Blood  Bow  out  in  manner 
of  an  Arch,  and  that  only  to  fatisfie  the  Patient  and  the  Spe- 
dlators,  Jor  the  bleeding  is  full  as  well  performed,  when  the 
Blood  runs  down  along  the  Arm.  I  have  above  twenty  times 
bled  Monfieur  Daquin*  firfl  Phyficiantothe  King,  and  he  would 
never  fuffer  the  Blood  to  die  out  in  that  manner,  but  wou’d 
have  it  run  down  along  the  Arm,  and  affirmed  the  Operation 
to  be  the  better  performed  for  that  Reafon.  But  yet  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  muff  accommodate  himfelf  to  the  vulgar  Notion,  and 
raife  or  lower  the  Skin,  in  order  to  fix  the  Orifices  of  the 
Skin  and  Vein  diredlly  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  make  the 
Blood  fpriag  out  like  the  Streams  of  a  Fountain;  he  iatobend 
the  Patient’s  Arm  a  little,  that  the  Skin  not  preffing  too  much 
©n  the  Orifice,  the  Blood  may  run  out  the  better ;  he  is  alfo  to 
hold  up  the  Arm,  which  otherwife  would  be  fatigued  with 
fuilaining  its  own  weight,  if  not  affifled  by  the  Chirtirgeon’s 
Hand :  He  is  alfo  to  prevent  the  Patient’s  looking  on  his  Blood, 
if  he  be  one  of  thofe  faint-hearted  Wretches  who  are  affright¬ 
ed  at  the  fight  of  a  drop  of  that  Liquor.  He  is  to  give  him 
forne  round  body  in  his  hand,  which  he  obliges  him  to  turn  about. 
Without  grafping  it  too  hard ;  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  a  re¬ 
gular  Motion,  which  may  expediate  the  Courfe  of  the  Blood 
towards  the  Orifice  of  the  Vein. 

Some  Varipan  Chirurgeons  carry  for  this  purpofe  in  their 
Pockets,  a  round  Stick  G,  a  foot  and  half,  or  two  foot  long, 
covered  with  embroider’d  Velvet  :  This  they  give  the  Patient 
to  hold  as  foon  as  the  Pundbure  is  made,  affirming  that  this 
Staff  not  only  ferves  to  turn  about  in  the  Hand,  but  the  end  of 
it  being  refted  on  the  Bed,  ferves  tofupport  the  Patient’s  Arm. 
I  never  yet  made  ufe  6f  this  gentile  Inftrument,  but  always 
content  my  felf  with  giving  the  Patients  my  Lancet- cafe,  and 
that  before  I  bleed  them,  as  I  haveyaiready  hinted. 

We  cannot  difpence  with  the  ufe  of  Servants  in  bleeding  r 
of  which  two  at  leaft  are  neceffary,  one  to  hold  the  Candle  in 
one  Hand,  and  the  Porrenger  in  the  other  while ’tis  filling;  and 
the  other  is  to  bring  the  empty  Porrengers,  and  carry  them 
back  to  the  Table  when  filled,  and  give  the  Band  and  Bolfter 
when  we  want  it ;  as  alfo  whatever  may  happen  to  be  necefia- 
xy  when  the  Patient  faints. 

The  quantity  of  Blood  to  be  taken,  is  not  equal  in  all  Pati¬ 
ents  ;  If  bleeding  be  prefcribed  by  the  Phyfidan,  the  Chirur- 
geon  a£ts  by  a  written  Law,  being  obliged  not  to  take  a  Dram 
more  than  he  is  ordered;  if  his  a  bleeding  by  way  of  Precau¬ 
tion,  he  is  toadjuft  the  Proportion  with  regard  to  the  Strength 
and  Conftitution  of  the  Patient:  If  he  bears  it  well,  he  may 
enlarge  the  quantify?  but  if  he  turns  pale?  and  begins  to  find 
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himfelf  ill,  he  immediately  flops  it.  In  fTiort,  there  is  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  Circumflances  which  I  cannot  recite  here, 
and  which  'twou’d  be  to  no  purpofe  to  mention.  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  I  have  bled  married  Men  before  their  Wives, 
thefe  Ladies  would  never  allow  me  to  draw  much  Blood ;  and 
on  the  Other  fide,  when  I  have  bled  Women  in  the  Prefence  of 
their  Husbands,  the  Men  never  thought  that  J  took  away  e- 
nough :  Both  of  them  have  their  Reafons,  which  are  not  very 
hard  to  be  guefted. 

When  the  firfl  Porrenger,  H,  is  almofl  full,  we  call  for  the  Of  the  Ter- 
fecond,  I,  which  is  to  be  held  under  the  firfl,  that  when  the  rengm. 
former  is  taken  away,  the  Blood  may  fall  into  the  fecond ;  and 
fo  in  like  manner  the  third,  K,  is  to  be  ufed  ;  and  whilfl  the 
lafl  is  filling,  we  caufe  the  Band  and  Holders  to  be  brought : 

He  that  carries  the  Porrengers  of  Blood  from  the  Bed  to  the 
Table,  mufl  take  Care  to  go  eafiJy,  in  order  to  avoid  fpilling 
of  any  of  it  on  the  Place  j  and  alfo  to  fee  them  in  the  fame 
order  that  they  were  fill’d.  To  flop  the  Blood,  the  Chirurge*. 
on  is  to  loofen  the  Ligature,  withal  taking  Care  that  the  end 
of  it  don’t  fall  into  the  lafl  Porrenger,  which  we  don’t  ufually 
order  to  be  carried  away  before  the  Ligature  is  taken  off,  and 
we  become  Matters  of  the  Blood.  To  render  himfelf  Matter  Jy£jr  lOlffi 
of  the  Blood,  the  Chirurgeon  claps  the  fore^nd  middle- finger#0 
of  the  Left-hand  on  the  Orifice  :  Then  with  thefe  two  Fin* 
gers  he  moves  the  Skin  in  a  little  Semi-circular  manner,  by 
which  the  Blood  is  flopped  without  fo  much  as  a  fingleDrop  com¬ 
ing  out.  Which  done,  the  Porrenger  is  to  be  carried  to  the  Ta¬ 
ble  to  be  fet  in  its  place  amongft  the  others. 

The  Chirurgeon  next  takes  the  little  Bolfter  L  in  his  Right- 
hand,  and  before  he  lays  it  on,  he  is  to  take  off  his  two  Fingers 
which  keep  the  Orifice  in  Subjection,  in  order  to  allow  it  to 
difeharge  a  little  Blood  ;  then  placing  them  there  again,  he  a 
fecond  time  flops  the  Blood,  and  immediately  lays  the  Bolfter 
on  the  Orifice,  on  which  he  afterwards  lays  a  fecond  Bolfter 
M,  which  is  larger;  and  holding  both  on  with  his  Left-hand, 
with  the  Corner  of  a  Napkin  wetted,  he  dries  up  the  Blood 
which  may  have  flain’d  or  fpotted  the  Arm  :  Then  over  the  Of  the 
Bolfters  he  fixes  on  the  Band  N,  at  fix  Finger  s  breadth  from  Bandage, 
one  of  its  Ends,  which  he  caufes  to  hang  behind  th«  Arm, 
rolls  it  in  a  circular  manner  above  the  Elbow  ;  and  then  re¬ 
pairing  it  over  the  Orifice,  he  makes  another  Bandage  on  the 
Wrift,  which  he  continues  always  crofting  over  the  Bolfters, 
as  many  times  as  the  length  of  the  Ligature  will  allow.  He 
then  ties  the  two  Ends,  GO,  behind  the  Wrift,  or  fore-part  of 
the  Arm;  and  that  the  Bolfters  may  not  flip  off  in  the  Night, 
he  fallens  them  to  the  Band  with  a  Pin.  He  next  covers  the 
Arm  again,  by  drawing  down  the  Shirt  and  Waftcoat  Sleeve, 
and  bending  the  Arm,  lays  it  in  the-  Bed,  enjoyning  the  Pati- 
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ent  to  bold  it  fo  bent  on  his  Stomach,  left  ftirring  it,  the  Ori¬ 
fice  Ibou’d  chance  to  bleed  afrefli. 

Ufe  of  BoU  If  I  advifo  the  laying  on  two  Bobbers,  his  for  the  beft  ;  for 
fiefs.  tis  ceitain  that  a  fmali  Bolfter,  cover’d  over  with  a  larger* 

prefles  the  Incifion  much  better  than  one  alone,  which  caufos 
its  re  union  the  fooner  :  I  know,  that  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Practice  one  only  is  ufed,  and  I  have  often  done  the  fame. 
But  if  we  have  dry’d  up  the  Blood  with  the  Bolfter,  which 
we  are  to  lay  on  the  Flefh,  we  are  not  to  turn  that  fide  which 
is  bloody  towards  the  Orifice,  by  reafon  it  may  occafion  a  Cal- 
lofit  y  on  the  Wound  $  but  we  are  to  turn  the  other  fide. 

Tne  old  way  was,  to  wet  the  Bolfter,  as  fbrae  Chirurgeons 
at  prefont  do  ;  and  when  I  learnt  to  bleed,  I  was  taught  lot 
But  I  quirted  that  Method,  and  in  my  Practice  lay  it  on  dry* 
and  find  it  tofiicceed  very  welL  And  in  this  I  agree  with  moft 
good  Phiebotomjfts,  they  at  prelent  not  dipping  it  in  any  Li¬ 
quor:  A  wetted  Bolfter  growing  ft  iff  in  drying,  becomes  hard 
When  the  enough. to  mortifie  the  Place  to  which  bis  applied.  And  we 
Bolfter  is  are  no*  to  wet  it,  unlels  there  rife  a  fmali  iwelling  about  the 
to  be  wetted  Oi  ifice.  when  tis  little,  or  when  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
there  is  fome  extrayafed  Blood  betwixt  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh  5 

but  thefe  forts  of  Symptoms  never  happen  when  the  OrifiGe 
is  large  enough. 

Relief  for  When  the  bleeding  is  performed,  and  the  Arm  bound  up, 
the  Pat, ent  the  Chirurgeon  is  not  yet  difeharged  of  his  Operation;  If  the 
yohen  he  Patient  happen  to  faint,  he  is  immediately  to  reftore  him,  by 
faints*  taking  the  Pillows  from  under  his  Head,  and  laying  him  flat, 
fprinkling  Water  on  his  Face?  and  giving  him  Vinegar,  Hun- 
gary-water  P,  or  fomething  elfe  very  ftrong,  ftriking  him  with 
his  Hands,  and  opening  the  Curtains  of  the  Bed  and  the  Win¬ 
dows  to  give  him  Air,  and  procure  him  a  Liberty  of  breath¬ 
ing  heely.  I  he  Patient  being  revived,  we  may  give  him  half 
a  Glafs  of  Wine  and  Water  equally  mix’d  ;  bur  if  a  Fever  fu- 
pervene,  we  are  to  give  the  Patient  a  Ptifan,  and  placing  the 
Arm  in  a  proper  Pofture,  leave  him  to  his  Repofo. 

Ohfervati -  All  requsfite  to  be  done  to  the  Patient  being  performed,  the 
on  to  be  Chirurgeon  approaches  the  Table  to  foe  the  Blood.  SomeChi- 

made  on  rurgeons  blow  off  its  Scum,  others  take  it  off  with  a  Card  or 

ike  Biood,  Feather;  alledging  that  thereby  difeovering  the  Superficies  of 
the  Blood,  they  are  better  enabled  to  difoover  the  good  or  ill 
Qualities  of  that  Liquor,  But  for  my  part,  I  never  take  the 
Pains  to  take  it  off  becaufo  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  this  fmali 
ftirring  may  diforder  the  Superficial  Fibres  of  the  Blood,  and 
,  hmdfr  °fr  difeovering  its  Qualities,  and  that  the  rather,  by 

reaion  that  the  Scum  never  covering  the  whole  Porrenger,  we 
inaj,  b)  waat  remains  free  from  it,  determine  the  Nature  of 
tae  Blood.  The  Phyfidans  almoft.  always,  When  they  vifit  their 
iatients,  ask  whether  the  bleeding  was  well  performed,  and 
Whether  he  bied  freely?  And  when  the  Scum  is  left  on  it,  Vis 
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a  convincing  Proof  that  it  flow’d  out  in  an  arched  manner, 
and  very  fwiftly :  But  thefe  areQueftions  which  might  be  fpa- 
red,  fince  no  more  is  neceflary  than  to  caft  our  Eyes  on  the 
Blood,  in  order  to  be  informed  of  the  manner  of  the  Patient’s 
bleeding. 

We  are  not  to  fail  to  mark  the  Porrengers,  by  fixing  a  little  vjtin- 
bit  of  Paper  on  the  firft,  two  on  the  fecond,  and  three  on  the  guifhmg 
third :  For  though  an  Omiflion  in  this  Cafe  be  but  light,  ’twill  t^)e  ^ or~ 
infallibly  be  charged  on  the  Chirurgeon  as  Criminal,  when  the  rengers» 
Qualities  of  the  Blood  come  to  be  determined,  though  any 
Confufion  betwixt  the  firft  and  fecond  Porrenger  is  of  very  lit¬ 
tle  Importance.  There  are  fome  Porrengers  which  are  mark’d  , 
one,  two,  three;  but  they  muft  be  brought  in  order,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  Servant  miftakes,  and  fometimes  the 
Figure  engraven  on  the  edge  of  the  Porrenger  is  cover’d  with 
Blood;  fo  that  the  fafeft  way,  is  that  of  marking  with  Pa¬ 
per. 

One  of  the  Domeflics  prefents  to  the  Chirurgeon  to  wafh  The  favou- 
his  Lancet  in  the  Bafin  R,  pouring  into  it  the  Water  in  the  ruble 
Ewer  S,  and  with  the  Napkin  T  the  Chirurgeon  wipes  his  Judgment 
Hands,  and  the  Lancet.  He  is  next  to  entertain  the  Patient  which  the 
with  Remonftrances  of  the  Neceflity  there  was  of  this  bleed-  Chirurgeon 
ing ;  if  the  Blood  fprung  out  vigoroufly  and  plentifully,  he  is  is  to  give 
to  demonftrate  to  him  how  neceflary  ’twas  to  draw  it,  by  in-  of  the 
flnuating  that  the  too  great  Plenitude  of  that  Liquor,  under  Blood . 
which  he  labour’d,  might  poflibly  throw  him  into  fome  dan¬ 
gerous  and  mortal  Diftemper.  If  he  faints  under,  and  can 
fcarce  bear  the  Operation,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  hint  that  thofe 
Bleedings  which  reach  the  Heart  are  the  beft:  If  the  Blood  is 
foul  and  corrupted,  he  tells  him,  that  the  part  of  it  which  he 
has  loft,  helps  the  Circulation  of,  and  purifies  the  Remainder, 

If  *tis  of  beautiful  Vermilion  Colour,  he  felicitates  the  Patient, 
telling  him  that  ’tis  an  infallible  Proof  that  the  Part  yet  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Veins  is  of  the  fame  fort,  and  that  fuch  Blood 
promifes  a  long  continued  State  of  Health.  To  conclude,  let 
the  bleeding  prove  how  it  will,  he  is  yet  thence  to  deduce  fa¬ 
vourable  Confequences  to  the  Patient. 

In  cafe  of  bleeding  fome  Queftions  generally  offer.  If,  for  AGlafs  of 
Inftance,  the  Patient  asks  whether  he  may  drink  a  Glafs  of  Water  good 
cold  Water  immediately  after  bleeding  ?  The  Chirurgeon  is  to  after  bleed- 
be  fo  far  from  cppofing,  that  he  ought  to  advife  it,  not  only  ing . 
becaufe  it  C2n  do  no  hurt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  have  a 
very  good  Effect ;  for  the  Water  finding  a  quick  Paflage  into 
the  Veflels,  in  order  to  fill  the  place  of  the  evacuated  Blood, 
muft  necefiarily  cool  and  moiften  the  remainder,  which  is  the 
Intention  for  which  ’ tis  given.  I  have  feen  fome  Ladies  caufe  Superftni- 
to  be  brought  imo  their  Chambers  a  Pail  full  of  cold  Water,  cus'Cujlom* 
into  which  they  have  ordered  their  Blood,  when  juft  drawn 
p;ur,  to  be  thrown  ;  affirming,  their  remaining  Blood  to  be 
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thereby  Sympathetically  cool’d  s  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether 
they  are  in  the  right  or  no';  but  fhali  not  contradict  their 
Opinion,  being  firmly  perfua ded  that  if  the  Water  does  not 
produce  the  good  effeCt  which  they  expeCb,  at  leafi:  it  can  do 
no  harm. 

.  One^Queftion  often  propos’d  by  Patients,  is,  whether  they 

lowed  after  may  sleep  after  Bleeding?  which  hitherto  I  have  always  fieen 
drinking  a  forbidden,  but  never  could  yet  difcover  the  reafon  of  fhatPro- 
Glafs  of  hibition,  at  leaft  unleis  it  proceed  from  an  apprehenfion  that 
the  Ligature  may  rub  off  in  the  Sleep:  If  there  are  any  other 
Rcafons,  they  are  above  my  comprehenfion ;  but  if  there  be 
no  other  than  that,  it  ought  not  to  deprive  the  Patient  of  the 
fweet  repofe  which  Bleeding  produces;  wherefore  after  the 
Patient  has  drank  a  Glafs  of  Water,  I  never  oppofe  the  Sleep 
which  feizes  him. 

The  Blood  which  we  have  let  out  muff  not  be  expofed  to 
Wind,  or  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  but  let  in  the  Shade  on  a  Ta¬ 
ble,  in  a  place  neither  too  hot,  nor  too  cold ;  that  coaling  by 
flow  degrees,  the  Liquors  of  which  ’tis  compos’d  may  fe- 
parate,  each  taking  their  places  according  to  their  folid iry  or 
levity.  The  Ch irurgeon  then  ends  with  advifing  the  Farierit 
to  take  a  little  Broth  an  Hour  afterwards,  thit  being  the 
xnofl  proper  Food  after  Bleeping;  after  which  having  received 
the  reward  of  his  Pains,  which  is  very  mean  at  prefent,  he 
takes  leave  of  the  Company. 

If  the  Chirurgeon  will  next  Day  pay  a  Vifit  to  the  Patients 
lie  is  firftof  all  to  examin  the  Blood,  in  order  to  prepare  him- 
felfto  anfwer  all  the  Queftions  of  the  Pa  ten r,  concerning  the 
good  or  ill  Difpofitions  of  it.  But  of  what  Nature  foever  he 
finds  it,  he  is  not  yet  to  tell  the  Patient  any  thing  bur  what 
is  encouraging;  and  even  tho’ it  (hon’d  have  come  to  a  degree 
of  Putrefaction,  which  might  give  us  reafon  o  fear  fome  grie¬ 
vous  Diftemper,  he  is  not  to  alarm  him  with  the  Thoughts  of 
Futurity;  but  only  to  hint  to  him  that  he  is  to  negledl  the  ufe 
of  no  means  which  may  contribute  to  the  correcting  and  pu¬ 
trefying  of  the  Blood,  and  clearing  it  of  thofe  ill  Difpofitions 
which  may  become  the  real  Caufes  of  manifefl  and  dange¬ 
rous  Difiempers. 

Vulgar. Er-  "Tis  a  nfifiake  to  believe  that  none  but  the  pureft  Blood  runs 
rorwithre-  out  at  a  Orifice;  the  Publick  is  infatuated  with  this 

gard  to  the  ^P^n!on>  a°d  >tls  impofiible  to  difabufe  it.  ’Tis  indeed  true, 
goodnefs  ^/that  the  Blood  which  comes  out  in  a  fmall  Stream  feems  red, 
the  Blood J  anc*  °f  a  Vermilion  Colour,  becaufe  being  long  in  filling  the 
wfiich  Porrenger,  the  Air  has  more  time  to  cool  it,  and  it  coagulates 
comes  out  before  the  reparation  of  the  Parts  is  performed ;  but  yet  ’tis 
of  a  fmall  not  iodifpos’d  than  that  which  remains,  for  a  large  or 
Orifice*  Orifice  equally  draws  out  fiich  Blood  as  is  in  the  VefTelss 

as  a  large  or  fmall  Cock  does  the  fame  Wine  out  of  the  Hog- 
ihead. 

If 
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If  we  Ihou’d  receive  the  Blood  in  the  hollow  of  the  Plates,  Whence 
>twouM  appear  very  beautiful,  becaufe  the  Cavity  is  of  a  wider  frooJt 
extent  thapthat  of  the  Porrenger  i  ’css  _  fooner  cool’d,  and  con-  tathfft- 
4>mientlv  coagulated  before  the  reparation  is  made  oetwixt  the  re ace  of 
ponderous  ami  light  Particles,  or  to  talk  more  modilhly,  ’tis  the  Blood. 
more  ftricken  by  the  Air,  which  leaving  on  it  more  Nitre, 
that  imparts  to  it  the  Vermilion  Colour  which  we  fee  on  it. 

But  if  we  receive  it  in  the  Porringers,  their  Cavity  being ^nar¬ 
rower,  and  retaining  the  heat  of  the  Blood  longer,  the  thick- 
eft  part  has  time  to  fink  to  the  bottom,  the  lefs  Solid  to  occu¬ 
py  the  middle,  and  the  moft  Serous  to  float  on  the  Superficies. 

This  proof  is  convincing,  when  a  Porrenger  is  fo  full  as  to  run 
over  into  the  Plate,  when  that  in  the  latter  is  of  an  excellent 
florid  Colour,  when  fometimes  that  in  the  Porrenger  looks  lo 
jowl,  that  one  would  not  believe  them  to  be  the  fame  Blood, 

th  Chhufgeom  are  not  allow’d  to  Difcourfe  on  the  different  The  Blood 
qualities  of  the  Blood,  wherefore  I  (hall  not  fpeak  of  it  here  ,  known  by 
L’  they  are  the  firft  that  give  their  Judgment.  For  the  Blood  ,*  Stains 
is  no  fooner  fprung  out  on  the  Cloth,  than  the  Chmirgeon.  and  Smell. 
by  the  Spots  which  they  find  there,  know  whether  the  Blood 
^ good  or  bad ;  and  during  the  Bleeding,  whtlft  tis  running 
into  the  Porrenger,  there  arifes  a  Vapour,  which  finking  he 
Chirurgeon's  Noftrils,  enables  him  to  judge  0^lts  good  or  !11 
difpofition  j  but  leaving  the  reft  to  thole,  to  whom  the  rbi- 
trary  judgment  in  this  cafe  belongs,  I  only  define  that  in  pure 
fuftice  to  the  Chirurgecn,  they  wou’d  not  accme  him  when 

they  don’t  find  the  Blood  as  bad  as  they  expcdle  .  Accidents 

Bleeding  is  the  moft  common  Chirurgical  Opera  ion,  and  tmding 
feems  the  eafieft,  but  yet  is  liable  to  the  moft  Accidents,  fomt  u  d 
of  which  may  juftly  be  aferib’d  to  the  Chirurgeon,  ot  which 
fort  are  the  pricking  of  a  Nerve,  Tendon,  or  Artery,  \  ut 
infinite  number  of  them  are  follow’d  by  fatal  Coniequences, 
which,  tho’  the  Patients  themfelves  have  occafion  d  them,  they 
yet  expert  the  Chirurgeons  to  be  refponfible  ior  them.  He 
who  bleeds  moft,  is  moft  expos’d  to  thefe  Misfortunes,  ■ ecau  e 
that  having  acquired  the  Reputation  ot  bleeding  well,  the  moft 
difficult  Cafes  fall  to  his  Lot.  In  the  Opinion  of  all  Chirurge¬ 
ons  Bleeding  is  the  moft  dangerous  Operation  m  their  Ar, 
and  that  which  gives  them  the  greateft  Mortification .  They 
defire  to  rid  their  Hands  of  it  as  foon  as  they  poffibly  can,  and 
when  they  come  into  good  Practice  at  Parts,  they  are  very  g  a 
to  quit  Bleeding,  firmly  believing  they  have  drawn  a  grea. 

ThS  icaft°of alUhefeAccidents  is  that  of  miffing  Bleeding  5  Of  mi  fling 
it  being  often  more  prudent  to  withdraw  the  Lancet  without  Bleeding. 
drawing  Blood,  than  to  continue  ploughing  the  Arm  with  the 
point  of  the  Lancet,  refolving  to  enter  come  what  will,  it  be¬ 
fog  much  better  not  to  haye  drawn  Blood,  than  to  ninth-  h 
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Whence 

proceeds 


zafd  of  pricking  an  Artery,  or  a  Nerve  in  an  Arm,  where  the 

,  f  ;urr0unded  wkh  F^>  continually  flips  from  the 
point  of  die  Lancet.  If  the  Perth n  which  holds  the  Candle  ftirs 
at  the  inftant  of  the  Pun&ure,  or  the  timorous  Patient  with- 
raws  11s  rm  at  that  moment,  the  Chirurgeon  may  mils  his 

whet.ierit  be  his  fault  or  no,  the  World  never  fails 
or  rendnng  him  refponfible  for  all  Accidents. 

JLCr:ehPn^  Eccbmefi‘  around  the  Orifice,  or  if  the 
■  „  -  ^xtiavafated  Blood  forms  a  fmall  Abfccfs,  which  fuppurates 

techy- by  reafon  of  the  Bleeding  .Aperture,  'tis  always  theParienfs 
mofis.  fault,  proceeding  from  his  ufing  his  Arm  toofoon,  which  Afli- 
on  has  tore  d  the  Blood  out  of  the  Vein,  the  farther  courfe  of 
w  nch  Demg  floppd  by  the  Ligature,  fpreads  it  felf  betwixt  the 

f  adwAfrJi  lf  happen'd  to  a  Waiting- woman  to  a 

L  dy  oi  the  firft  Quality  which  I  bled  in  the  Morning,  an  Hour 

fhe  comb’d  and  drefs’d  her  Lady,  being  unwilling 
that  (he  fhou  d  know  fhe  had  been  bled  She  fentfor  me,  by 
reafon  her  Arm  pur  her  to  great  Pain,-  and  tho*  fhedefign’d  to 
de  it  from  her  Lady,  I  yet  immediately  told  her,  that  fhe 
S  .ku°Vhe  Sbe  b^m’d  her  Maid  for  Bleeding 

"wanted  m^d,nl!edge>  “d  “  ^  her  'f  *rj 

•r lS  E  tLC  a  Jar£e  Aponeurofis  which  furroundsit, 
f  as  ueen  hitherto  taken  for  the  common  Membrane 
t.  ^ufclesj  and  when  the  Chirurgeon  is  obliged  to  bleed  a 
prominent  Median  Vein,  he  can  hardly  avoid  touching  the 
Apomurofis,  which  fometimes  occafions  a  trembling,  which  the 
Patient  feels  even  to  his  Fingers  ends;  for  which  reafon  this 
E ,  0  *  hlebotomy  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  poflible  :  But 
it  t  ic  Patient  is  not  to  be  bled  any  where  elfe,  and  this  Mem¬ 
brane  happens  to  be  touch'd,  there  follows  a  flux  of  Blood, 
i  ain,  LaiJolity,  and  fometimes  an  Ahfcefs,  which  gives  the 
Chirurgeon  no  fmall  Mortification. 

Bm  tho1  theft  Accidents  don’t  proceed  from  any  fault  of  the 
Chirurgeon,  he  is  yet  to  remedy  them,  left  they  ftiould  happen 
to  be  attended  with  fome  ill  Confluences,  and  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  how  they  came,  fhou’d  aggravate  them,  and  they 
yet  fall  on  the  Chirurgecn’s  Head.  If  the  Cafe  be  a  Ample  Ec- 
e  ym<lP>  ,  !5  cur’d  by  fomenting  it  with  Brandy,  or  Spirit  of 
W,ne:  there  happen  to  be  forne  ftale  Blood  which  will 

<ome  to  ^uppuratiori,  ’tis  to  be  forwarded  by  a  Plaifter  of 
Wine,  and  a  little  Bafelicon)  and  when  the  Pm  is  come  out  at 
the  Orihce,  we  are  to  dry  it  up  with  a  Plaifter  of  burnt  Ce~ 

»  jeu  e.  t  tis  a  Flux  or  Blood  on  the  Wrift,  occafion’d  by  touch¬ 
ing  ot  the  Abcneurefis ,  we  are  to  bleed  the  adverfe  Arm  feve- 
ral  times,  to  divert  the  Humour  which  is  fleering  its  courfe 
b>wjmisthat  part;  we  alfo  embrocate  the  part  with  the  Oils  of 
Koies,  Camomile,  Melilpt  and  Worms,  and  apply  Anodyne  and 
relolvent  Cataphfms.  rt  '  J 

There 
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There  Ibmetimes  gathers  a  Settling  in  the  Arm  which  is  Cure  of 
bled,  tho’  not  at  all  occafion’d  by  the  Operation,  which  hap  -  fettling  of 
pens  to  Cacochymical  Perfons  furcharg’d  with  Humours,  which  Humoun* 
are  always  ready  to  throw  themfelves  into  any  part.  If  the  Pa¬ 
tient  happens  to  be  let  Blood  at  fuch  a  time,  thefe  Humours  de¬ 
termine  themfelves  to  flow  to  that  part  which  has  been  emp¬ 
tied  by  Bleeding.  In  this  Cafe,  the  next  Day  we  find  the  Arm 
tumefied,  full  of  Pain,  and  fwelling  as  it  were  in  our  fight* 
and  it  will  grow  to  an  extraordinary  bulk  if  we  don’t  endea¬ 
vour  to  divert  the  Torrent  by  plentifully  Bleeding  the  other 
Arm,  by  Cordials  internally  adminiftred,  and  the  application 
of  proper  Remedies  to  flop  the  courfe  ©f  thefe  Humours,  to 
refolve  them,  and  defend  the  Arm  from  thole  in  which  ’tis 
foaked.  Thefe  Humours  are  fometimes  fo  outrageous,  that  I 
have  feen  them  gangrene  the  fecond,  and  the  Patient  die  the 
third  Day,  A  misfortune  of  this  Nature  happen’d  to  the  Wife 
of  one  of  the  Queen’s  Officers,  who  touch’d  with  Grief  for  the 
lofs  of  an  only  Son  fell  ill;  I  was  to  have  bled  her  on  the  Mor¬ 
row,  but  ffie  alter’d  her  Opinion,  chufing  rather  to  go  to  a 
Country  Houfe  ffie  had  near  Verfailles ,  where  ffie  caufed  her 
felf  to  be  let  Blood  at  the  Foot  >  upon  which  there  fell  fuch 
a  great  quantity  of  Humours  into  the  Thigh  and  Leg  that 
they  gangrened,  and  ffie  died  in  three  Days,  Some  time  fince 
the  Duke  of  S.  Simon  was  let  Blood  at  Paris  by  one  of  the  Chi- 
rurgeons  of  the  greateft  Practice  ;  after  which  followed  a  Flux 
of  Humours  into  the  Arm,  caufed  by  the  Indifpofition  in  which 
it  was,  which  ended  in  an  Abfcefs,  which  was  open’d  and 
cur’d  in  three  Weeks  without  laming  him.  Neverthelefs  the 
Chirurgeon  was  charged  with  pricking  the  Tendon,  ora  Nerve, 
and  every  body  condemn’d  him;  but  the  fpeedy  Cure  juffified 
him,  by  making  appear,  that  neither  of  thofe  Veflels  was 
hurt,  becaufe  when  they  are,  they  require  feveral  Months  to 
recover  them. 

'  A  Chirurgeon  may  unhappily  prick  a  Tendon,  or  a  Nerve,  Of  the 
but  thefe  Pundfures  are  not  Mortal  ;  but  in  thefe  cafes  the  pricking 
Remedy  which  Chirurgery  preferibes  is  to  be  apply’d;  to  in-  of  a  Ten- 
ffrudf  you  in  which,  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  re-  donor 
late  to  you  here  the  Story  of  Charles  the  IXth,  to  whom  this  Nerve* 
misfortune  happened;  and  pleafe  to  take  it  in  the  Words  of 
Ambrofe  Pare ,  his  firft  Chirurgeon,  and  one  of  our  mod  fa¬ 
mous  Authors,  as  he  has  left  it  us  in  Writing.  “  The  King  ha- 
««  ving  a  Fever  on  him,  Monfieur  Chapelain  his  firft  Phyfician, 

«<  and  Monfieur  Cajlelan  alfo  Phyfician  to  the  King,  and  firft 
“  Phyfician  to  the  Queen,  his  Mother,  order’d  him  to  be  bled. 

«  To  perform  which  a  Chirurgeon  fam’d  for  Bleeding  well 
te  was  call’d;  he  inrending  to  open  the  Vein,  prick’d  the 
«*  Nerve,  which  immediately  made  rhe  King  cry  out,  affirm* 

<f  ing  that  he  had  felt  an  extraordinary  great  Pain,  uponwhiph 
ff  l  cry’d  out  very  loud,  that  the  Ligature  ffiou’d  be  ilacken’d. 
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“  ©therwifs  the  Arm  would  very  much  tumefie,  which  hap-' 

*  P®n  o  immediately  afterwards,  when  alfo  it  became  contra- 
dfced,  lo  that  his  Majefty  could  neither  bend  nor  extend  it 
rrecjy,  and  he  felt  an  extream  Pain  not  only  at  the  Orifice  but 
all  over  the  whole  Arm.  The  firft  and  mod  fudden  Remedy 
which  I  apply’d  was  a  froajl  Plaifter  of  SsjUkm,  to  prevent 
the  Orifice  agglutinating,  and  over  the  whole  Arm  I  laid 
Pouters  dipt  in  Oxycmtum ,  binding  it  with  an  expulfive  Li- 

45  gature,  beginning  with  the  Wrifi,  and  ending  near  the  Shoui- 
ict ,  in  older  to  return  the  Blood  and  Spirits  to  the  center  of 
the  Body*  left  the  Mufcles  fhould  other  wife  labour  under  a 
fff.  §reat  Fluxion,  Inflammation,  and  other  Accidents. 
€‘  This  done,  we  retir’d  to  confult  what  Medicaments  were  to 
be  applyM  to  affwage  the  Pain,  and  obviate  the  Symptoms 
which  generally  attend  Pun&ures  of  the  Nerves.  I  propos’d 
1  f  Pitting  into  the  Pundlure  Oil  of  Turpentine  very  hot 
w»t ~  a  little  rectified  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  covering  the  Arm 
a  Plainer  of  'Diachalcitheos  dififolved  in  Vinegar 
“  Jr11  Roies»  and  to  continue  on  the  expulfive  Ligature. 

‘  My  Rcalons  were,  that  the  mention’d  Oil  and  Brandy  were 
i  rong  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  Puncture, 
aP^  uptne  Humidity  which  iifued  from  the  Subfiance  of 

*  the  Nerve,  and  by  their  adtual  as  well  as  potential  heat  to 
ail  wage  the  Pain;  and  the  Plainer  of  Dsacbalcitbeos  has  alfo 
the  venue  of  reviving  the  Humour  which  was  gotten  into 
the  Arm,  and  prevent  the  defceot  of  other  Humours.  As  for 

“  the  ligature,  it  fervesto  corroborate  and  retrain  the  Mufcles, 
expreis  and  return  towards  the  upper  Parts  the  Humour  al¬ 
ready  defcended,  and  hinder  a  frefh  Flux  of  more;  to  which 
the  laid  Phyficians  agreed,  and  concluded  thefe  Remedies 

:  ^  j  r  asnC  ncceir*ry-  l^y  lhe  ufe  of  thefe  the  Pain  ceafed  | 

*  and  farther  to  refovle  the  Humour  contained  in  the  Part,  Re- 
“  lolyents  and  Deficcatives  were  ufed,  as,  viz.  Take  of  the 
“  F^r  ofMyand  Vetches  two  Ounces  each,  ofGamomil 

anu  Mel,lot  Flowers  two  Pounds  of  each,  of  frefli  Butter  an 
"  Ounce  and  half*  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Barbers  Lye  to 
make  a  Cataplafm.  The  King  continued  three  Months  and 
.onger  unaole  to  bend  or  extend  his  Arm,  but  yet,  God  be 
thank  d,  was  perfe&ly well  cur’d,  without  the  Fun&ions  of 
that  part  being  at  all  vitiated. 

i/-  t  ^  mflead  of  a  Vein  the  Chirurgeon  opens  an  Artery,  or  he 
rfan  JaPP®ns  to  °pcn  both  the  one  and  the  other,  which  he  will 
loon  Mow  by  the  impetuous  flying  out  of  the  Blood,  he  is  not 
to  run  befides  himfelf,  nor  let  the  Patient  difeover  that  he  is  in 
any  Con.ufion,  becaufe  *tis  not  impoffible  to  remedy  it,  even 
wn  lout  the  Patient’s  io  much  as  perceiving  it.  To  prove  my 

tnrr  u  Tu  inJJ.rua  the  young  Chirurgeon,  I  fhall  here  re¬ 
port  what  I  have  feen  done  by  my  Mailer,  with  whom  I  ferv’d 

my  I  ime,  on  a  like  occahon.  He  went  to  bleed  a  Lodger  in 
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the  College  of  Harcourt ,  carrying  me  along  with  him  to  hold 
the  Candle  :  He  open’d  the  Artery,  from  whence  the  Blood 
flew  like  an  Arrow  out  of  a  Bow  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Bed, 
making  a  very  wide  Arch,  it  fprung  out  and  rais’d  in  the  place 
a  fort  of  Orange- vermilion  Scum,  and  in  a  great  quantity.  My 
Mailer  perceiving  that  Twas  the  Artery  which  was  open,  was 
not  at  all  furpris’d,  but  told  the  Patient  that  his  Blood  being  in* 
flamed,  hwas  requifite  to  take  away  a  large  quantity,  in  order 
to  calm  its  raging  heats  he  called  for  a  fecond  Plate,  and  let 
the  Arm  run  hill  he  found  the  Patient  begin  to  faint.  Whild 
the  Blood  was  iffuing  out,  he  had  put  a  piece  of  Mony  into  a 
Bolder,  and  called  for  a  fecond  Band.  In  proportion  to  the 
Patient’s  fainting,  the  Arch,  which  the  dreaming  out  of  the 
Blood  made,  began  to  decreafe  and  abate  ;  having  taken  off  the 
Ligature,  and  the  Patient  fwooning  away,  the  Blood  dopp’d. 

He  took  that  moment  to  apply  his  Bolder,  and  bind  the  Arm 
tighter  than  ordinary,  ufing  two  Bands;  and  folding  the  Arm 
on  the  Patient’s  Stomach,  he  faden’d  it  to  his  Wadcoat  for  fear 
he  fhould  extend  it ;  he  then  threw  Water  on  his  Face,  made 
him  fmell  to  Vinegar,  and  recover’d  him  from  his  Swoon* 

He  took  care  to  have  the  Blood  thrown  away  before  he  went 
away,  and  earnedly  recommended  to  the  Patient  the  keeping 
his  Arm  very  dill,  telling  him,  that  if  he  unbound  his  Arm  his 
Blood  was  fo  furious  that  he  would  be  dead  before  ’twas  pof- 
fible  to  help  him.  In  the  Evening,  pretending  to  be  fent  for 
to  a  Patient  in  the  Neighbourhood,  he  vidted  him,  and  found 
he  had  been  very  obedient,  but  was  tired  with  the  Podure  in 
which  he  left  him :  The  next  day  he  gave  him  another  vifit, 
and  though  the  Patient  complain’d  that  his  Arm  was  very  hard 
bound,  he  yet  perfwaded  him  not  to  touch  it  ’till  the  third 
Day  i  when,  after  unbinding  it,  he  laid  on  a  frefh  Bolder,  and 
apply ’d  another  Ligature  for  the  greater  fecurity ;  and  the  Ori¬ 
fice  cicatris'd  as  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  been  the  Vein 
which  had  been  open’d,  and  the  Patient  thought  he  had  never 
been  better  bled  in  his  Life. 

I  fhali  conclude  this  Article  of  Bleeding  with  relating  the  Relation  of 
Story  of  one  Damajcene ,  who  came  the  Court  in  the  Year  aj^uack, 
1669;  which  will  fhew  you  that  in  all  times  there  has  darted  an  Enemy 
up  a  fort  of  People  which  have  attack’d  this  great  Remedy,  and  to  Bleedings 
that  all  the  Efforts  which  they  have  made  to  dedroy  it,  have 
only  ferv’d  to  difeover  its  ufefulnefs  and  neceffity.  This  Da- 
mafeene  was  a  handfom  well  made  Fellow,  genteely  drefs’d  in 
a  Robe  like  a  Phyfician;  he  talk’d  well,  and  was  very  bold,  to 
fay  no  more.  He  fet  up  to  condemn  Bleeding,  alledging,  that 
to  bleed  was  to  Affadinate  a  Patient,  becaufe,  according  to 
him,  it  took  away  the  Blood  which  is  the  Treafure  of  Life. 

He  aderted,  that  the  Moon  govern’d  our  Bodies,  and  that 
Twas  {he  who  ought  to  be  confulted  in  our  Didempers,  a^d 
that  there  were  no  Didempers  fo  obftinate  as  he  did  not  cure 
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by  tfi e  Opiates,  Antidotes  and  Elixirs,  which  he  gave  at  certain 
times  of  the  Moon.  He  printed  a  little  Book  to  ettablifh  his 
Aflertion;  he  dined  with  the  King,  and  at  his  Ma jetty's  Table 
boafted  the  Wonders  which  he  had  done;  he  follow’d  the  Queen 
to  her  Collation  in  the  Garden  in  the  Bowling-green,  where  he 
made  himfelf  to  be  hearken’d  to  like  an  Oracle.  A  Lad  who 
was  Apprentice  to  Mr.  Stuart  an  Apothecary,  being  one  Day 
by,  took  the  afTurance  to  fpeak,  and  told  the  Queen  that  he 
could  not  bear  that  fiich  a  Buffoon  as  that  fhouldimpofe  on  her 
Majefty;  that  he  was  a  Stage*  Andrew  and  an  ignorant  Fellow  ? 
that  he  had  feen  him  mount  the  Stage  at  Rennes  and  Nantes', 
and  that  he  knew  none  of  thofe  Plants  he  talk’d  of:  To  prove 
which,  he  went  into  a  Thicket  jutt  by,  and  gather’d  feven  or 
eight  Species,  which  he  brought  into  the  Queen’s  Prefence, 
which  Damafcene  could  not  name.  The  number  of  the  Spe¬ 
ctators  was  large,  asitgenerally  happens  on  fuch  Occafions,  by 
reafon  there  is  alway  a  Crowd  ready  to  fall  in  with  a  new  No¬ 
tion,  and  more  at  the  Court  than  any  where  elfe:  But  his  Suc- 
ceL  not  anfwering  hisPromifes,  with  regard  to  feveral  Patients 
wnich  entrutted  tliemfelves  in  his  Hands,  and  the  King  being 
fatisned  that  all  his  Proceedings  were  barely  founded  on  down- 
right  Arrogance  and  Impudence,  gave  order  to  banifh  him  the 
Court,  after  he  had  continu’d  there  four  Months.  Two  of 
the  Provofts  Guards  feized  him  one  Morning,  and  conduced 
him  a  Mile  from  St.  Germains ,  and  leaving  him  there,  they  in¬ 
form  d  him  that  the  King  had  forbidden  his  return  on  pain  of 
being  Condemn’d  to  the  Galleys. 
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FrcuRE  XLIV.  For  the  ANEURISM  A* 


THE  word  Aneurifmft ,  or  Anefrifmx,  is  derived  from  the  Of  the  Ope* 
Greek  word  Anefrinin,  which  imports  to  extend  or  en-  ration  for 
large,  from  its  being  a  foft  Tumour  yielding  to  the  touch,  and  the  Aneu- 
cauied  by  the  dilatation  of  the  Artery,  or  extravafation  of  therifma. 
arterial  Blood. 

This  Definition  informs  us  that  there  are  two  forts  of  Aneu -  Two  Species 
r'tfms ,  one  of  which  is  produc’d  by  the  dilatation  of  the  Ar-  of  Aneu- 
tery,  which  extending  and  enlarging  it  felf  by  flow  degrees  rifms. 
forms  a  Purfeof  the  arterial  Blood;  the  other  occaflon’d  by  the 
Incifion  or  Rupture  of  the  Artery,  in  which  cafes  ahb  the  Blood 
ifluing  out  of  the  Veifd,  diffufes  it  felf  into  the  neighbouring 
Farts. 
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Thofe  produc’d  by  Dilatation,  proceed  from  two  Caufes,  .this 
one  internal,  and  the  other  external.  The  firft  happens  when 
a  corrofive  Humour  has  partly  eaten  off  the  external  Mem¬ 
branes  of  the  Artery,  fo  that  the  internal  being  too  weak  to 
refill:  the  impulfe  of  the  Blood,  are  oblig’d  to  ftretch  themfelves* 
and  yield  to  the  continual  Pulfations  of  the  arterial  Blood  :  The 
fecond  is  when  the  point  of  the  Lancet  has  prick’d  the  fuperfL 
cial  part  of  the  Artery,  when  the  above-mention’d  Pulfations 
not  finding  the  courfe  of  the  Channel  fo  ftrong  in  that  place, 
force  the  internal  Membranes  to  yield,  and  their  extenfion  forms 
a  Tumour  which  iffues  out  of,  and  tranfcends  the  Bounds  of 
the  arterial  Pipe. 

Thofe  Anmrifms ,  occafion’d  by  Incifion  or  Rupture,  are  al¬ 
ways  to  be  afcribed  to  an  external  Caufe,  as  a  Wound  by  the 
Point  of  a  Sword,  or  that  of  a  Lancet,  which  making  an  Ori¬ 
fice  in  the  Body  of  the  Artery,  opens  a  paffage  to  the  Blood 
which  fpreads  it  felf  betwixt  the  Flefli  and  Skin  :  A  Rupture 
■  may  be  caufed  by  violent  draining,  or  the  (bricking  Cries  ut¬ 
tered  during  the  Delivery  of  a  Woman,  which  may  produce 
the  fame  Inconveniencies  with  the  Incifion  of  the  Artery. 

Amurifim  happen  to  all  Parts  of  the  Body,  the  Head,  the 
Neck,  the  Bread  or  Belly  ;  they  fometimes  in  thefe  Parts  grow 
to  a  prodigious  bulk;  but  as  I  propofe  only  here  to  fpeak  of 
thofe  which  refult  from  Bleeding,  1  fhall  confine  my  felf  to  the 
Operation  proper  to  them. 

In  Bleeding  we  difcern  that  we  have  open'd  an  Artery,  by 
the  impetuofity  with  which  the  Blood  flies  out  of  the  VeileL 
and  other  Signs  which  I  have  hinted  in  my  Difcourfe  of  Bleed¬ 
ing:  The  Chirurgeon  in  this  cafe  is  to  endeavour  to  appear  un¬ 
concern’d,  and  follow  the  Example  of  my  Mafier  on  the  like 
©ccafion. 

But  if  the  Patient  or  Spectators  perceive  it,  or  the  Blood  does 
not  ipring  out  of  the  Artery  in  a  full  dream,  and  the  Chirur¬ 
geon  finds  by  the  Elevation  which  begins  to  (hew  it  felf  around 
the  Orifice,  that  the  Blood  begins  to  fpread  betwixt  the  Fiefii 
and  the  Skin,  he  is  then  fincerely  to  own  his  Fault,  and  clap 
his  Thumb  on  the  Orifice  before  much  Blood  is  fpilt,  and  with¬ 
out  too  much  alarming  the  Patient  he  is  yet  to  acquaint  him 
in  what  danger  he  is  in,  in  order  to  render  him  more  fubmif- 
lively  obedient  to  the  neceffary  Rules  to  which,  he  is  to  be  fiub- 
je£h  in  order  to  avoid  the  ill  Confequences. 

Whild  the  Chirurgeon  holds  the  Artery  at  his  Command 
under  his  Left  Thumb,  with  his  Right  Hand  he  takes  off  the 
Ligature  :  He  caufes  to  be  prepar'd  Bands,  Holders,  and  wet 
Paper  to  make  a  Stopple*  if  we  cannot  readily  get  a  moiety  of 
&  dry’d  Bean  :  We  are  then  to  Jay  along  on  the  Artery  a  thick 
Bolder,  and  over  that  a  circular  one,  over  which  he  is  to  roll  a 
Ligature,  which  he  is  to  tighten  with  a  prefs  or  fcrew.  When 
hs  thinks  the  Cpmpreflion  ftrong  enough  to  prevent  the  courfe 
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of  the  Blood  in  the  Artery,  he  takes  off  his  Thumb,  and  whilft 
the  Blood  is  thus  flopp’d,  lays  on  the  Orifice  a  Stopple  ot  wet 
Paper,  or  half  a  dry’d  Bean,  or  a  piece  of  Mony  in  the  nrft  Bol- 
fter,  over  which  he  lays  a  fecond  a  little  larger,  and  alter  that 
a  third,  that  by  this  gradation  the  Artery  may  be  well  com- 
prefs’d:  After  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  make  ufe  ot  one  or 
two  Ligatures,  which  he  is  to  draw  tighter  than  in  cafe  Oi  or¬ 
dinary  Bleedings.  The  Arm  being  well  hound  up,  he  again 
claps  his  Thumb  on  all  the  Bolfters  before  he  takes  off  the 
Wrench  i  which  done,  he  lays'  on  a  narrow,  thick  and  long 
Bolfter  over  the  Artery  along  the  Arm,  and  over  that  fixes  a 
Band  of  three  Fingers  breadth,  which  by  feveral  circular  rol¬ 
lings  is  to  reach  from  the  Elbow  to  the  Shoulder;  and  by  that 
means  flop  the  Blood,  without  allowing  any  Aneurijm  to  iu- 

^  This  Apparatus  thus  fix’d,  we  are  to  bleed  the  Patient  fe-  Treatment 
veral  times  on  the  other  Arm  j  and  that  which  has  been  bled  is  of  tne  l  a 
to  be  plac’d  in  a  proper  pofture,  not  too  much  bent,  nor  too  t sent  after 
ftrait  extended,  with  the  Wrift  and  the  Hand  higher  than  the  the  dtfpojt - 
Elbow,  and  laid  on  Pillows,  without  obliging  it  to  any  Mo-  non  of  the 
tion.  The  Apparatus  is  not  to  be  taken  off ’till  feveral  Days  Apparatus, 
afterwards,  at  leaft  unlefs  the  Arm  fwells  much;  or  by  fbme 
fign  we  are  inform'd  that  notwichflanding  this  Bandage  the 
Blood  continues  to  efcape  out  of  the  Artery;  in  which  cafe  we 
arc  to  refolve  on  the  Operation,  which  cannot  bedeferr  d  with* 
out  hazarding  the  Life  of  the  Patient. 

We  are  not  to  follow  the  Example  of  a  certain  Chirurgeon, 
who  having  open’d  an  Artery  of  one  of  the  King’s  Officers, 
thought,  that  becaufe  he  had  very  well  Bound  up  the  Arm,  and 
render’d  himfelf  Matter  of  the  courfe  of  the  Blood,  that  no  ill 
Confequence  would  happen:  ’Tis  indeed  true,  by  reafon  of  the 
tightnefs  and  thicknefs  of  the  Bandage  the  Blood  did  not  come 
through,  but  ftill  efcap’d  out  of  the  Artery,  and  flid  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  Arm,  which  it  fill’d  to  that  degree,  that 
it  was  fwell’d  to  an  extraordinary  bulk.  This  happen’d  four 
Leagues  from  Verfailles ,  whither  I  was  call’d  to  perform  the 
Operation,  and  was  forc’d  to  open  the  Skin  along  the  Arm,  in 
order  to  draw  out  above  four  Pounds  of  Blood,  which  was  co¬ 
agulated  betwixt  the  Skin  and  the  Flefh  from  the  Elbow  to  the 

Shoulder  around  the  whole  Circumference  of  the  Arm.  . 

In  cafe  of  an  Aneurifena,  occafion’d  by  the  dilatation  of  the  ~*Je  ™ 
Artery,  the  neceffity  of  proceeding  to  Operation  is  not  fo  p  re^~ 
ling,  as  when  caufed  by  Incifion;  by  reafon  that  Chirurger y  yP 
propofes  to  us  means  to  fpare  it,  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  ts  ™  J 
try  before  he  refolves  on  the  Operation.  ^  $r€JinZ* 

A  Chirurgeon  may  perceive  that  he  has  touch’d  the  Body  of 
an  Artery,  when  in  bleeding  the  Bafslic-a,  he  feels  a  fmall  re- 
fiflance  at  the  point  of  the  Lancet  more  than  is  ordinary  obier- 
vable.  When  this  happens  he  is  to  fear  Lome  ill  Confequence, 
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to  avoid  which  he  is  to  hy  on  a  fomewhat  thicker  Bolder, 
which  may  keep  the  Arm  bound  for  feveral  Days,  and  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Patient  the  keeping  his  Arm  frill,  without  ufing 
it ;  and,  for  the  greater  Security,  the  Bolfter  is  to  he  dipt  in 
Styptic  Water.  1 

Frequently  the  Patients  grow  impatient  under  the  wearing 
the  Ligature  too  long  ;  when,  if  the  Artery  is  fuperficially  prick¬ 
ed,  the  Blood  by  continual  pulfation  caufes  the  Extenfion  of  the 
weaken’d  Place,  from  whence  there  proceeds  a  fmall  Tumour, 
which  at  firft  is  no  bigger  than  a  fmall  Pea,  but  growing  daily 
extends  to  the  fixe  of  a  Hazel-Nut,  or  fometimes  a  Walnut. 
If  the  Chirurgeon  is  inform’d  of  it  when  it  begins,  he  may 
caller  cine  it  than  when  cis  grown  to  a  degree  of  bignels  :  He 
difcovers  the  Tumour  to  be  Aneurifmatscd  by  the  much;  for 
Ou  there  feels  a  I  ulla«  ion,  line  that  of  the  Pulie,  and  if  yet  but 
fmall,  it  difappears  by  compreflion,  becaufe  it  forces  the  Blood 
to  return  intothe  Body  of  the  Artery.  Some  pretend  that  the 
pouring  very  cold  Water,  or  fomething  elfe  very  cold  on  the 
Tumour,  is  a  means  to  cure  it ;  fryptic  and  afrringenr  Reme¬ 
dies  are  proper,  it  being  our  bulinefs  to  contract  or  clofe  the  too 
much  extended  Fibres  of  the  Tunics  of  the  Arteries  :  But  they 
will  nothaveany  great  effcdt,  if  not  aflifrcd  by  Bandage,  which 
is  to  be  worn  for  lome  Tears. 

The  Abbot  Bour delot ,  firfb  Phylician  to  Monlieur  the  Prince, 
invented  a  Bandage  to  cure  himfelf  of  an  Aneurifm ,  which 
happen’d  to  him  after  bleeding  :  This  he  called  a  Ponton ;  it 
con  hided  of  a  round  freel  Plate  or  Shield  A  made  for  that  pur- 
poie,  and  cover  d  with  Cotton  and  Leather  like  the  Bandage 
for  Ruptures.  This  fmall  Plate  is  provided  with  the  Straps  B, 

» which  areto  run  above  and  below  the  Elbow,  and  to  be  fatten’d 
on  the  infide  of  the  Arm,  on  the  middle  of  the  flat  part  of  the 
plate:  The  little  holes  in  thefe  Straps,  mark’d  C,  are  to  tighten 
and  flack  the  Shield  or  Scutcheon  at  pleafure;  and  though  this 
place  is  'made  to  prefs  the  Tumour,  it  has  yet  a  fmall  Channel 
left  on  purpofe  to  allow  the  arterial  Blood  the  liberty  of  run¬ 
ning  under  it.  Whence  is  derived  its  Name  of  Ponton,  it  be- 
Uig^a  Con  of  Font,  that  is.  Bridge,  which  does  not  obfrrutb  the 
paflage-  of  the  Water  of  a  River  :  The  Patient  is  to  wear  it 
for  the  fpace  of  a  Year,  and  the  Tumour  diminifhiog  daily,  at 

the  extiipation  of  that  rime  lie  will  find  himfelf  perfedtly 
cured,  r  j 

This  infra  nee  may  hint  to  the  Chirurgeon  that  he  ought  to 
be  fertile  in  Invention,  that  he  is  to  endeavour  to  devife  proper 
Bmuages  anu  Engines  to  cure  his  Patients  without  Operation; 
and  if  he  will  make  ufe  of  thofe  invented  by  our  Predeceffors, 
x.u_.  is  to  augment  or  diminifh  them  according  as  the  dilpoiitions 
of  ilie  Difcafes  require.  But  when  he  has  exhaufred  all  his  In- 
dtifrry,  and  the  Tumour  will  not  yield  to  his  Remedies,  he  is 
tiiCii  to  proceed  to  Operation,  which  is  to  be  performed  with 
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all  the  precautions  neceflary  to  render  us  Matter  of  the  Blood, 
that  the  Patient  don’t  dye  under  the  Operation,  as  it  fometimes 
happens. 

How  skilful  foever  the  Chirurgeon  may  he,  and  though  he  He  is  to  mi- 
has  perform’d  this  Operation  feveral  times,  he  is  to  diftruft  his  ftrufl  him - 
Skill  and  Addrefs ;  becaufe,  that  during  the  time  that  the  Tu-  felf 
mour  is  open,  he  may  be  furpris’d  by  the  ittuing  out  of  the 
Blood,  which  flies  out  impetuoufly  j  and  in  that  moment  he 
may  lofe  that  prefence  of  Mind  which  he  ftands  in  need  of,  in 
order  to  put  a  quick  flop  to  the  fury  of  the  Blood,  wherefore 
I  advifehim  not  to  undertake  it  without  calling  one  of  his  Bre¬ 
thren,  able  to  aflitt  him  with  his  Advice,  and  help  him  in  cafe 
of  need  in  this  nice  and  hazardous  Operation. 

Before  the  Operation  we  are  to  prepare  all  things  neceflary,  Apparatus 
as  well  as  the  Inftrutnents,  becaufe  we  mutt  be  provided  for  for  the  Ope- 
the  Drefling  without  being  put  to  ask  or  wait  for  any  thing  :  ration  to  be 
We  mutt  have  ready  a  Prefs  or  Wrench  compofed  of  a  Liga-  perform’d 
ture  which  goes  twice  round,  and  of  one  or  two  Sticks  of  the  on  the  A- 
thicknefs  and  length  of  a  Finger,  an  abfcefs  Lancet,  both  ftrait  neurifm. 
and  crooked  Sciffars,  an  Incifion  Knife,  a  Worm,  curve  Needles 
threaded  with  a  frnall  wax’d  Thread,  vitriol  Buttons  in  cafe  of 
need,  feveral  fmall  Bottlers  of  different  length,  a  large  quantity 
of  Lint,  aftringent  Powders,  a  Plaifter,  large  Bottlers,^  two 
Bands,  and,  toconclude,  fuch  an  Apparatus  as  wefinddefcrib’d 
in  theXLlVth  Plate  fix’d  at  the  Head  of  this  Chapter. 

Before  the  Operation  the  Patient  being  placed  in  an  eafle  El-  Situation 
bow  Chair,  and  in  the  rnoft  commodious  Pofture  for  the  Ope-  of  the  Pa- 
rator,  againtt  the  Light,  a  little  leaning  backwards,  and  the  tient  and 
Arm  extended  as  for  bleeding,  the  Chirurgeon  is  next  to  place  AJJiJlants a 
the  Servants,  of  which  there  are  to  be  at  leaft  four.  If  the 
Aneurifm  is  in  the  right  Arm,  the  Operator  is  to  fet  the  firtt 
of  them,  which  is  he  on  whom  he  rnoft  relies,  at  his  Left- 
hand,  to  grafp  the  Patient’s  Arm  in  order  to  comprefs  or 
hold  down  the  Artery  when  neceffary  j  the  Wrift  he  gives  to 
be  held  by  the  fecond,  who  with  one  Hand  holds  that  of  the 
Patient,  and  with  the  other  clafps  the  Wrift  faft  to  hinder  his 
withdrawing  or  moving  it  during  the  Operation,  and  this  Ser¬ 
vant  is  to  be  at  the  Operator’s  Right-hand.  The  third  is  to 
ftand  before  him,  and  hold  a  Bafln,  on  which  is  to  be  laid 
all  the  Apparatus ,  that  he  may  at  pleafure  take  whatever  he 
wants,  or  lay  down  any  thing  after  ufing  it :  And  the  fourth 
is  to  be  ready  to  obey  the  Orders  of  the  Operator.  There  muft 
be  on  a  Table  a  lighted  tallow  or  Wax- Candle,  ready  to  be 
brought  to  the  Chirurgeon  if  he  wants  light. 

.  All  thefe  Neceflaries  thus  difpofed,  before  he  opens  the  Tu-  Hotf  to  re- 
mour  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  confider  how  to  keep  the  Blood  un*  gulate  the 
der,  and  prevent  the  ifluing  out  of  more  of  that  Liquor  than  ijfuing  out 
he  would  have:  This  is  to  be  done  three  waysi  by  Ligature,  by  of  the  Blood 
the  Hands  of  a  Servant,  and  by  the  Wrench. 
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The  old  The  Ancients  made  ufe  of  a  great  crooked  Needle  threaded 
with  a  ftrong  Silk  Twill:,  which  they  ran  aerofs  the  Arm*  be¬ 
ginning  with  thrufting  it  in  below  the  Artery  near  the  Bone,  and 
drawing  it  out  again  through  the  middle  of  the  Pricipital  Mufcle> 
and  by  that  means  taking  hold  of  the  Artery  with  the  Noofeof 
the  filkTwid,  they  bound  it  over  a  Bolder  hard  enough  to  flop 
the  courfo  of  the  Blood  in  that  Artery  j  this  method  feem’d  fo 
cruel  to  focceeding  Chirurgeom,  that  they  quitted  it,  content¬ 
ing  themfdves  with  the  Hands  of  a  Servant,  which  they  fob- 
ffituted  in  the  Head  of  this  fo  very  troublelom  and  painful  Liga¬ 
ture. 

H’ow  to  re-  Thofe  who  have  made  ufe  of  a  Servant,  have  always  chofe 
tain  the  one  whofe  Hands  were  drong  and  robufb  they  caufed  him  to 
Blood  with  grafp  the  Arm  betwixt  his  two  Thumbs  above,  and  his  eight 
^  Servant’s  Fingersunderit,  the  extremities  of  which  prefs’d  the  Body  of  the 
Hands .  Artery  in  its  whole  length,  and  relying  on  this  Servant  they 
open’d  the  Tumour.  They  affirmed  this  way  to  be  very  com¬ 
modious,  by  reafon  that  the  Artery  being  opened  they  could 
allow  the  Servant  to  flacken  his  Hands  a  little,  in  order  to  dif- 
cover,  by  the  fpringing  out  of  the  Blood,  exadfly  the  place 
where  the  Orifice  is,  in  order  to  lay  on  the  Button,  and  make 
the  Ligature  i  and  then  fixing  their  Fingers  in  the  fame  place, 
they  finifh’d  their  Operation.  This  is  the  eafieft,  but  not  the 
fecured  way,  for  the  Hands  may  tire  by  a  long  compreffion 
and  the  duration  of  the  Operation,  and  before  we  have  fubdi- 
tuted  another  Perfon  in  the  place  of  the  former,  the  Patient  may 
iofo  a  great  quantity  of  Blood,  and  the  Operation  be  interrupt¬ 
ed  or  perplex’d :  Which  has  put  the  Moderns  on  inventing  the 
Wrench  or  Preis  at  prefent  ufed,  as  well  in  Aneurifms  as  Am¬ 
putations. 

Of  the  This  fort  of  Ligature  D,  is  called  in  French  a  Tourniguer , 
Wrench  or  becaufo  that  by  turning  the  two  little  Sticks  EE,  run  betwixt 
Screw.  the  Arm  and  the  Ligature  F  made  of  Tape,  we  draw  it  as  hard 
as  we  pleafe :  And  his  in  this  manner  that  the  Carriers  with  a 
Stick  draw  tight  the  Cords  which  fix  and  fettle  the  Packs  on 
their  Carts  and  Waggons.  We  fix  on  the  Arm  the  circular 
Band  G,  in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  poffible  Pain  and  Mor¬ 
tification  of  the  Skin  i  when  we  have  turned  it  enough,  and 
thereby  fufficiently  drained  the  Ligat  ure,  we  entruft  it  to  be 
held  by  a  Servant,  who  may  tighten  or  ilacken  it  at  the  plea- 
fore  ot  the  Operator.,  This  Inftrument  was  invented  Thirty 
Years  pad,  during  the  Siege  of  Befanfon  in  the  Franche  Compte, 
by  one  of  the  Army  Ciiirurgeonsi  and  fince  that  time  has  al- 
*  ways  remain’d  in  ufe. 

The  open-  This  Wrench  being  placed  two  or  three  Fingers  breadth  a- 
ing  of  the  k°ve  the  bending  of  the  Elbow,  the  Chirurgeon  with  the  large 
Tumour,  Lancet  H  opens  the  whole  length  of  the  Tumour,  beginning 
at  its  lower  part  5  if  he  does  not  find  it  fufficiently  laid  open  by 
the  Lancet,  he  ieconds  that  effort  by  fonie  Cuts  with  the 
/  dreighc 
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freight  Sciflars  I,  or  the  crooked  ones  mark’d  K,  either  up¬ 
wards  or  downwards,  according  as  he  thinks  fit;  then  having 
thruft  a  Finger  or  two  into  the  Tumour,  he  empties  it  of  all 
the  coagulated  Blood  he  there  finds;  he  cuts  away  the  Bridles 
or  Stays  which  he  finds  there,  and  having  removed  all  that 
hinders  him,  or  is  in  his  way,  he  orders  him  who  holds  the 
Wrench  to  loofen  a  half  turn,  that  he  may  difcover  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  the  Orifice  in  the  Artery,  which  diffidently  fhews  its 
felf  by  the  impetuous  fpringing  out  of  the  Blood.  The  Aper¬ 
ture  of  the  Artery  being  found,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  confider 
how  to  flop  the  Blood,  and  the  Symptoms  to  which  he  finds 
the  Patient  diipofed,  are  to  determine  him  which  of  the  three 
Methods  he  is  to  take  to  compafs  that  end. 

The  firfi:  of  which  is  with  chew’d  Paper  to  make  the  two  Firfi  xoxy 
Stopples  or  Tents  L  L,  and  fix  them  on  the  Orifice  of  the  Ar-  of  flopping 
tery;  or  elfe  the  little  Bolfter  M,  dipt  in  fome  Styptic  Water,  the  Blood . 
and  lay  it  diredfly  on  the  body  of  the  Artery,  and  above  that 
feveral  others  a  little  larger  than  each  other,  and  by  thofe 
means  to  flop  the  Blood, 

The  fecond  is  the  laying  on  the  open  Artery  a  Cauftic^or  Secondly 
one  of  the  Vitriol  Buttons  NNN.  which  by  their  Scarification  by  vitriol 
flop  the  Blood,  purfuant  to  the  ufual  Praffice  in  Amputations  Buttons . 
in  fome  Hofpirals,  in  which  the  Chirurgeons  aiming  folely  at 
difpatch,  are  wholly  unconcerned  at  the  ill  effedfs  of  thefe  In¬ 
gredients.  1 

The  third  is  with  the  Penknife  O,  or  the  Gum- Lancet  P,  Thirdly  by 
to  difie£l  the  Pipe  of  the  Artery,  and  having  raift’d  it  wi  h  Ligature* 
the  crook’d  Knife  to  pafs  thro'  under  it  one  of  the  Needles 
R  R,  threaded  with  the  courfe  waxed  Thread  S,  which  is  to 
be  tied  above  the  Orifice  of  the  Artery,  and  which  we  are  fo 
to  clofe,  that  the  Blood  cannot  run  thro’ the  Pipe.  We  are  to 
leave  the  ends  of  the  Thread  long  enough  to  hang  about  four 
Fingers  breadth  out  of  the  Wound.  ’Tis  needlefs  to  lay  any 
fmall  Bolder  on  the  knots  of  the  Thread,  or  make  any  fecond 
Ligature  below  the  Wound  in  the  Artery;  for  when  our  Pre- 
deceflbrs  did  fo,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  circular  motion  of 
the  Blood;  but,  at  prefenr,  we  being  certainly  convinced  on 
thatHead,  this  Knowledge  improves  our  Operations,  by  bring¬ 
ing  us  to  retrench  feveral  ufelefs  and  fuperfiaous  Circum- 
ftauces. 

Of  thefe  three  ways  of  flopping  the  Blood,  the  firfi:  is  pre-  Qfo;ee  0j 
ferrable  to  the  two  others,  becaufe  it  preferves  the  Artery,  and  t^e 
is  aimed  at  no  other  end  than  the  cicatrifing  the  Wound;  and 
if  the  cafe  will  not  admit  of  it,  the  Ligature  is  to  be  preferr’d 
to  the  Cauftics,  and  is  accordingly  made  ufe  of  by  the  ablefl 
Fra&icioners  at  prefenr. 

After  the  Performance  of  the  Operation  either  of  thefe  three  Drejfing  of 
ways,  the  Patient  is  to  be  drefs’d.  If  we  take  the  firfi  or  the  the  Bats- 
fecond  way,  we  are  to  ficp  the  Wound  very  well  with  ihe  entf 
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Linten  Stopples  T  T,  and  the  Pledgets  V  V,  and  plentifully 
ufe  the  Powders  in  the  Box  X,  in  order  to  hinder  the  iffuing 
©ut  of  the  Blood,  but  if  we  apply  the  Ligature,  the  Wound  is 
to  be  barely  drefs’d  only,  by  reafon  we  are  in  that  cafe  ftcur’d 
agamft  a  poffibility  of  the  Blood  running  out.  In  the  fird  Days 
we  are  to  apply  Pledgets  cover’d  with  (ome  Unguent,  in  the 
Compofition  of  which  the  Mringent  Powders  enter,-  we  then 
lay  on  the  long  Bolders  YY,  and  then  the  others  marked  Z, 
a-crois  one  another  in  form  of  an  X,  the  better  to  fallen  them, 
then  the  long  Piaifter  a,  both  ends  of  which  are  flit,  then  the 
Bolder  h,  of  the  fame  Shape,  and  over  them  all  the  Bandage 
Ci  d}  which  is  to  be  roll  d  csrcularly  above  and  below  the  El¬ 
bow,  and  a  crofs  it  fe If  on  the  Wound;  this  Bandage  is  very 
like  that  us  d  in  Bleeding,  only  the  Band  is  broader  and  longer, 
and  does  not  end  in  a  knot.  We  are  alio  to  lay  two  Bolfters 
dipt  in  Oxycratiwh  one  *  on  the  Wrift,  and  the  other  /on  the 
Arm,  and  over  them  we  are  to  roll  the  Band  gt  circularly  a~ 
hove i  the  Wrift,  continue  on  up  to  the  Shoulder,  and  end  by' 
winding  it  once  about  the  Body,  obferving  to  lay  on  the  Arm 
along  the  Artery,  a  long  thick  Bolder,  that  by  it  the  campref- 
hon  being  more  forcible  in  that  place,  may  hinder  the  too  vio. 
lent  Flux  of  the  Arterial  Blood  towards  rhe  Ligature. 

We  are  then  iO  lead  rhe  Patient  to  his  Bed,  where  we  are  to 
ay  him  m  a  pofture  a  little  raffed,  and  his  Arm  half  bent  on  a 
Pillow,  and  tbo  he  has  been  bled  before  the  Operation,  he  is 
yet  to-  be  leveral  times  bled  again,  to  prevent  the  impetuous 
Flux  of  tne Blood  to  the  part  affedfed  ;  We  place  by  the  Patient 
a  Servant,  who  Day  and  Night  is  to  hold  fad  the  place  of  the 
Operation,  to  prevent  the  irruption  ©f  the  Blood;  which  it 
being  linppffibJe  for  one  alone  to  redd,  there  are  to  be  two  or 
tmee  which  are  to  perform  this,  alternately  relieving  one 

.  0,1 'he  fird  Dlys  we  are  to  oWige  t!le  Patient  to  a  very  fpj. 
p‘g.  P*!er>  t“at  dpn’t  produce  too  much  Blood;  we  are  to 
be  Vigilant -ever  whatever  may  happen,  and  not  to  rake  off  the 
Dre&r.g  before  the  Expiration  of  three  Days;  and  when  we 
uo,  to  leave  the  kfi-  Bolfters  and  Stopples,  that  is,  thofe  which 
touch  the  Artery,  m  expedition  that  they  will  fall  off  them- 
lewes;  withal  we  are  to  obferve  every  time  we  drefs  the  Pati¬ 
ent,  to  cau.e  his  Arm  to  be  grafp’d  by  a  Servant,  in  order  to 
prcxS  the  Artery,  as  we  have  already  hinted. 

We  are  not  to  abate  the  mod  minute  particular,  which  can 
contribute  to  keeping  the  Blood  under;  for  even  when  we 

°,Ur  felvef  (ecure*  an  uaforefeen  Flux  of  that  Liquid, 

^  h  ncquemly  happens,  obliges  us  to  renew  the  Operation, 
and  may  hazard  the  Life  of  the  Patient  before  he  is  helped  ;  for 
winch  reafon  nothing  is  to  be  neg le&ed,  nor  any  firm  Promifes 
maoe  o,  a  perfedt  Cure.  We  are  m  proportion  to  the  doling 
filing  up  of  the  Wound  with  Fldh,  to  extend  the  Patient’s 
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Arm  a  little  more,  for  if  we  fuffer  the  Wound  to  cicatrife 
with  the  Arm  bent,  the  Patient  will  never  be  able  to  hold  it 
ftrait,  but  though  cur’d  of  his  Aneurifma,  will  Hill  remain 
Lame. 

*Tis  very  furprifing  to  ohferve  the  flrange  prepofTeffion  of  Opening 
the  Populace,  who  to  this  Day  believe,  that  the  Chirurgeons  the  Artery 
are  oblig’d  to  allow  a  Penfion  to  thofe  whom  they  hurt  in  hard  to  be 
Bleeding.  A  celebrated  Chirurgeon  which  has  been  dead  about  avoided . 
thirty  three  Years,  whofeName  is  reverenc’d  amongfi:  us,  and 
who  having  acquir’d  a  greater  Reputation  for  Bleeding  than 
any  before  him,  own’d  that  in  one  Year  he  open’d  eleven  Ar¬ 
teries.  None  could  charge  him  with  bungling,  none  Bleeding 
better  than  he;  but  ’twas  to  be  afcrib’d  to  his  Bleeding  fo  ma¬ 
ny,  and  in  difficult  Cafes  being  fent  for  all  over  Paris,  to 
bleed  thofe  Arms  which  all  others  refus’d,  fo  that  ’twas  not 
poffible  for  him  to  efcape  this  misfortune,  which  would  have 
happen’d  more  frequently  to  any  other  beiides  himfelf:  If  then 
he  had  been  oblig’d  to  give  Penfions,  the  whole  Eftate  which  he 
got  by  forty  Years  labour  would  fcarce  have  been  fufficient 
to  have  paid  them. 

Waiting  on  the  Duke  o f  Burgundy  into  Germany  in  the  Year  Relation  of 
1703,  we  pafs’d  thro’  Reims,  in  which  place  was  fhew’d  to  a  P  unblur  e 
Monfieur  Dufchene,  2nd  my  felf,  a  Maiden  of  about  thirty  of  the  Ten* 
Years,  who  was  affli&ed  with  Convulfions  all  over  her  Body,  don, 
which  we  were  told  refulted  from  her  being  bled,  and  for 
which  the  Chirurgeon  was  threaten’d  to  be  rendred  rcfponfi- 
ble:  Some  of  his  Brethren  of  the  fame  Profeffion  being  back’d 
by  fame  Phyficians,  fet  this  young  Woman  upon  him  to  de¬ 
mand  a  Penfion ;  and  to  that  purpofe  there  was  an  Indictment 
drawn  up  again#  him  with  their  Reports,  which  charg’d  him 
with  pricking  a  Tendon.  I  examin’d  her  Arm,  and  finding 
the  Skin  loofe  on  the  Tendon,  I  affur’d  them  that  it  was  not 
touch’d,  by  reafon  that  a  Tendon  exfoliates  like  an  uncover’d 
Bone,  on  which  there  grows  a  Flefh,  which  uniting  it  to  the 
Skin  fallens  them  together,  as  there  proceeds  from  the  exfo¬ 
liated  Skull,  which  cicatrifing  with  the  hairy  Scalp  agglutinates 
them  together.  But  notwithflanding  the  Report  which  Mon¬ 
fieur  Duchefne  made,  the  Profecution  went  forward,  and  was 
by  appeal  removed  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris-,  I  gave  in  my 
Report,  which  being  found  conform  to  that  of  the  Phyficians 
and  Chirurgeons  appointed  by  that  Court,  the  Chirurgeon  got 
the  Day,  and  by  this  Sentence  found  himfelf  rid  of  the  Plague 
of  a  whole  Neft  of  Female  Zealots,  who  having  efpous’d  the 
young  Woman’s  Caufe,  had  combin’d  together  to  ruin  him  out 
of  Charity. 

I  don’t  pretend  to  afifert,  that  Chirurgeons  may  not  commit  yfog 
fome  Faul-s.  Where  is  the  Man  that  mayn’t  be  deceiv’d  ?  rurneon 
Where  is  the  Profeffion  in  which  no  Error  is  committed?  And  frequently 
why  are  none  but  the  Chirurgeons  oblig’d  to  pay  the  damage  ^xcuUble 
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with  Tntereft;  There  are  other  Profefiions  whafe  Faults  are 
cover’d  by  the  Earth,  and  of  which  no  mention  is  made.  The 
Judges  themfelves,  who  Arbitrarily  decide  the  fate  of  Men,  are 
they  notfometimes  miftaken,  and  give  an  unjull  Judgment  a- 
gainft  the  one,  and  make  him  lofe  his  Caufe,  and  condemn 
the  other,  though  Innocent.  Since  then  no  Man  but  may 
commit  blunders,  why  muft  not  every  one  fhare  with  the 
Chirurgeon  in  his  misfortune  ?  Is  he  not  fufficiently  punifh’d 
when  Guilty  of  a  Fault,  by  the  lofs  of  his  Reputation  and 
Pradice  ,*  but  muft  he  (bill  be  Perfecuted  by  Perfons,  who  will 
continually  perfift  in  forcing  themfelves  on  him  as  Peniiona* 
tries. 

Figure  XLV.  For  the  SUTURE  of  the 

tendon. 


Of  the  Su-  3,T”*  f  S  on  the  Hand  that  the  Sutures  of  the  Tendons  are 
ture  of  the  nioft  frequently  pradis’d,  becaufe  that  part  is  wholly 

Tendon,  full  of  thefe  Nervous  Organs,  defin’d  as  well  for  the  diredi- 
on  of  its  Motions,  as  thole  of  the  Fingers.  This  part  of  Man 
alfo  ferving  as  a  fort  of  Buckler  againlf  whatever  attacks  him, 
it  consequently  receives  more  Wounds  than  the  others,  which 
donat  fo  frequently  Hand  in  need  of  the  Operation  of  which  we 
are  Speaking. 

HszHvmg  When  Moniieur  Bienuife ,  one  of  the  moil  famous  Chirur- 
&f  this  O-  g£ons  of  Pam,  began  the  Performance  of  this  Operation  about 
feration,  fifty  Years  pall,  it  pafs'd  for  his  invention;  of  which  he  reap’d 
all  tnc  Honour,  and  it  all  the  Charms  of  Novelty ;  but  on  Exa¬ 
mination,  it  appearing  that  it  had  been  talk’d  of  above  two 
thoufand  Years -before  he  hit  on  it,  it  was  confcquently  difeo- 

ver’d 
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yer*d  that  he  only  reviv’d  an  Ancient  Practice  of  the  Grafts  f 
and  that  Guido  and  feveral  others  had  prattis’d  it.  ’Tis  in¬ 
deed  true,  ’twas  grown  obiolete,  he  brought  it  into  ufe  again, 
and  we  are  oblig’d  to  him  for  having  try’d  it  on  his  Dogs,  af¬ 
ter  that  employ’d  it  on  Men,  and  then  encouraging  us  to  the 
performance  of  an  Operation,  which  prevents  the  laming  of  a 
great  many  wounded  Patients. 

He  performed  the  Suture  of  the  Tendons  in  old  as  well  as 
green  Wounds,  thtt  is  in  thofe  of  fifteen  or  twenty  Days  } 
but  not  on  thofe  which  were  perfectly  cicatrjsd,  as  fome 
would  perfwade  us,  it  being  in  that  cafe  impofiible  to  bring 
the  ends  of  the  Tendons  near  one  another,  they  being  aggluti¬ 
nated  and  united  to  their  neighbouring  parts. 

The  Tendons  are  not  fo  eafily  fewed  up  as  other  Wounds,  jncifons 
which  only  require  the  drawing  their  Lips  together,  and  uni-  preceding 
ting  them  by  the  help  of  a  threaded  Needle  ;  but  in  Wounds  t^e  0pe - 
of  the  Tendons,  the  ftritching  is  to  be  preceded  by  an  Incifion,  ratJOn, 
in  order  tofearch  out  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Tendon,  which  is 
always  fatten'd  to  the  body  of  the  Mufcle;  for  that  which  flicks 
to  the  Bone  it  fcarce  ever  feparates.  For  inftance,  in  cafe  of 
a  tranfverfal  Wround  on  the  back  of  the  Hand,  which  has  cut 
the  extending  Tendon  of  the  middle  Finger,  if  the  Wound  be 
either  recent  or  old,  the  Operator  is  to  begin  with  making  a 
fmall  Incifion  longways  with  the  point  ot  the  ScifTars  A,  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  Wound  to  fearch  out  the  end  of  the 
Tendon,  which  the  body  of  the  extenfory  Mufcle  has  drawn 
upwards,  and  with  the  Forceps  B  to  pull  it  down,  and  biing 
it  to  the  other  end,  in  order  to  perform  the  Suture  ;  and  to 
facilitate  this  Aproximation,  wc  are  to  keep  the  Hand  extended 
on  a  little  Palate  C,  which  we  are  to  fallen  to  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand,  to  keep  it  continually  open. 

Authors  propole  to  us  two  ways  of  performing  this  Suture,  wdys 
the  fir  ft  is  wih  the  Needle  D,  threaded  with  a  Angle  wax’d  0f  Sutun. 
Thread  E,  run  thro’  one  end  of  the  Tendon  from  without  in¬ 
wards,  and  thro’  the  other  from  within  outwards,  making 
but  one  Stitch,  and  tying  the  two  ends  or  me  Thread  on  a 
fmall  round  Bolfter.  this  Suture  is  (boneft  performed,  but  is 
by  fome  diftiked,  they  alledging  that  the  little  Bolder,  on 
which  the  knot  is  faften’d,  deprives  us  of  the  1  ower  of  feeing 
whether  the  two  Tendons  are  well  join  d  together}  and  there¬ 
fore  they  prefer  the  other  way,  which  is  to  make  ufe  of  the 
Needle  F,  threaded  with  the  double  Thread  G,  in  form  of  a 
Loop,  and  to  pafs  that  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  former, 
thro'  both  the  Extremities  of  the  Tendon;  to  fix  a fmall  Bolfier 
in  the  Loop,  as  ufual  in  the  feather’d  Suture,  and  another  be¬ 
twixt  tfe  two  Threads,  on  which  the  knot  is  to  be  made  ;  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  Bolsters  we  lee  whether  the  two  ends  of  the 
Tendon  are  well  united,  and  are  certain,  that  the  Patient  can¬ 
not  be  lamed  if  the  two  ends  cicatrife  in  tnis  manner. 

There 
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The  third.  There  is  a  third  way  which  I  have  (ken  pra&ifed  by  Mon- 

,  mofi  ^lcur  which  to  me  Teems  more  fecu re  than  either  of 

ft  cure  way.  the  former  :  ’Tis  with  the  two  Needles  HR,  threaded  with 
the  fame  Thread  If,  both  which  are  to  be  run  through  on  the 
fide  of  each  other  from  without  inwards,  and  then  re- palled 
from  within  outwards  through  the  other  end  of  the  Tendon, 
and  to  be  tyed  on  the  little  Boifters  KK,  when  we  find  the 
Extremities  fufficiently  approximated.  What  ought  to  give 
the  I  reference  to  this  way,  is,  that  two  Threads  better  unite 
and  rejoin  the  Tendon  than  one  only,  and  confequently  the 
.  Clofure  is  thereby  more  eafily  made. 

In  the  Performance  of  this  Suture,  we  are  to  make  ufe  of 
jt*  a  llttIe  round  Needles,  that  the  Orifices  we  make  in  the  Tendons 
mal  bread.  may  be  very  fmall,  the  flat  ones  making  them  too  large.  In 
piercing  tne  Ends  of  the  Tendons,  we  are  to  Aiflain  them  by 
the  end  of  the  curve  Tube  L,  and  take  care  that  the  Thread 
be  wax’d,  and  To  fine  as  to  run  eafily  through  the  PafTage  made 
by  the  Needles,  without  obliging  us  to  pull  it  hard,  or  force 
Trecau-  it  through :  Alfo,  when  we  knot  or  fallen  the  Thread,  we 
thn  in  tying  are  to  force  the  ends  of  the  Tendon  a  little  over  one  another, 
the  Knot,  that  they  may  not  feparate,  though  the  Suture  fhould  fome- 
what  flacken  by  the  flow  involuntary  Motions  which  the  Muf- 
cle  may  produce. 

Ofthe  drefi  The  Suture  thus  finilhed,  we  are  to  lay  over  it  the  Bolfier 
cover’d  with  Arc&us's  Balfam,  or  that  of  Peru,  if  to  be 
hadj  then  after  laying  on  the  Plaifter  N,  we  are  to  add  the 
Bolfter  O,  all  which  are  to  be  fattened  by  the  Band  P,  to  be 
circularly  roll’d  about  the  Hand  :  The  Reafon  of  the  Ufe  of 
Balia mics  in  thefe  Cafes,  is,  to  prevent  the  too  great  Suppura¬ 
tion  of  the  Wound  j  and  above  all,  we  are  to  keep  the  Pa¬ 
late  O  under  the  Barid,  until  the  Wound  is  perfectly  cica- 

How  the  After  cicatrifing  there  fometimes  remains  a  little  Callofity  on 
remaining  the  Suture,  which  is  to  be  rubbed  over  with  a  little  Oil  of 
Callofity  is  Sweet  Almonds,  or  of  Earth-worms.  The  Chirurgeon  is  to 
*e  be  treat-  bend  the  Hand  by  little  and  little,  and  infenfibly  bring  it  to  the 
ed.  Performance  of  its  proper  FunClion  without  Violence,  caufmg 

the  Patient  for  Tome  time  to  wear  a  fort  of  Mitten  to  defend 
his  Rand  againfl  the  Cold 
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Figure  XLVI.  Ftfr  ^OPERATIONS 


performed  on  the  FINGERS. 


THere  are  ufually  four  different  Operations  performed  on  Four  Ope- 
the  Fingers:  The  fuff  of  which  is  the  Separation  of  thofe  rations 
join’d  together;  the  feconff  the  ftraitning  thofe  which  are  the  Fingers 
crooked,  or  ftand  a  little  bent;  the  third,  the  opening  the  Fa- 
nari,  otherwife  called  the  Paronychia,  the  Felon,  or  Whitlow, 
and  fourthly,  the  Extirpation  ot  bruiied  or  gangreen  d  Fin¬ 
gers. 

The  Fingers  are  two  ways  join’d  together,  either  by  Union,  Qfthe Uni- 
or  Agglutination;  what  we  call  Union,  is,  when  the  Child,  at  QJn  Xnd\v- 
its  coming  into  rhe  World,  has  its  Fingers  join’d  to  one  ano-  ruination 
ther;  which,  from  the  firff  Formation,  proceeds  from  the  of  tbs  Fin- 
Difpofition  of  the  Matter,  or  the  Foree  of  the  Mother’s  Ima-  Lrs 
ginarion,  as  do  feveral  other  Ills  which  Children  bring  with  5  * 

them  into  the  World.  If  after  Ulcers,  or  fome  violent  Exu- 
ffion,  in  which  the  Skin  of  the  Hand  being  wholly  flay’d  off, 
the  Fingers  arc  negligently  fuffered  to  flick  and  join  together * 
this  is  call’d  an  Agglutination. 

Both 
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How  the  Both  thefe  Accidents  are  to  be  remedied  by  the  Separation 
Operation  of  the  Fingers  with  the  Penknife  A,  withal  taking  care  that 
ts  to  be  per -  we  don’t  take  any  thing  from  one,  and  leave  it  to  the  other. 
firmed.  If  the  Union  is  perfect,  that  there  is  little  or  no  Space  betwixt 
them,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  fhew  his  Dexterity  in  patiently  and 
flowJy  cutting  that  only  which  joins  them  together  ;  but  if 
they  are  only  join’d  by  a  Membrane  like  a  Goofe’s  Foot,  he  is 
betwixt  each  two  Fingers  to  cut  off  and  take  away  the  Mem¬ 
brane  which  joins  them,  that  after  they  are  cicatrifed,  there 
may  remain  nothing  which  can  poflibly  interrupt  the  Perform¬ 
ance  of  their  Functions. 

Dreffng  When  the  Separation  is  made,  we  are  to  hinder  their  Ag- 
and  Ban-  glutination  afrefh,  in  order  to  which  we  are  to  put  fmall  bits 
dage.  of  Linnen  betwixt  the  Fingers.  We  may  make  ufe  of  a  Ban¬ 
dage  call  d  the  Gantlet,  but  that  being  very  long  in  fixfn,,-r>  by 
reafLn  that  we  are  with  a  Band  of  five  Elis  long,  to  roll  each 
Finger  feveral  times  round  one  after  another,  we  therefore 
chufe  to  make  ufe  of  feveral  fmall  Linnen  Fingernails  BB, 
dipped  in  vulnerary  Water,  or  fbme  other  deficcative,  and  of 
the  Band  C,  which  is  to  be  roll’d  circularly  about  each  Fin¬ 
ger. 

Of  crook-  A  Hand  is  very  much  disfigured  by  bent  and  crooked  Fin¬ 
ed  Fingers  ger s;  befidcs  which,  ’tis  alfo  very  incommodious  and  uneafie 
to  the  Perfon  which  has  them,  by  reafbn  that  not  being  able 
either  to  extend  them  ffrair,  or  bend  them,  he  isunable  tohelp 
hiintelf  on  feveral  Occafions,  and  though  he  can  in  feme,  tis 
yet  but  very  lamely  and  awkardly. 

Bow  to  re -  If  the  Chirurgeon  is  apply’d  to  in  order  to  help  this  Deform i- 

drejs  them,  ty,  and  endeavour  to  enable  one  or  more  crooked  Fingers  to 
perform  their  ordinary  Functions,  he  is  to  examine  the  Dif- 
poJition  in  wnich'he  rinds  the  Fingers,  before  he  promifes  any 
Cure,  or  begins  to  attempt  it ;  for  they  may  be  fo  difpofed, 
that  tis  impoflible  to  redreis  them.  If  the  Indiipcfjtion  is  an 
Anchylofis  in  the  Jojnrs,  he  is  to  (often  it  by  bathing  it  in 
Tripe-broth,  or  rubbing  it  with  Ointment  of  Marfhmallows, 
or  other  emollient  Drugs.  If  by  an  ill- managed  cicatrifing, 
the  Finger  is  deprived  ot  its  Ufe,  his  to  be  flackened  or-  un¬ 
bridled  by  feveral  Cuts  of  the  fncifiOn  Knife  D,  after  which 
wc  are  to  apply  two  fmall,  ftrait,'  wooden  Splinters  E  E,  the 
one  above,  and  the  other  below  the  Finger,  to  bind  it  with 
the  Band  F,  and  every  day  to  tighten  it  more  and  more,  ’till 
the  Fart  has  re-aflurued  its  natural  Figure. 

The  Panaris,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Paronychia,  derived 
from  Parti,  againjl,  and  Onyx,  a  Nail,  is  a  Tumour  which 
grows  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Fingers,  and  is  commonly 
called  a  Pehn  or  Whitlow,  ’tis  caufed  by  a  fiery,  fbarp  and  cor- 
rofive  Humour,  which  eating  into  the  Periofteum,  the  Extre¬ 
mities  of  the  nervous  Fibres  and  Flefli  fcarrifies  :  ’Tis  known 
by -its  great  Fen-lion,  ftrong  Pulfa.ion,  fharp  pain,  burning  Heat, 


Of  the 

saris. 
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and  /torching  Fever,  which  always  accompany  thefe  forts  of 
Tumours. 

Our  Predeceflors  diflinguifhed  two  forts  of  Panaris,  one 
whofe  Matter  was  contained  betwixt  the  Skin  and  the  Ferio - 
fteumi  and  the  other,  whofe  Humour  is  fix’d  betwixt  the  F tri¬ 
fle  um  and  the  Bone*  But  this  laft  Species  is  purely  imaginary, 
ic  being  wholly  impofiible  for  the  quantity  of  Matter  which 
we  fee  come  out  of  it,  to  be  contain’d  within  the  /pace  of  lefs 
than  the  fixth  part  of  an  Inch.  But  ’tis  always  betwixt  the  of 

Skin  and  the  Pertofieum ,  and  the  whole  end  of  the  Finger  is  Panaris 
foak’d  in  it;  and  if  we  frequently  find  the  Bone  uncover’d,  ’tis 
becaufe  not  only  the  Periojleum  is  corroded  by  the  acrimonious 
Matter,  but  alfo  the  Ligaments  which  fallen  the  Bone  of  the 
third  Phalanx  to  the  fecond,  which  occafions  the  falling  of  the 
laft  Bone  by  the  Suppuration. 

Of  all  Impofthumes,  the  Panaris  is  the  moil  painful,  becaufe  Its  Painful- 
the  Extremity  of  the  Fingers  not  being  able  to  ftretch  fuffici-  tjefs. 
entiy  to  contain  the  Matter  gather’d  there,  that  occafions  an 
exceflive  Tenfion,  which  caufes  an  infupporrable  Pain,  which 
being  augmented  by  the  Corrofion  of  the  Matter,  and  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Extremities  of  the  Nerves  which  end  there,  caufes 
ic  felf  to  be  felt  with  fuch  Violence,  that  it  does  not  allow  a 
Moment’s  Repofej  and  indeed  we  cannot  hinder  the  Pati¬ 
ent  complaining,  confidering  the  great  Torment  which  we  fee 
him  labour  under. 

Thefe  Tumours  are,  with  the  utmoft  hafte,  to  be  brought  Suppurati ~ 
to  Suppuration  by  the  ftrongeft  maturating  Remedies,  fuch  on  is  to  be 
as  Sorrel,  Lilly-Roots,  Leaven,  Pigeon’s  Dung  and  Baft-  procur'd* 
iicon,  of  which  we  are  to  make  little  Cataplafmes,  which  are 
to  be  frequently  renewed,  becaufe  the  violent  Heat  of  the  Tu¬ 
mour  foon  dries  them.  Sometimes  it  gangreens,  by  reafon 
that  the  Arterial  Blood  is  hindered  coming  thither  by  the  too 
hard  Tenfion  of  the  Part.  'Wherefore  we  are  to  open  it  at 
firft,  without  /laying  for  its  Fluctuation,  as  well  to  avoid  its 
Mortification,  as  to  procure  the  Patient  that  Eafe  which  he  im¬ 
patiently  expeCts. 

In  order  to  this  we  make  ufe  of  the  Lancet  G,  which  is  How  the 
fomewhat  larger  than  thofe  u/ed  in  bleeding,  with  which  we  Orifice  is  t§ 
make  aa  Incifion  longways  on  the  fide  of  the  Finger,  that  we  be  made., 
may  not  run  the  rifque  of  pricking  the  Tendon  ;  which  may 
happen,  if  we  open  it  in  the  middle.  Though  after  the  Aper¬ 
ture  there  fbmedmes  comes  out  nothing  but  jferous  Matter  and 
Blood,  the  difeharging  the  Part  of  it  yet  gives  the  Patient 
Eafe,  decreafing  the  extream  Tenfion,  di/lodges  the  Mat¬ 
ter  when  digefted,  and  cau/es  the  hard  Cores  to  come  out  as 
faft  as  they  loofen. 

After  the  Panaris  is  open’d,  we  yet  continue  the  Ufe  of 
ripening  Ingredients;  and  if  we  judge  the  ufe  of  Cataplafmes 
unncctfiary,  we  by  on  the  Incifion  the  Pledget  H>  cover’d 

with 
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with  Bafilicon,  and  over  it  a  Plaifter  I,  of  Diachylon  cum  gum- 
mis  fhaped  like  a  Malthefe-crofs ,  to  perfect  its  ripening  ;  we 
then  lay  on  a  Bolder  of  the  fame  Figure  K,  and  faften  the 
whole  with  the  Band  L  circularly  rolled  on,  and  flopped  at 
the  top  of  the  Finger,  which  we  afterwards  put  into  a  Lea¬ 
ther  Fingerffall  M,  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  provided  with 
two  narrow  Strings  N  N,  to  tye  on  the  Wrifl :  This  done,  the 
Hand  is  to  be  put  into  a  furr’d  Glove,  or  Muff,  that  the  Heat 
may  advance  the  ripening  of  the  Humour,  and  the  Arm  is  to 
be  flung  in  a  Scarf,  with  the  Hand  fomewhat  higher  than 
the  Elbow,  left  it  fliould  hang  down,  and  thereby  occafion 
a  Flux  of  Humours  to  the  Part  affe&ed. 

The  Occa -  We  are  noffto  be  furprifed,  if  on  the  next  Day  after  the  In- 

fion  of  cifion  we  find  an  Inflation  of  the  Flefti  occaiioned  by  that  O- 
proudplefh.  peration,  3Tis  a  Symptom  which  always  happens,  for  the 
Flefh  being  fobb’d  in  the  Humours,  finds  it  felf  too  hard  prefs’d 
by  the  fmall  bulk  of  the  Finger,  and  therefore  endeavours  to 
make  its  way  out,  which  it  never  fails  to  do  through  the  O- 
rifice  already  made  in  the  Skin  ;  his  of  a  livid  Colour,  and 
fometimes  diffolvcs  by  Suppuration.  But  if  it  obftinately  re- 
fifts  the  Efforts  of  all  Remedies,  and  continues  to  flop  up  and 
clog  the  Wound,  his  to  be  cut  off  with  the  Sciffars,  which  is 
to  be  done  all  at  once,  and  confequently  much  more  expedi* 
tioufly  than  it  can  be  confumed  by  a  Cauftic. 

When  the  Matter  has  corroded  the  Feriofteum,  the  Bone  of 
the  laft  Phalanx  muft  exfoliate  or  putrifie,  and  being  but  fmall, 
it  frequently  comes  out  wholly,  which  cannot  happen  without 
the  end  of  the  Tendon  which  is  faftened  to  it  is  feparated,  and 
its  being  corrupted  and  putrefied  by  this  virulent  Humour. 
In  which  cafe  Nature  feparates  the  corrupted  from  the  found 
part  of  the  Tendon,  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  Balfamic  and 
Spirituous  Remedies  pour’d  on  the  Wound  :  The  Chirurgeon 
is  then  no  longer  to  make  ufe  of  Diachylon ,  the  Unguent  um 
Sanctum  being  the  excellent  Remedy,  by'whofe  Affiftance  we 
obtain  a  perfect  Cure  of  this  cruel  Indiipofition. 

Of  the  Ex-  The  Extirpation  of  a  Finger  is  performed  on  three  Occafi- 
tirpatiotifljf  onsj  the  fir  ft  is,  when  by  Lome  Accident  that  Part  is  crufh’d 
Fingers.  or  bruis’d  ;  fecondly,  when  'tis  gangreen’d  ,  and  thirdly,  when 
a  new-born  Infant  brings  with  it  into  the  World  feveral  fu- 
pernumerary  Fingers, 

The  Workmen  employ^  in  building,  are  daily  in  Danger  of 
bruifing  their  Hands  and  Fingers  by  the  hewen  Stones  which 
»  fall  on  them,  or  their  being  pinch’d  betwixt  two  pieces  of 

Wood;  the Sponfman  runs  the  rifque  of  breaking  them,  by 
the  burfting  of  a  Piece  in  firing,  as  I  have  frequently  known 
Cafes  when  to  have  happened.  The  firft  Intention  of  the  Chirurgeon,  who 
'us  to  be  is  call’d  in  thefe  Cafes,  muft  be  the  Prefer  vation  of  the  Hand  and 
Mfpeneed  Fingers,  and  never  to  cut  them  off,  uniefs  when  there  is  not 
with.  any  hopes  left  of  preventing  their  Mortification  ^  for  if  there 
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yet  remain  fome  Artery  to  convey  Life,  and  any  Vein  to  keep 
up  the  Circulation  ofthe  Blood,  Amputation  is  not  to  be  prefs’d, 
for  that  will  always  fall  in  timely  enough,  when  we  find  the 
natural  Heat  has  wholly  abandon’d  the  Part,  and  utterly  ceas’d 
communicating  it  felf  to  it.  But  fuppofing  a  Finger  to  hang 
only  by  a  little  bit  of  Skin,  or  one  of  the  Tendons,  it  mull  be 
feparated  from  the  Hand,  by  reafon  that  its  attracting  the  Ten¬ 
don  may  draw  on  pernicious  Accidents.  In  this  cafe  this  Se¬ 
paration  is  made  by  a  Angle  Cut  with  a  pair  of  ScifiarsI  im¬ 
mediately  after  which  the  Patient  is  to  be  drefs’d  with  pfoper 
Remedies. 

A  Finger  may  gangreene  by  the  abundant  Affluence  of  Hu-  Caufeand 
mours  having  fuffocated  the  natural  Hear,  as  irr  the  Panaris,  Cure  of 
or  by  its  being  ftifled  by  fevere  Cold,  as  in  a  hard  Froft ;  In  their gan- 
thefe  Cafes  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  endeavour  to  recall  the  natu-  greening, 
ral  Heat  by  Scarifications,  which  are  to  be  made  on  the  Sides, 
for  fear  of  touching  the  Tendons,  applying  to  the  Part  cam¬ 
phorated  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  vigorous  fpirituous  penetrating 
Remedies;  but  if  he  find  the  Sente  of  feeling  wholly  dettroy- 
cd  by  a  Gangreen ,  or  confirm’d  Sphacele,  he  is  to  proceed  to 
Extirpation.  Some  ancient  Writers  direCt  us  to  lay  the  Fin-  Row  to  ex - 
ger  on  a  wooden  Block,  and  with  the  Chifiel  O,  driven  by  a  tirpats 
Blow  with  the  Mallet  P  ttruckon  it,  to  fever  it  from  the  Hand,  them . 
Others  propofe  the  Incifory  Forceps  with  which  ’tis  to  be 
wholly  cut  off  at  one  Effort.  But  both  thefe  Methods  are  at 
prefent  difliked,  as  favouring  more  of  the  Butcher  than  the 
Chirurgeon;  and  we  are  by  much  better  Reafons  induced  to 
extirpate  the  Finger,  by  cutting  it  off  with  the  ffrait  Incifion 
Knife  R,  at  one  of  its  three  Joints  :  The  Apparatus  is  not  fo 
difmal,  and  the  Operation  is  quickly  over.  We  then  apply  to  jyreJJing  of 
the  Stump  of  the  Finger,  after  having  allowed  it  to  bleed  fuf-  the  Wound* 
ficiently,  the  Pledget  S,  cover’d  with  an  Aftringent,  and  over 
that  the  Plaifier  T,  and  the  Bolder  V,  fhaped  like  a  Crofs ;  all 
which  are  to  be  fubjedfed  to,  and  fattened  by  the  Band  X, 
which  is  to  be  faked  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  Finger. 

We  often  fee  Children  born  with  more  than  five  Fingers  ;  of  faker- 
but  thofie  which  are  fupernumerary  are  never  foperftdlly  form’d  nlmerarv 
as  the  other;  they  are  plac'd  without  the  Hand,  near  the  little  pim;ers  ' 
Finger,  generally  have  no  Bone,  and  fometimes  no  Nails:  They  j* 
are  like  carneous  Excrefcencies  which  hang  to  the  Hand.  A-  praaifed  in 
bout  fix  Months  fince  I  was  fent  for  to  fee  a  Child  which  had  thofe  Cafes 
one  of  thefe  on  each  Hand  :  I  immediately  cutoff  one  of  them  ^  ; 

with  my  Seiffars,  referring  the  other  to  another  time,  which 
I  afterwards  alfo  did  when  the  firft  was  cur’d,  to  avoid  put¬ 
ting  the  Child  to  too  much  Pain  at  one  time.  If  any  bony  or 
cartilaginous  Phalanx  has  ftrongly  fixed  thefe  fupernumerary 
Fingers  to  the  Hand,  we  may  then  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  Inci- 
five  ^Forceps,  with  which  we  are  to  cut  them  clear  off  at  once, 
as  near  tile  Hand  as  poflible,  and  then  drefs  them  as  Ample 
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■Wounds,  always  more  efpedally  taking  care  that  we  leave  no 
Deformity. 

Befides  all  thofe  above- recited,  there  is  another  Operation 
which  we  call  Transfufion,  which  has  made  a  great  Noife  at 
Tafts  thefe  forty  years  j  and  though  'tis  a  Modern  Invention, 
and  from  its  beginning  has  been  condemn’d,  the  Chirurgeon 
ought  yet  to  be  acquainted  what  it  is  j  for  which  reafon,  be¬ 
fore  I  conclude  the  Operations  of  the  Arm,  (the  Part  on  which 
’tis  pra&ifed)  I  thought  it  proper  to  inform  you  what  it  is,  not 
to  learn  it  you  in  order  to  pra£Hfe  it,  but  to  give  you  a  juft 
Horrour  at  the  Thoughts  of  it. 

Trans fufion  ccnfifts  in  finding  out  ways  of  paflingthe  Blood 
or  fome  other  Liquor  into  the  Veffelsof  an  Animal.  On  what 
Etmuller  relates  of  an  infinite  number  of  Experiments  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Liquors  injedled  into  the  Veins  of  a  Dog,  Mr.  Denis ,  a 
Phyfician,  which  at  his  own  Houfe  held  Medicinal  and  Phyfi- 
cal  Conferences,  imagin’d  that  if  he  could  introduce  Blood  in¬ 
to  the  fame  Veins,  and  at  the  fame  time  draw  out  that  con¬ 
tain’d  in  it,  we  fhou’d  renew  the  whole  Mafs  of  Blood,  and 
that  by  injecting  young  Blood  in  the  place  of  old,  we  fhou’d 
render  the  Animal  young  again.  Having  communicated  his 
Notion  to  fome  Lovers  of  this  fort  of  Conferences,  it  met  with 
a  general  Approbation  :  Experiments  were  made  on  feveral 
Animals,  as  well  of  different  as  the  fame  Species,  and  in  all 
Converfations  we  were  entertained  with  no  other  Difcourfe, 
than  that  of  the  wonderful  Effects  of  this  Invention.  Thefe 
Gentlemen  promiffdto  fecure  Man  by  this  Means  from  all  forts 
of  Difeafes,  to  make  him  live  as  long  as  he  pleafed,  and  to 
preferve  him  in  the  fame  State  in  which  he  was  when  they 
fhould  begin  the  Practice  of  this  Transfufion  on  him.  v 

To  prove  what  they  advanced,  ’twas  necefiary  to  try  the  Ex¬ 
periment  on  Men  :  And  accordingly  they  found  fome  miferable 
enough  to  fuffer  it  for  a  Sum  of  Mony  j  they  open’d  the 
Artery  of  a  Calf,  and  by  the  affiftance  of  a  Tube,  one  end  of 
which  was  fix’d  in  the  mention’d  Artery,  and  the  other  in  one 
of  the  Veins  of  the  Arm,  they  forc’d  the  Blood  of  that  Ani¬ 
mal  into  the  Veins  of  the  Man;  at  the  other  Arm  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  they  drew  out  as  much  as  they  thought  they  had 
caufed  to  enter.  They  perform’d  feveral  of  thefe  fortsof  Ope¬ 
rations,  which,  according  to  them,  were  to  have  been  attended 
with  an  extraordinary  Succefs  j  but  the  fatal  End  of  thefe  mife¬ 
rable  Victims  to  Novelty,  m  one  day  deftroy’d  the  mighty  Opi¬ 
nion  which  they  had  entertain’d  of  their  Notion  ,  for  their  Pa¬ 
tients  became  fenfelefs,  diftradfced,  and.  afterwards  dy’d. 
The  Parliament,  informed  of  what  had  palled,  interpofed  its 
Authority,  and  publilh’d  an  Arrefi,  by  which,  on  rigorous  Pe¬ 
nalties,  the  pra&ice  of  this  Operation  was  forbidden. 

But  thefe  Jalfe  Philof>phers  did  not  yet  eafily  yield  up  their 
Notion,  but  being  forc’d  to  fubmit  to  the  Commands  of  their  Su«* 
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periors  in  the  cafe  of  Transfufion  of  Blood,  they  confined  them-  Of  the  In- 
felves  to  the  Infufion  of  Liquors  into  the  Veins.  They  made  fufion  fub~ 

fever al  Trials  of  various  forts,  and  gave  us  a  Lift  of  th®  Dlf-  flgH*edin 
eafes  which  they  pretended  muft  be  cured  this  way}  alio  affirm-  ttsjtead . 
ing,  that  by  fyringing  Broth  into  the  Veins  after  a  great  H&- 
tnorrhetge ,  they  would  repair  the  loft  Blood  in  lefs  time,  tiian 
if  it  palled  through  the  ordinary  Channels}  they  aflerced,  that 
if  Man  would  fubmit  to  this  Infufion  of  Liquors,  all  Difeafes 
whatever  would  be  (boner  and  more  certainly  cured,  than  by 

the  Rules  of  the  medicinal  Art. 

Never  was  any  Arreft  more  (eafonably  publifh  b  than  this,  to 
deftroy  the  Prepofteflion  of  thefe  Innovators,  and  prevent  the 
courfe  of  this  Operation,  which  would  have  prov  d  of  perni¬ 
cious  Confequence,  with  regard  to  brotherly  Love  and  Reli¬ 
gion,  if  they  had  been  fuffer’d  to  perform  it  from  Man  to  Man, 
which  was  the  end  they  propofed.  But  thofe  who  invented 
this  horrible  Project  are  dead,  and  ’tis  it  felf  almoft  buried  in 
Oblivion,  and  though  I  mention  it  now,  tis  only  in  order  to 
rank  itamongft  thofe  Operations  which  ought  never  to  be  pra¬ 
ctis’d® 
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Ofthofe  praBifed  on  the  Lower  Extreme 

¥  A  R  T  S'. 

Of  A  M  P  UTATIO  N. 

Gen  t  l  em  e  n, 

HERE  remains  now  only  for  me  to  de- 
monilrate  to  you  the  Operations  which  are 
practis’d  on  the  lower  Extreme  Parts ;  which 
are  the  Thigh,  Leg  and  Foot*  The  Opera¬ 
tions  which  thefe  Parts  require  are  notlefs 
neceffary,  nor  do  they  lefs  deferve  your  ap¬ 
plication  than  allthofe  which  I  have  hither¬ 
to  been  (hewing  you. 

»  Of  all  our  Operations,  that  which  itrikes  the  moil  Horror  is 

Tin  Terror  the  Amputation  of  a  Thigh,  a  Leg  or  an  Arm.  When  we  are 
to  be  fur-  rca(jy  to  feyer  a  part  from  its  whole,  and  reflect  on  the  cruel 
mounted  in  means  we  are  going  to  make  ufe  of,  none  can  help  trembling, 
thu  Opera-  2nfj  {haring  a  part  of  the  misfortune  with  the  poor  Patient,  who 
*#»,  is  reduced  to  the  fatal  neceffity  of  being  deprived  of  one  of  the 

parts  of  his  Body  lor  his  whole  Life.  . 


' 
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This  Operation  is  call’d  Atrotiriarmos,  which  is  deriv’d  from  Greek 
the  Greek  Verb  Acrotiriazin ,  which  lignifies  to  cut  cjf  the  ex~  Etymology  * 
treme  parts  of  the  Body ,  it  confifting  in  the  entire  Extirpation 
of  the  Arms  and  Legs,  which  are  the  extreme  parts  of  our 
Body.  This  cannot  be  performed  without  putting  the  Pa¬ 
tient  to  violent  and  inexprdTible  Pain.  Wherefore  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  is  to  ,avoid  thefe  Operations  as  much  as  he  can* 
and  never  propofe  them  before  he  has  try’d  all  means  which 
the  Art  of  Chirurgery  can  infpire  him  with,  ip  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  them. 

The  common  Opinion  is,  that  Chirurgeons  dcfhe  nothing  ///  opinion 
more  than  cutting  and  hacking,  and  their  Joy  is  at  the  higheft  conceived 
pitch,  when  with  the  cutting  I nflruments  in  their  Hands,  they  of  Chir  nr- 
have  a  glut  of  hacking  Work.  This  miftake  is  alfo  got  in  a-  geons. 
mongft  the  great  People,  and  I  have  heard  the  King  fay,  {peak¬ 
ing  of  the  Afliftant  Chirurgeons  to  the  Major  Chirurgeons  of 
the  Army,  that  they  were  very  eager  after  thefe  Operations; 
and  that  they  reckon  up  their  Exploits  each  Campaign  by  the 
number  of  Legs  and  Arms  which  they  have  cut  off.  Put  I 
a {fured  his  Majefty,  that  it  was  the  Operation  which  was  the 
mo  ft  uneafie  to  the  Chirurgeon,  and  that  if  he  was  ever  fond 
of  any  opportunity  of  {hewing  his  addrefs,  Mwas  in  thofe  Ope¬ 
rations  which  requir’d  Nicety,  and  not  in  thofe  which  exacted 
Cruelty,  and  which  ought  rather  to  be  perform’d  by  a  Butcher 
than  a  Chirurgeon. 

When  we  perform  any  other  Operation,  his  to  preferve  the 
part  to  which  Misapplied.  If,  for  Inftance,  Mis  an  Eye  we  are 
t®  go  to  work  on,  Mis  to  amend  its  Faults,  and  reftore  it  to 
its  ordinary  function  ;  but  in  this  cafe  of  Amputation,  the  end 
is  the  deftru&ion  of  the  part,  by  wholly  retrenching  it,  not 
only  as  ufelc fs,  but  pernicious,  and  left  it  flaou’d  communicate 
its  Putrefaftion  and  ill  Qualities  to  the  whole.  Thus  the  pro-  End  ofthu 
pos’d  defign  of  this  Operation  is  not  the  prefervation  of  that  Operation „ 
part  on  which  Mis  employ’d;  but  that  of  the  whole  Body, 
which  would  perifh  without  this  help.  Wherefore  the  Chirur¬ 
geon  often  finds  himfelf  conftrained  whether  he  will  or  no,  to 
feparate  a  Leg  to  fave  the  Patient’s  Life,  it  being  better  to  live 

with  three  Members,  than  dye  with  four. 

When  an  Arm  or  a  Leg  is  mortified,  and  the  natural  heat  Cafes  in 
is  abfolutely  extinct,  we  cannot  difpcnce  with  cutting  it  off,  -which  'tk 
fince  there  is  no  other  way  left  ot  recalling  the  Life  of  the  necejjary . 
reft,  and  if  it  be  deferr’d,  the  Evil  will  increafe.  But  we  are 
to  conlider  two  degrees  of  Mortification,  the  firft  is  what  we 
call  a  Gangrene ,  which  is  when  the  part  begins  to  putrefie ; 
and  the  fecond  a  Sphacelus ,  is  when  Mis  intirely  corrupted. 

There  are  hopes  that  a  Gangrene  may  be  dealt  with  by  the 
,  Remedies  which  I  fhall  immediately  lay  before  you,  but  the 
Sphacele  admits  of  no  other  Remedy  beiides  Extirpation. 
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The  Gangrene  and  Sph&ieh,  which  are  two  different  Difiem- 
pers,  and  differ  only  in  the  degrees  of  more  or  lefs,  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fame  Caufe,  which  is  the  interception  of  the  circu¬ 
lar  Motion  of  the  Blood;  for  as  long  as  this  Motion  continues* 
and  by  its  means  the  Nutritive  and  Spirituous  Juices  are  con¬ 
vey’d  to  the  part,  it  retains  its  Heat,  Vigour  and  Life.  But 
as  ibon  as  the  distribution  of  the  juices  comes  to  ceafe,  or  be 
interrupted  by  any  Caufe  whatfoever,  we  no  longer  find  either 
Heat,  Motion  or  Life  :  So  that  his  the  prefence  of  the  Blood 
and  Vital  Spirits  which  keeps  the  Life  in  the  part,  and  their 
abfence  which  deflroys,  and  makes  it  fall  into  Mortificati¬ 
on. 

This  diftribution  of  the  Blood,  to  which  only  the  fubfiftance 
of  the  Machine  is  owing,  and  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
vivify  the  parts,  may  be  interrupted  by  an  infinite  number  of 
Difeafes.  Large  Tumours,  an  Eryfipeias,  great  Inflammations, 
great  Cold,  violent  Compreffions,  fudden  fettlements  of  ma¬ 
lignant  Serofities,  and  the  bit iogs  of  Venemous  Animals,  may 
hinder  the  Blood  gliding  info  the  part  $  and  caufe  that  which 
is  there  to  return  to  its  fource,  in  order  to  receive  frdli  heat 
in  its  paflage  thro8  the  furnaces  of  the  Heart :  So  that  the  part 
no  longer  having  any  Communication  with  the  Principle  of 
Life,  Gangrenes ,  and  a  few  Days  afterwards  becomes  wholly 
Sphacelous. 

I  fhall  not  here  fpend  time  in  explaining  to  you  how  thefe 
Difeafes  caufe  a  Gangrene.  Very  able  Phyficians  have  taken 
the  Pains  to  inflrudt  t ft  by  new  Syftems,  which  they  tell  us 
are  very  eafie  to  comprehend,  tis  only  to  be  wifh'd,  that’twere 
as  eafie  for  the  Chirurgeon  to  flop  and  cure  the  Gangrene,  as 
Stis  for  the  Do&or  to  talk  on’t;  but  I  fhall  content  my  felf 
with  fpeaking  of  two  other  Caufes,  which  are  great  Contufi- 
ous  and  large  Wounds,  becaufe  they  frequently  force  the  Chi- 
rurgeon  to  come  to  Amputation. 

A  Contufion  is  a  Solution  of  the  continuity  of  the  Fleihy 
Parts,  without  wounding  the  Skin:  It  happens  by  a  Fall,  or 
fome  violent  Blow  given,  which  occafions  a  dilaceration  of  the 
Carneous  Fibres,  and  Capillary  Veflels,  which  convey  the  Blood 
into  the  fpaces  of  the  Flefh:  If  fome  Vein  happen  to  be  a  little 
considerably  torn  and  open’d  under  the  Skin,  it  caufes  an  ef- 
fufion  of  Blood,  which  inundating  the  part,  occafions  a  great 
Tumour,  and  very  hard  Tendon ;  which  cxceflively  dwelling, 
it  hinders  the  accefs  of  the  Vital  Spirits  thither,  which  may 
be  follow'd  by  a  Gangrene. 

To  avoid  the  ill  confequences  of  a  Contufion,  we  are  to 
bleed  the  Patient  feveral  times,  obliging  him'  withal  to  take  a 
little  Glafs  of  Vulnerary  Water,  into  which  we  are  to  put  half 
a  Spoonful  of  FiorovantP s  BaMam,  or  elfc  diflblve  two  Drams, 
of  Corifedfion  of  Hyacinth  or  Alkermes  in  an  ounce  of  Bran- 
,  <dy,  and  caufe  the  Patient  to  fwallow  it  immediately :  We  are 
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to  order  to  be  boil’d  in  Wine1  the  Aromatic  Herbs,  as  Sage, 

Rolemary,  Hyfop,  Fennel  and  Marjoram,  in  which  Decodlion 
we  are  to  dip  the  Bolfters  which  we  are  to  lay  hot  on  the 
part,  frequently  renewing  them. 

If  the  extravafated  Blood  does  not  begin  to  tranfpire,  and 
refolve  by  thefe  Remedies;  but  the  part  is  fwoln,  Jfiupid  and 
heavy,  and  there  appears  an  alteration  in  the  Colour,  we  are 
to  make  light  Scarifications  with  the  Lancet  A,  and  fuffer  the  scarified* 
Blood  to  run  outtodifcharge  it;  and  alfo  to  excite  it  toiffue out,  twm  anj 
we  are  to  wafh  the  part  with  warm  Sea  Water,  and  lay  on  it  j/atigns^ 
a  Cataplafm  made  of  refblvent  Meals  boil’d  in  Hydromel,  to 
which  we  are  to  add  Turpentine,  Rofe-Powder,  Brandy,  and 
a  little  Theriaca. 

On  the  next  day,  if  we  find  the  part  ftill  fwoln,  and  not 
to  vivifie  fuiticiently,  we  are  to  make  Incifions  with  the  Inci- 
fion  Knife  B,  which  mull:  be  larger  and  deeper  than  the  Scari¬ 
fications  of  the  precedent  Day  :  If  the  Patient  feels  Pain  at  the 
making  of  them,  and  there  ififues  out  Blood,  ’tis  a  fign  that 
there  is  yet  a  remainder  of  Life  in  the  part,  which  is  to  be 
rous’d  by  walhing  it  with  Camphorated  Brandy,  in  which  is 
diffolv’d  JEgypsacum*  and  lay  on  the  above-mention’ d  Cata- 
plafms. 

If  in  the  Evening,  inflead  of  feeing  the  Swelling  abated,  we 
find  an  Oedema-tows  or  Vitmtous  Tumour  accompanied  with 
PhlyBena,  with  little  Pain,  we  are  with  the  Penknife  C  to 
make  fuch  deep  Incifions  as  oblige  the  Patient  to  cry  out,  and 
wsfh  them  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  or  yellow  Water  made  with 
Lime  Water,  and  fublimate  and  redouble  the  Cordials  and  Su- 
dorifics,  which  we  may  order  him  to  drink  in  Wine,  as  the  bell: 
of  all  Cordials.  In  fhort,  if  at  our  entrance  into  the  Chamber  degree 
we  fin  ell  a  fort  of  fweetifh  Savour,  and  in  drefiing  the  Pati-  this  Dif- 

ent  there  arifes  a  fort  of  Cadaverous  Vapour,  and  the  part  is  cclre% 
livid  and  infenfible,  'tis  a  fign  that  the  Mortification  is  confirm’d, 
and  there  being  no  more  hopes  of  faving  that  Arm  or  Leg,  we 
are  to  advcrtiS  the  Patient  of  the  Danger  in  which  he  is,  and 
to  determine  on  the  Extirpation,  no  means  of  avoiding  it  being 
left. 

The  Army-Hofpitals  during  a  Siege,  or  after  a  Battel,  fur-  x he  mofi 
nifh  numerous  occafions  of  performing  this  Operation:  T  ht  frequent 
Cannon  and  Musket-Shot,  the  burfting  of  Bombs  and  Grana -  Occafions 
does  fo  bruife  the  Arms  and  Legs  of  thofe  who  they  Wound,  0f  Am^u- 
that  'tis  very  difficult  to  fave  them,  and  if  we  fee  fo  many  tntion* 
Soldiers  return  with  an  Arm  or  a  Leg  lefs,  we  have  not  cut  it 
off  for  our  Diverfion,  but  the  danger  of  their  Wounds  requir’d 
it.  I  can  give  certain  evidence,  that  in  the  laft  Campaign,  in 
which  Mr.  BeJJieres,  Mr.  Harfiome  and  my  felf  were  confut¬ 
ing  Chirurgeons  to  the  King’s  Army  under  the  Command  of 
the  Duke  ot  Burgundy,  there  was  no  Amputation  made  with¬ 
out  eonfulting  thofe  Gentlemen  and  my  fdf, 
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A  Cannon  Bullet  carries  off  a  Leg  or  an  Arm  j  in  which 
cafe  no  Deliberation  is  to  be  made  on  the  Operation,  fince  ’tis 
already  done 5  but  the  Chirurgeon  has  yet  two  things  to  do; 
the  firft  is,  to  faw  off  the  end  of  the  Bone,  which  is  never 
broken  fb  exactly,  as  not  to  leave  fome  Fragments  or  Points 
to  be  cut. off,  that  it  may  not  come  out  beyond  the  Flefh ;  the 
fecond,  is,  to  preyent  or  flop  the  Haemorrhage,  by  binding  the 
Veffels,  or  applying  Vitriol  Buttons,  or  other  Styptics,  of  which 
I  fhall  jpeak  hereafter.  For  though  the  Blood  is  generally 
flopped  by  the  Fire  of  the  Bullet,  the  Scar  coming  to  fall  off 
fome  Days  after,  the  Blood  will  iffue  out  in  abundance,  and 
the  wounded  Patient  may  die,  if  the  Chirurgeon  is  not  upon 
his  Guard.  When  the  Part  is  nor  wholly  difengaged,  and  it 
hangs  by  fome  Fragments  of  Flefh,  he  is,  with  his  Incifion 
Knife  or  Sciffars,  to  cut  off  and  drefs  the  Patient,  as  if  he  fear’d 
a  Hemorrhage. 

If  by  a  Mufquet-Ball  the  Bones  of  the  Arm  or  Leg  are  bro¬ 
ken,  and  there  are  feveral  Splinters,  as,  though  we  had  broken 
a  Wall-Nut,  we  can  fcarce  avoid  Amputation  ;  or  if  the  Ball 
is  entred  in  a  Hand  or  Foot,  and  has  made  great  Ravage,  *ris 
alfo  difficult  to  preferve  thofe  Parts.  The  Chirurgeons  were 
defirous  to  fave  the  Foot  of  an  Officer  of  the  Gendarmes,  which 
received  a  Mufquet-fhot  at  the  Battel  of  Spire ;  but  they  were 
forced  to  cut  off  his  Leg  a  few  Days  afterwards,  and  next  that 
the  Thigh,  by  reafon  of  the  Gangrene  which  followed  a  veiy 
little  after,  of  which  he  dy’d* 

I  find  alio  another  Difeafe,  which  fometimes  obliges  us  to 
come  to  Amputation,  and  that  is  the  Caries,  or  Corruption  of 
the  Bones,  which  in  defpight  of  Remedies  evacuates  them,  as 
though  they  were  eaten  by  Worms.  Ten  Years  fince  we  were 
forced  to  cut  off  the  Leg  qf  one  of  the  young  Men  of  the 
Caftle  of  Verfaiiles,  by  reafon  of  an  old  Caries  which  could 
never  be  flopped,  and  which  confirmed  his  Bones,  as  though 
they  had  been  all  Worm-eaten;  Of  this  he  was  well  cured, 
and  is  at  prefent  in  good  Health.  When  an  acriminous  and 
corrofive  Serofi  y,  like  Aqua  fortis,  gets  betwixt  the  Bones  of 
the  Corpus  or  Tarfus,  it  docs  riot  quit  them,  hill  it  has  made 
them  fall  to  pieces,  A  Scrcphulous  or  virulent  Humour  alfo 
mixes  it  felf  with  the  other,  and  they  working  jointly  on  the 
Bones,  put  them  in  fuch  diforder,  that  after  having  drefled 
them  feveral  whole  Years,  we  find  our  felves  at  lafl  forced  co 
come  to  the  lafl  Remedy,  which  is  Extirpation. 

:  To  conclude,  if  by  one  of  thefe  Caufes  which  I  have  juft 
been  reciting,  a  Chirurgeon  is  obliged  to  have  Recourfe  to  the 
lafl  Remedy,  he  is  not  to  undertake  it  before  he  is  back’d  with 
the  Advice  of  fome  of  his  Brethren,  that  he  may  not  render 
hirniefF  alone  refponfible  for  the  Conffquences  of  it,  but  pre¬ 
vent  the  Reproaches  of  the  Patient,  who  finding  himfelf  for 
the  reft  of  his  Life  deprived  of  an  Arm  or  s  Leg,  may  conje¬ 
cture 
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fture,  and  report  that  the  Chirurgeon  cut  it  off  without  any 
abfolute  Neceftky:  Wherefore  he  is  to  procure  a  Confultation, 
and  call  infuch  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  as  the  Patient  fhall 

dcfire.  > 

The  Operation  refolved  on,  before  the  Chirurgeon  applies  to  Place 

the  Performance  of  it,  he  mu  ft  firft  refolveon  the  Place  where  where  te 
the  Limb  is  to  be  taken  oft:  Hitherto  it  has  obtained  as  a  ge-  cut  of. 
neral  Rule,  that  if  the  Part  be  a  Thigh,  ’tis  to  be  cut  off  as 
near  the  Knee  as  pofiible ;  if  a  Leg,  always  at  the  gartering 
Place,  though  no  o  her  Part  than  the  Foot  fhou’d  be  hurt,  to 
the  end  that  we  may  not  leave  a  long  Stump  to  difturb  and  in¬ 
commode  the  Patient  during  the  reft  of  his  Life  ;  and  if  ’tis 
an  Arm,  ’tis  to  be  cut  off  as  low  as  we  can,  that  leaving  the 
Patient  a  long  Stump,  he  may  make  ufe  of  ir,  and  the  Defor¬ 
mity  may  not  be  fo  great  as  in  a  fmall  one  :  Thefe  are  the 
Rules  of  Practice  which  have  not  been  contefted  hitherto.  ^  ' 

All  Chirurgeons  agree  on  the  manner  of  cutting  off  the  Choice  of 
Thigh  and  the  Arm,  but  differ  on  that  of  the  Leg.  Amongft  two  Me- 
thofe  which  decry  the  French  Method  of  cutting  oft  the  Leg  thods,  f 
near  the  Knee,  Solingen,  a  Famous  Dutch  Pra&icioner,  afterts, 
that  we  ought  to  preferve  the  whole  Leg,  and  cut  oft  only  the 
Foot  above  the  Ankle,  and  fupply  it  with  an  artificial  Foot  of 
his  Invention,  which  he  caufes  to  be  faftened  with  two  nar¬ 
row,  thin,  polifhed  Steel  Plates,  which  he  makes  to  fhut  on 
the  Tides  of  the  Leg,  where  he  caufes  them  to  be  ferew’d  faft  * 

He  tells  us,  that  this  Machine  onre  well  fix’d,  is  fo  firm  and 
jfteady,  that  the  Patient  may  walk  on  it  with  the  fame  Facili¬ 
ty  as  on  that  which  he  brought  into  the  World  with  him.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  fame  Opinion  with  thefe  la  ft  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  advife  the  cutting  oft  a  Leg  as  low  as  polfible, 
provided  we  .find  our  felves  able  to  preferve  the  Motion  of  the 
Kneej  for  if  it  muft  ftand  always  bent,  it  ought  to  be  cut  oft 
at  the  gartering  Place,  to  avoid  the  leaving- of  a  longer  Stump 
than  is  neceftary  to  reft  it  on  a  wooden  Leg:  But  by  preferv- 
ing  the  Motion  of  the  Knee,  and  adding  only  an  artificial  Foot, 
we  avoid  the  great  Deformity  of  a  wooden  Leg,  and  the  Pa¬ 
tient  walks  more  fafely  and  eafily. 

Some  Authors  propofe  the  cutting  oft  the  Leg  in  the  very  Atnputa- 
joint  of  the  Knee,  alledging  that  the  Operation  is  fooner  per-  tim  at  the 
tormed,  lefs  time  being  requifite  in  this  cafe,  than  muft  be  Knee  con- 
employed  in  fa  wing  a  Bone.  But  this  way  is  not  approved  by  demited. 
the  Pradbicioners  of  Qur  Times,  who  demonftrate  its  Inconve- 
niencies:  They  alledge,  that  if  the  Part  i3  tumefied,  we  can 
hardly  find  the  Articulation,  that  we  are  obliged  to  leave  the 
Knee-Pan,  which  afterwards  proves  troubleforne,  that  the  two 
Heads  or  Protuberances  of  the  Thigh  being  uncovered,  ic  fol¬ 
lows  that  they  muft  exfoliate  or  crumble,  that  by  reafon  of 
the  want  of  Fldh  in  the  Knee,  they  will  not  eafily  be  cover’d 
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again  ;  and  that,  laffly,  we  cannot  fix  on  a  wooden  Leg  with¬ 
out  great  Difficulty,  and  Inconvenience  to  the  Patient.  ° 

Fabricius  would  not  have  us  cut  off  a  Leg  in  the  found  part 
of  it,  two  Fingers  breadth  above  that  which  is  gangren’d, 
but  would  have  it  done  two  Fingers  breadth  below  the  place* 
where  the  Gangrene  terminates,  that  is  in  the  mortified  Part ; 
that  by  the  Application  offevera!  atffual  or  red  hot  Cauteries 
we  may  corred  the  Mortification,  which  will  afterwards  fall 
off  in  a  Scar,  and  that  this  Means  we  avoid  both  the  Pain  and 
the  Hemorrhage.  But  all  this  dead  and  burnt  Flefli  being  fe- 
paratcd,  leaves  the  ends  of  the  two  Bones  denudated,  which 
are  to  be  faw’d  a  Jfecond  time ;  and  it  not  being  pdffible  for  us 
to  be  fee  ore  againft  a  farther  Progrefs  of  the  Gangrene,  be- 
caufe  we  leave  a  part  which  may,  before  our  Eyes,  make  far¬ 
ther  Advances;  there  are  no  Chirurgeons  which  dare  venture 
the  advifing  this  Pra&ice. 

’Tis  not  enough,  that  before  vye  proceed  to  Operation  we 
are  determined  with  regard  to  the  Place  where  the  Leg  is  to 
be  cut ;  but  we  muff  alfo,  before  we  go  to  work,  refolve  on 
the  manner  of  flopping  the  Blood;  for  the  taking  off  a  Limb 
is  not  the  moff  difficult  Task,  a  Butcher  might  have  done 
that;  but  Stis  noteafie  for  the  Operator  to  mailer  the  Blood,  by 
flopping  it  with  Expedition  and  Safety.:  ’Tis  in  this  cafe  that 
the  Chirurgeon  is  to  give  Proofs  of  his  Ability,  as  well  in  his 
choice  of  the  beff  way,  as  in  his  dextrous  Execution  of  it.  Chi- 
rurgery  furnifhes  us  with  three  ways  of  flopping  the  Blood  ; 
firft,  by  Fire;  fecondly,  by  the  Vitriol  Button;"  and  thirdly,  by 
Ligature.  3  3 

Fire  was  fo  much  in  ufe  amongff  the  Ancients,  that  they 
employ’d  it  in  almoff  all  their  Operations,  as  we  fee  Farriers 
do  in  all  thofe  which  they  apply  to  Horfes,  They  heated  red 
hot  their  a£tua]  Cauteries,  of  which  foriie  were  fhaped  like  a 
Button,  others  like  an  Olive,  and  a  third  fort  like  a  Platin  ; 
they  apply rd  them  red  hot  to  the  Orificesof  the  Veflels  as  foon 
as  the  Member  was  feparated ;  and  by  thus  burning  the  Vef- 
fel  and  adjoining  Flefli,  they  form’d  a  Scar  which  hindered  the 
iffhing  out  of  the  Blood;  but  this  cruel  way  was  uncertain, 
becaufe  when  the  Scar  came  to  fall,  the  Blood  flew  out  with 
the  fame  Violence  as  on  the  Day  of  the  Operation  ;  which 
has  put  the  Artiffs  of  our  Profcfiion  on  the  fearch  of  gentler 
Ways  than  that  of  Fire. 

They  have  therefore  invented  the  Vitriol  Button,  which  is 
made  of  a  little  bit  of  broken  Vitriol  wrapt  up  in  a  little  Cot¬ 
ton.  We  prepare  three  or  four  of  tbefe,  which  we  lay  on  the 
Orifices  of  the  Veffds  which  are  cut,  one  after  another:  This 
Vitriol  diffolving  by  the  Humidity  of  the  Blood,  burns  and  cau- 
terifes  where-ever  it  touches,  and  by  the  Scar  which  it  makes 
flops  the  Blood :  This  is  the  Method'ufed  at  the  Hotel-Dseu  at 
Baris  in  all  Amputations.  But  this  Scar  fhares  the  fame  Fate 

with 
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with  that  produced  by  Fire,  for  coming  to  fall  off,  the  Blood 
may  efcape  out;  wherefore  we  retard  its  Fall  as  long  as  we 
can,  and  the  Chirurgeons  which  make  ufe  of  this  way  ought 
to  have  thefe  Buttons  ready  every  time  they  d refs  the  Patient, 
in  order  to  apply  them  whenever  the  Blood  iflues  out.  *  > 

There  being  no  abfolute  Certainty  in  either  of  thefe  two  Of  the  Li- 
firft  ways,  the  modern  Chirurgeons  have  invented  the  Uga- 
ture  of  the  VefTels,  and  tried  Experiments  which  have  fucceed-  the  Vejjels 
ed;  fo  that  with  a  threaded  Needle  they  flop  the  Blood  more  at  prefent 
certainly  than  with  Fire  or  Vitriol,  which  cannot  pi  oduce  Scars  ttje  . 
without  putting  the  Sufferer  to  extream  Pain,  from  which 
they  at  prefent  fave  the  poor  Patients,  which  without  that  en¬ 
dure  enough.  This  Ligature  is  made  two  ways;  the  firft,  by 
pinching  the  end  of  the  Artery  with  a  Crow’s  Bill,  or  a  pair 
of  Nippers,  with  a  Ring  to  clofe  them,  which  we  call  a  Va¬ 
let  d  Patino  They  flip  on  the  Inflrument  as  far  as  to  the  Arte-  Manner  of 
ry,  a  Thread  prepared  and  noos’d,  and  fatten  it  with  a  double  doing  tt . 
Knot;  and  that  it  may  not  be  fhov’d  off  the  end  of  the  Arte¬ 
ry  by  the  continual  Pulfations  of  the  arterial  Blood,  there  is 
to  be  at  one  of  the  ends  or  the  Thread  a  threaded  Needle, 
which  they  run  through  a-crofs  the  Body  of  the  Veflel,  after 
which  they  fecure  the  Ligature  by  tying  feme  Knots.  The 
fecond  fort  of  Ligature  confifts  of  two  ftrait  Needles  threaded 
with  the  fame  Thread  which  is  well  wax’d :  One  of  thefe  they 
run  through  above,  and  clofe  to  the  Artery,  and  the  other  below 
and  clofe  to  that  Veflel;  then  to  make  them  come  out  at  the 
Knee-Pan,  two  Fingers  breadth  above  the  Incifion  which  has 
been  made,  and  a  half  Finger  s  breadth  dittant  from  ea^h^  o- 
ther:  They  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  Thread  one  near  the  other 
on  a  fmall  Bolder,  in  fuch  manner  that  the  Veflels  are  clos'd 
by  the  Noofe  made  by  the  Thread,  and  the  Blood  certainly 
ftopt;  we  are  withal  to  take  care  the  Noofe  of  the  Thread 
don’t  take  hold  of  the  Nerve  which  is  cut,  which  by  being  fo 
tightly  drawn  together,  would  occafion  convulflve  Motions,  and 
a  Palpitation  of  the  Heart  which  would  very  fenfibjy  affli&the 


I,  uLiCIll*  r  1  P  1 

By  the  Defcription  I  have  juft  been  giving  of  thefe  three 
ways  of  ttopping  the  Blood,  I  doubt  not  in  the  leatt  but  tnat 
you  will  decide  in  favour  of  the  latt,  as  the  lead  painful  and 
moft  fecure:  *Tis  indeed  that  which  I  make  ufe  of  in  Ampu¬ 
tation,  which  I  am  now  going  to  demonflrate,  examining  in 
this  and  all  other  Cafes  what  is  to  be  done  before,  during,  and 

after  the  Operation.  ■ 

Before  the  Operation  we  are  to  prepare  the  Apparatus,  which  Difpofitm 
confifts  of  whatever  is  neceflary  to  its  Performance,  which  we  of  the  Ap 
ought  to  have  perfe&iy  ready  laid  on  a  Bafin,  that  we  may  par  atm. 
have  nothing  to  ask  for,  and  may  take  every  thing  as  we  want 
it.  The  preparatives  are  numerous,  for  we  are  to  double  the 

number  of  Pledgets,  Aflringents  and  Bolfters,  that  nothing 

may 
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may  bt  wanting;  and  all  this  requiring  time,  *t is  to  be  done 
out  of  the  Patient's  Prefence,  that  he  may  not  be  terrified 
at  the  fight  of  fo  much  Liats  and  fb  many  BolBers  and 
Bands. 

l^his  Apparatus  comprehends  three  things;  FirB  of  ail,  the 
InBruments  to  cut  off  the  Legi  fecondly,  whatfoever  isnecef- 
fary  to  Bop  the  Blood;  thirdly,  whatever  is  requifite  to  drefi 
the  Patient.  For  the  firB*  there  muB  be  two  Bolfters  to  lay 
under  the  Ligatures,  viz.  a  long  and  a  circular  one,  a  double 
Wrench  to  dole  it  the  better,  a  very  Brong  Ligature  to  fix  a 
Finger  s  breadth  above  the  place  where  we  intend  to  make  the 
Incifion,  a  great  crooked  Knife,  which  is  not  to  have  any  Edge 
on  its  back,  that  the  Cbirurgeon  may  prefs  upon  it  with  his 
Left-hand  to  expecliate  the  Incifion,  a  large  Penknife  to  cut  off 
the  Flefh  betwixt  the  two  Bones  and  the  Periofieum ,  in  cafe 
that  the  crooked  Knife  has  not  done  it,  a  good  Saw  well  fil’d 
or  fharpen’d,  and  a  little  greas’d,  that  it  may  make  quick  Dif- 
patch  in  fawing  the  Bone.  Secondly,  to  Bop  the  Blood,  there 
muB  be  a  Crane’s-Bill  Pincers,  on  which  is  fixed  a  noos’d 
Thread,  another  pair  of  Nippers,  with  a  Ring  to  clofe  it* 
when  it  holds  the  end  of  the  Artery,  Needles,  wax’d  Thread, 
fmall  Boifters,  ABringents  compofed  of  Bole  Armoniacy  Terra 
Sigillata,  Sanguis  Draconis&c.  powder’d  and  incomporated  with 
the  Whites  of  Eggs,  with  which  Preparation  we  are  to  cover 
the  Pledgets,  as  alfo  with  three  or  four  Buttons  of  Vitriol  in 
cafe  ot  Neceflity.  Thirdly,  to  drefs  the  Patient,  we  rnuB 
have  three  fmall  fquare  BolBers  to  lay  on  the  ends  of  the  Vef- 
fels,  two  Pledgets  dipt  in  Spirit  of  Wine  to  lay  on  the  Bones 
which  are  cut,  a  numerous  quantity  of  Pledgets  charged  with 
ABringents,  with  which  we  are  to  cover  the  whole  Wound, 
a  Stopple  made  of  two  about  the  fme  of  the  bottom  of  a  Plate, 
to  take  in  the  whole  Stump,  and  cover’d  with  ABringents;  a 
Bladder,  at  the  bottom  of  which  arc  Aftrfngent  Powders,  and 
Which  is  cleft  to  clap  the  Stump  into  it,  a  large  PlaiBcr  and_ 
^BolBer  cut  like  a  Maltkefe  Crofs ,  four  long  BolBers  of  half  an 
Ell  long,  and  two  Fingers  breadth  broad,  a  Band  roll’d  up  at 
one  end,  another  of  four  or  five  Ells  long,  of  the  breadth  of 
lour  Fingers,  and  roll’d  up  at  both  ends,  in  order  to  make  the 
Bandage  which  we  call  the  Cap  of  Mainisnancet  and  feyeral 
Napkins  for  neceiTary  Oecafions. 

We  are  to  caufe  the  Patient  to  be  leafed  on  the  edge  or  end 
'  *be  Bed,  held  up  by  a  Servant,  who  kneels  behind  him,  and 
on  whofe  Stomach  he  leans;  we  caufe  a  Seivanc  to  fit  alfo  on 
that  fide  of  the  Patient  on  which  we  are  to  perform  the  O- 
perarion,  who  grafping  with  his  two  Hands  the  lower  part  of 
rhe  T high,  draws  the  Skin  upwards  as  much  as  pofiibly  he  can, 
whilO;  the  Operator  is  fixing  on  the  Ligatures  :  We  wrap  the 
Leg  round  with  the  Napkin  D,  as  it  were  ss  far  as  the  Place 
where  we  are  going  to  make  the  Incifion,  and  caufe  it  to  he 
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held  by  a  third  Servant  placed  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  Patient, 
kneeling  on  one  Knee,  and  holding  it  up  a  convenient  heighth: 

A  fourth  Servant  is  charged  with  Inftrumenrs,  and  placed  nex . 
the  Operator,  and  the  Apparatus  for  the  dreffing  is  held  by  a- 
nother  Servant  :  Nor  can  we  be  without  alixth,  who  is  to  o- 
bey  the  Orders  of  the  Operator;  fo  that  a  great  many  Servants 

are  neccflary  on  thefe  Occalions.  #  .  .  • 

The  Operator  is  to  encourage  the  Patient,  and  having  given 
him  half  a  Glafs  of  Wine,  to  enable  him  the  better  to  endure 
his  Pain,  he  is  to  place  himfelf  betWixt  his  Legs,  bccaufe  ha- 
ving  .he  two  Bone's  tofaw  at  < he  fame  time  this  Situation >s 
the  mod  convenient,  whether  he  is  to  cutoff  the  right  or 
Leg  :  If  he  was  placed  on  the  outfide,  he  in u ft  fa w  the  Os- 
Tibia  the  firft,  and  afterwards  the  P trona>  which  being  very 
weak,  might  break  or  fplinter,  rather  than  ftand  fawmg .  Be- 
fides,  fawing  the  two  Bones  one  after  another,  would  render 
the  Operation  longer,  and  the  Patient’s  Sufferings  consequent¬ 
ly  more  tedious.  All  things  thus  difpofed,  let  s  now  fee  how 

the  Operation  is  to  be  managed.  .  ,  lf  Fnnf.  Matiaee- 

We  begin  with  the  Bolder  E,  which  is  about  half  a  Foot 

long,  narrow  and  thick,  which  we  lay  on  the  Knee-pan,  and 
fuffbr  it  to  defeend  as  low  as  the  place  where  we  are  to  make  t 
the  fecond  Ligature:  We  lay  another  circular  Bolder  F,  three 
Fingers  breadth  above  the  Knee,  which  paffes  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  long  one,  in  order  to  comprefs  the  Vcflels.  On 
this  lail  Bolder  we  fix  the  Ligature  G,  which  is  to  compote 
the  Wrench,  and  through  this  Ligature  we  thrud  the  I  mall 
Sticks  HH,  one  on  the  infide,  and  the  other  on  the  omlide  ot 
the  Thigh,  and  turn  them  ’till  we  find  the  Tnigh  fufliciemly 
drain’d,  and  then  give  thele  two  Sticks  to  be  helc y  t  e  -er- 
vant  which  before  draw’d  up  the  Skin  of  the  Imgh.  We 
there  take  a  fecond  Ligature  I,  which  we  fix  three  Fingers 
breadth  below  the  Knee,  in  order  to  contain  the  Skin  and  the 
Mufcles  in  the  time  of  Incifion  ;  we  take  up  the  ends  o>  th 
Ligature,  after  having  roll’d  it  two  or  three  times  and  tied  it, 
flicking  them  in  below  the  under  part  ot  the  long  Boeder,  by 
reafonThat  if  we  left  them  to  hang  down,  they  might  do  hurt 
in  the  time  of  the  Incifion.  We  then  immediately  take  with 
our  RiVht-hand  the  crooked  Knife  K,  which  we  thrud  under 
the  Leg;  and  fixing  it  on  the  Grifla  of  the  hbia,  prefs  on 
its  Back  with  our  Left-hand,  then  defending  under  the  Leg, 
and  remounting  by  the  infide  ’till  it  comes  to  the  place |where 
we  began,  which  makes  a  circular  Incifion,  we  cut  all  the  Mem 
to  the  Bones:  We  then  quit  the  Knife,  and  take  the  !  enkmfe 
L,  with  which  we  cut  the  Flefh  betwixt  the  two  Boner,  and 
re  oafs  the  Paid  Penknife  around  the  T ibi*,  to  cut  .hr  *ertoj  »- 
um,  if  not  already  cut,  becaufeif  the  Teeth  of  the  Saw  Ihou 
be  forced  to  tear  the  e.mfimm,  and  the  Flefn  which  occupies 
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the  Space  betwixt  the  two  Bones,  'twou’d  augment  the  Pati- 
ent  S'  I  am, 

AfmguUv  Some  Pra&icioners  will  have  us  take  a  bit  of  Linnen,  tear 
Praffisce.  it  at  one  end,  foflhat  his  in  three  ends;  that  the  two  flit  ends 
may  pafs  betwat  the  Lips  of  the  Wound,  whilft  that  which  is 
not  remains  below,  and  that  whilft  we  are  fa  wins;  the  Bones, 
we  caufe  a  Servant  to  draw  up  thefe  three  ends  of  the  Ban d; 
tney  pretend  that  by  this  we  gain  two  Advantages  ;  one  is,  that 
by  repulflng  the  Flefti  we  draw  the  Saw  higher,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  ends  of  them  corning  out  beyond  the  Flefti  after  the 
Operation i;  and  the  other  is,  that  this  Linnen  preventing  the 
baw  touching  the  Flefti;  the  Patient  is  thereby  fear’d  the  en- 
a  great  deal  of  Pain,  and  the  rather,  fay  theyV  becaufe 
the  Operation  is  not  hereby  retarded  one  minute. 

Manner  of  With  the  Sa^  M  we  do  our  utmoft  to  fa w. the  Bones  with 
Sawing.  J1 1  Pofl™Ie  Expedition,  having  once  fix’d  it  on,  and  the  Left- 
hand  laid  on  tae  Leg,  we  draw  the  Saw  gently  hill  we  find  it 
has  dented  in;  when  we  find  it  has  entred  the  Bone  we  go  fa¬ 
lter,  and  very  faft  when  we  find  it  in  the  Body  of  the  Bone.  If 
ie  who  ho.ds  the  Leg  ftiould  raife  it  higher  at  that  time,  he 
would  flop  the  Saw,  and  hinder  its  going,  for  which  reafonhe 
is  to  be  directed  to  lower  it,  to  facilitate  the  paftage  of  that 

Inftrument,  that  it  may  freely  pafs  and  repafs  without  any  in¬ 
terruption.  r  3 

ThSuIfS  hc;ing  feParated>  we  immediately  take  off  the  Li- 

tZ  nllZ  ga Tre°W, f.h,e  Kmc$  and  taking  the  Crows-bill  Pincers  N, 
the  Opera-  or  thofe  mark  d  O,  which  are  prodded  with  a  Ring  to  tout 

Um'  them  when  tdie7  hold  the  Veflel  ;  on  each  of  thefe  Pincers 
ttiere  is  anoofed  Thread  QQ,  ready  to  bind  up  the  Veflel,  and 
at  the  end  of  thele  Threads  a  Needle  R  R.  We  order  the  Ser- 
van..  which  holds  the  Wrench  to  flacken  it  a  little,  in  order  to 
ailcover  by  the  ftreamingof  the  Blood  the  Situation  of  the  Vef- 
ie.s.,  avoiding  the  placing  our  felves  dire&ly  oppoflte  to  the 
Stump,  uruefs  we  would  have  the  Blood  fly  into  our  Face,  but 
peeping  a  little  on  one  fide:  Having  got  hold  of  the  Veffels  with 
.  tWi  wcers>  intruft  that  Inftrument  in  the  Hands  of  a  Ser¬ 
vant  to  be  held,  whilft  we  fix  the  Ligature  as  is  above  hinted. 
If  we  cannot  get  hold  of  the  Veflel,  then  with  the  two  Needles 
oS,  threaded  with  the  fame  Thread  T,  run  along  by  its  fides , 
and  drawn  out  under  the  Knee-pan,  we  fecure  it  by  tying  the 
two  ends  ol  the  Thread  on  a  Bolfter  V,  as  I  have  already  told 
you  .  Or  we  may  by  a  third  Method  m after  the  Veftfel,  which 
is  y  taking  a  eourle  crooked  Needle,  which  we  are  to  thread, 
and  run  it  into  the  Veflel  at  one  fide  and  draw  it  out  on  the 
oflier,  taking  into  the  flitch  a  little  of  the  Flefti,  and  tying  the 

;;v°  5 01  r‘le  * kread  on  a  Bolfter,  by  which  means  wefoon 

flop  the  Blood,  ns  I  have  my  felf,  and  feen  others  feveral  times 
do  the  fame  in  the  Army-Hofpirals,  The  Ligature  being  thus 
rnaue,  we  a  xecor.d  time  order  the  loo&ning  of  the  Wrench; 

and 
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and  if  the  Blood  ceaies  to  ifiue  out*  we  for  that  time  content 
our  (elves  with  the  Operation  :  But  if  the  Ligature  happens 
to  fail,  we  have  recourfe  to  the  three  Vitrioline  Buttons 

XXX. 

JTis  needlefs  to  prefcribe  the  allowing  the 'Evacuation  of  a  The  me* 
a  certain  quantity  of  Blood  to  difgorge  the  Part}  for  notwith-  rial  Blood 
Banding  the  utmoft  Care  of  the  Operator  to  flop  the  Flux, t0  be  im- 
there  will  ifiue  out  always  too  much  of  that  Liquor  :  All  that  mediately 
which  was  in  the  Leg  is  loft*  and  almofl  all  the  Veins  of  the  flopped. 
Thigh  empty  themselves,  as  well  during  the  Operation,  as 
after  ,tis  finifhed,  without  its  being  in  our  power  to  hinder  it » 
wherefore  that  quantity  is  fufficient,  without  our  voluntary  dif¬ 
fering  any  more  to  run  out*  which  can  be  only  the  arterial  Blood, 
the  lofs  of  which  would  rather  enfeeble  than  relieve  the  Patient. 

Wherefore  we  are,  as  (oon  as  we  pofiibly  can,  to  flop  it  oy  Li¬ 
gature,  and  preferve  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  Patient. 

After  the  Operation  the  Patient  is  to  be  drefs’d,  which  we  Brewing  of 
are  to  perform  with  great  diligence}  all  things  being  ready  to  theVatient* 
that  end,  we  dire£t  the  Servant  which  holds  the  Wrench  to 
keep  it  tight  during  the  Drefling,  that  the  impuife  of  the  Blood 
don’t  extend  beyond  the  Ligature,  which  is  not  able  to  redd  it, 
unlefs  fuflain’d  by  the  whole  ^ipparatw }  and  thus  we  begin  the 
Drefling*  with  applying  two  little  fquareBolders  Y  Y,  in  order 
to  fuftain  it  againft  the  Pulfations  of  the  arterial  Blood.  We 
lay  on  the  two  ends  of  the  Bones  two  little  flat  Pleogets  moifl- 
ned  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  cover  all  the  Flelh  with  the  thick 
Pledgets  aaxa,  charg’d  with  Aftringents,  laying  over  them 
the  tow  Stopple  h,  which  covers  the  Stump,  which  we  are  to 
force  into  the  Bladder  d,  (lit  on  purpofe  for  that  end,  and  fui- 
nifhed  with  aftringent  Powders  :  We  then  lay  on  the  Plaider  e% 
cut  or  flit  at  the  four  Corners,  fixing  its  middle  part  on  the 
Stump,  and  caufing  its  four  Ends  to  come  over  the  whol^ 

Knee,  next  to  which  is  to  follow  the  large  Bolder  /,  fliap’d  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  then  the  four  long  Bolfters  gggZ>  the 
middle  Parts  of  the  three  tirft  of  which  are  laid  on  the  end  of 
the  Stump,  reprefenting  the  Figure  of  a  Star,  and  the  fourtn  is 
to  be  more  than  once  circularly  roll’d  about  the  Stump,  and 
withal  take  in  and  faden  the  fix  ends  of  the  three  firfl.^ 

Before  we  fix  the  Bandages  we  bend  .the  Knee  a  little,  in  fixing  of 
order  to  reduce  the  Stump  to  a  Podure  proper  to  redit  felf  on  the  Ba®~ 
a  wooden  Leg ;  we  then  take  the  Band  h  roll  d  at  one  end  Jages, 
only,  which  we  circularly  roll  about  the  Stump}  when  having 
pad  the  Knee,  we  roll  it  once  over  the  Stump,  then  reafeend- 
ing  and  thus  afeending  alternatively,  we  continue ’till  the  whole 
Band  is  rolled  up,  when  we  faden  the  end  with  a  Pin.  We 
next  take  the  Band  rolled  at  both  ends  A,  and  in  each  Hand 
holding  one  end,  we  apply  the  middle  to  the  Stump*  and  rolling 
the  two  ends  upwards,  we  leave  one  of  them  to  make  ieveral 

circular  turns,  caufing  it  to  be  held  by  a  Servant  whild  we 

carry 
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carry  the  other  over  tSje  Stump,  and  return  on  the  Knee,  in 
order  to  be  engaged  bjU  frefh  circular  roller,  and  foon  after 
agam  crofs  over  the  Stump,  and  proceed  in  the  fame  courfe  ’till 
we  come  to  the  end  of  the  Band  ;  and  becaufe  this  fort  of 
Bandage  is  one  of  thofe  applied  to  the  Head,  it  is  called  a  Cape- 
.  line,  from  Caput,  a  Head,  we  then  take  off  the  Wrench  or 

Circular  Winch;  but  the  end  of  the  Band  which  has  been  circularly 

Bandages,  rolled  about  the  Knee,  being  not  fo  foon  rolled  up  as  that  which 
is  wound  around  the  remaining  Stump,  we  roll  it  circularly 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  Thigh,  after  having  laid  under  it  a 
very  thick  Bolder,  which  refring  on  the  Veffels,  fame  what 
Hack  cos  the  impetuous  courle  of  the  Blood  towards  the  Liga¬ 
ture.  5 

'  t0  faT  The  Bands  being  well  fatten’d  with  Pins,  we  put  the  Patient 
the  Patient  t°  Bed,  placing  under  his  Knee-pan  one  or  two  Pillows  to  l  eep 
tn his  Bed.  up  the  Stump  in  a  raifed  pofture,  and  caufe  it  to  be  held  up  by 
a  Servant  with  one  Hand,  whilft  with  the  other  he  holds  faff: 
the  Knee,  for  fever al  Days,  in  order,  by  this  preffure,  to  hinder 
tfe  lffumg  out  of  the  Blood,  and  the  loofning  of  the  Bands,  as 
alfo  to  give  notice  to  the  Chirurgeon  if  the  Blood  happens  to 
efcape  out  and  run  through  the  Ligatures.  We  are  to  order 
the  i  atient  Brorh,  to  bleed  him  two  or  three  hours  after,  and 
confine  him  to  a  ftridb  Diet. 

Taking  ojjf  Wq  are  not  to  take  off  this  Dreffing  in  two  or  three  Days, 
the  Drej~  but  rather  fhy  longer  if  we  fear  an  Hdmfirrhage  at  the  Dref- 
fng.  nng  5  we  gently  take  off  the  Pledgets,  becaufe  the  Thread  of 
the  Ligature  may  happen  to  ftick  to  it;  We  may  then  difpence 
ws  Ji  the  ufe  or  the  bladder,  it  being  no  longer  neceffary  to  co- 
ver  the  Pledgets  with  Aftringent s,  but  in  their  ffead  we  are  to 
fubftirute  other  coverings,  confining  of  fomedigeftive  Remedy, 
m  order  to  bring  the  Wound  to  Suppuration.  If  the  Part  is 
gangren’d,  we  are  to  encourage  the  Digeftive,  and  by  the  ufe 
of  fpirituous  Remedies  vivifie  or  quicken  the  Wound,  and  clear 
Cmttnu-  away  the  Corruption;  we  then  continue  Dreffing  it  with  Mun- 
ance  of  the  dicatives,  Incarnatives  and  Deficcatives;  we  then  lay  no  Oint- 
JdreJJwg,  mept  on  the  ends  of  the  Bones,  but  only  Pledgets  moifien’d 
in  Spirit  of  Wine,  m  expectation  of  their  crumbling  off,  or 
Exfoliation.  And  when  that  is  over,  we  endeavour  to  cica- 
trife  the  Wound,  which  is  not  eafi'iydone,  becaufe  being  round 

the  Scar  muff  of  necefiry  grow  from  the  Circumference  to  the 
middle  Point  or  Center. 

The  Pams  Almoft  all  the  Patients  who  have  had  an  Arm  or  a  Leg  cut 
rvhicp  t  e  off,  complain  ot  feeling  a  pain  in  the  Part  which  they  have 
-gmmt  loft;  fomettmes  they  tell  us  'tis  their  great,  and  at  other  times 
Uds  m  the  their  \mh  Toe,  which  prevents  their  sleeping;  and  I  have  met 
Y  Mtmr  wlth  Patients  who  have  told  me,  that  thofe  forts  of  Pains 
Wcre  more  infupportable  than  thofe  of  the  Wounds. 

Some  Chirurgeons  blame  the  ufe  or  the  Hog  s  Bladder,  al- 
ledgmg  that  it  hinders  the  difeovering  when  the  Blood  efcapes 
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out  of  the  Veflels,  becaufe  it  retains  it  all:  Others  affert,  that 
we  ought  to  ufe  it  for  that  very  reafon,  becaufc  this  extrava- 
fated  and  detained  Blood  mixing  with  the  aftringent  Powders, 
forms  a  fort  of  Cement  which  flops  the  Veffels*  and  prevents 
the  Hemorrhage. 

Some  Authors  will  have  us,  after  the  Amputation,  to  run  a  ?he  ufe  of 
Needle  and  Thread  through  the  Skin  of  the  upper  Part  of  the  the  Hog  s 
Stump,  and  then  likewife  do  the  fame  to  the  under  Part,  in  Bladder 
order  to  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  Thread  together  j  that  we  dp  and  the 
the  fame  alfo  from  the  Right  to  the  Left  fide,  fo  that  thefe  Needle  con* 
Threads  crofiing  each  other  over  the  Wound,  may  draw  the  troverted . 
Skin  nearer  together,  and  prevent  the  Flefh  remaining  too  much 
uncovered  and  expofed.  But  this  Practice  is  not  approved  by- 
all  Chirurgeons,  becaufe  that  when  the  Operation  is  well  per¬ 
formed,  the  Skin,  the  Flefh,  and  Bones  are  all  equally  Cut,  fo 
that  'tis  putting  the  Patient  to  frefh  Pain  by  thefe  four  Stitches 
of  the  Needle;  and,  fay  they,  if  the  Skin  leaves  the  Flcfti  too 
naked,  a  proper  Bandage  may  remedy  that  Inconvenience. 

One  of  our  Predecefibrs  imagined  he  had  met  with  a  won-  Amputa- 
derful  Di/covery,  when  he  propofed  to  us  the  performing  the  tion  with  A 
Amputation  with  a  great  Knife  heated  red  hot ;  He  tells  us,  burning 
|  that  by  this  method  we  kill  two  Birds  with  one  Stone,  that  Knife. 

1  is,  that  we  make  the  Incifion,  and  cauterife  the  Veflels  at  the 
fame  time  ;  but  no  Pradticioner  has  yet  approved  or  follow’d 
kis  Method. 

Botnl  deferibes  another  way  of  cutting  off  a  Leg;  he  will  Amputa* 
have  us  fix  it  betwixt  two  Butchers  Chopping-Knives,  fatten'd  tion  with 
and  fet  in  two  wooden  Blocks;  on  the  edge  of  the  undermoft  Chopping - 
we  are  to  lay  the  Leg,  which  done,  he  will  have  us  let  the  Knives . 
other  Aide  along  a  Groove  and  fall  on  it,  aflirmingthat  thefe  two 
Chopping- Knives  feparate  the  Flefh  and  the  Bones  quicker  than 
the  Saw  :  He  adds,  that  feveral  Legs  have  been  thus  cut  off, 
and  the  Patients  well  cured  without  Puttering  in  the  Operation 
any  more  than  a  light  pain. 

I  don’t  introduce  thefe  various  Opinions  here,  to  excite  you 
to  reduce  them  to  practice,  but  only  to  inform  you  of  the 
different  Sedts  which  from  time  to  time  ftart  up  in  Chirurgery 
as  in  all  other  Profeffions  :  I  fhall  now  draw  towards  a  Con- 
clufion  of  this  Article,  which  I  fhall  end  with  a  recital  of  an 
Experiment  try’d  on  the  Amputation  of  a  Thigh  in  the  Inva* 
lides  twenty  Years  fince* 

One  J label,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  propofed  to 
the  King  and  Monfieur  Louvoy  a  ttypdek  Water,  which  he  P rc’  per  iment, 
tended  to  be  of  wonderful  and  infallible  efficacy  for  the  {top¬ 
ping  all  forts  of  Hemorrhages ,  and  that  no  wounded  Man  in 
his  Majefty’s  Armies  need  dye  of  thelofs  of  Blood,  if  this  Wa¬ 
ter  was  apply ’d.  He  defined  leave  to  try  fome  Experiments,  to 
convince  the  whole  World  of  the  Excellence  of  his  Remedy, 
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and  fo  persecuted  Monfieur  de  Louvcy,  that  he  obtained  his  con- 
lent  to  make  a  trial  on  a  Soldier  in  the  Invttlitles,  whofe  Thigh 
was  to  be  cut  off.  Monfieur  du  chefne,  firft  Phyfician  to  the 
Princes,  was  prefent,  with  feveral  other  Phy fician's  and  Cbirur- 
geons,  at  the  Amputation,  which  was  performed  by  the  Cbi- 
rurgeon  of  that  Hofpital.  The  Patient  was  delivered  to  Raiel, 
who  had  prepared  his  Apparatus  his  own  way;  he  applied  his 
Remedy  in  the  manner  he  had  propofed,  and  made  ufeoffuch 
Bandages  he  thought  neceflary  to  flop  the  Blood;  but  he  had 
Icarce  done  before  the  Blood  vifibly  pierc’d  through  all  the 
Band.  He  was  obliged  to  take  off  this  Apparatus,  in  order  to 
dap  on  another  Deeding;  he  doubled  the  Dole  of  the  Water, 
and  did  his  bell  to  (top  up  the  Part,  but  the  Blood  continually 
running  out,  the  Patient  died  under  his  Hands,  and  in  the  pre- 
ftnee  of  all  who  were  there.  A  Report  was  made  to  the 
King  and  Monfieur  Leuvoy  of  what  had  happen’d,  and  Raid 

was  forbidden  any  more  making  ufe  of  his  Water  on  fevere  Pe- 
naities. 

When  the  Chirurgeon  has  been  forced  to  cut  off  a  Leg  or  an 
rm  to  fave  the  Life  of  a  wounded  Patient,  though  he  be  per- 
fettly  cured,  he  is  yet  unable  to  go,  by  the  lofs  of  the  Part 
which  was  neceflary  to  the  performance  of  that  Function:  Tis 
not  then  enough  for  a  Chirurgon.  to  have  drawn  him  out  of  the 

Crave,  he  muff  by  his  Induftry  add  an  Organ  in  compofition 
and  uie  like  the  former. 

This  Operation  is  rank’d  under  the  fourth  and  laft:  Species  of 
Chirurgical  Operations,  which  we  call  Profihefis,  or  Frota/Ks 
&efore>  titew,  to  pit,  hinting  that  by  meansof 
this  Operation  we  fix  and  add  to  the  Body  anlnftrument  in  the 
place  of  iome  Part  which  it  has  loft  :  We  draw  two  Ad  van- 
rages  from  this  Addition,  the  firft  is  Ornamental,  as  when  we 
fix  m  an  artificial  Eye  or  Tooth;  the  fecond,  is  for  Neceffity- 
as  when  we  add  a  wooden  Arm  or  Leg;  and  >tis  particularly 

this  laft  Species  of  Profthefis  which  is  neceflary,  fnce  without  its 
help  the  Man  can’t  a£h 

Every  one  knows  how  a  wooden  Leg  ought  to  be  made  in 
oroer  to  go  with  it  ;  the  laft  Wars  have  reduced  feveral  Perfons 
to  a  neceffity  of  wearing  it :  I  (hall  only  hint  to  you,  that  it 
ought  to  be  proportion’d  to  the  fize  of  the  other  Le°,  that  its 

£f.Vs  f?  Mlow»  t0  comprehend  the  lower  part 
oj  t,ie  Thigh;  that  it  mull  have  Ribbans  or  Tapes  to  tve  and 
•ptm  it  to  the  Thigh;  that  it  mull  be  provided  with  a  fmali 
»  Gufhion  at  the  place  where  the  Knee  lies,  that  the  Part  may 

not  be  hurt  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  Wood,  which  is  not  to  be 

®TlHle*  but  ^rm  afhd  ftrong  for  the  fecurity  of  the,  Wearer. 

The  me  Jen  When  we  would  adjuft  its  Shape,  we  are  to  caufe  one  to  be 

Le/  *****  cut  by  a  Carver,  of  the  fame  Figure  with  the  other,  obfervine 
^ ie  ^u^nfions  exadfly ;  on  this  we  put  a  Shoos  and  Stocken  as 
oa  the  other,  and  if  it  reaches  up  to  the  Thigh,  the*Rnee  be- 


O f  the  Pro- 
ft  hefts. 
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ing  cut,  we  may  make  it  bend  when  we  lit,  by  taking  away 
one  Ring  or  F^rrel,  and  putting  it  in  again  when  we  would 
go.  An  Officer  of  the  Army  was  lo  habituated  to  his  wooden 
Leg,  that  he  mounted  on  Horfeback.  and  expoled  himfelf  to 
all  the  utmoft  Dangers  which  offer'd  :  He  received  a  Mufquet- 
Ihet  in  it,  which  broke  it,  and  cried  out  to  the  Enemy  that 
he  was  horridly  difappointed,  for  he  had  another  in  his  Fort- 
mantua. 

About  a  Year  fince  the  Reverend  Father  Sebajlian,  a  Car-  Of  an  art L 
melite-Friar,  and  one  of  the  Honorary  Academicians  of  the  Aca*  ficial  Arm a 
demy  of  Sciences,  prefented  an  artificial  Arm  made  of  Tin,  and 
fill’d  with  feveral  Springs,  by  means  of  which  he  promiled, 
that  being  fatten'd  to  the  Stump,  the  Patient  might  lead  aHorfe, 

Write,  and  perform  the  fame  Fun&ions  as  with  the  natural 
Hand :  He  allures  us,  that  the  foie  Motion  of  the  Stump  fet 
the  Springs  at  work,  and  would  make  the  Patient  move  the 
Pi#  and  Fingers  as  he  pleafed.  This  Machine  was  not  per¬ 
fected  when  'twas  prefented  to  the  Academy :  If  it  anfwers  his 
Promifes,  the  maim’d  Perfons  cannot  pay  him  a  fufficient  Tri? 
bate  of  Praifes.  4 
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F 1  g  u  r  e  XLVIII.  For  the  OPERATION 


Of  the  Ope-  Tj>  Y  the  word  Varix  we  underftsnd  a  Dilatation  of  the  Veins 
ration  for  -O  which,  requires  an  Operation  to  Cure  it?  which  we  call 
theV arix®  Kirfotomis f  which  is  derived  from  Kirfos,  which  fignifies  a 


t  Vat ix,  and.  temnein,  to  cut ;  and  is  the  making  of  an  Orifice  in 

the  Varices,  or  dilated  and  fwoWn  Veins.  \  \ 

Two  Caufes  Our  Authors  affign  two  Caufes  of  th eVarixj  the  one  Inter- 
of  this  In.  nal,  when  the  Blood  becomes  too  grofs,  |>y  the  acquisition  of  a 
dijpofiism.  too  denfe  confidence,  and  con (eq ucnrly  cannot  glide  in  the 
Veins,  but  flopping  in  forae  of  their  Branches  coagulates,  and 
thereby  hinders  the  Paflage  of  that  which  follows  it,  which 
continually  prefling  in  order  to  force  its  way,  dilates  the  Vein. 

The 
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The  other  an  External  Caufe,  is,  that  when  by  fome  Strain 
or  violent  Effort  the  Blood  has  extended  the  Membranes  of  a 
Vein,  and  forced  them  to  form  a  fmall  Purfe  which  allows 
them  fpace  and  liberty.  If  thefe  Indiipofitions  happen’d  as  fre¬ 
quently  to  Men  as  Women,  and  ’twas  not  obfervable  that  we 
only  find  them  on  the  Thighs  and  Legs  of  thoie  who  have  had 
Children,  we  fiiould  admit  thefe  two  Caufes.  But  the  Varices 
being  the  Effects  of  Pregnancy,  we  are  not  to  hunt  after  any 
other  Caufes,  befides  the  Tumour  produced  by  the  Matrix 
when  it  contains  a  Child,  whofe  ponderous  prefifure  on  the 
Iliac  Veins  hinders  the  Blood  which  reafcends  from  the  lower 
Parts  entring  the  Vena  Cava. 

The  Veins  of  the  Thighs  and  Legs  much  more  abound  with  Numerous  * 
Valves  than  thofe  of  other  Farts;  they  are  fb  many  Steps  which  Valvules*?/ 
ferve  to  help  the  afcenfion  of  the.  Blood,  and  facilitate  its  re-  the  Veins  of 
turn  to  its  Source.  When  the  courfeof  the  Blood  is  flopped  by  the  Thighs, 
the  tenfion  of  the  Matrix,  it  lies  heavy  on  thefe  Valvules ,  di¬ 
lates  them,  and  produces  fmall  Tumours  of  a  Violet  Colour, 
which  we  fee  rife  from  place  to  place,  along  the  lower  Extre¬ 
mities  which  we  call  the  Varix,  or  Varices. 

They  are  known  by  their  Colour,  which  is  a  brown  Violet,  Signs  of  the 
and  by  thrufling  a  Finger  on  the  Tumour:  When ’tis produced  Varix. 
from  Blood,  it  difappears  becaufe  'tis  driven  along  the  Veflel, 
but  returns  as  foon  as  our  Finger  is  taken  ofF.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  more  fweli’d  in  the  Evening  than  the  Morning,  becaufe 
the  Blood,  when  we  are  up,  finds  more  difficulty  to  reafeend 
in  a  diredt  Line  than  when  we  are  laid  down ;  that  Pofcure 
being  the  mod  eafie  one  for  that  Liquid  to  continue  its  Courfe. 

If  then  any  Patient,  by  a  too  wide  Dilatation  of  the  Blood,  be¬ 
gins  to  be  in  Pain,  or  the  Veflel  burfts  by  an  extream  Tenfion, 
vveareto  undertake  the  Cure, 

Chirurgery  prefects  us  with  three  ways  of  remedying  this  'Three  if  ays  ' 
Inconvenience.  The  firft  is,  by  the  Application  offuch  Afina-  °f  Curing 
gents  as  are  fufficient  to  contract  the  too  much  extended  Menv  it. 
branesof  the  Vein*  of  this  fort  are  the  fined  Meal,  BeanFlower, 
the  Powders  of  Bole-Armoniac ,  of  Sanguis  Draconis »  and  Terra 
Sigillata  incorporated  with  the  White  of  an  Egg,  and  fpread 
on  the  bit  of  Linnen  A,  which  is  to  roll  around  the  Leg,  and 
be  left  there  long  without  removal  5  or  elfe  the  Empajirnm  ad 
Hernia,  or  Rupture- Plaifier ,  which  is  a  firoog  Aftringent. 

The  Second  is  by  Bandage,  which  is  two  ways  performed  j  Two  Me* 
either  with  the  Roller  or  rolling  Band  B,  about  three  Fingers  thodsof  the 
breadth,  and  three  Ells  long,  which  we  begin  a t  the  Foot  by  fecend. 
a  Stirrup,  and  continue  by  fwathing  up  to  the  Knee,  having 
laid  on  a  large  Bolder  C,  moiiten’d  in  fome  fiyptic  Water  D, 
on  the  rifing  Swellings  of  the  Veins,  in  order  to  prds  the 
heavier  on  thofe  Places  than  any  others  :  The  other  way  is  the 
making  a  fortof  fine  Boot,  or  flrait  Stocking  E,  either  of  courfe 
Linaen  or  Dog’s-Skin,  which  reaches  from  the  Ankle  to  the 

£  e  a  Knee, 
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Knse»  is  cut  in  proportion  to  the  Shape  of  the  Leg,  and  pro* 
vided  with  Oilet-holes  F,  to  Lace  it  on  the  out-fide  of  the  Leg 
with  the  Lace  G :  This  Bandage  being  tight  laced,  is  worn 
under  the  Stockings  in  the  Day-time,  and  left  on  in  the  Night 
without  incommoding  the  Leg.  I  prefer  this  laft  way  to  the 
former,  becaufb  its  Compreffion  is  equal,  it  cannot  loofen  or 
flip,  and  that  we  are  not  obliged  to  take  it  off,  and  put  it  on 
oftner  than  we  pleafej  and  as  for  the  former,  tho*  never  fo 
well  fattened,  the  Circumvolutions  continually  flip  lip  and  down 
at  the  putting  on,  or  pulling  off  the  Shoes,  which  obliges  us 
frequently  to  roll  them  a-frefh.  The  third  way  is  by  Incifion, 
which  confifb  in  the  making  of  an  Orifice  on  the  Var'tx  to  e* 
vacuatc  it,  which  is  alfo  performed  two  ways. 

The  firff  of  which  is  that  of  opening  the  Varix  with  the 
Bleeding  Lancet  H,  making  the  Orifice  longways  in  the  Vein* 
fomewhat  larger  than  that  In  Bleeding,  in  order  to  evacuate 
all  the  Blood  contained  in  the  Tumour  j  and  if  any  of  it  beclot-n 
ted  to  get  it  out,  and  lay  A&ringents  on  the  parr,  or  the  final! 
Leaden  Plate  I,  to  bind  it  up  well,  and  leave  it  a  long  time  un¬ 
touch’d,  that  is  for  feme  Months,  if  the  Patient  is  no  longer 
incommoded  with  it. 

The  fecond  method  is  very  Ancient,  but  little  practis'd  ;  his 
to  mark  with  the  Ink  K,  the  Skin  on  the  Var'tx,  for  the 
length  of  three  Fingers  breadth,  and  then  by  Pinching  raife  it 
up,  to  hold  one  fide,  and  caufe  the  other  to  be  held  by  a  Ser¬ 
vant,  then  with  the  Incifion  Knife  L,  to  cut  the  Skin  at  the 
mark’d  place,  and  having  loofenhi  it  to  diffed  with  the  Pen¬ 
knife  M,  or  the  Tooth-pick  N,  the  varicous  Veflels  f  to  run 
under  them  the  Needle  O,  threaded  with  the  two  Threads  P  P, 
to  cut  the  Threads  near  the  Needle,  and  flip  the  one  above  the 
Var'tx »  and  the  other  below  it,  and  tie  them  a  large  Inch  di- 
flant  from  each  other,  in  order  to  leave  room  to  cut  the  Vein 
betwixt  the  two  Threads  with  the  Sciflars  or  to  leave  it 
whole  as  we  think  fit.  Wedrefs  this  Wound  like  others,  lay¬ 
ing  on  it  the  little  Pledget  R,  cover’d  with  a  defenfative 
for  the  firft  Day,  then  the  Plaifler  S,  the  Bolder  T,  and  rol¬ 
ling  it  up  with  the  Bandage  with  two  ends  V,  to  keep  it 
tight:  We  procure  its  Suppuration  by  a  Digcflive,  afterwards 
in  time  exped  the  falling  of  the  two  Threads,  and  cleanfe,  in¬ 
carnate  and  cicatrife  the  Wound. 

I  wonder  that  the  Ancients  did  not  order  the  application  of 
the  ad  util  Cautery  to  the  Veins,  as  is  pradis’d  to  Horfes,  but 
contented  themfelves  with  a  potential  one,  for  they  advife  us 
to  lay  a  great  Stone  on  the  Varix ,  that  when  the  Scar  is  fall'n 
off,  we  may  procure  the  Generation  of  found  Flefh  to  fill  up 
the  vacuity  in  the  Purfe  of  the  Varix,,  and  tell  us  it’s  a.  certain 
way  of  curing  it. 
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Of  all  thefe  Methods  the  beft  is  the  ftreight  Stocking  i  for 
if  we  fhould  very  much  rely  on  Aftringents,  and  would  make 
ufe  of  them,  they  would  prove  of  little  effe<ff,  if  not  fuftain  d 
by  Bandage ;  and  befides,  if  a  Leg  were  interfpers’d  with  fe- 
veral  Varices ,  a  good  well  made  Bandage  would  equally  prefs 
on,  and  take  them  all  in,  and  may  alone  Cure  it  without  any 
other  afiiftance. 

But  if  the  Varisc  is  flich  an  one  as  abfolutely  requires  open¬ 
ing,  I  advife  doing  it  the  plain  way  with  the  Lancet,  and  not 
by  that  cruel  and  painful  Operation  taught  and  pra£tis  d  by  the 
Ancients.  The  Ample  Incifion  preferves  the  ufe  of  the  Vein, 
which  may,  when  the  Orifice  is  once  healed  up,  again  afford  to 
the  Blood  its  ordinary  Road ;  but  by  the  old  way,  the  Liga¬ 
tures  cutting  the  Vein,  the  Blood  is  deprived  of  that  Channel, 
tho*  that  Liquor  has  occafion  for  all  its  ways  to  return  to  its 
jfource,  and  the  confequences  of  retrenching  any  of  them  can¬ 
not  but  be  fatal. 

Figure  XLIX.  For  the  BLEEDING  eftht 

FOOT. 


I  Have  been  endeavouring  to  inftru£t  you  in  whatever  re-  Bleeding  ef 
lates  to  Bleeding  in  general.  I  have  fhew’d  you  how  to  the  Foot 
perform  that  of  the  Arm*  and  if  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  different 
that  of  the  Foot,  which  I  have  defend  to  this  Day,  ’twas  for  from  that 
two  Reafons,  one  of  which  is  that  his  perform’d  on  a  part  of  the 
which  is  deftin’d  for  the  Subjedf  of  this  Day’s  Operations  i  an &Arm* 
the  other,  becaufe  *tis  accompanied  with  very  different  Circum- 
ftances  from  that  of  the  Arm,  which  required  a  feparate  Ar¬ 
ticle. 
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The  firft  particular!  in  which  this  fort  of  Mefotemy  differs 
from  the  other,  is  the  time  of  performing  it,-  that  of  the  Arm 
is  to  be  done  in  the  Morning,  and  that  on  the  Foot  in  the  E- 
vening.;  the  firft  requires  Reft,  and  the  other  A&ion  before  ’tis 
perform’d.  This  muft  be  underftood  when  the  time  is  in  our 
choice,  for  in  a  prefling  neceflity  both  of  them  are  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  any  Hour  of  the  Day.  *Tis  not  without  reafon,  that 
the  Morning  is  chofen  to  bleed  in  the  Arm,  it  being  really  the 
heft  time,  becaufe  the  Blood  having  freely  circulated  whilft  the 
Patient  refxed  in  his  Bed,  the  Veins  rife  the  better,  and  the 
-  Blood  flies  out  the  brisker  when  the  Van  is  open’d.  ’Tis  al- 
fo  more  proper  to  bleed  in  the  Bed  than  up,  becaufe  the 
warmth  of  the  Bed  contributes  more  to  the  performance  of 
that  Operation,  than  cooling  after  being  rifen  5  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  Bleeding  of  the  Feet,  the  Patient  is  to  walk  firft,  that 
the  Blood  defending  into  that  part,  may  rstife  and  difeover  the 
Veins,  and  may  i flue  out  more- plentifully,  than  it  would  if 
the  part  had  dcco  refted.  Daily  Experience  proves  what  I  fay, 
and  every  Body  when  he  pulls  off  his  Shoes  at  Night  finds 
the  Veins' of  his  Foot  more  rifen  than  they  were  in  the  Morning 
when  he  rofe. 

1  hefe  Bleedings  alio  differ  in  the  manner  of  their  perfor¬ 
mance,  we  bleed  the  Foot  in  warm  Water,  but  don’t  treat  the 
Arm  fo  i  this  is  done  to  raife  the  Veins,  which  .being  farther 
from  the  Heart,  are  lefs  than  tho fe  of  the  Arm;  ’Tis  the  fame 
with  branches  of  Trees  which  are  thickeft  neareft  the  Trunk 
or  tne  Free,  and  diminsfh  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from 
ir,  wherefore  we  make  ufe  of  hot  Water  to  the  Foot,  to  fup- 
ply  the  fmallnefs  and  diftance  of  the  Veins. 

As  footi  as  we  are  entred  the  Patient’s  Chamber,  we  are  to 
order  fame  Water  to  be  heat,  it  it  be  not  provided  before  we 
come .  Whilft  that  is  doing,  we  are  to  prepare  another  Veflel 
to  perform  the  Operation,  in  which  we  fpread  a  Napkin  for 
ncatoefs  lake,  that  tne  Feet  may  not  touch  the  bottom,  which 
is  commonly  of  Wood  or  Copper,  as  a  Tub  or  Kettle  5  and  for 
the  greater  neatnefs  we  are  to  lay  another  Napkin  on  the  Vef- 
to  ftrain  the  Water  thro"  if,  to  clear  it  from  any  fowlnefs 
wlii co.  may  nave  fallen  into  it  whilft  heating.  We  are  not  to 
perform  the  Bleeding  in  the  fame  Kettle  in  which  the  "Water 
was  heatec,^  becaufe  that  having  been  on  the  Fire  it  would 
bujn^the  Patients  Feet  or  Legs,  The  moft  convenient Vefleis 
aje  the  Earthen  Pots  A,  which  the  Ladies  ufe  to  wafh  their 
bees. ,  befides  that  they  are  very  clean,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  need  or  fpreading  a  Napkin  at  the  bottom,  they  are  al fo  fo 
deep  as  to  wet  the  Legs  to  the  Knee, 

4.  Tlie  Water  being  pour’d  in  before  the  approach-' of  the  Pa« 
bent,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  examine  whether  it  be  of  a  pro¬ 
per  warmth  i  obferving  withal,  that  ’tis  to  be  a  little  hotter 
than  it  ought,  becaufe  it  fometimes  has  time  to  cool  before  the 

Patient 
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Patient  has  put  his  Feet  into  it,  and  with  a  little  cold  Water 
he  can  cool  it  to  what  degree  he  pleafes.  Though  one  Foot 
is  only  to  be  bled,  yet  the  Patient  is  to  be  obliged  to  put  both 
into  the  Water,  for  three  Reafons;  the  firff  is,  that  ’tis  more 
convenient  to  him  to  have  them  both  in,  than  one  only;  the 
fecond  is,  that  the  Blood  runs  more  freely  towards  the  lower 
Parts  when  they  are  both  warm’d,  than  when  only  one  is;  and 
the  third  is,  that  if  the  Chirurgeon  finds  one  of  them  too  dif¬ 
ficult  to  he  bled,  the  other  is  at  hand,  and  he  is  at  Liberty  to 
chufe  the  eafiefh  without  being  obliged  to  put  the  other  into 
the  Water,  and  flay  ’till  ’tis  warm’d. 

’Tis  a  Miftake  to  believe  that  we  ought  rather  to  bleed  one 
Foot  than  the  other  in  fome  Difterppers.  The  great  Artery 
which  receives  the  Bleed  from  the  Heart  to  diipafch  it  through 
the  whole  Machine,  divides  it  felf  above  the  Qs-facrum  into 
two  large  Branches  which  go  into  the  Thighs,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Legs ,  to  that  the  Blood  of  both  of  them  coming  from 
the  fame  Source,  ’tis  indifferent  which  foot  we  take.  For 
which  reafon,  when  the  Patient  asks  the  Phyfician  who  pre- 
feribes  the  bleeding,  on  which  Foot  it  is  to  be  performed,  he 
ought  to  anfwer  that  which  the  Chirurgeon  pleafes,  becaufe 
if  the  Foot  which  he  preferibes  prove  fb  difficult  that  ’tis 
impoffible  to  bleed  it,  he  will  not  confent  to  the  Chirurgeon’s  ta¬ 
king  the  other ;  or  if  he  yields  to  the  Chirurgeon’s  Reafons, 

’tis  with  Difficulty  ;  and  if  there  do  not  refult  from  that 
bleeding  the  good  Effcdls  which  he  propofed,  he  aferibes 
the  Gaufe  to  this  Alteration  ;  and  iometimes  being  obliged 
to  perform  it  on  r he  preferibed  Foot,  ' it  does  not  prove  fo  well, 
nor  fo  plentiful,  becaufe  the  Veins  are  there  too  fra  all;  where¬ 
as  if  the  Chirurgeon  had  been  left  to  his  Liberty  to  have  per¬ 
formed  it  on  the  other  Foot,  the  Veins  were  there  perhaps  lar¬ 
ger,  and  he  had  fucGeeded  to  the  Patient’s  Wifh, 

The  Patient’s  Feet  being  in  the  Water,  we  are  to  leave  them  precmt'ton 
there  for  fome  time  to  warm  them,  and  in  the  Meantime  give 
order  for  the  heating  of  more  "Water  in  a  Pot  or  Skillet,  that 
we  may  always  be  provided  with  hot  Water,  in  cafe  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  too  long  employed  in  quefr  of  the  Vein,  or  to  re¬ 
heat  it,  when  the  too  render  Patient  will  not  at  firft  going  in¬ 
to  it  bear  it  hot  enough  to  raife  the  Vein.  The  Chirurgeon 
is  to  call  for  a  Chair  to  feat  feimfelf  diredtly  oppofite  to  the 
Patient,  lay  a  Towel  folded  feveral  times  double  on  his  Knee, 
and  rub  down  his  Legs  to  facilitate  the  Defceiit  of  the  Blood 
towards  the  Foot. 

When  the  Chirurgeon  believes  the  Veins  fufficiently  rifen, 
he  takes  out  ot  the  Water  the  Foot  which  he  defigns  to  bleed, 
and  having  laid  it  on  his  left  Knee  if  the  right  Foot,  and  on 
his  right  Knee  if  the  left  Foot,  he  wipes  it  with  his  Towel, 
and  then  puts  on  the  Ligature  B,  two  Fingers  breadth  above 
the  Ankles,  drawing  it  but  moderately  tight ;  he  makes  two 
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Circumvolutions  as  in  the  Arm,  and  ties  it  in  a  flip  Knot  to¬ 
wards  the  outward  Ankle;  then  having  felt  whether  the  Veins 
anflwer,  he  returns  the  Foot  into  the  Water,  where  lie  lets  it 
remain  for  florae  time. 

Of  the  Li-  in  demooftrating  the  bleeding  in  the  Arm.  I  hinted  that  the 
future.  Ligature  fhouM  be  of  woollen  Cloth ;  but  for  that  of  the  Foot, 
it  muft  be  of  Soarlet  Tape  or  Ribban,  becaufle  the  Cloth  being 
wetted,  would  flacken,  which  the  other  will  not ;  and  a  Cloth 
Ligature  when  we  are  forced  to  draw  it  hard  certainly  breaks, 
which  proves  very  troublefome,  and  retards  the  bleeding,  whilft 
the  Chirurgeon  is  forced  to  hunt  for  another  Ligature:  Whilft 
the  Foot  k  in  the  Water  this  fleoond  time,  the  Veins  begin  to 
fwell,  and  in  the  Interim  the  Chirurgeon  takes  out  of  his  Cafe 
the  Lancet  C,  which  he  opens  and  puts  in  his  Mouth,  as  in 
bleeding  of  the  Arm. 

Choke  of  He  then  takes  up  the  Foot  again,  replaces  it  on  his  Knee, 
fb«  Vein .  and  draws  the  Ligament  harder  to  keep  the  Skin  and  the  Vein 
in  the  greater  Subjection:  And  having  obflerved  the  flame  Pre¬ 
cautions  with  regard  to  the  Light  which  areelfewhere  hinted, 
he  fixes  it  to  his  Point  of  Sight,  either  within  or  without  the 
Foot,  as  he  finds  1110ft  convenient ;  after  having  examined  the 
Veins,  he  pitches  on  that  which  is  the  moft  apparent  and 
higheft  riflen,  which  is  generally  that  call’d  the  Sapbema,  he 
opens  it  either  above  or  below  the  Ankle,  without  ftrikiqg 
in  too  deep,  for  fear  of  pricking  the  Periofteum,  which  is  not 
far  off, 

Signs  of  the  _  The  Vein  being  opened,  he  caufes  the  Foot  tq  be  returned 
quantity  of  into  the  Water.  If  he  thinks  the  Ligature  too  tight,  he  flac~ 
Blood,  herjs  ft  a  little;  but  if  the  Blood  file  out  in  an  arched  manner, 
he  does  not  touch  it,  becaufle  that  is  a  Proof  that  *ti$  not  too 
liard :  He  fluffers  the  quantity  of  Blood  prefcribed  to  run  out, 
judging  of  it  by  the  tkne  it  takes  up,  by  the  Colour  of  the 
Water  being  more  or  left  red,  and  by  the  Tin&ure  which  the 
Corner  of  a  Napkin  dipt  in  that  Water  receives.  About  the 
end  of  the  bleeding,  we  fee  fwioi  on  the  Water  flmall  white 
Bubbles,  which  are  the  Fibres  of  the  Blood,  from  whence  the 
red  L:quor  is  fleparated  by  the  Water,  which  forming  viflcous 
Globules  like  Bubbles,-  fwim  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and 
flick  to  the  Legs  :  When  we  flee  ihefle  appear,  ’tis  a  certain 
fign  that  we  have  taken  a  flufificrent  quantity  of  Blood,  and 
that  mere  is  at  leal!  three  Porreogers  full.  'We  are  then  to 
loofen  the  Ligature  whilft  the  Foot  remains  yet  in  the  Water, 

»  where  we  keep  it  feme  Moments  to  allow  the  Vein  time  to 

empty  it  fell.  ■  '  :  ‘  ‘  ’ 

ConduB  The  Toot  then  drawn  out  of  the  Water  and  wip’d,  we  lay 
after  it*  on  the  Orifice  a  flmall  flquare  Bolder  E,  flomewhat  thick,  and 
with  tlic  Band  F,  a  little  longer  than  that  for  the  Arm,  we 
frame  the  Bandage,  which  we  call  the  Stirrup,  from  its  being 
of  that  Shape,  and  the  flame  which  is  represented  in  the  fe- 
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venth  Plate  of  the  firfl  Demonftration  marked  G.  We  then 
dry  the  other  Foot*  and  return  it  into  the  Bed  of  the  Patient> 
to  whom  we  give  a  Glafs  of  Water  A  immediately  after  the 

bleeding. 

We  are  to  keep  the  Blood,  that  the  Phyfician,  when  he  makes 
his  Vifit,  may  judge  of  its  Quality*  and  the  Quantity  drawn. 

When  the  Patients  have  a  Sympathetical  Faith,  we  may  throw 
a  Cup  of  cold  Water  H  into  their  Blood  j  if  by  this  Rule  the 
Blood  which  remains  in  the  Veins  may  be  heated,  by  mingling 
that  which  is  come  out  of  them  with  hot  Water}  by  the  fame 
reafon  ’twill  alfo  be  cooled  by  pouring  cold  Water  into  it  -  ’Tis 
cafie  to  gratifie  them  on  this  Head,  and  cheaply  cure  their  Ima¬ 
gination}  then  with  the  Napkin  we  dry  the  Lancet,  and  re¬ 
tire. 

I  {hall  conclude  this  Article  of  bleeding  of  the  Foot,  by  ad¬ 
vertising  the  young  Chirurgeon,  that  he  don’t  perform  this  G- 
peration  on  Maidens  and  Women,  without  the  Advice  of  the 
Phyfician.  Some  of  them  feign  a  Suppreffion  of  their  Cour¬ 
ses,  or  fome  other  Difeafe,  and  fend  for  a  Chirurgeon  to 
bleed  them  in  the  Foot  with  defign  to  procure  Abortion  :  But 
the  Chirurgeon  muft  not  be  caught  in  this  Trap,  and  by  too 
much  Credulity  comply  with  their  Defires.*  Several  Chirurge- 
ons  have  fallen  into  great  Troubles  on  this  Account,  the  World 
being  refolved  to  have  them  guilty  (though  innocent)  of  the 
Crime  of  fome  Wenches  which  mifearried  after  thefe  forts  of 
Bleedings ;  wherefore  in  this  fufpicious  Cafe,  he  ought  never 
to  perform  this  Operation  without  being  backed  by  the  Pre^ 
feription  of  a  Phyfician. 
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Figure  L.  For  DISTORTED  FEET, 


Latin 

'Names. 

Caufes 
of  tbtfe 


Tor  dijt&rt-  TYJ*E- fee  feme  Perfens  whofe  Feet  are  wrong  turn'd-  and 
eaandde-  VV  cfiftorted,  which  Misfortune  does  not  only  occihon  a 
formedFeet  Deformity,  but  very  much  incommodes  the  Patients  in  walk¬ 
ing,  Of  tilde,  some  have  their-  Feet  turned  outwards,  and 
aie  called  in  Latin  Valgi  $  others  inwards,  and  are  termed 
ri,  and  both  are  vulgarly  called  Stump -footed, 

Tliefe  forts  of  Contorfions  on  the  Feet  proceed  from  three 
Caufes,  eittter  from  the  Birth,  when  a  Child  comes  into  the 
Dtftortions.  World  with  irnfhapen  Feet,  or  by  Accident,  as  by  a  Luxation, 
a  Blow,  or  the  Settlement  ©r  Humours,  which  have  form’d  an 
■Ancrtyiofesi  or  a  connected  Habit,  as  when  a  Child  Is  accu- 
Homed  to  turn  its  Feet  inward.  When  thefe  ill  Difpofitions 
come  by  Birth,  they  are  difficult  to  cure  $  hut  when  they  are 
caufed  by  any  ill  Habit  which  the  Child  may  have  contracted., 
Remedies  we  may  remedy  them,  -  by  placing  a  little  bit  of  Pafte- board 
whenmtti-A,  to  incline  the  Foot  to  return 'to  its  natural  Shapp  ;  this 

rat  «*•  rail—-  j  .1  r  11  «  i  ~  ,  ••  v  -  - 


is  to  be  fattened  with  the  fmall  Band  B,  drawn  a  little  tight  % 
aod  by -the  Care  which  the  Nude  is  to  take  when  fhe  d  relies 
the  Child,  to  place  its  Feet  in  a  proper  Poflure,  and  to  fix 
them  fo  by  Bands  which  fhe  Is  to  draw  tighter  at  the  Feet 
than  any  other  part ;  Whereas  when  the  Infant  is  ill  Mped 
from  its  hrfl  Formation,  (as  it  happened  to  one  of  my  Rela¬ 
tions,  whofe  Mother,  when  with  Child  of  him,  look’d  very 
earndBy  at  a  Beggar,  whofe  Foot  was  turn’d  inwards,  whence 
he  was  born  with  a  Foot  like  that  of  the  Begga rj  we  In  vain 
tried  ail  ways  without  being  able  to  correct  the  Deformity  $ 
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and  at  prefcat,  ray  Relation  which  I  juft  now  mentioned,  at 
the  Age  of  thirty,  has  his  Foot  continued  in  the  fame  Shape 
as  he  brought  it  into  the  World. 

When  a  Foot  has  loft  its  natural  Figtire  by  fome  Accident,  Or  acci-  j 
as  a  Luxation,  a  Wound  by  Fire,  which  may  have  bruifed  the  dental. 
Bone,  or  an  Anchylofis  occafioned  by  a  dried  vifcous  Humour, 
which  deprives  the  Bones  which  compofe  it  of  their  ordinary 
Motion,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  examine  the  Diforder  which  he 
finds  in  the  Part,  and  to  make  ufe  of  proper  Remedies  tomol- 
lifie  the  Ligaments  and  Scars  caufed  by  that  irregular  Forma¬ 
tion;  of  this  fort  are  frequent  Fomentations  of  Tripe-Broth, 
oleaginous  Fri&ions  and  Cataplafmes,  made  with  emollient  and 
mucilaginous  Herbs  and  Roots,  as  Marfti- mallows,  Fenugreek, 

Linfeed  boil’d  in  new  Beer,  or  Oil  of  Lillies.  During  the  ufe 
of  thefe  Remedies,  we  daily,  by  a  gentle  Violence,  attempt  to 
move  and  turn  the  Foot,  and  apply  ftrong  Pafteboards,  wood¬ 
en  Splinters,  or  thin  Iron  Plates,  which  we  fatten  with  a  Band, 
in  order  to  hold  the  Foot  in  that  Pofture  to  which  we  defign 
to  bring  it. 

If  by  thefe  we  fear  we  can’t  attain  our  End,  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  Machines  or  Engines,  which  are  Leather  or  Iron 
Boots  C,  which  we  ca ufe  to  be  proportion’d  to  the  Difpofiti- 
on  of  the  Foot  which  we  wou’d  reduce;  but  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pening,  tear  in  thefe  Boots  made  all  in  one  piece  we  cannot 
without  Difficulry  get:  the  deformed  Foot  into  them;  or  when 
it  is  there,  *tis  neither  equally  nor  fufficiendy  comprefted  to 
reftore  the  Part  to  its  former  Shape  ;  for  which  reafon  we  are 
then  to  make  them  asmfift  of  two  pieces  DD,  like  thofe  Cafes 
made  for  fmall  portable  pieces  of  Plate,  of  unequal  bulk  in 
their  Extent,  to  which  thefe  Cafes  are  proportion’d,  being  di¬ 
vided,  or  opening  longways,  and  fhutting  with  fmall  Hooks: 

We  fix  the  Foot  then  in  one  of  thefe  Parts,  and  then  clapping  Effect  of 
oa  the  offier  Part,  and  fattening  it  with  the  Hooks,  the  Foot  is  the  Clay  af 
io  clofe  cafed  up,  that  in  Proccfs  of  Time  ’tis  forced  into  its  the  certain 
natural  Figure-  In  fhort,  if  the  Callofides  and  Contractions  Waters. 
of  the  Ligaments  don’t  yield  t©  thefe  Remedies  and  Engines, 
we  are  to  fend  the  Patients  to  Bourbon  or  Bstrrege,  where  the 
Clay  of  thofe  Waters  are  endued  with  a  Balfamic  Vertue,  which 
may  reftore  Motion  to  thofe  Parrs,  of  which  we  have  fees 
good  Effects  on  ieveral  Officers  of  the  Army,  who  after  great 
Wounds  in  the  Joints,  have  been  reftored,  or  at  leaft  relieved 
by  them  when  they  have  not  been  perfe&ly  cured. 

It  frequently  happens  that  we  fee  Children  whofe  joints  of  big 
are  bigger  than  they  ought  to  be,  ’tis  at  the  ends  of  the  Bones  Joints. 
where  thefe  Articulations  grow,  which  being  more  porous 
than  the  reft  of  the  Bone,  and  the  Porofities  being  full  of  me¬ 
dullary  Juice,  are  not  fo  foon  dried  in  fome  as  others,  either 
by  reafonof  Imbecility,  or  the  Weaknefs  of  the  natural  Heat: 

Which  occafions  thefe  Joints  to  remain  grofs  and  large,  ’till  the 
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natural  Heat  takes  hold  of  them,  offices  the  Parts,  and  giVes 
them  their  due  degree  of  Hardnefs:  The  Nature  of  thefe  Bones 
is  very  like  thofe  in  a  Knuckle  of  Veal,  which  we  find  full  of 
a  marrowy  Juice,  and  fo  tender  and  porous  that  they  eafily 
yield  to  the  Teeth,  wherefore  we  are  not  to  be  furprized,  if 
thofe  of  fome  Children  who  are  fo  tender,  are  longer  acqui¬ 
ring  their  natural  Solidity. 

We  alfo  find  fome  Children  whofe  Thigh  and  Leg  Bones 
bend  and  grow  like  a  Bow:  When  this  happens,  ’tis  the  Fault 
of  the  Mothers  or  Nurfes,  who  out  of  an  earneft  Defire  to 
fee  them  go  early,  oblige  thofe  Parts  to  fuftain  the  Mafs  of  the 
Body,  thereby  charging  it  with  a  weight  too  heavy  for  it  to 
bear,  which  conftrains  the  Leg  and  Thigh-bones  to  bend  un¬ 
der  the  Burthen,  and  yield  by  little  and  little,  when  they  ob- 
ftinately  perfift  in  making  ’em  to  go  before  they  are  ftrong  e- 
moughs  and  ’tis  obfervable,  that  thefe  poor  Children  endea¬ 
vour  to  reft  their  Knees  one  againft  the  other  to  fupport  them- 
felves,  which  diftorts  their  Legs  for  their  whole  Life. 

When  the  Joints  of  a  Child  are  knotted,  to  ufe  the  vulgar 
Expreftion,  and  when  we  perceive  the  bending  of  the  Knee, 
we  are  not  to  apply  to  any  Operation,  but  keep  the  Child  ly¬ 
ing  or  fitting  in  a  Chair,  and  not  put  it  to  go;  but  ftay  ’till  the 
Joints  have  aftumed  their  natural  State,  and  thefe  Bones  come 
fO  a  perfect  Oftification,  both  which  are  the  Work  of  Time, 
tffifted  by  the  natural  Heat.  Wherefore  we  ought  not  impa¬ 
tiently  to  defire  a  Child's  going  before  the  Bones  are  perfe&ed, 
and  have  acquired  Strength  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
Body;  for  we  mult  not  defire  more  of  them  than  they  are  able 
to  perform. 

A  Diftortion  is  an  Effort  or  Strain  in  the  Joint  of  the  Foot, 
by  a  violent  and  painful  Extension  of  the  Ligaments  which  fa¬ 
llen  it  to  the  Bone  of  the  Leg. 

Diftortions  are  of  two  forts,  one  is  when  the  Ligaments  of 
the  outward  Ankle  have  fuffer’d  ;  and  the  other,  when  thofe 
of  the  inward  one  are  hurt  :  The  firft  is,  when  the  Foot  is 
turn'd  inwards;  and  the  fecond,  when  it  is  turned  outwards; 
this  rarely  happens,  but  the  other  is  very  frequent. 

The  one  and  the  other  are  cccafioned  by  falfe  Steps  made 
in  walking,  running,  or  leaping,  and  when  the  Patient’s  Foot 
comes  to  the  Ground,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  a  plain  even 
Ground,  it  yields  and  bends  that  way  which  the  Floor  or 
Ground  inclines  it,  as  it  happened  at  Bourdsmx  to  an  Officer 
of  the  King’s  hundred  Swifs-Guards,  who  jumping  from  a 
Boat  to  the  Shear,  met  with  an  uneven  Pavement,  which  gave 
him  one  of  the  moft  violent  Strains  or  Diftortions  which  lever 
faw :  The  weight  of  his  Body  (one  of  the  heavieft)  contri¬ 
buted  to  augment  it,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  an  Extra- 
vafiation  of  Blood  throughout  the  whole  Foot  and  Leg,  which 
obliged  me  to  bleed  him  five  times ;  and  I  was  my  felf  appre- 
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henfive  of  a  Mortification,  by  reafon  of  the  whole  Leg's  be¬ 
ing  To  furchargcd  with  cxtravatcd  Blood  and  Humours :  He 
was  forced  to  Hay  at  Bour'dtaux,  and  did  not  corne  up  to  us 
before  we  reach’d  Tolouze. 

Some  Pra^licionersbegia  their  Apparatus*  with  clapping  the 
Foot  into  a  Pail  of  very  cold  Spring  Water,  pretending  that 
there  are  no  Repercuflives  (Longer  than  this*  and  that  the 
Coldnefs  of  the  Water  contracts  the  too  much  extended  Liga¬ 
ments,  and  prevents  any  Flux  of  Humours  falling  on  the  Part: 

Others,  as  an  infallible  Remedy,  advijfe  us  to  take  a  pickled 
Herring,  beat  it  in  a  Mortar,  and  lay  it  on  the  Strain  in  form 
of  a  Cataplafme.  But  for  my  part  I  make  ufe  of  a  little  De- 
fenfative  made  with  the  Whites  of  Eggs,  Oibrcfat,  and  pow¬ 
der’d  Allom,  which  I  fpread  on  the  bit  of  Linnen  E,  for  the 
two  fird  Days,  covering  it  with  the  Bolder  F,  and  the  Ban¬ 
dage  G»  drawn  a  little  tight. 

On  the  third  Day  I  prepare  an  Aromatic  and  Adringent 
Wine,  with  thick  Wine,  Roles,  Wormwood,  Rofemary.l  om- 
granate  Rinds,  Tails,  Allom  and  common  Salt.  With  this 
Wine  very  hot  I  foment  the  Foot,  and  lay  on  it  a  Bolder  dipt 
in  the  fame,  and  over  that  a  Bandage,  which  I  draw  tighter 
than  the  former. 

The  Application  of  the  Bolder  and  Bandage  contribute  a* 
much  to  the  Cure  of  the  Strain,  as  the  Remedies,  where  fora 
it  ought  to  be  methodically  applied.  The  Bolder  is  to  be  four 
double,  about  four  Fingers  breadth  broad,  and  about  half  an 
Ell  long;  we  are  to  fix  its  middle  on  the  Sole  of  the  Foot,  the 
two  Ends  coming  to  crofs  on  the  Indep  j  and  each  of  them 
ending  with  a  Circumvolution  which  take#  in  the  Ankles.  The  Mtnmrcf 
Band  is  to  be  of  the  breadth  of  two  Fingers,  and  two  Ells  Applies 
long;  we  place  thefird  end  oppodte  to  the  Strain,  that  having 
paded  under  the  Feet,  we  may  mount  it  up  again,  and  keep 
it  ins  drait  Pofture;  we  continue  thefe  Circumvolutions  which 
all  crofs  the  Indep,  and  end  by  a  circular  one  above  the  An¬ 
kles  i  and  if  neat  performed,  it  is  to  reprefent  a  Spica  on  th« 

Foot. 

When  we  have  made  ufe  of  this  Wine  for  ten  or  twelve 
Days,  we  lay  on  the  adringent  Scar-cloth  H»  extended  on  a 
bit  of  Leather,  and  over  that  fix  on  the  plain  Band  I,  (barter 
and  narrower  than  the  fird,  with  which  we  make  the  fame 
Circumvolutions,  and  whofe  lad  end  we  fowe,  in  order  to 
leave  it  on  ’till  the  Patient  finds  his  Foot  has  no  further  occa- 
lion  for  a  Band. 

Which  time  does  not  always  conic  fo  (bon  as  we  wifh,  for 
when  a  Strain  has  been  great,  we  fometinics  feci  it  whole 
Years ;  and  though  we  tread  never  lb  little  on  an  inclining 
Ground,  we  find  our  Foot  difpofed  to  yield  that  way  which  it 
has  before  been  turned,  wherefore  we  are  carefully  to  look 
where  we  let  our  Foot#  ’till  it  has  recovered  its  former 
Strength.  Fiousa 
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Figure  LI.  Fer  CALLOSITIES  and 

CORNS. 


Vicious  Ex-'T”11  H  E  great  Tee  Nail  fometimes  grows  fo  far  over  the  i ides 
crefcencus  JL  of  the  Toe,  that  it  esters  the  Flefh,  and  pricking  it  caufes 
@f  the  Nails,  continual  Pain,  whence  the  Patient  cannot  without  difficulty 
of  the  great  go  ;  To  this  pierced  Flefh  grows  an  Excrefcence  which  re- 
Toe.  afeends  to  the  body  of  the  Nail  Some  Perfons  have  the  con- 
ftancy  to  bear  the  confirming  this  fiiperfluous  Flefh  with  cal* 
cin’d  Allom  pulveriz’d,  and  laying  ©n  deficcarive  Plaifters,  and 
endeavouring  to  cicatrize  it  :  But  all  this  is  Labour  in  vain,  as 
long  as  the  points  of  the  Nail  continue  there,  and  we  can  never 
cure  it  without  the  removal  of  thole  Bodies,  now-  become  ex¬ 
otic  by  their  bulk  when  they  exceed  that  preferibed  by  Nature, 
and  by  their  extream  painful  prdlure  of  thofe  Parts. 

One  of  its  This  Indifpoiition  is  occafion’d  by  a  too  ft) if  lining  of  the 
Caufes.  upper  Leather  ©f  the  Shooe,  which  preffing  the  great  Toe  a- 
gainfl  the  Solfp  forces  one  or  both  fides  of  the  Nail  into  the 
Flefh;  from  which  continual  prefTure  it  penetrates  into  it,  grows 
and  produces  this  Indifpoiition,  which  to  the  Eyes  of  Perfons 
unconcerned  fee  ms  very  light,  and  yet  proves  infupportabk  to 
thofe  afflidted  with  it :  To  avoid  this  Evil,  we  are  to  wear 
Shooes  whole  Toe-linings  are  foft  and  rais’d,  which  is  a  Rule 
•  more  particularly  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  whofe  great  Toe¬ 
nails  are  hard  and  thick,  that  they  may  not  be  preffed  tooclofe; 
*Tis  obferved  that  bare  footed  Friars  are  not  addicted  to  this 
Diffemper,  the  Nail  of  their  great  Toe  not  being  Araitofd  by 
a  Shoos,  but  being  left  at  liberty  to  grow  out  as  far  as  it  can 
fhOQta 
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,  ^Chirurgical  Remedies  can  cure  this  Indifpofition  without  Operative 
tae  Operation,  no  other  way  being  left  beiides  cutting  out  all  fir  it . 
t  at  part^of  ysTa||  wf)jc{1  has  infinuated  it  felf  into  the 
ein.  We  begin  then  with  bathing  the  Foot  in  hot  Water  for 
iORle  in  order  in  feme  degree  to  Foften  the  Nail  which 
wejLdign  to  cut:  The  Patient  being  then  placed  on  a  higher 
than  that  on  which  the  Chirurgeon  fits  oppoiite  againft 
nm  with  a  Napkin  on  his  Knee,*  he  caufes  the  Patient  to  lay 
yLy  uPoa,  *ts  ai3(f  with  the  fhiall  Incilion-knife  A,  fhap’d 
1  p a,  ken-knife,  he  long- ways  cuts  off  the  part  of  the  Nail 
w  ich  he  thinks  is  to  be  taken  off;  when  he  has  feparated  it 
torn  the  body  of  the  Nail  with  the  Pincers  B,  he  lays  hold  on 
it  and  gently  draws  it,  for  fear  of  putting  the  Patient  to  too 
much  Pain,  by  a  violent  pulling ,  if  it  hill  hicks  too  clofe,  we 
are  gently  r°  Separate  it  before  we  draw  it  out. 

,  1  e  'S'5I’ffirs  c  feem  to  me  to  be  more  proper  in  this  cafe  than  S cigars. 
p1'".  -nalion- knife;  and  I  have  cut  fevers!,  clapping  one  of  the  better  than 
om;.s  under,  and  the  other  above  the  Nail,  and  cutting  feve-  the  Lancets 
Tp  L]srp  till  I  came  to  the  Root,  and  have  feparated  this  part 
the  reft  of  the  Nail,  which  I  gently  draw  off  with  the 

This  Operation,  though  but  trivial,  is  yet  very  painful,  info-  Dr  effing 
miiot  tnat  the  Patients  cannot  endure  it  without  crying  out ;  after  it, 
ut  the  Chirurgeon  is  not  to  be  alarmed  at  them,  but  taking  no 
notice  of  them  he  is  to  proceed  dn,  and  be' very  quick  in  the 
penorniance ;  for  as  foon  as  the  piece  of  the  Nail  is  taken  our, 
t  e  Pam  is  over,  and  the  Patient  paffes  from  a  buffering  C©n- 
mon  to  Eafe,  which  makes  him  forget  his  former  Pain,  We 
aY  fhe  place  where  the  Nail  has  been  cut  out  one  of  the 
two  Stopples  or  Pledgets  D  D  dipt  in  Lime-Water,  or  feme 
ei  p^hccative,  aPiaiffer  of  Cerufe,  or  de  M'tnto E,  a  Bolder 
anu  0R  the  narrow  Band  G,  with  which  we  make  fevers! 
n cumvoiutions  about  the  Toe:  We  advife  the  Patient  to  re¬ 
train  from  walking  for  feme  Days,  to  avoid  any  Flux  of  Hu¬ 
mours  to  the  part,  and  drefs  it  daily,  hill  cicatriiing,  the  place 
where  the  Nail  was  conies  to  be  fill’d  up.  If  there  fupervenes 
py  carneousExcrefcence,  we  are  to  confumc  it  with  the  burnt 
Allom  in  the  Box  0. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  cured  the  prefent  Evil,  we  are 
toprevent  its  return,  which  feldom  fails  when  the  Nail  comes 
1°  grow  again.  There  is  an  infallible  way  of  hindring  a  Re- 
lapie,  which  fbme  make  a  Secret  of,*  his  to  ferape  the  Nail 
every  Month  with  a  bit  of  Glafs,  'till  it  becomes  fo  thin  as  to 
yield  to  the  touch  ;  which  is  a  fadl  (omded  on  Reafon  and 
Experience,  fo*r  the  Nail  being  weaken'd  in  the  middle,  the  two 
hdes  (brink  towards  the  Center,  and  keep  at  a  difiance  from 
the  Fleflij  and  beiides,  the  hpuriture-of  the  Nail  is  employ'd  in 
repairing  what  the  Ghfs  has  taken  off,  and  not  in  tfhoofmg  it 
out  on  the  hdes,  which  hinders  its  hurting  the  adjoining  Flcfhj 
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.  and  what  ought  further  to  engage  us  to  make  ufe  @f  this 
«  thod,  is.  that  all  thofe  who  pra&ife  it  tell  us  that  before  they  fell 
into  it.  they  were  obliged  from  time  to  time  to  have  recourfe  to 
Operatic*;  but  that  fince  they  have  fcr aped  their  Nails  they  find 
themfelves  perfe£tly  eafie. 

Of  Caliofi -  The  Callofities  whieh  grow  on  the  foie  of  the  Foot  are  net 

ties.  look’d  on  as  Indifpofitions,  but  light  Inconveniences  which  Fa¬ 

tigue  the  Patient  in  walking  ;  they  are  hard  Bodies  refembling 
Horn,  which  grow  on  fevera!  parts  of  the  foie  of  the  Foot  ;  the 
■  Ladies  which  ride  continually  in  Coaches  are  never  troubled 
with  them,  but  thofe  who  walk  much  are  fubje6f  to  them?  and 
by  the  fame  reafon  that  they  grow  on  the  Buttocks  of  thofe 
who  frequently  ride  Faff  they  happen  to  thofe  who  are  con¬ 
tinually  Walking. 

When  thefe  Callofities  are  become  thick,  and  as  dry  and  hard 
as  a  Horn,  they  pain  the  Perfon  in  going,  becaufe  that  they 
occafion  the  Mortification  of  the  adjoining  Flefh  by  the  weight 
of  the  Body  which  refts  Oh  them.  The  Fain  occafion'd  by  thefe 
forts  of  Mortifications  I  have  feen  prove  the  caufe  of  a  flux  of 
Humours,accompanied  with  a  Tumour  and  Rednefs,  and  fome- 
iimes  with  an  Abfcefs,  particularly  under  the  Articulation  of 
the  great  Toe,  with  the  firfi:  Bone  of  the  Metatarfas,  which  is 
the  place  where  thefe  Callofities  mofr  frequently  grow- 
The  proper  The  proper  Operation  for  Callofities  is  fo  very  eafie,  that 
Operation  every  Man  may  himfelf  perform  it  ;  it  confifting  in  no  more 
for  it.  than  barely  cutting  them  off  with  the  Razor  I,  ©r  the  fmall 
Knife  K,  made  for  that  purpofe,  after  having  foak’d  the  Feet 
in  warm  Water,  or  coming  out  of  a  Bath  >  but  thofe  who  will 
not  fubmit  to  any  fuch  precautions,  either  cut  them  off  them- 
felvcs,  or  caufe  them  te  be  pared  off  whenever  they  put  off 
their  Shoots,  becaufe  the  Foot  being  at  that  time  moift,  his 
eafier  done  than  in  the  Morning  when  dry :  They  muft  be  cut 
gently,  and  taken  off  by  thin  flices,  as  Farriers  do  when  they 
pare  Horfes  Feet;  and  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  we 
don’t  cut  too  deep;  for  befides  the  Pain  which  that  will  occa- 
fion,  it  may  draw  on  fome  ill  Confequences,  as  wc  have  feen 
but  too  often  in  thofe  which  have  cut  them  to  the  Quick. 
Renovation  When  we  have  once  began  to  pare  the  Feet,  that  Pra&ic® 
of  the  Ope -  muff  be  continued  from  time  to  time,  becaufe  that  thefe  Callo- 
ration.  fities  grow  and  return  like  Nails ;  and  no  directions  for  the 
performance  of  this  Operation  can  be  preferibed,  it  being  to 
be  pra&ifed  according  to  the  time  they  take  to  return,  of  which 
we  are  advertifed  by  the  Pain  which  we  begin  to  feel  in  going, 
which  augments  as  they  harden,  and  which  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  any  other  way  than  by  cutting  or  paring  them  again :  But 
yet  I  fhould  always  advife  the  Ferfbns  troubled  with  thefe  Cal¬ 
lofities  to  etufe  them  to  be  cut  by  a  Ghirurgeon’s  Apprentice, 
who  is  more  practis’d  and  handy  in  the  management  of  the 
Razor  and  the  Incifion-Knife.  than  the  Perfon  himfelf,  who 
running  the  rifque  of  wounding  himfelf,  raflily  expofeg 

himfelf 
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hurt^  t0  ^!C  CTUC^  <"°n^uenccs  which  may  attend  that 

’Tis i  not  the  Sole  of  the  Foot  alone  which  is  attack’d  by  thefe  Of  Corns 

fnH  arefh.  r*7  *  fo  g[°W  j  th,e  Toes  and  are  called  Corns,  the  Foot. 
and  are  thofe  commonly  called  the  Corns  of  the  Feet :  Thef 

are  fmall  round  Callofitics,  one  part  of  which  pufhes  out,  and 

the  other  is  rooted  m  the  Toe,  which,  occafions  a  pain  when 

“  ,Tre“fe?eW-therthano^-Si  whence 
tis  that  thofe  troubled  with  them  have  an  Almanack  in  their 

whlCh  P°IntS  out  and  Predia§  the  Alteration  of  the  Wea- 

I  have  already  hinted  that  Women  which  feldom  go  on  Foot 
have  no  Callofitics  at  the  bottom  of  their  Feet;  but  they  affe- 
^mg  the  wearing  of  nice  lhap’d  picked-toed  Shoo es,  which  ex- 
treamly  pinch  their  Toes,  are  very  much  aifli&ed  with  Corns, 
which  prove  painful,  and  which  yet  they  refblutely  endure  ra- 
ther  than  bear  an  ill- inap*d  Shooe.  Thofc  Men  who  are'alfo 
tond  of  ftwit  Shooes,  are  not  more  exempt  from  thefe  Incon- 
vemencies  than  Women;  but  thofe  who  wear  wide  and  ea he 
ojiooes,  know  nothing  of  them,  they  proceeding  only  from  the 
pinching  of  the  Feet;  of  the  truth  of  which  the  bare- foot  Friars 
evu  ent  Proof>  ^ey  never  having  any  Corns  on  their 

The  number  of  Remedies  for  Corns  is  as  numerous  as  that  Severn! 

°‘  Uje  Peii0n  ^  troubled  with  them,  every  Perfon  having  his  Remedies 
peculiar  one  which  hem  ufes  and  prefers  before  the  refl;  Men  Ztle£ 
commonly  try  what  they  are  taught,  and  flick  by  thofe  Me-  1 
thods  which  they  imagin’d  to  have  given  them  the  moft  eafe  i 
But,  m  general,  all  emollient  Ingredients  do  good,  becaufe  they 
facilitate  our  cutting  them  out,  or  evuliion,  and  the  pain  which 
they  give  refuits  from  their  liardnefs.  The  Leaves  of  Mari- 
goia,  Galega  or  Goats-rue,  or  fome  other  Plant,  loft  Wax, 
the  mucilaginous  Platfter,  or  that  of  Diabalmn  L,  kept  conti¬ 
nually  on  it,  contnve  very  much  to  molliffe  them,  and  eafe  the 

I  have  feenfomo  Perfons  with  their  Nails  extirpate  part  of  Freemtitm 

oeth?r  m  7 IT  t|mrafter’  When  ^  grown  mehregZ 

o  the  fame  bulk,  do  the  fame  again:  But  1  ihould  rather  chufe  toCrnim, 

to  have  them  cut  with  the  little  Knife  K,  by  the  hands  of  a 
dextrous  Chirurgeon  prad&’d  in  this  Operation,  fince  ’tis  not 
always  indifferent  who  does  it;  for  when  the  Corn  is  on  the 
Joint  of  one  of  the  Poes,  if  we  Ihould  cut  too  deep  we  might 
hurt  tne  declining  Tendon  of  the  Toes,  which  might  he  at¬ 
tended  by  fome  pernicious  Accidents ;  wherefore  ’tis  better  not 
to  cut  always  too  much,  but  to  do  it.  often,  than  to  hazard 
the  touching  of  thif  Tendon,  which  would  be  of  dangerous 
Gonlequence.  We  are  then  to  lay  on  the  Plainer  SI,  the  Bol- 

fotnlotyf  tke  aamW Bm<1  °‘  wIlich  *r* t0  for 

F  (  • 
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1  have  formerly  feen  a  Man  at  Parts,  who  continually  drol¬ 
led  about  the  Streets  the  whole  Day  crying  inceffantly.  Have 
im  am  Corns  in  your  Feet  or  toes,  I  take  them  out  without  Fain} 
but  am  not  able  to  tell  you  whether  he  was  as  good  as  his 
word:  But  if  he  was, he  was  very  ill  paid,  for  he  was  very  mean¬ 
ly  and  beggarly  cloath’d.  1  believe  he  may  be  ramc’d  amongft 
the  Tooth  drawers,  which  always  pretend  they  will  not  put 
their  Patients  to  any  pain,  though  they  know  to  the  contrary  ; 
whence  that  Proverb,  He  lyes  like  a  Tooth-  drawer ;  for  if  he  had 
been  dextrous  enough  to  take  out  Corns  without  Pain,  as  he 
faid,  he  might  have  kept  his  Coach.  , 

But  fince  were  fallen  on  thefe  great  Pretenders,  m  theCon- 
c'ufion  of  this  Demonftration,  I  would  fay  fomethine  or  tno.e 
who  have  appear'd  on  the  Stage  for  fome  time  ;  befides  thofe 
which  1  have  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe  or  tnele  Demon- 

Antions,  there  are  ten  or  twelve.  ....  nf 

Curette  deferves  the  firft  Place,  by  reafon  he  caufed  himielr 
to  be  filled  a  Marquis.  This  was  an  Italian,  who  after  having 
publifh’d  a  miraculous  Remedy  of  his  Preparation,  which  he 
fold  at  two  Piftoles  the  Drop,  pretended  to  Cure  the  Dauphi- 
nefs,  and  undertook  the  Marihal  of  Luxembourg,  whofe  Bleed- 
im?  fee  hinder’d  in  an  Inflammation  of  the  Breaft,  ol  which  that 
General  died;  and  by  reafon  that  having  given  him  two 
Ounces  of  DiaeoMum,  he  calm’d  the  Agitation  for  fome  Hours, 
the  World  gave  out  that  he  deferv’d  a  Statue  of  Gold,  but  the 
fupervening  Death  alter’d  the  Stile.  ,  t  , 

of  two  tm-  Two  Cdpucim  appear’d,  who  caufed  it  to  be  reported  to  the 

, J'  -  .  r  Kim?  that  from  Foreign  Countries,  where  they  had  Travelld, 

Es  Ca’  ^brought  feveral  Secrets  unknown  to  ether  Men.  His;  Ma- 
?  ieftv  caufed  them  to  be  lodged  in  the  Louvre,  and  appointed 

them  the  Sum  of  fifteen  hundred  Livres  to  defray  the  Expence 
of  their  Preparations :  The  Charm  of  Novelty  drew  all  t*ru 
to  them,  and  they  diftributed  great  quantities  of  their  Medi¬ 
cines,  but  of  any  miraculous  Performances  by  them  we  never 
had  any  account.  Some  time  after  they  entered  thcmfelves  into 
the  Order  of  Cluny,  one  of  them  took  the  Name  or  the  Abbot 
Roufjeau,  and  couragioufly  chofe  rather  to  dye  than  to  be  bled, 
becaufe  he  had  engaged  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  thofe  who  are 
declared  Enemies  to  that  Operation  ;  the  other,  the  Abbot 
Ahum,  who  pretended  to  an  excellent  Remedy  agamtt  the 
Small  Pox,  which  he  gave  out  to  be  a  very  fecure  Preservative 
.  aeainfl  the  coming  of  the  Puftules,  and  being  disfigur  d  by  them. 

This  Medicine  was  at  firft  taken  by  feveral,  by  way  of  pre¬ 
vention,  for  fear  of  having  the  Small-Pox.  Befides  which, 
about  fifteen  Months  fince  two  Perfons  of  the  firft  Quality  be- 
mu  feiz’d  by  this  Diftemper  made  ufe  of  it,  and  met  with  two 
different  Fates;  one  of  them  was  the  Duke  of  Roqtmmre,  who 
efcaped,  and  the  othej  Prince  of  Eptnoy,  Who  died,  though  they 
both  took  it  with  the  fame  care,  exa&ly  conform  to  the  print- 
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tiemsPCr  WhlCh  that  Abb0t  t0°k  C9re  to  diBribute  to  bls  Pa- 

The  Oxe-Do&or  (for  fo  was  call’d  a  fort  of  Phyfician  at  OftheOxe* 
lr£iir  pretended  by  the  Infpeaion  of  Urines  to  Bettor,  fa- 

Par«-Wav?  *i°  Ca^es’  Mefiesigers  crouded  to  him  from  all  mousfor  bis 
ts  with  Viols  full  of  Urine  5  of  which  feveral  were  feftt  from  Skill  in  U~ 

fnrh/f  r  l°  Confutation :  He  gave  every  one  rims. 

Inch  Anfwer  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  like  thofe  who  tell  Fortunes 
by  looking  into  the  Hand,  he  told  them  abundance  of  Particulars 
winch  he  obferv’d  in  fome  of  them,  and’twas  enough  for  him 
to  ipeak  Truth  fometimes  to  pafs  for  an  Oracle.  I  law  him  at 
arfs’  .w“5cn  Place  he  left  fomewhat  difgufted  at  the  Patifiam, 
returning  home.  After  this  Journey  the  Urine  did  not  travel 
-o  frequently,  and  by  little  and  little  forgot  the  way;  and  other 
1  laces  following  the  Example  of  that  City,  very  few  were  fent 
to  him,  and  fome  Years  after  he  was  no  more  talk’d  of. 

Father  Guiron ,  a  Cordelier ,  in  a  Book  of  his  Chimiftrv,  teaches 
the  Preparation  of  Medicines;  Thefe  he  endeavoured' to  diifri- 
ute,  his  Superiors  allow’d  him  to  fell  them  and  keep  the  Fro¬ 
nt,  provided  he  furnifii’d  thofe  of  the  Convent  that  fhould 
have  occafion  for  them  gratis.  He  was  a  Peribn  that  neither 
wanted  Cunning  nor  Afifurance;  he  made  fome  Friends  who 
Were  ierviceable  to  him  of  emringinto  the  Order  of  Clmi,  and 
a  little  while  after  he  appear’d  cloath’d  like  an  Abbot.  The 
rince  of  Ifenghien  and  ieveral  others  try’d  his  Remedies,  but 
we  know  with  what  Succefs.  He  continued  to  practice  Phyfic 
at  Paris  under  the  Name  of  the  Abbe  Guiron. 

An  Apothecary  in  the  County  of  Avignon  fome  Years  fines 
appear  d  at  Paris  with  a  new  invented  Paftillum ,  or  odorife¬ 
rous  Ball,  which  he  pretended  to  be  a  Secret  which  ought  to 
make  his  Fortune,  and  that  no  Diftemper  was  fo  obflinate  but 
muft  yield  ro  it.  He  obtain’d  a  Privilege  to  diftribute  it;  and 
clapt  up  Bills  of  it  all  over  Paris3  and  fold  many  of  them  at  the 
beginning,  becaufe  he  parted  with  them  at  five  Sols  each,'  but 
this  Pafiil  being  compofed  of  a  little  Sugar  incorporated  with  a 

^r^emc’  Pronged:  Poifon  we  have,  it  had  a  fatal 
Effect  on  feveral  who  took  it,  and  the  rather,  for  that  being 
to  make  a  thouiand  ©f  thde.  aromatic  Balls,  he  put  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  Grains  of  Arfenic,  which  he  boil’d  with  as  much  Sugar 
as  was  requifite  to  make  a  thoufand  of  thefe  Balls  :  But  the 
diftribution  of  this  Powder  not  being  fo  exactly  made,  bucthat 
ibme  of  thefe  fallils  had  very  little,  and  others  above  two 
Grains  s  Thofe  who  had  met  with  them  in  which  there  were 
the  lead:  Poilbn,  were  but  little  incommoded  by  them;  but 
they  who  took  thofe  in  which  was  above  a  Gram  of  Arfenid 
were  almod  poifon’d,  and  proved  very  happy  if  they  came  off 
wtth  Vomiting,  though  fo  fevere  as  to  bring  up  Blood.  Thele 

oifmal  Effeds  of  them  undeceived  the  Publick?  who  then  ceafed 
to  buy  them. 

E  f  a.  Bro  her 
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Syo,her  Brother  Ange,  a  Cafuem,  of  the  Convent  of  the  Pauxbmrg 
SI.  James,  had  been  formerly  an  Apothecary  s  Apprentice ;  his 
S  ‘  whole  Knowledge'  lay  in  the  Competition  of  tome  Remedies, 
(if his  Simp  and  principally  of  a  Syrop  which  he  (bled  Mefentmcal ,  and 
£i  nlJ  which  he  obliged  all  thofe  to  take  woo  apply  d  to  him  :  He 
T.Lelh  aftrib’d  to  this  Syrop  fuch  a  diftingmflnng  purgative  Virtue, 
as  that  it  always  choft  to  carry  off  the  Humours  which  ought 
to  be  expell’d  :  He  had  alfo  a  Vegetable  Salt,  wmch  he  exaitec, 
above  all  other  Medicines.  He  was  a  good  honeft  Man,  and 
fpakeas  he  thought,  for  he  believed  it  what  he  faid  it  was. 
Thus  fet  up  with  theft  two  Remedies,  he  palied  for  an  able 
Phyfician  to  the  Suburbs  where  he  lived,  from  whence  ms  Re- 
nutation  fpread  to  Paris,  and  at  laft  reach’d  the  Court,  where 
the  Dauphinefs,  who  was  indifpofed,  encouraged  by  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  efficacy  of  his  Medicines,  defired  to  fee  mm  He 
made  no  fcruple  of  telling  the  Fbyficians  the  Drags  of  which 
they  were  compofed,  nor  did  they  oppofe  the  Refolution  o, 
that  Princefs  to  make  uie  ot  them-  She  tried  tnem  for  yeen 
Days,  and  finding  no  Relief  from  them,  put  feveral  Queftions 
to  Brother.^?*  which  (bmewhat  dilpleafed  him,  and  difmiiku 
him.  In  ffiort,  he  return’d  to  his  Convent  very  uneafie,  that 
the  Dauphinefs  had  not  fo  entire  a  Confidence  in  his  Medicines 
as  thofe  of  the  Quarter  where  he  lived.  _ 
tA*  Mm  The  Abbot  tte  Be'.sse  was  a  Norman  Pried  wmch  let  up  tor  a 
Phyfician :  He  was  introduced  by  theMarihal  Je  Bellefon,  to  the 

L  dlCon  Dauphinefs;  he  purg’d  her  two  and  twenty  times  within  the 
A  ,p  (pace  of  two  Months,  and  at  inch  times  when  tis  improper  to 

give  Phyfic  to  Ladies;  he  managed  her  his  own  way;  he  aft-  • 
ed  both' Phyfician  and  Apothecary  together;  lie  conlulted  no 
Body,  and  after  that  left  her  worfe  than  he  found  her.  He 
was  difmiffed  with  five  hundred  Piftoles.  Mademoifelle 
Be  fold ,  and  Madetnoiielle  F  at  ode,  both  Ladies  oi  tne  Cham  er 
to  that  Princefs,  and  her  Confidents,  being  willing  to  make 
their  Court  to  their  Miftrefs,'  alfo  took  lome  of  the  Abbot 
Seize' s  Phyfic;  but  they  both  fell  into  a  kngiufhmg  Condition, 
and  a  continual  Flux,  of  Which  they  died  one  after  another  a 

little  after  the  Dmfbmefs.  , 

■Effetiofthe  Madam  la  Sarritre.  a  Nurfeto  Child-bed  Women  at  Paris, 
KemeZsof  was  prorofed  to  the  Dauphinefs:  This  Woman  was  lent  tor; 
aChUd-hd  (he  (or  the  fpace  of  fifteen  Days  apply  d  Fomentations  andothei 
v„rr.  Remedies  of  the  Clafs  of  thofe  ufed  by  Child-bed  Nurfes,  but 

i  '  they  rather  heated  than  afforded  any  cafe,  and  fhe  was  lent  away 

wi'tk  two  hundred  Piftoles.  .  t 

Another  The  Simr  .  .0  .  •  was  an  E-mpyricil  Phylician,  at  lealt  lie; 
Relation  of  filled  htmfelf  one  at  Paris,  where  with  Oil  or  EiTencecn 
m  empiric  tmn,  of  which  he  made  a  Secret,  he  was  to  render  People  Im- 
1}  mortal;  for  whether  they  took  it  internally, jor  rubbed  them- 
felves  with  it  externally,  there  was  no  Difeafe  which  was  not 

immediatel y  to  vanife.  ‘  One  of  the  Almoners  of  ti xe  mupinnefs- 
-  "  nrooos  d- 
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propos’d  him  as  a  Man  that  would  infallibly  Cure  that  Prin- 
cefs.  The  Dauphin  defired  to  fee  him,  and  after  having 
heard  him  talk,  caus’d  the  Dauphinefs  to  be  told,  that  he 
would  not  advife  her  to  make  ufe  of  that  Man.  Yet  two 
Months  after,  on  the  Day  of  the  Deceafe  of  that  PrinceEs,  he 
appear  d  again,  and  having  got  Introduction  by  means  of  the 
fame  Almoner,  after  having  preEura’d  to  feel  her  Pul  ft  and 
Belly,  he  told  her  that  he  had  cured  more  Patients  than  her, 
and  that  with  a  Clyfter,  in  which  he  wou’d  put  tome  of  ,hi$ 

Eflence,  he  wou  d  make  her  void  all  rhe  Impurities  wiih  which 
her  Belly  was  fill’d.  He  went  to  Mr.  Riquear  to  prepare  this 
Clyfler;  but  when  he  return’d  to  caufe  it  to  be  given  her,  he 
found  her  in  Convnlfions,  and  in  the  Agony  of  Death,  and  fhe 
d y  d  two  Hours  after.  He  went  to  Paris,  and  loudly  pro¬ 
claim  d  that  flie  had  not  dy’d,  could  fhe  have  taken  his  Reme¬ 
dy.  The  Public  did  not  long  enjoy  his  rare  Secret,  which  was 
to  have  Immortaliz’d  Men ;  for  he  himfelf  three  Months  after 
waiting  on  fome  Perfon  out,  fell  down  his  own  Stairs,  and 
being  dangeroufly  wounded,  dy’d  fo on  after. 

The  Doctor  of  Chaudrais  made  as  much  Noife,  and  was  as  q-f  tfoe 
much  in  Fafhion  as  any  of  his  Predecedbrs.  Chaudrais  is  a  Chaudrais 
Email  Hamlet  compos’d  of  about  five  or  fix  Houfes  near  Mante ;  j)0ffort 
there  lived  a  Peafant  of  very  good  Senfe,  who  advis’d  others 
to  make  ufe  of  fometimes  an  Herb,  and  at  others  a  Ropt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Difeafe  with  which  they  were  afflidled;  and 
becaule  his  Prescriptions  grew  numerous,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  1  itle  of  Dodlor,  and  he  came  to  be  known  by  no  o- 
taer  Name  than  the  Chaudrais  Dodtcr,  His  Reputation  fpread 
in  the  Country  where  he  lived,  and  flew  as  far  as  Paris,  whence 
the  Sick  polled  in  Crowds  to  Chaudrais,  where  the  People 
were  forc’d  to  build  Houfes  to  lodge  them.  Thofc  whofeDi- 
ftempers  were  light,  were  cured  by  the  ufe  of  his  Medicines, 
which  confided  of  pulveris’d  Plants,  or  dry’d  Roots;  but  ob- 
llinate  and  radicated  Diflempers  did  not  yield.  This  Torrent  n  p* 
of  Patients  lafled  for  three  or  four  Years  >  but  afterwards  daily  p  t  % 
diminifh’d  by  reafbn  of  the  Email  relief  which  they  received;^* 
and  infenfibly  the  Chaudrais  Doctor  came  to  nothing.  But  this 
honefl  Man  is  not  to  be  blamed,  he  never  gave  himfelf  out 
for  more  than  he  was,  hunted  after  Patients,  or  duck  up 
his  Remedies  in  the  Streets,  nor  did  he  promife  more  than 
he  perform’d.  ’Twas  the  Publick  PrepofTeflion  in  his  favour 
which  raifed  him,  and  ’tis  the  difabufing  the  Publick  which 
makes  it  at  prefent  abandon  him. 

About  ten  Years  pad  there  darted  up  a  Man  at  Ver failles ,  Of  another 
who  pretended  to  particular  Secrets  and  Purgatives,  which  Secret- 
carried  off  all  Diilempers  of  what  Nature  foever:  He  found  monger . 
the  Protection  of  feveral  Perfons  of  the  fird  Quality  who 
lodg’d  at  Chenh  which  boaded  his  Merit,  and  Epake  very  atf- 
vantageoufly  of  him  to  the  King.  This  happy  beginning 

F  t  %  brought 
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brought  him  Patients  who  had  no  reafbn  to  praife  him,  be- 
caufe  of  the  illeffe&s  of  his  Medicines.  But  what  foon  fhock'd 
him  was,  a  Purge  which  he  gave  to  Madam  Durafort,  Lady 
of  the  Wardrobe  to  Madame ,  for  a  Rheumatifm  for  which  I 
111  fuceefs  had  bled  her  two  Days  before.  This  Purge  threw  her  into  a 
Af  his  Phy-  continual  Diarrhm ,  attended  with  terrible  Pams  in  the  Belly  ; 


fak . 


Story  of 
the  Shut 


there  came  from  her  pure  Blood,  and  fhe  voided  a  fort  of  Gut 
of  half  an  Ell  long*  which  was  examined  by  the  Phyficians  and 
Chirurgeons  of  the  Court,  They  concluded  it  to  be  the  inter- 
nal  Membrane  of  the  Rectum,  and  part  of  the  Colon ,  which 
was  feparated  and  torn  by  the  Violence  of  his  Phyfick,  and 
at  laft  fhe  died  after  having  fuffer’d  as  a  Martyr,  which  drove 
away  this  Difpenfer  of  Remedies,  with  a  Prohibition  to  deter 
him  from  ever  ailing  the  Phyflcian  again. 

The  Sieur  Chamkon ,  formerly  Chirurgeon  of  the  Gallies  at 
Marfeille ,  and  afterwards  Phylician  in  Poland,  where  he  had 
k  **  TravellU  being  at  Paris,  apply’d  himfelf  to  the  difpenfing  of 
am  on®  Medicines,  which  he  did  very  cheap.  But  whether  it  oe  ow¬ 
ing  to  Chance,  or  really  People  were  reliev'd  by  them,  there 
were  fome  Perfons.  who  believing  they  ow’d  their  Lives  to 
him,  every  where  proclaimed  his  perfonal  Merit,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  Phyfic.  His  Pradbce  encreas’d,  Patients  flock  d 
to  him  from  all  parts,  he  could  not  vifit  half  of  them  he  was 
fent  for  to,  and  in  lefs  than  a  Year  his  Name  refounded  thro’ 
all  Paris.  But  a  little  while  after  his  Reputation  diminifhed, 
he  was  put  in  Prifon,  and  no  more  talk’d  oft. 

The  Sieur  The  Sieur  Boater  is  the  laft  that  appear’d  on  this  Stage  : 

Bouter  a-  He  came  about  a  Year  fince  to  Ver fa  tiles  with  a  Compofltion 
uothsr esc-  of  Pills,  which  he  pretended  to  be  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
all  Diforders.  Some  People  of  Quality  who  had  taken  them 
Publifhed  their  Merit:  They  talk’d  of  them  to  Monfieur 
who  anfwer’d,  that  if  they  were  fo  good  as  they  Paid,  ’twas 
proper  that  the  King  fhou’d  make  a  Prefent  to  the  Sieur  Boa¬ 
ter,  in  order  to  pubiifh  the  Compoiirion.  He  was  alfo  pre~ 
fented  to  the  King,  who  order’d  him  to  tell  his  firft  Phyflcian 
of  what  they  were  compos'd,  and  that  he  would  reward  him. 
But  he  dreaded  the  Examination  of  fuch  a  Learned  Man  as  the 
firft  Phyflcian  j  and  did  not  obey  the  King,  but  kept  his  Secret, 
which  he  foon  repented  j  and  during  the  time  that  by  his 
Friends  lie  follicited  to  obtain  what  he  refus’d,  he  fell  Sick  at 
Verfailles  of  an  Inflamation  of  the  Lower  Belly,  and  being  ve¬ 
ry  replete,  and  having  a  Fever,  he  was  adviied  to  bleed ;  but 
he  would -yield  to  nothing,  nor  try  any  Remedy  befldes  his 
own  Pills  daily,  which  fo  augmented  the  Inflammation  of  his 
Entrails,  that  he  died  the  fourth  Day  of  his  Diftemper,  carry¬ 
ing  his  Secret  with  him  to  the' other  World. 

The  danger  Thefe  are  not  all  that  we  might  mention,  there  are  yet 
of  trufling  fome  others  which  we  fhall  pafs  over.  But  by  the  faithful 
$$Bmfyrics.  Narration  which  I  have  juft  been  giving  you  of  thefe  ten  or 
'•  .  twelve 


ferieneed 

—  •  £■*  » 
hewn 
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twelve  Secret-mongers,  we  ought  to  infer  how  dangerous  Jtis 
to  truft  ones  felf  in  the  Hands  of  fuch  People,  who  ralhly  un¬ 
dertake  whatever  offers.  We  are  always  to  apply  to  the  Source  : 
the  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  which  have  during  their  whole 
Life  applied  to  the  Study  of  Man  and  the  Difeafeswith  which 
he  is  attacked,  are  better  able  to  Cure  him,  than  thofe  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Arts. 

There  are  alfo  fome  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  who  having 
acquir’d  a  Reputation  in  their  own  Country,  perfwade  them- 
felves  that  they  (hon’d  fhine  at  Paris ,  or  the  Court.  They 
hear  their  Friends  telling  them,  that  if  they  were  known  they 
would  o'ofcure  all  thofe  which  are  there.  In  this  Confidence 
they  come  and  fplit  here,  as  we  have  often  enough  feen,  and 
as  appears  at  prefent  in  fome  Inftances.  I  fhall  recite  three  or 
four,  with  which  I  fhall  conclude  this  Day.  But  (hall  (peak 
only  of  the  Dead,  and  let  the  others  alone. 

Monfieur  Ramfant ,  a  Phyfician  at  Reims ,  was  accounted  the  Story  of 
Hippocrates  of  Champagne ,  he  was  call’d  in,  and  confulted  in  Monfieur 
all  cafes.  He  came  ta  Paris,  where  he  began  to  vifit  fome  Pa-  &,ainfant. 
tients;  but  he  that  was  a  Hero  in  his  own  Province,  was 
fcarce  regarded  here,  nor  did  any  Body  rely  on  him.  The 
Commiffion  of  Keeper  of  the  King’s  Medals  becoming  vacant, 

Monfieur  dt  Louwoy  gave  him  that  employ,  which  was  better 
for  him,  and  he  discharg’d  it  as  long  as  he  lived  ,  and  when 
he  dy’d  'twas  forgotten  that  he  was  a  Phyfician. 

Monfieur  Pallieux ,  a  famous  Phyfician  of  Languedoc,  was  Mr.  Pal- 
cocfulfed  on  the  Diftemper  of  Monfieur  the  Marquis  de  Seigne-  lieux. 
lay,  by  a  Letter  fent  to  him  by  reafon  of  the  great  Reputation 
he  had  acquired  in  that  Province,  By  the  Anfwer  which  he 
fent,  he  reridred  the  Cure  of  that  Difeafe  fo  facile,  and  laid 
down  a  Projedb  fo  eafy  to  be  executed,  that  all  the  Family  re- 
folv’d  tp  oblige  him  to  come  to  perform  the  Cure  himfelf,  and 
the  rather  becaufe  the  Court  Phyficians  had  made  a  diredt  con¬ 
trary  Prognoftic.  He  fet  forwards  in  hopes  of  curing  him, 
and  his  Remedy  was  the  ufe  of  Woman’s  Milk  which  lie  ad- 
vifed  him  to  as  foon  as  he  arriv’d,  Monfieur  Fagon,  who  had 
fome  Conferences  with  him,  began  to  lay  down  the  plan  of 
the  Diftemper,  and  to  put  fome  Queffions  which  did  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  perplex  him.  Mr.  Pallieux  anfwer’d  only,  that  he  hid  feen 

food  Effects  of  Woman’s  Milk,  and  that  he  believ’d  ’twou’d 
ave  the  fame  here,  not  advancing  anything  further,  in  which 
he  did  beftj  for  he  knew  he  had  to  do  with  Learned  Phyfi¬ 
cians.  In  ftiort,  the  Milk  not  fucceeding,  he  never  faid  any 
thing  elfe,  than  if  that  tailed  he  knew  no  other  Remedy. 

Some  Days  after  he  ask’d  leave  to  depart  which  lie  obtained, 
and  accordingly  did,  with  a  refolucionnever  more  to  expole  him¬ 
felf  to  luch  a  fevere  TryaL  •<- 

The  Sieur  de  S.  Donat ,  aChirurgeon  of  Cjleron  in  Provence  Of  the 
where  he  was  alfo  efieemed  a  very  able  one,  appeared  at  Court  Sieur  da 

Ef  4.  ten  Dona- 
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ten  or  twelve  Years  pafb  He  began  with  the  Marefchal  « 
JLochefort’s  Lady,  to  whom  he  gave  feveral  Remedies  for 
Nephritic  Colic ;  he  alfo  gave  Phyhc  to  feveral  other  Ladiej 
was  fome  time  in  Fafhion,  and  tailed  the  Pleafure  of  Novelty 
htit  his  Medicines  being  fhock’d  againfl  the  Marefchal’s  Lad) 
and  many  others,  after  eight  Months  flay  at  Paris,  he  foun 
himfelf  as  much  flighted  as  he  was  before  hunted  after.  H 
believed  he  fhou’d  fucceed  better  in  the  Army  than  among 
the  Ladies:  He  petition’d  for  a  Poll,  his  Friends  obtain’d  wha 
he  defired  ;  and  he  found  that  there  was  not  one  Chirurgeo 
in  the  Hofpitalsof  the  Army  that  was  not  a  good  one  ;  but  th 
Intendant,  who  gives  a  faithful  Account  of  what  has  pafs’< 
did  not  fpeak  in  his  Favour.  He  return’d  difcontented  at  th 
end  of  the  Campaign,  and  went  again  to  Cifierm,  complain 
ing  of  the  ill  Tafte  of  the  Age,  which  did  not  render  him  th 
Juilice  which  he  deferved. 

The  Relation  which  you  have  heard  leads  us  to  the  Cor 
clufion  which  we  ought  to  draw,  which  Is,  that  every  or 
ought  to  flay  at  Home;  and  that  when  a  Chirurgeon  h; 
been  fo  happy  as  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from  others  in  a  plat 
■where  he  wants  none  of  the  convenlendes  @£  Life,  he  is  t 
continue  there,  and  peaceably  enjoy  the  Condition  in  whic 
fie  is  placed.  The  Faculty  of  Phyflc  at  Park  is  compos’d  < 
above  an  hundred  Dolors,  all  very  able  Men ;  and  the  Con 
pany  of  Chirurgeons  of  S.  Cofme  of  more  than  two  hundrc 
Matter  Chirurgeons,  who  have  all  given  Proofs  of  their  Abilit 
by  a  Mafter- piece  of  twenty  five  Adis,  which  they  are  oblige 
to  perform  in  the  prefence  of  the  Provofts.  Thefe  two  Be 
dies,  fertile  in  learned  and  experienc’d  Men,  have  always  fu 
palled  all  the  others  of  Europe-,  and  all  thofe  who  have  bee 
urg’d  on  by  a  Spirit  of  Prefumption  to  meafure  with  then 
&ave  been  oblig’d,  to  acknowledge  their  Superiority. 


The  End  of  the  Ninth  2>, emonfiration. . 
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Of  thofe  prahtifed  on  all  Tarts  of  the 

B  O  T)  T. 


Of  the  Extraction  of  EX  O  TI  C 

BODIES. 

Gentlemen, 

E  have  in  the  precedent  Demonftrations  laid 
down  all  the  Operations  proper  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  Part*  and  this  day,  incur  tenth  and 
laft  Meeting,  we  fhall  fhew  you  thofe  per¬ 
formed  on  all  the  Parts  in  general.  They 
are  ufually  intermixed  with  the  particular 
Operations',  but  I  thought  it  more  proper 
a  feparate  Demonflration,  as  well  by  rea- 
fon  that  theother  are  lufficiently  crowded,  as  becaufe  this  Me¬ 
thod  Teemed  to  me  more  inftru&ive  and  commodious  for  the  . 
Students  of  Chirurgcry. 


Thefe 
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The  great  Thefe  general  Operations  are  numerous  enough  to  take  up 
number  of  more  than  one  Demonftration  5  but  having  limited  my  fdf  to 
General  O  the  number  of  ten,  and  our  Subjed  allowing  us  no  longer  time, 
prattem.  I  fhall  comprise  them  all  in  this  Ledure,  without  omitting  a- 
ny  of  the  Circumftances  efiential  to  them. 

The  firft  Chirurgeons  mentioned  no  other  Weapons  than 
Arrows,  Darts  and  Swords,  by  reafon  that  in  their  time  no  o- 
ther  Infiruments  were  ufed  in  Wars  wherefore  we  are  not  to 
be  furprixed  if  they  fay  nothing  of  Cannons,  Mufqpets,  Bombs 
and  Granadoes,  of  which  they  were  wholly  ignorant  5  the  Rage 
of  Men  had  not  yet  invented  them$  but  finding  that  they  were 
not  fufficiently  arm’d  with  Engines  to  kill  one  another,  they 
thought  it  necefiary  to  forge  thefe  laft  which  deffroy  one  Moi¬ 
ety  of  Mankind. 

Though  Arrows  and  Darts  are  no  longer  ufed  in  opr  Ar¬ 
mies,  the  Chirurgeon  ought  yet  to  be  inftruded  how  to  ex- 
trad  them,  becaufe  he  may  travel  into  foreign  Countries,  where 
the  barbarous  Nations  keep  up  the  ufe  of  them  for  want  of 
other  Arms  ^  and  he  muft  know  that  the  Iron  Points  of  thefe 
Infiruments  when  left  in  a  Wound,  are  more  difficult,  than  a 
Mufquet-Ball  or  a  Splinter  of  a  Granade,  becaufe  'tis  poffiblet® 
draw  out  thefe  laft  at  the  Orifice  which  they  eotred,  but  the 
others,  by  reafon  of  their  triangular  Figure,  cannot  be  gotten 
out  without  the  making  of  a  frefh  Wound  oppofite  to  that  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  Entrance. 

Arrows  are  at  a  difiance  fent  Hying  from  a  Bow,  but  Darts 
are  lanced  from  a  near  Plafie  by  the  Hand.  When  any  Patient 
is  wounded  by  either  of  thefe  Weapons,  we  are  to  draw  it  out 
of  the  place  into  which  ’ns  ftuck  :  But  by  our  Endeavours  to 
get  it  out,  the  Arrow  breaks,  or  the  Iron  Point  of  the  Dart  is 
feparated  from  the  Stick  to  which  Stwas  faftened  5  theie  Points 
being  fo  fiiap’d  that  generally  *tis  not  poffible  to  pull  them  out 
j ieMrons  ef  at  the  fame  Orifice  at  which  they  entred.  ’Tis  the  Chirurge- 
‘diUtine  the  on’s  Part  to  know  whether  he  can  draw  them  out  through  the 
^  Wound,  in  which  cafe  he  is  to  dilate  it  with  the  Incifion  Knife 
A,  without  which  ’tis  impofiible  for  him  to  fucceed  5  or  if  he 
is  to  extrad  this  exotic  Body  through  the  oppofite  Part,  he 
muff  then  make  a  frefli  Orifice,  and  thruft  it  out  with  thelm- 
pulfbr  B,  the  Wound  being  firfi  fufficiently  dilated.  When 'tis 
in  an  Arm  or  a  Thigh,  we  arc  without  heflitation  to  drive  it 
from  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  then  thrufi  into  the  Wound  a 
Seton,  which  more  expedites  its  Cure,  than  if  it  haa  been  drawn 
out  at  the  Wound,  which  might  then  have  occafloned  a  Lace¬ 
ration  of  the  Mufcles,  which  might  have  furnifhed  Matter  for, 

and  occafioned  an  Abfceis  to  follow. 

When  a  Dart  is  plunged  into  the  Bread:  or  Belly,  his  not  ea- 
fie  to  draw  it  out:  If  the  wounded  Perfon  will  patiently  Hay 
mv  inew  ’till  the  Chirurgeon  comes  todreis  him,  by  dilating  the  Wound 
mt  of  th§  he  may  gently  draw  it  out » but  when  through  his  Impatience  he 

Cavities  o' 


Wound. 


"Difficulty 
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turns  that  Inftrument  on  all  fides,  in  order  to  get  it  out,  that 
lacerates  thefe  Parts,  and  makes  the  Wound  prove  mortal.  In 
a  Car ou fe  at  Verfailles ,  a  Youth  was  wounded  with  a  Dart, 
which  was  lanced  at  a  Medufa:  A  Chirurgeon  immediately  di¬ 
lated  the  Wound,  and  drew  out  the  Dart,  and  it  was  heal’d  up 
in  a  little  time. 

The  Savages  are  accu fed  of  poyfoning  the  Points  of  their  Ar¬ 
rows,  and  we  are  told  that  fome  of  them  intheir  Battels  make 
ufeof  empoifon’d  Arrows:  I  believe  they  may  do  it,  but  don’t 
think  there  are  any  other  Men  fo  wicked  as  to  pufh  their  Rage 
fo  far.  If  the  Chirurgeon,  by  the  Wound  and  Symptoms,  fuf- 
pedbs  its  being  poifoned,  he  is  to  give  the  Patient  Cordials,  and 
drels  the  Wound  with  an  Unguent  compofed  of  Thermal,  Tur¬ 
pentine,  and  Oil  of  St.  John  s-Wert. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  Point  of  a  Sword  breaks  when  Extraction 
it  meets  with  the  Refinance  of  a  Bone.  If  the  broken  Sword  of  the  Point 
is  to  be  come  at,  the  Chirurgeon  is  focal!  for  it,  to  enable  ofaSmrd* 
him  to  guefs  how  much  of  it  remains  in  the  Body  ;  If  ir  hap¬ 
pen  after  a  Battel,  he  mufl  guefs  without  that  help.  If  he 
feels  the  bit  of  the  Sword  with  his  Probe,  he  is  to  begin  with 
di!aring  the  Wound,  and  with  the  Pincers  endeavour  to  draw 
ir  out;  if  his  fixed  in  a  Bone,  he  is  with  the  Crow’s- Bill  Pin¬ 
cers  to  take  hold  of  it  and  draw  it  out  in  adiredt  Line,  lefthe 
touch  fome  Veffel  or  Nerve  in  pulling  it :  When  the  exotic 
Body  is  out,  we  d refs  the  Wound  the  common  way. 

Some  Ages  fince  there  came  out  of  Hell  a  Monfler,  in  the  Invention 
Habit  of  a  Monk,  who  trying  Chymical  Experiments,  invent-  Gun- 
ed  a  Compcfition  of  Saltpeter  and  Sulphur,  which  we  call  powder. 
Gun-powder.  This  diabolicallnvention  put  Men  upon  making 
Fire-arms  of  all  forts;  and  not  content  with Pifiols,  Fufilsand 
Mufquets,  which  killed  Men  but  one  by  one,  they  contrived 
the  cafling  of  Cannons,  capable  of  murthering  ten  or  twelve 
at  once,  and  deflroying  and  beating  down  the  Ramparts  which 
they  hadraifed  for  their  Security :  And  about  a  Yearfince  there 
appear’d  at  Court  another  Monk,  which  thinking  it  too  little 
to  hew  down  ten  with  a  Cannon  Ball,  believed  it  ought  atleail 
to  kill  thirty,  for  which  Reafbn  he  came  on  purpofe  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  Fahrick  compofed  of  three  Cannons  joined  toge¬ 
ther,  which  fliould  at  once  by  that  Means  difcharge  three 
Bullets. 

Fufils,  Mufquets  and  Carbines  are  charged  wirbrBalls  of  all  Of  jtfuf- 
forts,  forms  and  fizes,  according  to  the  Diameter  of  the  Gun:  qLt-balb 
Thefe  Leaden  Bullets,  when  the  Shot  is  difeharged  near,  pafs  remaining 
through  the  Body,  an  Arm  ora  Leg,  at  leafl  uniefs  they  meet  in  the  Body, 
with  fome  Bone  which  flops  them.  But  when  th^y  come  from 
a  diflance,  they  remain  m  the  places  of  the  Body  which  they 
have  entred;  in  which  cafe  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  endeavour  to 
get  them  out,  for  whdft  thefe  exotic  Bodies  remain  m  the 
Wound,  his  not  in  his  Bower  to  cure  it,  becaufe  his  an  Obila- 
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cle  to  its  Re-union,  which  is  the  End  prepofed  in  the  Cure  of 
all  Wounds. 

But  this  muft  not  be  taken  literally,  for  I  have  known  fome 
cured  though  the  Ball  remained  in  the  Wound  $  but  that  hap¬ 
pens  fo  rarely,  that  taking  what  mod  frequently  occurs  for  a 
general  Rule,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  all  exotic  Bodies  re¬ 
maining  in  a  Wound,  hinder  its  curing  s  and  that  we  are  to 
'make  ufe  of  all  the  Means  with  which  Chirurgery  furnilhes 
us  to  get  them  out  as  foon  as  poffible  :  For  if  we  defer  it, 
the  Part  fwells,  and  ’twill  coif  us  much  more  Pains  than  if 
we  had  taken  it  out  a  little  time  after  the  Patient  had  been 
wounded.  Before  then  we  difpofe  our  firft  Apparatus  we 
muft  draw  out  the  exotic  Body,  at  leaft  unlefs  we  meet  with 
great  Difficulties,  or  the  Chirurgeon  at  that  time  wants  necefta* 
jy  Inftruments. 

Chirurgery  being  thus  fucceeded  by  general  Precepts,  we 
fnall  next  lliew  how  thefe  exotic  Bodies  are  to  be  gotten  out  s 
to  which  end  that  Art  has  invented  feveral  forts  oflnftruments. 
The  Chirurgeon  muft  be  informed  of  them  all  5  but  efpecially 
thole  deftin’d  to  the  ufe  of  the  Army,  and  more  particularly 
at  this  time  than  any  other,  when  daily  OccaGons  prefent  of 
pra£Hfing  this  Operation,  by  reafon  of  the  numerous  Battels 
and  Sieges  in  which  fo  many  generous  French  Men  expcfe  their 
The  ehi-  Lives  for  the  Service  and  Glory  of  the  King.  But  however, 
rurgeonto  the  Chirurgeon  may  be  inftrudbed  in  the  Schools,  he  learns  yet 
he  invert-  more  in  the  Army,  and  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  depend 
the.  more  on  his  Genius,  than  on  what  has  been  taught  him,  be- 
caufe  there  occurs  fo  many  different  and  extraordinary  Wounds, 
that  ’tis  impoffible  for  him  to  be  guided  by  any  thing  but  his 
own  good  Senfe  and  Induftry. 

What  the  The  firft  thing  which  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  do,  is  to  inform 
Chirurgeon  himfelf  of  the  diftance  betwixt  the  fighting  Forces,  in  order  to 
is  to  inform  judge  of  the  depth  of  the  Ball  >  he  is  alfb  to  place  the  Patient  in 
kimfelj  of.  the  lame  pofture  in  which  he  was  when  he  received  the  Wound, 
that  he  may  convey  in  his  Probe  by  the  fame  way  which  the 
Ball  made  }  he  is  then  to  turn  his  hand  to  the  oppofite  fide  or 
part,  to  try  whether  He  can’t  feel  the  Ball,  for  frequently  after 
having  crofted  the  Part,  it  flops  at  the  Skip,  barely  pufhing  at 
it,  not  having  Force  enough  left  to  pierce  it.  If  we  feel  it  on 
the  oppofite  fide  to  that  at  which  it  entred,  with  the  Incifian 
Knife  C  we  are  to  make  an  Incilion  on  the  Ball  proportionable 
to  its  fize,  and  with  the  little  Forceps  D  take  it  out.  We  give 
at  the  Mouth  of  the  Wound  two  final!  cuts  with  the  Incifioii 
Knife,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below,  to  change  its  Figure 
into  a  long  one,  and  run  aSeton  thro5' the  Wound,  and  then 
drefs  it  after  the  ufual  manner. 

If  the  Bullet  is  left  remaining  in  the  Flelh,  and  we  feel  it 
with  the  Probe,  we  are  to  begin  the  Operation  with  dilating 

the  Wound,  without  which  we  cannot  draw  it  out  by  the 
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fame  way  it  entred.  This  Dilatation  is  alfo  neceflary  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  Inftrumenf  with  which  we  are  to  draw  it  out.  Of 
thefe  I  n  ft  ru  merits  there  are  feveral  forts,  which  we  call  Bul¬ 
let-Extractors:  Of  which  I  here  exhibit  to  you  twelve  diffe¬ 
rent  fhapes,  which  I  have  caufed  to  be  engraven  on  the  Plate 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Demonftration. 

The  fir  ft  is  a  Dilator  E,  which  ferves  for  two  ends  the 
firft  of  which,  is  to  dilate  and  enlarge  the  Wound,  as  well  to 
fee  what  is  at  the  bottom,  as  to  make  room  for  the  Xnftru- 
ment  to  take  hold  of,  and  draw  out  the  exotic  Body  with  the 
greater  Eafe :  Secondly,  to  make  ufe  of  it  as  an  Extractor  to 
draw  out  the  Ball,  for  the  Chirurgeon  may  with  that  take  hold 
of  it,  grafp  it  clofe,  and  guide  it  out  without  the  help  of  any 
other  Inftrument  j  with  this  difference  only  that  in  the  ufe  of 
other  Extractors,  we  are  to  clofe  the  two  Branches  out  of  the 
Wound,  and  in  this  to  open  them. 

The  fecond  is  the  Spoon-ExtraStor  F,  fo  called  from  its  being 
of  that  fhape:  This  Inftrument  is  provided  with  a  handle,  that 
it  may  be  held  the  more  fteady  j  ’tis  long,  that  it  may  reach  the 
exotic  Body,  and  having  got  the  Ball  in  its  Cavity,  which  is  a 
little  bent,  we  guide  it  out,  fo  that  we  make  it  force  its  way 
without  too  much  prefling  it. 

The  third  is  the  Ring-ExtraBor  G,  which  has  that  Name 
from  the  end  of  it,  which  is  to  fearch  for  the  Ball,  being  round 
and  form’d  like  a  Ring,-  ’tis  that  which  holds  the  Ball,  and 
draws  it  out  with  the  fame  Facility  with  which  it  entred. 

■>  The  fourth  is  the  blunt  Crotchet-Extractor  H,  which  having 
gotten  hold  of  the  Ball,  draws  it  out ;  ’tis  long,  that  it  may 
reach  as  deep  as  the  Bullet,  and  provided  with  a  handle  to  ren¬ 
der  it  the  more  commodious. 

The  fifth  is  the  cleft  Crotchet-Extractor  X,  whofe  Points  are 
blunt  that  they  may  not  hurt  the  Parts':  It  may  be  ufed  to 
draw  and  take  hold  of  bits  of  the  Shirt  or  Garments  which  the 
Balls  almofl  always  carry  witli  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Wound. 

The  fixth  is  an  Inftrument  called  the  Crows  Bill  K,  whofe 
Branches  which  enter  the  Wound  in  queft  of  this  exotic  Bo¬ 
dy  are  very  long,  that  they  may  be  ufed  on  all  Occalions. 

The  feventh  is  named  the  Crane's  Bill  L»  hecaufe  it  refem- 
bles  it:  It  has  a  Spring  to  dilate  it  when  ’tis  entred  into  the 
Wound,  that  it  may  eafily  be  charged  with  the  Ball,  and  then 
draw  it  out. 

The  eighth  is  called  the  Duck's  or  Broad-bill  M,  whofe  Ex¬ 
tremities  are  tooth’d,  in  order  to  hold  the  Ball  fix'd  and  faft,  that 
it  may  not  flip  out  of' them. 

The  ninth  is  the  Screw  Duck's- Bill  N  ;  the  Screw  fo  firmly 
elofes  the  end  on  the  Ball  when  *ds  charged  with  it,  that  it 
comes  out  with  this  Infir ument. 
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The  tenth  is  called  the  Lizard's  Mouth  O,  From  the  Refiem* 
blaoce  it  bears  to  the  head  of  that  Animal  :  It  opens  only  at 
the  end,  and  that  by  Means  of  a  Spring  which  we  thruft  for¬ 
ward,  in  order  to  that  end,  and  draw  it  back  to  fhut  it : 
This  Spring  is  contained  in  a  hollow  Pipe  in  the  Body  of  the 
Inftrument. 

The  eleventh  is  an  Inftruraent,  to  which  we  give  the  Name 
of  the  Alpbonfpne  P,  becaufe  invented  by  Alfonfo  Terser,  Ne¬ 
apolitan  Fhyficim  :  ’Tis  compofed  of  three  Branches,  which 
are  clofed  by  Means  of  a  Ring  which  holds  them;  this  Inftrti- 
ment  thus  clofed,  is  introduced  in  the  Wound  as  deep  as  the 
Ball  is,  when  by  drawing  the  Ring  towards  the  handle,  the 
Branches  feparate  and  feize  that  exotic  Body  ;  having  hold  of 
which,  we  pufh  the. Ring  forwards,  which  re- doling  the  three 
Branches,  fo  fhuts  in  the  Ball  that  it  cannot  mils  of  coming 
out  with  the  Inftrument. 

y he  twelfth  is  the  Fiercer  or  Levitor  whole  Point  is  a 
foiall  Screw,  which  we  force  to  enter  the  Ball  by  turning,  by 
means  of  a  Worm  which  guides  it  in  the  Pipe  which  runs 
thro1  the  whole  length  of  the  Inftrument:  This  is  particularly 
defigned  to  be  ufed  to  get  out  thole  Bullets  which  are  fttick 
in  the  Bones,  and  is  not  proper  to  be  employed  on  thefe  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Fiefh,  becaufe  they  muft  be  fixed,  or  elfe  the 
Screw  cannot  make  any  hole  in  the  Bullet. 

Wirh  regard  to  all  thefe  Inftruments,  we  cannot  lay  down 
any  Rules,  which  ought  to  be  preferred  ;  but  they  have  all 
their  particular  Ufes  according  to  the  different  Parts  from 
whence  the  Balls  are  to  be  drawn,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  chufe 
the  moft  proper  to  his  purpofe,  after  having  informed  himfelf 
of  the  Nature  of  the  exotic  Body,  and  the  Place  where  it 


is. 

Thefe  In-  Though  the  Art  of  Chirufgery  has  been  fertile  in  the  Pro- 
jlruments  duftion  of  Inftruments,  as  appears  by  the  numbers  with  which 
not  always  it  prefents  us,  there  are  yet  feme  Cafes  left  in  which  they  af- 
fufficient.  ford  us  but  Email  help:  The  Chirurgeon  muft  then  invent  new 
ones,  prepare  Models  for  the  Cutler  to  make  them  by,  of  fuch 
figure  and  lize  as  they  may  be  able  to  draw  Bullets  out  of  fome 
places  of  the  body  where  they  are  entred,  tor  a  Chirurgeon 
tnuft  not  refufe,  and  alledge  he  has  not  fuch,  in  any  cafe  on 
this  fide  of  a  downright  lmpoflibiliry. 

NeceJJIty  of  We  are  not  only  to  undertake  to  draw  out  a  Bullet,  or  any 
attack  Ex-  other  exotic  Body,  but  to  do  it  with  utmoft  Expedition  :  We 
trad  ton.  find  the  Patient  more  fubmiffive  at  the  firft, than  the  following 

Di’cfbngs;  they  then  allow  us  to  make  all  the  Inciiions  which 
we  find  proper.  1  have,  in  the  Army,  feen  Soldiers  who  not 
only  never  once  cried  Oh  1  but  never  moved  their  Eye-brows, 
what  Pain  foever  we  have  put  them  to,  in  order  to  get  out  ai 
Bullet  or  Splinter  of  a  Granado,  or  by  making  Incifions  on 
them :  The  Chirurgeon  is  to  take  the  Advantage  of  this  favou¬ 
rable 
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rable  Difpofition,  becaufe  it  frequently  happens  that  on  the 
Morrow,  or  another  Day,  he  does  not  find  the  Patient  much 
enclined  to  refign  himfelf  up  to  his  Will. 

A  Delay  may  alfo  prove  prejudicial  with  regard  to  this  Eafc  Danger  of 

°U^  ^0r  ^  immediately  after  the  Wound  Delay, 

we  follow  the  Track  of  the  Bullet,  we  may  eafily  find  it:  But 
if  the  Patient  has  walk’d  or  Birred,  it  may  have  changed  its 
Place  j  and  if  in  an  Arm  or  a  Thigh,  may  be  born  down  low¬ 
er  by  its  own  weight,  in  which  cafe  we  are  to  make  larger 
Incifions,  which  may  yet  prove  vain,  when  *tis  dipt  into  a 
Space  betwixt  two  Mufcles. 

There  is  yet  a  third  rcafon  why  the  Chirurgeon  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  retard  this  Operation,  which  is,  that  the  firft  Day 
the  Part  noi.  being  yet  l'woll  n  we  can  the  eafier  difeover  the 
exotic  Body,  and  get  it  out  without  much  pain:  But  when  we 
day  'till  the  Morrow,  or  another  Day,  we  find  the  Part  fo  tu¬ 
mefied  by  the  Flux  of  Humours  to  it,  that  we  can  lcarce  fob 
low  the  Tra&  which  the  Bullet  has  made,  becaufe  its  entrance 
is  contrafted,  and  the  Flefh  fwoll’n  up,  and  if  we  cannot  dif- 
penfe  with  the  making  fbme  Incifions,  they  prove  then  more 
painful  than  they  would  have  done  the  firft  Dreffing. 

Tis  a  miftake  to  believe  that  there  are  any  Medicines  which  No  Attr k- 
can  poffibly  attratf:  exotic  Bodies  :  But  yet  fome  Authors  affign  Stive  Medi~ 
two  forts }  they  tell  us  that  there  are  fome  which  a&  by  a  caments, 
manireft,  and  others  by  an  occult  Quality;  the  fird  are  Pitch 
Galbanum,  and  feveral  other  Gums ;  the  fecond,  are  Amber, 
the  Loadfione,  and  feveral  others.  But  a  good  Chirurgeon  is 
not  to  expect  any  affidancc  from  thefe  Medicaments,  but 
ought  to  depend  more  on  his  Indruments  than  all  the  Drugs 
in  Pharmacy.  23 

Some  Chirurgeons,  without  giving  themfelves  much  trouble, 
wait  the  expulfion  of  the  Ball  by  the  Symptoms  which  attend 
Gunfhot  Wounds,  and  precend  that  they  have  done great  Mat¬ 
ters  when  they  have  laid  on  Leaven,  Pigeons  Dung,  and  other 

V^ying  Ingredients  which  procure  a  great  Suppuration,  or 

an  Abfcels,  that  the  Pus  may  bring  along  with  it  the  Bullet, 
tracing  the  way  which  it  ought  to  come  out.  But  this  Me¬ 
thod  teems  to  me  dangerous,  by  reafon  that  no  Abfeefs  is  pro¬ 
cured  without  violent  Pains  which  occafiona  Fever,  and  render 
the  Cure  tedious  and  difficult,  and  indeed  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
unlefs  we  make  Orifices  to  give  iflue  to  the  Matter  and  exotic 
Body:  Wherefore  we  are  to  avoid  this  Pra&ice,  which  is  fol¬ 
low’d  only  by  timerous  Chirurgeons,  who  are  more  afraid  of 
making  Incifions  than  the  Patient  ot  fuffering  them. 

Sometimes  when  we  have  drawn  out  one  Ball,  our  Work  is 
not  yet  done*  the  Soldiers  charge  their  Mufquets  frequently 
with  two  or  three.  I  have  feen  fome  who  having  Balls  of  too 
large  a  Diameter  have  cut  them  into  tour  pieces,  all  which  they 
J  clapped  into  their  Fufils#  for  which  reafon  we  are  to  exa¬ 
mine 
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mine  whether  there  are  feveral  before  we  Brefs  the  Patient 
A  Smfs  Officer  was  wounded  at  the  Attack  of  the  Cittade! 
of  Cambray  by  a  Mufquet-fhot,  which  he  received  in  the 
forepart  ©f  the  Thigh  ;  the  Chirurgeon  feeling  the  Ball  at  the 
hind  part,  where  it  ftuck,  not  having  pierc’d  the  Skin,  made 
a  fmall  Incifion  on  it,  and  drew  it  out  there,  believing  that 
there  being  but  one  entrance,  there  was  but  one  Bullet,  where¬ 
as  there  really  were  two >  one  of  them  meeting  with  the  Thigh- 
Bone,  did  not  penetrate  fo  far  as  the  other,  but  by  little  and 
little  fell  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Thigh,  and  did  not  come  out  ’till 
fix  Months  afterwards  by  an  Abfcefs  which  it  formed  in  th# 

Knee.  . 

AH  the  Balls  being  taken  out,  there  yet  remains  fome  exotic 

Bodies,  which  we  ttmft  alfo  get  out ;  thefe  are  the  bits  of  the 
Cloths  or  Shift  which  the  Bullets  carry  before  them  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Wounds.  In  examining  the  Cloths  of- the  wound¬ 
ed  Patient,  if  we  find  a  piece  of  the  fize  and  ffiape  of  the 
Ball,  taken  out  by  it,  we  may  be  Pure  *tis  in  the  Wound;  where¬ 
fore  we  are  to  draw  them  out  quickly,  without  which  ’tis  im- 
po Bible  to  cure  the  Wound.  As  it  happened  to  Monfieur  de 
Tmti,  who  was  wounded  at  the  Siege  of  Londonderry  by  a 
Mufquet.fhot,  which  carried  a  bit  of  his  WaBcoat  with  it  [into 
the  Wound:  The  Ball  being  taken  out,  the  Chirurgeon  could 
not  guefs  what  retarded  the  Cure  ;  the  Wound  formed  from 
time  to  time  feveral  Abfceffes,  which  cxhaufling  that  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Strength,  brought  him  to  a  very  low  and  terrible  lean 
Condition,  when  there  arrived  a  French  Chirurgeon,  who  made 
frefn  Incifions,  and  drew  out  the  piece  of  Stuff  which  occa^ 
Honed  all  thefe  Mifchiefs,  and  cured  the  Patient  in  a  little 

time. 

In  charging  the  Fufil,  the  Soldiers  dap  in  after  the  Powder 
a  Pellet  or  Stopple  ©f  Paper,  and  the  Ball  over  that.  In  a  Shot 
received  from  afmall  diftanee,  the  Bullet  may  run  through  the 
Part,  and  the  Paper  Stopple  which  followed  it  remain  in  the 
Wound  5  this  is  a  Circumftance  which  requires  the  Chirurgeon’s 
Attention,  becaufe  it  very  frequently  happens,  and  ’tis  irnpoffi- 
bie  to  cure  the  Wound  whilft  his  exotic  Body  remains  in  it,  we 
mu£l  not  only  take  out  whatever  came  from  without,  but  alfo 
the  Splinters  of  Bones,  which,  when  they  are  feparated,  prick 
the  Fiefh,  occafion  Pain,  diflurb  the  Wound,  and  hinder  its  re¬ 
union.  ,  , 

From  Fire-wounds  there  iffiies  out  but  little  Blood,  and  they 

are  but  feldom  attended  with  an  becaufe  the  Ball 

burning  whatever  it  touches,  ©ccafions  a  Scar,  which  hinders 
the  Blood  from  running  ©ut»  though  fome  Veffels  fhohld  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  touched ;  but  the  Scar  coming  to  fall  off,  there  ionic- 
times  happen  Hemorrhages,  which  occaiion  the  Death  of  the 
Patient,  if  not  very  quickly  flopped  by  the  Chirurgeon  ;wiiere- 

iorc  he  is.  to  be  upon  his  Guard,  and  promile  nothing  abfo« 

lutcly 
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lately  before  the  Scars  are  intirely  feparated,  they  being  Twhen 
near  the  great  VeffrlsJ  of  dangerous  Confluence. 

^  k  r-  Snd  Sett]ements  of  Humours  on  the  Part  wound-  Settle- 
cd  by  Fire-arms,  are  always  greater  than  in  thofemadeby  Cut-  mmts  of 

Pai^*W?a^-01K  *  ^  ,  ,karety  cutting  and  feparating  the  Humours 

Farts;  but  the  others  breaking  and  lacerating  the  Fibre*  of  a  great  m 

f_U/„  °Cf  fiT?ra  V!?  ent  Suaien  which  forces  the  Humours  this  Cafe. 
to  fall  on  the  Wound,  and  form  Abfcefles,  which  render  the 

Cure  very  difficult.  We  are  not  then  to  pretend  to  cure  a 
Mufquet-fhot  fo  foon  as  a  Thruft  with  the  Sword,  and  we  are 
to  be  more  attentive,  with  regard  to  the  fupervening  Symptoms, 
which  are  always  very  mifehievous.  * 

If  a  Ball  be  ftuck  into  a  Bone,  we  are  to  try  to  get  it  out  Extra  Elion 

IT  thl?e  Le7't0r'  ^  P'erCeri  but  if  k  be  fo  fixed  >n  of  a  BM 

it,  that  we  cannot  get  it  out,  we  are  rather  to  leave  it  there,  (fuck  into  a, 

than  to  torment  the  Patient  by  too  violent  Efforts ;  we  are  then  Bone 

to  wait  the  Exfoliation  of  the  Bone,  becaufe  when  that  part  of 

i  bcen,hurt  comes  tofeparate,  ’twill  certainly  carry 
the  Ball  along  with  it.  11 

.  ■s/f  thc  Bone  happen  to  be  in  a  perpendicular  Situation  when  of 
hit  by  a  Ball,  twill  flop  the  Shot;  but  if  it  be  inclining  either  Utsrra 
way,  the  Bullet  will  graze  along  it,  and  afeend  or  defeend  ac-  ziJabnr 
cording  to  the  Inclination  of  the  Bone  when  it  reaches  it ;  of  the^Eomf 
this  we  have  fee n  two  fatal  Examples,  one  of  them  happened 

„.,nnce  Rohan>  who  was  wounded  on  the  Knee,  and 
the  Ball  mounted  along  the  Femur,  or  Thigh-bone;  the  other 
to  Monfieur  de  St.  Mars ,  who  being  (hot  on  the  Foot,  theBul- 
let  afeended  along  the  Tibia  :  They  both  died,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  utmoft  Care  of  theChirurgeons  to  prevent  it,  the 
Caule  was  imputed  to  them,  for  not  fearching  the  Balls  in 
thole  1  laces  where  they  were  found  after  their  Death. 

Thofe  whofe  Skull  is  touch’d  by  a  Ball,  are  affedfcd'with  a  Of*  .Shot 
Perturbation  or  Confteruatton  of  the  Brain  j  and  the  number  ,1  th. 
of  thofe  which  die  is  greater  than  that  of  thofe  which  efcape,  Head 
becauie  that  Commotion  continually  occafions  the  extravafating 
of  the  Blood  of  the  little  Veins,  which  in  this  part  are  very 
tender:  Nothing  but  the  Trepan  can  give  iffue  to  this  Blood, 
and  confequently  can  prevent  the  Patient’s  Death  :  Whetefore 
though  the  Skull  happen  to  be  but  a  little  touch’d  and  un¬ 
covered  by  the  Ball,  it  mu  ft  be  trepanned  ;  and  thoueh  I  tell 
you  that  thefe  Wounds  are  very  dangerous,  we  have^yet  In- 
ftances  of  feveral  which  have  been  cured. 

There  are  alfo  terrible  Mifchiefs  occafiancd  by  the  Splinters 
and  pieces  of  Bombs  and  Granadoes,  they  killing  or  wounding 
ah  thofe  which  they  hit.  I  ffiall  not  treat  of  the  Splinters  or 
pieces  of  Bombs,  becaufe  thofe  which  are  wounded  by  them 
have  no  need  of  dreffing,  Death  following  foclofe  at  the  Heels 
of  thofe  Wounds,  that  Chirurgery  cannot  avail  them  at  all. 

But  as  for  thofe  of  Granadoes,  I  have  dreffed  many,  and  taken 
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out  Splinters  which  fixed  in  all  parts  of  the  Body,  except  the 
Head,  of  which  all  that  are  hit  dye,  by  reafon  of  the  great 
ravage  they  make  of  the  Cranium ,  and  the  fhock  they  give  to 
the  Brain,  which  remains  dos’d  and  ftupid,  as  if  it  had  been 
beaten  wi  th  a  Club. 

The  Granado  burftirsg  breaks  into  feveral  Bits,  the  Splinters 
of  which  enter  the  Flefh  more  or  lefs,  according  as  they  are 
little  or  great,  or  the  Patient  was  far  diftant,  or  near  the 
Place  of  its  burfting.  At  the  Siege  of  Cam  hr  ay  l  took  out  one 
as  big  as  the  Palm  of  my  Hand,  which  was  entred  fo  far  into 
the  Buttock  of  an  Officer,  that  we  could  not  fee  it.  _  Monfieur 
BeJJiere  told  me  he  faw  one  that  had  placed  it  felf  in  the.  Scro¬ 
tum*  but,  in  flort,  in  what  part  fbever  it  is,  the  Patient  muft 
be  delivered  from  it  as  fbon  as  poiTiblej  whicn  Operation  re¬ 
quires  Incilions  which  we  cannot  here  defcribe,  and  which  the 
Chirurgeon  is  to  make  according  to  the  fituationof  the  Wound, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Exotic  Body. 

We  don’t  rank  Cannon  Bullets  amongft  the  number  of  Exo¬ 
tic  Bodies  to  be  extracted,  they  lend  ail  thole  to  the  Grave 
whom  they  touch,  and  have  yet  left  us  no  example  of  their 
.remaining  in  any  Perforfs  Body,  and  that  he  had  any  occanon 
for  a  Chirurgeon,*  *tis  a  fort  of  Happinefs  to  thole  which  meet 
with  them  in  their  way,  when  they  take  off  only  a  Leg  or  an 
Arm }  we  have  ipoken  of  this  lort  of  Wounds  under  the  Head 
of  Amputation. 

The  Ball,  or  other  exonc  Body,  being  drawn  out,  before  we 
drefs  the  Wound,  we  are  to  have  regard  to  three  Circumfhnces, 
which  are  :  Firft,  To  alter  the  round  Figure  of  the  Wound 
into  a  long  one,  by  two  Cuts  of  the  hicifion  Knife  R,  one  up¬ 
wards,  and  the  other  downwards,  according  to  the  rectitude 
of  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles :  Secondly,  To  make  an  Iffue  to 
the  Wound,  by  enlarging  it  below,  that  the  I'M  may  eafily 
run  out,  and  that  we  may  not  afterwards  be  forced  ro  do  it; 
and  thirdly,  to  run  the  Needle  S,  threaded  with  therSeton  T, 
into  the  Wound,  if  it  goes  thro’  the  part,  in  order  to  referve  a 
way  to  convey  Remedies  to  it. 

In  the  beginning  we  make  ufe  of  a  Digeftive  to  help  the 
reparation  of  the  Scars}  but  it  muft  be  more  quicken’d,  and 
not  fo  putrifying  as  thofe  in  Contufions,  that  we  don’t  there¬ 
by  procure  too  great  a  Suppuration.  When  the  Scars  are  fallen 
off,  we  fupprefs  the  Digeftive  }  endeavour  to  dry  up  the 
Wound  with  rhe  Vulnerary  Water,  which  is  excellent  in  thefe 
forts  of  Wounds,  and  is  for  that  reafon  call’d  Gunihot  Wa¬ 
ter. 

The  Chirurgeon  puts  the  Linten  Tent  V,  into  the  Wound 
m’hen  neceftity  requires  it,  but  does  not  make  uie  of  it  at  all 
when  he  has  run  a  Seton  thro’  it:  He  lays  on  the  Wound  the 
fiat  Pledget  X,  cover’d  with  feme  Digeftive,  then  the  Plai¬ 
ner  Y,  and  the  B oilier  Z,  moiftea’d  in  Brandy,  or  Aromatic 
.  '  ,  v"'  Wine, 
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Wrne,  and  ends  with  the  uniting  Bandage  a,  made  of  the  Band 

“  at.  boAth  ends>  we  then  continue  the  Drefiing  as  di¬ 
rected  by  tne  Art  of  Chirurgery. 

Figure  LIII.  For  the  Application  of  the 

SETON. 
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T  r| F;  Seton  Is  a  Chirurgical  Operation  which  makes  two 
A  holes  in  the  Skin  by  means  of  a  great  threaded  Needle: 

Ihis  Name  of  Seton  is  deriv'd  from  the  Word  Seta,  a  Hogs 
Brifih,  by  reafon  the  hrft  Chirurgeons  made  ufe  of  them  to 
run  them  thro"  both  the  Orifices  made  with  the  Needle. 

Thofe  who  fucceeded  the  Inventors  of  this  Operation.  pre~  rr  • 
tend  to  have  fucceeded  better  with  Horfe-hair,  hecaufe  longer  * m*S£ 
and  more  commodious;  and  their  Succeflors  have  wholy  laid  V  A 
afide  the  ufe  of  any  Hair,  alledging,  that  it  was  too  hard  In?"** 
tne  Wound,  and  did  not  fufficiently  facilitate  the  Filtration  oi^etons* 
the  Humours,  which  is  the  end  propos’d;  wherefore  they  fub- 
0ifuted  a  Cotton-wick,  as  fofter,  and  more  proper  for  the 
execution  of  that  Intention.  And  hilly,  other  Chirurgeong 
have  condemn’d  that,  urging  that  it  has  fmall  Points  which 
inceflanrly  pricking  the  Wound,  fatigue  and  incommode b,  and 
will  have  us  make  ufe  of  Flaxen  Thread  undrefshi,  which  has 
never  paff  d  thro'  the  Lye. 

The  Seton  may  be  apply’d  in  all  Parts  of  the  Body;  but  that  P> 
where  our  PredecefTors  apply!!  them  was  the  Nape  of  the  , 

Neck,  from  which  Operation  they  expe-fled  confidcrable  Ef- /' 9re  .  . 
teas;  They  believ’d  it  excellent  in  Epilepftes,  Hydrocephali ,  aU 
forts  of  Fluxions  of  Humours  on  all  the  parts  of  the  Face,  and 

Gg  i  Fabri- 
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jabricim  Hildanus  tells  us,  that  he  has  done  Cures  with  it  that 
might  pafs  for  Miracles. 

Old  way  of  The  Ancients  made  ufe  of  a  red  hot  Iron  to  pierce  the  Skin, 
piercing  the  which  they  thus  managed  ;  They  caufed  the  Patient  to  fit  on 
Skin  for  the  a  Stool  without  a  back,  and  lean  his  Head  a  little  backwards, 
Seton.  that  they  might  pinch  up  the  Skin  of  the  Neck,  which  he 
fixed  betwixt  the  two  Plates  of  the  Forceps  A,  made  in  form 
of  a  Water- mold,  or  Iron,  and  pierced  through,  in  order  to 
admit  the  Needle;  and  thus  with  the  Left-hand  holding  the 
Skin  clofe  in  thefe  Pincers,  in  their  right  they  took  the  adtual 
Cautery  B  red  hot,  and  thriitt  it  through  the  holes  of  the  Pin¬ 
cers,  by  which  Means  they  made  two  holes  in  the  Skin.  The 
a&ual  Cautery  having  made  thefe  holes  big  enough,  they  drew 
it  out,  and  giving  it  to  a  Servant,  in  the  fame  hand  took  the 
great  Needle  C,Ufh aped  like  that  ufed  by  Shoemakers,  and 
threaded  with  the  Wick  D,  and  run  it  through  the  holes  be¬ 
fore  they  opened  the  Forceps.  The  Wick  thus  run  through, 
they  took  away  the  Pincers  and  the  Needle,  leaving  the  Wick 
in  the  Wounds,  into  which  they  foak’d  a  Medicament  compo- 
fed  of  Oil  and  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  to  help  the  Separation  of 
Drifting  the  Scars;  they  then  laid  on  thefe  Orifices  one  of  the  Pledgets 
the  Wound.  EE,  dipt  in  the  fame  Remedy,  then  the  Plaifter  F,  the  Bolfter 
G,  and  the  Band  H,  with  which  they  formed  the  circular 
Bandage  about  the  Head,  they  daily  drew  out  a  little  of  the 
Wick,  in  order  to  convey  the  Medicament  afrefh  into  the 
Wounds ;  after  the  fall  of  the  Scars,  they  continued  the  chan¬ 
ging  of  the  place  of  the  Cotton  wick,  and  when  hwas  all  u- 
fed  up,  they  fattened  another  to  its  end  to  renew  it,  and  this 
they  continued  as  long  as  they  judged  the  Diftiilation  of  Hu¬ 
mours  necefiary  for  the  cure  of  the  Diieafes  which  had  obli¬ 
ged  their  Application. 

Ufehfjnefs  ’Twas  a  Controverfie  betwixt  the  Favourers  of  this  Opera- 
of  thefe  Se-  tion,  whether  the  Skin  was  to  be  pinch’d  longways  or  acrofs, 
tons.  that  is,  whether  the  two  holes  were  to  be  from  one  fide  to  the 

other,  or  one  above  the  other  ;  which  is  of  fb  little  Confe- 
quence,  that  it  does  notdelerve  our  flopping  at  it,  and  the  ra¬ 
ther  becaufe  this  Operation  is  not  praffcifed  at  prefent.  When 
there  is  a  Ncceffity  to  provide  an  Iflue  for  thofe  Humours 
which  occafion  all  the  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  wc  lay  on  a  cau- 
ttk  Stone  on  the  Fejfula  of  the  Neck,  and  by  that  Means  give 
them  Ifiue,  and  they  filtrate  incettantly,  which  cures  thefe  Dif¬ 
eafes  as  well  as  a  Seton. 

The  Italians  have  been  great  Lovers  of  this  Operation,  but 
they  feem  at  prefent  to  be  much  come  off  from  that  Opinion; 
for  being  in  Italy,  I  met  with  feveral  who  laid  Cauttics  to  the 
Arm.  The  Seton  is  not  only  cruel  in  its  Application,  but  very 
troublefome  in  its  Confequcnces:  The  Cautticdoes  not  require 
fo  many  Preparatives,  it  gives  lefs  Pain  in  laying  on,  we  drefs 
it  more  commodioufly,  and  receive  the  fame  Advantages  from 
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it  i  ’tis  not  then  without  Rea fon  that  the  Italians  and  the  French 
have  fubftituted  it  in  the  Place  of  the  Seton. 

To  conclude,  if  any  one  is  fo  prepofieifed  in  favour  of  Se- 
toss,  that  he  will  prefer  it  to  the  Cauflic,  and  will  have  it  ap¬ 
plied,  I  advife  the  Chirurgeon  then  not  to  make  ufe  of  either 
the  Pincers,  nor  the  red  hot  Iron;  bur  only  of  the  large  Cut¬ 
ting-needle  I,  threaded  with  the  Lace  K,  and  run  in  through 
the  Skin  of  the  Nape  of  the  Neck,  pinching  it  only  with  the 
Fingers  of  his  Left-hand :  Thus  this  Operation  is  done  in  a 
Moment,  there  are  n©  Scars  tp  fall,  and  the  fame  Advantages 
refult  from  it. 

We  underhand  alfo  by  this  Word  Seton  a  very  little  narrow  Ufe  of  the 
Linnen-band,  which,  by  the  help  of  a  Needle,  we  run  thro*  little  Band. 
Wounds  which  have  an  Entrance  and  Exit  :  I  have  juft  now 
hinted  to  you,  that  they  are  to  be  run  through  the  Wounds, 
out  of  which  we  have  extracted  Balls  or  other  exotic  Bodies, 
through  the  oppofitc  Part. 

We  take  then  the  Seton-needle  L,  blunt  at  the  end,  that  it 
may  not  hurt,  and  threaded  with  the  narrow  Band  or  Tape 
M,  which  we  run  through  the  Wound  from  pare  to  part,  im¬ 
bibed  with  fuch  Remedy  as  we  think  proper:  There  is  alfo  a- 
nother  and  longer  Needle  eompofed  of  two  pieces  N  N,  to 
render  it  more  portable  ;  they  are  to  be  joined  together  by  a 
Email  Screw:  This  is  ufed  in  Wounds  which  run  through  the 
Thighs;  the  Seton  placed,  we  takeout  the  Needle,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  dreffing  as  above  dirc&ed. 
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Figure  LIV.  For  the  OPENING  of  an 

ABSCESS. 


THE  Aperture  of  an  A  b  fee  ft  is  called  Onchctomie ,  which 
is  derived  from  the  two  Greek  Words,  Onchos,  which 
fignifies  a  Mafs  or  gathering  of  Matter,  and  Temnem  to  cut  ; 
fo  that  this  Operation  confifb  in  the  making  an  Incifion  in  the 
Place  where  Matter  is  gathered. 

Tbemoft  *Tis  the  Operation  which  the  Chimrgeon  moft  frequently 
frequent  performs,  occafions  of  opening  Tumours  orAbfceffes  continu- 

peration.  ally  offering.  I  (hall  not  emer  into  the  particular  Caufes  of 

unnatural  Tumours,  fuppofing  the  Chirurgeon  to  have  read 
what  fo  many  celebrated  Authors  have  faid  on  that  Head,  and 
that  he  is  informed  of  whatever  regards  them  in  general,  and 
the  proper  Remedies  to  difiipate  them  by  way  of  Refolution. 
1  fhall  only  confine  my  (elf  to  what  is  to  be  done,  when  they 
cannot  be  cured  by  way  of  Suppuration, 

When  a  Chirurgeon  undertakes  theCureof  a  Tumour  which 
tim  of  it .  is  to  end  in  a  Suppuration,  he  -muff  examine  very  well  the 
Signs  which  exprefs  the  Condition  in  which  it  is,  fome  (hew 
that  Matter  is  forming,  and  others  that  *tis  formed. 

Signs  of  Thofe  which  fiiew  that  ’tis  forming  or  gathering,  are  aTu- 
Matter  mour.  Pain,  and  a  rednefs  of  the  Part,  the  Patient  feels  a 
forming.  (hooting  in  the  Tumour,  his  Reft  is  broken,  and  he  has  a  Fever. 

,  Hippocrates  tells  us,  that  whenever  Matter  gathers,  Pains  and  a 
Fever  fupervene,  If-  the  Chirurgeon,  on  feeling  the  Tumour, 
finds  there  is  no  Fluctuation,  *tis  a  iign  that  the  Matter  is  not 
yet  digefled,  in  which  cafe  it  mu  ft  be  helped  on  by  ripening 
and  putrifying  Medicaments:  If  the  Tumour  isfmall,  theChi- 

■  rurgeon 
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rurgeon  contents  himfelf  with  laying  a  Plaifter  of  Diachylon 
cum  Gummis  with  a  little  Bafilicon  ;  but  if  great,  hard,  and 
far  from  CoCtion,  he  is  to  make  ufe  of  ftfotiger  Remedies,  as 
Sorrel,  Roots  of  Lillies  and  Marfiimallows,  Leaven  and  Pigeon’s 
Dung,  all  of  them  boil’d  in  Pork  Fat. 

The  Signs  which  fbewthat  Matter  is  form’d,  are  the  decrea-  Signs  of 
ling  of  the  Tenfion,  Rednefs  and  Pain  }  the  Tumour  rites  a  lit-  Matter 
tie  to  a  Point,  and  feems  to  mark  out  the  Place  where  the  form'J  into 
Matter  pufhestocome  out :  By  putting  our  two  Fore-Fingers  on  Fus, 
it,  and  refting  them  there  alternatively,  we  feel  the  Matter 
float  in  the  Tumour,  which  is  an  undoubted  Sign  that  it  is 
ripe,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  immediately  opened. 

Able  PraCticioners  propofe  to  us  two  ways  of  opening  the 
Abfcefs,  either  with  cauftic  Stones,  or  the  Lancet,  both  of 
them  are  equally  good,  but  in  f«mc  Tumours  the  firft  is  ne~ 
ceflary,  and  in  others  the  Lancet  is  preferrablc  :  Which  I  fhali 
fhew  you  in  few  Words. 

When  the  Tumour  is  compofed  of  cold  Humours,  and  has  In  what 
ripened  but  flowly,  we  are  to  defer  the  opening  as  long  as  we  cafe  the  Cl¬ 
ean}  we  run  norifque  by  flaying,  for  the  Matter  being  form’d  per  ion  is 
from  cold  and  gentle  Humours,  cannot  occafion  thofc  Scars,  to  be  re* 
nor  the  fame  Inconveniencies  which  would  attend  that  of  a  tarded • 
hot  Humour.  Befides,  fhould  we  open  thefe  forts  of  Tu¬ 
mours  as  fbon  as  we  feel  the  Fluctuation  in  the  middle,  there 
would  remain  a  hardnefs,  which  we  fhould  find  difficult  to 
mollifie  afterwards ;  wherefore  the  Operation  is  to  be  retarded 
’till  the  whole  is  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  evacuated,  becaufe 
the  Matter  produces  Matter,  and  that  already  coCied,  helps  to 
digeft  the  reft;  which  done,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  by  over  the 
whole  length  ot  the  Tumour,  a  whole  Train  of  Cauftics,  for 
two  Realons :  The  firft,  becaufe  the  heat  of  thefe  Cauteries  WhereCau * 
compleats  the  CoClion  of  the  Humour  }  and  the  fecond,  be-  tery  ii  uje- 
caufe  the  Scars  being  fallen  off,  leave  an  Orifice  large  enough  fal, 
to  convey  in  the  Remedies  proper  to  diflolve  and  confumethe 
Hardnefs,  which  could  not  be  foftned  by  Suppuration.  When 
Abfcefles  arc  deep,  we  muft  alfo  make  ufe  of  cauftic  Stones, 
becaufe  they  make  a  larger  Orifice  than  the  Lances*  and  there¬ 
by  facilitate  the  Conveyance  of  Remedies  to  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Cavity  of  the  Abfcefs. 

But  when  the  Tumour  ripens  quick,  and  by  its  foftnefswe 
difeern  the  Matter  to  be  perfectly  digefied,  we  are  not  to  flay 
for  its  eating  through  the  Skin,  in  order  to  ill'ue  ®ut  of  it  felt} 
for  by  its  continuance  within,  it  may  occafion  feme  ill  EfFeCb, 
by  corroding  the  Fibres  of  the  Flefli,  which  are  more  tender 
than  rhofe  of  the  Skin}  we  are  then,  without  delay,  to  make 
ufe  of  the  Lancet,  making  an  Orifice  large  enough  to  evacu¬ 
ate  all  the  Pus  contained  in  the  Tumour, 
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Ring. 


How  the 
Cautery  is 
to  be  ap- 
ply\l 


Of  tin  In -  Some  Authors  have  invented  a  Ring,  in  which  they  fix  a 

eifion  Knife  fmall  Incifion  Knife,  which  they  make  ufe  of  to  ©pen  Abfcefies 
fet  in  a  in  timorous  Children,  and  fuch  Perfons  as  cannot  be  prevailed 
on  to  endure  what  they  think  proper  to  do  to  them  :  They 
put  this  Ring  on  one  Of  their  Fingers,  and  on  Pretence  of  feel¬ 
ing  the  Tumour,  pierce  it  with  the  Incifion  Knife,  and  fo 
dexiroufly  deceive  their  Patients.  But  this  Procedure  Teems 
to  me  to  favour  a  little  of  the  Mountebanks  wherefore  I  can’t 
advife  you  ever  to  make  ufe  of  it.  If  this  Operation  is  to  be 
performed  on  a  Child,  it  need  only  be  held  fall  $  and  if  any 
grown  Perfon  prove  rank  Coward  enough  not  to  fufferit,  the 
Chirurgeon  is  to  quit  and  abandon  him  to  his  Fate,  without 
being  at  the  trouble  of  fearching  after  Stratagems  to  furprize 
him. 

If  we  have  refolved  to  make  ufe  of  the  Cautery,  we  take 
the  Plainer  A,  which  is  flit  the  length  of  the  intended  Orifice} 
this  we  lay  on  the  middle  of  the  Tumour  ;  we  then  lay  two 
or  three  of  the  cauftic  Stones  B  B  B  in  the  flit  of  the  Plaifter, 
and  over  them  the  fmall  long  Bolfter  C,  which  is  wetted,  the 
fooner  to  diflolve  the  Stones  :  Then  we  lay  on  a  fecond  Plai¬ 
ner,  which  we  cover  with  a  Bolfter,  and  with  a  Band  fallen 
on  the  Drefling.  We  let  thefe  Caufiics  work  for  two  or  three 
hours}  but  if  we  would  have  them  eat  deep,  we  leav®  them 
on  longer.  After  having  taken  elf  the  whole,  with  a  Lancet 
we  make  an  Incifion  on  the  middle  of  the  Scar,  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  Matter,  which  we  fufiPer  to  run  out  as  much  as 
it  will  and  as  is  in  the  Tumour  }  for  the  World  is  dilabus’d, 
with  regard  to  the  Miftake  of  the  Ancients,  who  fear’d  the 
weakening  their  Patients,  by  evacuating  an  Abfcefs  all  at  ©nee} 
theTumcur  whereas  we  find  on  the  contrary,  that  the  more  we  force  the 
dl  fit  once,  Matter  out,  the  more  they  are  eas’d,  efpecially  when  the  Pus 
is  perfectly  form’d.  Experience  in  Hydropics  alfo  deftroys 
their  Notion,  they  would  not  have  us  draw  off  the  Water  at 
lefs  than  four  or  five  times,  aliedging  that  we  ought  not  to 
proceed  from  an  extream  Repletion  to  an  extream  Inanition : 
And  at  prefent  we  empty  them  to  the  lafc  drop,  without  their 
difeovering  any  fign  ot  Weaknefs}  and  we  fee  them  come  to 
the  Chirurgeon  to  have  the  Fundture  made,  and  afterwards 
return  home  with  the  fame  Vigour  which  they  came  thither, 
(fuppofing  they  before  were  llfong  enough  to  come  of  them- 
felves)  for  in  moll  Dropfies  the  Patients  frequently  wait  the 
,  Lift  Extremity,  before  they  refolve  to  undergo  the  Opera- 

;  tion. 

If  we  fix  on  opening  the  Tumour  with  a  Lancet,  we  are  to 
take  that  marked  D,  which  is  longer  and  broader  than 
thofe  ufed  in  bleeding,  whence  Tis  called  the  Abfcefs  Lancet. 
Having  opeti’d  and  half  folded  it,  we  take  it  in  our  Mouth, 
examine  the  place  where  the  Matter  is,  and  having  oblerved  it, 
with  the  Thumb  and  fore- Finger  of  the  Left-hand  we  extend 
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the  Skin,  that  it  may  not  vacillate  in  the  time  of  the  Operation, 
and  with  the  Rjght  take  the  Lancet  and  ftrike  it  in  as  far  as  the 
Matter,  then  railing  it  up,  in  the  Elevation  we  fufficiently  en¬ 
large  the  Orifice,  to  give  ifiue  to  the  Pus,  which  we  fee  immediate¬ 
ly  ifiue  out,  and  which  we  receive  in  a  Porcnger  orforne  other 
Velfel  ready  prepared  for  that  end}  we  prefs  the  Tumour  a 
little  on  each  fide  in  order  to  difcharge  it.  Having  judged  by 
the  quantity  of  Matter  come  out,  that  there  rauft  remain  a  great 
vacuity,  with  the  hollow  Probe  E,  which  we  introduce  into 
the  Wound,  we  endesvour  to  difeover  on  what  fide  the  vacuity 
is  largeft,  and  with  the  crooked  Scifiars  F  we  open  the  empty 
fide,  and  particularly  when  it  happened  to  be  undermoftj  fo 
that  this  hollow  Probe  ferves  two  ends,  one  to  inform  us  of, 
the  fizs  and  nature  of  the  Cavity,  and  the  other  to  guide  the 
Points  of  the  Scifiars  which  are  to  dilate  it.  Some  Chirurgedns 
which  don’t  overmuch  affedt  neatnefs,  after  the  firft  Aperture 
with  the  Lancet  convey  their  Finger  into  the  Abfcefs  to  ex¬ 
plore  its  breadth  and  depth ;  and  if  it  be  found  necdlary  by 
aay  Incifion  to  enlarge  the  Orifice,  their  Finger  performing 

the  Onice  of  the  Probe,  ferves  as  a  Guide  to  the  Points  of  the 
Scifiars. 

■‘hi-'ie  iorJs  of  Apertures  require  three  Circumftances,  which  C'treum 
are  V'  !  V  efi®n^al**  *  he  firft  is,  that  they  be  made  according  to  fiances  to  < 
tne  reciirude  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  along  by,  and  not  obferved . 
acrois  them,  for  fear  of  laming  the  Patient}  the  lecond  is,  ro 
rnaKe  ..hem  always  on  the  declining  or  undermoft  part,  that 
!i  ‘.here  remain  any  Purfes  of  Matter  they  may  ifiue  out  of 
them f elves  j  and  thirdly,  to  make  them  large  enough  on  the 
firft  Day,  as  well  to  avoid  the  being  forced  to  make  frefti  In- 
cifions  afterwards,  as  for  the  more  ealie  conveyance  of  the  Re¬ 
medies  to  all  the  Parts  of  the  Cavity  of  the  Abfcefs. 

-toe  Orifice  being  as  I  have  hinred,  and  the  Matter  evscua-  Of  the 
~rt  *  Orels  fke  Patient;  We  make  ufe  of  nothing  elfe  at  the  Die  fling. 
ni  ii  Drefting  but  dry  Lint,  the  better  to  imbibe  the  remainder 
of  the  Pus-,  of  this  we  make  two  Stopples  in  bulk  proportion’d 
to  the  fize  of  the  Cavity:  That  which  we  thruft  to  the  bottom, 
mark’d  H,  is  to  be  provided  with  a  Thread,  that  when  we 
Dreis  the  Patient  again,  we  may  be  fecure  that  after  having 
taken  that  out  there  remains  no  more  in  the  Wound :  Having 
after  that  apply  d  the  two  other  1 1,  we  cover  them  with  the 
fiat  Pledget  K,  and  the  Piaifier  L,  cover’d  with  D'u chiton,  in 
©rder  to  difiolve  the  remainder  of  the  hardened  Humour,  and 
above  th*t  the  Bolfter  M,  and  iafily  the  Band  N,  roll’d  circu¬ 
larly  feveral  times  to  keep  on  the  Apparatus, 

On  the  Morrow  we  cover  the  Stopples  with  mundicative 
Unguents,  as  thole  Hippofelins ,  or  Apojiolomm,  with  which  we 
mix  a  little  Mgyptmcum,  if  there  he  any  putrid  Flefh  which 
we  would  coftfume.  We  labour  to  deterge  and  clear, fe  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  Abfcefs,  which  we  then  leave  to  fill  up 

with 
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with  Flefti :  Being  fufficiently  Incarnated,  we  make  ufe  of  Ds- 
ficcatives  in  order  to  bring  it  duly  to  Cicatrize,  which  is  the 
end  propofed  from  the  beginning. 

The  Abfcefles  which  come  on  the  Faee  prove  not  a  little 
troublefome  to  the  Ghirurgeon,  becaufe  he  finds  himfelf  under 
a  hleceflity  of  making  Incifions  there,  to  give  iffue  to  the 
Matter,  which  leaving  Scars,  occafions  the  disfiguring  of  the 
Part.  The  Chirurgeons  labour’d  under  this  perplexity  in  the 
cafe  of  the  Duke  of  Berry ,  who  on  the  3d  of  October,  in  1706, 
return’d  from  Hunting  with  his  right  Cheek  very  much  fwoll’n ; 
they  bled  him,  and  laid  on  Cataplafms  to  try  to  difiolve  the 
Humour  which  occafion’d  this  Tumefa&ion.  They  bled  him 
a  fecond  time,  but  the  Tumour  which  proceeded  from  an  in¬ 
finity  of  Contufions  occafion’d  by  the  refting  of  the  Fufil  a- 
gainft  that  part,  refilled  all  Remedies,  they  found  it  proceeding 
towards  Suppuration,  by  its  Rednef?,  the  augmentation  of  the 
Pain,  the  frmll  fhare  of  Reft  which  k  allow’d  him,  and  the 
Inflation  of  the  Eye,  Nofe  and  Lips :  And  indeed  the  Duke 
for  three  Months  before  this  had  been  fo  often  out  a  Hunting, 
each  of  which  times  he  had  receiv’d  four  or  five  hundred  Blows 
with  the  Fufil,  and  had  brought  hack  with  him  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Pieces  of  wild , .Game-.,  feat  his  Cheek  was  fo  morti¬ 
fied,  that  there  was  !;*dk  ope  left  of  its  refolving.  On  Tnef- 
tlay  the  1 2th  of  March  Mr.  Metrechal  ielt  a  Fluctuation  in  the 
Tumour,  and  having  made  me  feel  it,  the  neceffity  of  open¬ 
ing  it>  and  the  Place  where  the  Orifice  was  to  be  made  was 
agreed  on,  the  Hour  pitch’d  on  was  at  two  Afternoon,  when 
the  Duke  being  placed  in  an  Elbow  Chair,  that  being  the  moft 
convenient  f!ofture,  whilft  I  held  his  Head,  Mr.  Mlarechai,  in 
the  Prefence  an  0  with  the  Advice  of  Monfifur  Fag  on,  ftruck 
the  i  -no  r  into  the  loweft  part  of  the  Tumour,  and  railing 
that  Inftrumenr  open’d  it  a  Pin’s  length:  The  Fm  immediately 
iffued  our,  in  quantity  enough  to  have  filled  a  large  Egg-fhell. 
Mr.  Marechal  thruft  one  of  his  Fingers  into  the  Wound,  and 
felt  round  the  Cavity  of  the  Tumour,  to  difeover  whether  the 
Bones  were  uncovered,  and  having  found  the  Feriofteum  fixed 
on  the  Bones  of  the  Pommetre  and  Upper- jaw,  he  drefled  it. 
The  Dreffing  was  afterwards  continued  on  with  the  Injg&ion 
of  Deterfives  which  cleanfedthe  bottom  of  the  Abfcefs,  which 
fiUed  up  with  found  Flefh  in  very  little  time  5  for  in  twenty 
Days  that  Prince  was  perfectly  cured,  and  the  Orifice  being 
*  made  as  fmall  as  poflible,  and  as  near  the  Ear  as  the  Tumour 

would  permit,  there  remained  but  a  little  long  Scar*  which  will 
be  hid  by  the  edge  of  the  Peruke. 

Of  the  Car-  The  Carbuncle,  vulgarly  tailed  the  Cole,  is  lb  term’d,  by 

bmicle  and  reason  the  Patient  feets  a  burning  Pain,  and  that  the  Effects 

Anthrax,  which  follow  it  are  like  thofe  which  we  feel  when  we  have 
laid  a  burning  Coal  on  any  part.  Moft  Authors  confound  the 
Carbuncle  with  the  Anthrax,  alledging,  that  both  of  them  re¬ 
fills 
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Hilt  from  an  atrobitious  and  boiling  Blood,  and  that  they  differ 
only  in  Degree  and  Circumftances;  and  that,  according  to  the 
Verfion  of  the  Greek  word  Anthrax ,  it  fignifies  a  Carbuncle  or 
a  Coal :  But  yet,  by  the  Defcription  I  am  going  to  make,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  to  be  referred  to  two  different  kinds  of 
Tumours,  which  require  different  Remedies  and  Operations  in 
order  to  th-ir  Cure. 

The  Carbuncle  is  defin’d  to  be  an  afhy  black  Puflule,  attend-  Definition 
ed  with  Rednefs  and  Pain,  Hear  and  Inflammation  about  it,  of  a  Car- 
which  raifesit  to  a  Bladder  or  Blifter  that  burns  the  place  where  buncle. 
it  is,  and  which  when  it  burfls  leaves  a  Scar  of  the  fame  fort 
with  thofe  which  remain  after  Cauterifing,  and  Burns. 

There  are  two  forts  of  them ;  the  one  Simple  and  Benign,  Its  Species, 
caufed  by  the  acrimonious  Serofry  of  an  atrabilious  and  boil¬ 
ing  Blood,  which  makes  an  impreflion  on  the  Skin  through 
which  it  paffes,  and  which  gathering  under  the  Epidermis , 
there  produces  a  great  Puflule  like  that  occafion’d  by  Burns : 

The  other  is  Malignant  and  Fefiilential,  and  refults  from  a 
burning  Serofity  like  Aquafortis,  which  forms  a  deeper  Scar 
than  the  former;  it  happens  in  Peftilentiai  Times,  and  is  always 
Mortal. 

I  fhall  not  treat  of  General  Remedies,  the  ordering  of  them  Opening  of 
falls  under  the  Phyficians  Province,  nor  what  is  to  be  done  in  the Fujlule, 
cafe  of  the  Tefiilential  Carbuncle ,  which  we  are  to  look  for  in 
thofe  Authors  which  have  wrote  of  the  Fefi,  who  have  fuffi- 
cienrly  inform’d  us  on  that  Head:  But  fhall  confine  my  felf  to 
the  Method  of  handling  Chirurgically  thofe  Carbuncles  which 
are  curable. 

If  the  Puflule  is  not  open,  it  mufl  be  immediately  open’d,  that  The  Aqua- 
the  ferous  Matter  may  have  time  by  a  long  continuance  to  Phagadse- 
make  a  flronger  impreflion  on  the  Skin,  we  are  then  with  a  nica. 

Lancet  to  make  Scarifications  to  the  quick,  on  all  of  the  Car* 
buncle  which  is  lived  and  black  :  Whilfl:  the  Blood  and  ferous 
Humours  iflue  out,  we  are  to  diflblve  a  little  Theriaca  in  Spirit 
of  Wine,  and  in  that  DifFolution  foak  a  Pledget,  with  which 
we  are  to  cover  the  Scarifications  which  we  have  b£en  ma¬ 
king,  and  tills  Dre  fling  is  to  be  renewed  from  fix  hours  to  fix 
hours,  withal  bleeding  the  Patient  :  If  he  is  replete  and  robuft, 
we  are  to  reiterate  the  bleeding  feveral  times,  oblige  him  to 
take  Cordials,  andobfervea  ftritfl  Diet. 

On  the  Morrow,  if  the  Patient  does  not  feel  any  Pain  in  the 
Part,  and  we  find  the  Blacknefs  increafc,  we  are  to  redouble 
cur  Scarifications,  and  make  them  fo  deep  that  he  may  prove 
very  fenfible  of  them,  and  apply  to  them  the  Aqua  Phaga -  , 

d&ntc&,  which  we  call  yellow  Water,  compos’d  of  Lime-water 
and  Sublimate;  this  is  a  potent  Remedy  againA  Mortification. 

Monfieur  de  Lull's,  that  great  Phylician,  died  of  a  like  Puflule 
on  one  of  his  Toes. 
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Sign  ofna «  But  if  in  the  Circumference  of  the  black  part  we  difcern 

turd  Heat  a  little  Circle,  *tis  a  fign  that  the  natural  heat  remains  in  the 
in  the  Fart,  Part,  and  that  the  Scar  will  fepars  te  .*  We  are  then  to  procure 
this  reparation  by  un&ious  Remedies,  but  fuch  as  are  always 
animated  and  quicken’d,  for  fear  of  too  great  Suppuration.  The 
Scar  being  fallen  off,  we  are  to  cleanfe,  incarnate  and  cicatrize 
it  ;  but  above  all,  after  the  Cure,  we  are  to  purge  the  Patient 
very  well,  to  carry  off  this  burning  Serolity,  and  by  that  means 
prevent  a  Relapfe. 

Of  the  An*  The  Anthrax,  or  Antrakion,  is  a  Tumour  in  the  Flefh  caufed 

thrax.  by  a  burning  Humour,  which  fwells  and  drives  it  out  as  though 
it  were  a  Granado  or  Bomb  ready  to  burft. 

Its  Etymo -  The  word  Anthrax  is  derived  from  two  other  Greek  ones, 

logy.  anea,  high ,  and  therein,  to  firing,  intimating  that  the  Tumour 

produced  by  it  being  full  of  inflamed  Liquors,  forms  afcorch- 
ing  riling  like  a  Mountain,  which  is  ready  to  vomit  Fire,  Flames, 
and  the  Matter  which  it  contains. 

jEJ feBs  of  The  Tumours  which  proceed  from  Abfcefles,  generally  make 

the  Hh~  but  one  hole,  through  which  they  give  themfelves  an  iffue, 
rnmr  which  when  time  is  allow’d  them  ;  but  that  which  produces  the  An- 
forms  it.  thrax  is  fo  corrolive,  that  it  eats  feveral  through  which  to 
efcape  :  I  have  feen  fome  have  feven  or  eight  :  It  is  fo  hot, 
that  it  burns  all  the  Flefh  which  it  foaks  into;  wherefore  we 
are  not  to  be  furprifed  if  the  Patients  never  deep,  if  they  grow 
impatient,  and  are  continually  crying  out,  for  of  all  Tumours 
this  is  unqueftionably  the  moil  painful. 

This  Indifpofirion  may  happen  to  any  of  the  Parts  of  the 
it  Body.  When  it  fixes  near  the  tendinous  or  membranous  Parts, 
his  more  painful  than  in  the  mufculous;  and  if  it  falls  on  the 
Neck,  it  caufes  it  felf  to  be  more  felt  than  any  where  elfe, 
which  I  have  fee n  verified  in  three  Perfons  belonging  to  the 
Court  which  I  drefs’d  and  cured;  one  of  them  was  Monlieur 
de  Chamarants*  principal  Steward  to  the  Dauphins fs ;  the  fe- 
cond,  the  Chevalier  Dudicour ;  and  the  lafl:  Monfieur  Duchene, 
principal  Ordinary  of  the  King’s  Cup.  Thefe  three  Anthraces 
were  at  the  hind  part  of  the  Neck,  near  the  Balls  of  the  Cra - 
where  it  not  being  poflible  for  them  to  extend  far,  they 
caufed  an  infupportable  Tendon, 

Conduct  of  The  firft  Days,  the  Tumour  being  hard,  red,  and  driven 
the  Opera-  outwards,  I  laid  on  Maturatives,  but  the  Matter  not  flaying  for 
their  Operation,  burft  out  through  feveral  holes  which  it  made 
in  the  Skin:  All  thefe  Holes  I  cut  into  one,  and  continued  by 
crofs  Incilions  to  uncover  all  this  burnt  Flefh,  and  make  way 
for  it  to. come  cut  in  great  cluflers,  as  it  did  daily,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  do,  ’till  it  locfen’d  and  fell  off  by  bits:  As  foonas  thefe 
Incifions  were  made,  the  pain  was  not  fo  great,  and  it  dimi- 
nifhed  in  proportion  to  the  Separation  :  The  Scars  being  fallen 
off,  there  remained  a  Cavity  big  enough  to  hold  an  Egg,  which 
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I  allow'd  to  fill  up  with  Flefih,  and  finifh’d  the  Cure  as  mother 
Abfcefles. 

We  have  a  memorable  Infiance  of  this  Indifpofition  in  the 
Perfon  of  the  King,  who  had  an  Anthrax  at  the  fame  place  in 
the  Year  16975  and  as  in  Perfons  of  that  high  Rank,  Chirur- 
geons  endeavour  to  be  fparing  of  Incifions  in  this  cafe,  it  was 
deferred  as  long  as  pofiible,  but  the  Clutters  which  loofened 
themfelves  from  the  bottom  could  not  get  out  at  the  little 
Holes  which  the  mod  fubtil  Part  of  the  Matter  had  made  $ 
wherefore  the  Chirurgeons  were  obliged  to  make  Incifions, 
which  fucceeded  very  well.  I  relate  thefe  Fa&s  only  to  (hew 
that  an  Anthrax  cannot  be  cured  without  Incifion. 
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Figure  LV.  For  ENK  YST  ATED  or 
TUNIC  ATED  TUMOURS. 


THE  Enkyjlated  Tumours  are  thofe  whofe  Matter  is  en- 
clcfed  in  a  fmall  Bladder  or  Membrane  which  we  call  by 
*  the  Greek  Name Kyjhs,  which  fignifies  a  Bladder-,  which  being 

derived  from  Kyw,  a  Greek  Verb,  which,  imports  to  hide  ; 
hinting  that  this  little  Bladder  hides  from  us  the  Matter  which 
it  contains. 

Various  Thefe  Tumours  are  known  to  us  by  the  Name  of  Wolves,  of 

forts  of  which  'here  are  three  forts,  rooft  of  which  have  had  Names 
Wolves,  given  them  drawn  from  Greek  words  which  fignifie  the  thing 
to  which  their  fubjedt  Matter  tefeis.  When  they  happen  to  the 
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tendinous  Parts,  as  the  Hand,  the  Wrift,  and  the  Feet,  we  call 
them  Ganglions-,  and  when  they  are  filled  with  a  Matter  of  the 
Nature  of  Pulfe  or  Pap,  they  are  term’d  Atheroma:  When  they 
contain  a  Tumour  refembling  Hony,  we  give  them  the  Name 
ot  Molictris :  When  their  Matter  is  more  folid,  and  has  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  Tallow,  they  are  called  Steatoma,  and  when  they 
are  hard,  and  affume  the  fhape  of  a  Gland,  they  are  looked  on 
as  hardened  Glands . 

Some  Authors  affirm  that  the  Kyflis  which  enclofes  thefe  The  Origine 
various  Matters  is  formed  by  the  Dilatation  of  fbme  Lymphatic  °f  thefe  Tu - 
Veflfel,  where  the  Lympha  coagulating  turns  to  various  forts  mows. 
of  Matter,  according  to  its  different  mixture  with  other  Li¬ 
quors  :  But  there  is  more  probability  that  the  Principle  of 
thefe  Tumours  is  a  fmall  Gbnd,  becaufe  the  AEbion  of  the 
Glands  being  inceflantly  to  filtrate  fom*  Humour,  ifthere  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  any  obftruchion  in  the  excretory  Veffel,  the  Humour 
is  then  obliged  to  remain  in  the  Gk  id;  and  by  the  fwelling  of 
it,  force  the  Membrane  of  it  to  extend  and  form  the  Kyftis  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaking.  Experience  confirms  this  Opi¬ 
nion  5  for  if  we  make  an  Incifion  on  one  of  thele  Tumours, 
and  after  having  voided  the  Matter,  we  don’t  confume  the  Mem¬ 
brane  which  contained  it,  there  filtrates  into  it  a  frefh  Humour, 
which  in  time  produces  a  new  Wolf 

Thefe  five  mentioned  forts  of  Tumours  are  not  at  all  pain-  Indolence  of 
ful,  by  reaion  that  the  Matter  which  compofes  them,  is  of  a  thefe  Tu~ 
gentle  and  benign  Nature  and  being  neither  hot  nor  pungent,  mows. 
does  not  occafion  any  inflammation  or  Itching ;  which  are 
the  reafons  why  they  may  be  fupported  during  a  whole  Life, 
without  the  i  atients  being  incommoded  by  them,  if  they  don’t 
grow  exceffive  big,  or  are  not  fituated  in  fbme  place  where 
they  obftru6t  fome  natural  Motion.  Yet  moft  of  thofe  People 
who  have  them,  are  uneafie  and  impatient  to  fee  themfelves 
under  this  light  Deformity,  from  which  they  will  at  any  rate 
be  delivered,  and  to  that  end  apply  to  the  Chirurgeon. 

Chirurgery  prefents  us  with  tour  ways  of  curing  thefe  Tu-  Tour  ways 
mours  j  the  firft  is  by  Refolution ,  and  diffipating  them  j  the  fecond  of  curing 
by  Suppuration,  and  opening  them  ;  the  third  by  Ligature ,  them- 
when  their  Bafis  is  narrow;  and  the  fourth  by  Extirpation. 

Refolution  is  the  moft:  gentle  and  beftway  of  diffipating  thefe 
Tumours,  when  the  Humour  will  yield  to  Remedies ;  where¬ 
fore,  before  we  proceed  to  any  others,  that  is  firft  to  be  tried. 

We  apply  emollient  and  refolvent  Cataplafms  and  Fomentations, 
prepared  with  Marfii- mallows,  Wormwood,  Mugworr,  Sage  and 
Juniper- berries:  It  theTumouris  very  hard,  we  make  Liniments 
with  the  Oils  or  Lillies,  Camomile,  Sail,  Earthworms  or  Elder: 

Y/c  lay  on  Hemlock,  Laudanum,  Soap,  Frogs  with  Mercury,  the 
Divine  or  Diaboionum  Pkifters,  the  laft  of  which  is  compofed 
of  the  moft  refolvent  Plants  in  being,  and  invented  by  Monfieur 
Blondel,  a  Famous  Phy  fician  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  and  to  be  had 
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©f  Mr.  Bolduc,  Apothecary  in  the  'Butehtrs-fireet  in  the  Faux- 
hurg  St.  Germain,  *tis  an  excellent  Remedy  for  the  Difibiution 
of  thefc  Tumours.  Some  will  have  us  prefs  them  with  our 
Fingers,  or  6ea^  them  frequently  with  a  tittle  Palate,  in  order 
to  break  the  Kyfiis,  as  alfo  that  we  hj  on  them  a  fmall  leaden 
Plate  rubb’d  with  Mercury ,  and  with  a  Bandage  bind  them  as 
hard  as  we  can. 

Of  the  Sup-  t  1°  ptopofing  Suppuration  as  a  way  to  cure  thefe  Wolves, 
pur  Alien.  not  to  expe&ed  that  we  are  to  underhand  fuch  an 

one  as  Tumours  form’d  ffom  hoc  Humours  are  brought  to, 
they  converting  themfelves  into  a  proper  well  digefted  Pus: 
We  mean  only,  that  after  having  with  the  Lancet  A  open’d 
the  Wolf;  and  evacuated  the  Humour,  we  caufe  the  K-Jh&s  to 
fall  out  by  Suppuration,  without  which  the  Cure  would  be 
imperfe&,  we  cover  the  Pledget  B  with  Remedies  proper  to 
confiime  it;  and  if  the  Orifice  prove  too  fmall,  we  enlarge  it 
with  the  Incifion  Knife  C,  or  the  Sciflars  D,  chufing  which 
of  thefe  two  is  moft  commodious. 

There  was  at  Parts  one  Monfieur  Gervafi,  who  was  in  Re¬ 
putation  for  curing  all  forts  of  Wolves  with  a  Cauftic  Remedy 
which  he  laid  on  the  Tumour:  He  opened  the  Skin,  if  the  con¬ 
tain’d  Matter  was  fluid,  and  the  Kyftis  was  open’d  by  the  Re¬ 
medy,  he  evacuated  the  Humour,  and  confum’d  the  Membrane 
as  all  others  do;  if  it  was  a  Ganglion ,  or  harden’d  Gland,  with 
his  Remedy  he  extirpated  it  by  flow  degrees,  and  made  it  fall 
like  an  empty  Nut-fhell.  In  fhort,  applying  hiwfelf  only  to 
thefe  Difeafes,  he  cured  a  greater  number  than  the  other  Chi- 
rurgeons,  and  consequently  had  more  Experience  in  them. 

Of  the  Hair  When  a  Wolf  has  a  narrow  Bafis,  and  hangs  like  a  Pearl  to 

and  Thread  & n  Ear,  the  Ligature  is  a  fure  way  of  making  it  fall  off.  Some 
Ligature .  Authors  will  have  us  to  this  end  make  ufe  of  a  Horfe-hair, 
alledging  that  it  cuts  it  in  a  fhort  time;  but  we  tie  it  clofer 
with  the  Flax  Thread  E,  with  which  we  bind  the  Skin  of  the 
Bafis  of  the  Tumour,  which  we  thus  force  to  fall  off  by  Mor¬ 
tification.  ’Twou’d  be  feoner  done  td  take  it  clear  off  at  one 
Cut  with  the  Penknife  F,  as  I  have  done  to  feveralPerfons  who 
have  had  it  on  their  Head,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Body  ;  the 
Patient  is  rid  of  it  at  the  expencc  of  a  moments  Pain,  whilfl 
the  Ligature  is  fevcral  Days  doing  the  fame  Work;  but  Women 
and  tender  People  always  prefer  the  Incifion. 

The  fourth  way  is  Extirpation,  which  is  to  be  pradlis’d 
when  emollient  and  refolvcnt  Medicines  prove  infufficient, 
efpecially  when  the  Bafis  of  the  Tumour  is  large,  and  it  is  funk 
into,  or  fix’d  in  the  Flefh.  This  Operation  conlifts  only  in  the 
making  an  Incifion  longways  if  the  Tumour  is  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  or  crofsways  if  big  and  round.  We  make  ufe  of  a  Pen¬ 
knife  F,  to  make  thefe  Incifions  on  the  Skin  which  covers  the 
Tumour,  and  with  the  two  Inftruments  G  G,  we  feparate  the 
Lips  of  the  Wound,  in  order  to  grafp  the  Tumour  betwixt 
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the  Forceps  H,  that  we  may  feparate  and  difled  it  with  the 
Myrtle  Leaf  I,  which  has  a  Tooth-pick  at  one  end  to  make 
ufe  of  if  occafion  offer.  If  the  Fibres,  which  fatten  and  fix  the 
Tumour,  happen  to  be  fo  hard  that  the  Tooth  pick  or  Myrtle 
Leaf  cannot  cut  them,  we  make  ufe  of  the  Fen  knife  K  for 
that  end,  taking  care  that  we  don’t  open  the  Kyftis ,  the  Chi- 
rurgeons  addrefs  confiding  in  the  carrying  off  all  the  Tumour 
and  Matter  contain’d  in  this  Purfe:  The  nicenefs  of  the  Ope¬ 
ration,  and  the  Pain  which  it  gives,  have  alarm’d  feveral  Pa¬ 
tients,  and  engag’d  them  to  throw  themfelves  into  the  Hands 
at  Mr  Gervaft,  or  dome  other,  who  has  had  great  Experi¬ 
ence  in  thefe  Indifpoficions.  The  Wolf  being  taken  out,  we  Of  Dref- 
lay  on  the  Wound  rhe  Pledget  L,  which  we  cover  with  the  fing* 
Plaiffer  M,  over  which  we  lay  the  Bolfter  N,  and  with  the 
Band  O  tafien  the  whole  DrefTing.  If  we  find  any  occafion 
for  Cauftic  Powders,  we  find  them  in  the  Box  P,  and  incor¬ 
porate  them  with  forne  Unguent  to  con  fume  the  Kyftis 5  and 
all  being  Gver,  we  draw  the  Lips  of  the  Wound  as  clofe  as  we 
can,  that  the  Scar  may  the  lefs  disfigure  the  part. 

Of  rhefefour  ways  the  lafb  is  the  mofi  Pure  and  expeditious* 
and  that  which  is  praflis’d  by  Chirurgeons  whenever  their  Pa¬ 
tients  will  confent  to  it.  I  have  fuccefsfully  cured  feveral  this 
way,  in  lefs  time,  and  they  have  not  endur’d  fo  much  as  by 
the  Cauftic.  A  You  h  belonging  to  Monfieur  tie  Chateau- 
neuf  had  one  g[  thefe  Wolves,  which  occafion’d  a  Tumour  on 
the  Cheek ;  I  feparated  it  with  the  Point  of  a  Pen-knife  in  the 
infide  of  the  Mouth,  and  drew  it  out  entire.  It  was  as  big  as 
a  Wall-nut  j  the  Drefting  was  very  eafy,  for  with  warm  Wine, 
in  which  was  a  little  Mel-rofatum,  he  rinc’d  his  Mouth  daily 
feveral  times,  and  it  heal’d. 
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Definition  HE  Cautery  is  taken  in  two  Senfes,  either  properly  for  eve- 
and  difiin-  JL  ry  Cauftic  which  is  ftrong  enough  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
ftion  of  Skin,  whether  Inftrument  or  Burning  Material,  or  improperly 
the  Cm-  for  the  hole  when  *tis  made,  either  a&ually  or  potentially ;  fo 
tery,  that  we  give  the  Name  of  Cautery  as  well  to  that  which 
burns  the  Skin,  as  to  the  Burn,  which  is  then  defin’d  to  be  a 
final]  Ulcer  of  the  Skin  made  by  Burning  Materials,  by  the 
Ifiduftry  of  the  Chirurgeon,  in  order  to  his  propos’d  ends, 

I  don’t  here  pretend  to  particularize  the  Difeafes  which  re¬ 
quire  an  IfTke,  in  order  to  their  Cure,  that  is  the  Pfeyfician’s 
Province  i  but  confining  my  felf  to  what  is  the  Chirurgeon*s 

For- 
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Portion,  (hall  content  my  felf  with  (hewing  you  how  this  Q~ 
peration  is  to  be  perform’d. 

Cauteries  from  all  Antiquity  have  been  divided  into  two  Oivifiom 
Species,  viz.  the  Attual  and  Potential.  The  firft  are  hot  and  ofCaute - 
burning  Irons,  which  cauterife  and  burn  at  the  very  inftant  ries  info 
they  touch :  The  other  are  Compofitions  of  burning  Medica-  Potential 
ments,  of  which  are  made  little  Stones,  which  laid  on  fome  andAftu* 
Place  preduce  a  Scar  there*  which  being  fallen  off,  leaves  a  al, 
fmall  deep  Ulcer,  thro*  which  the  Humours  run  out  as  long  as 
we  keep  it  open. 

Some  Phyficians,  who  would  have  this  Diftin&ion  thought 
merely  Chimerical,  afiert,  that  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  Po¬ 
tential  Cauteries,  and  that  every  Cautery  is  a  material  one, 
whofe  Action  is  to  burn.  But  we  Chirurgeons  are  not  oblig’d 
to  know  fo  much,  we  have  always  made  a  Diftindtion,  be- 
caufe  the  Potential  does  not  at  firft  burn  as  the  Adlual  does  5 
but  fome  time  after  irs  diflblving,  and  let  them  give  us  leave 
to  continue  the  Diftindlion,  becaufe  grown  habitual,  and  the 
oppcfite  Argument  is  fo  Philofbphical,  that  feveral  Chirurge- 
ons  can  fcarce  comprehend  it. 

The  firft  Chirurgeons  have  left  us  an  infinite  variety  of  thefe  r-  *  a  ? 
Adfcual  Cauteries  i  but  tho’  they  have  left  us  a  great  many,  JX  t  .M* 
they  have  yetalfo  left  us  the  liberty  of  Inventing  new  ones  on  m  ertes' 
proper  Occafions:  I  fh  all  content  my  felf  with  here  rep  re  fen - 
ting  to  you  fix,  which  will  ftiffice  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the 
Practice  of  the  Ancients. 

The  firffc  A,  is  the  Enfel,  fo  call’d  from  its  point  being  like 
that  of  a  Sword. 

The  fecond  B*  is  the  Olive  Cautery,  fo  term’d  from  its  be¬ 
ing  fhap’d  like  a  fmall  Olive. 

The  third  C,  is  the  Button  Cautery ,  becaufo  made  like  a  But¬ 
ton,  with  a  fmall  point  in  the  middle. 

The  fourth  D>  is  the  Ctdieilary  Cautery,  that  is  a  fort  of 
Knife  which  cuts  only  one  fide. 

The  fifth  E,  is  the  round  Plate  Cautery ,  which  is  ufed 
to  correct  or  prevent  Putrefa&ion  after  a  Member  is  cut 
off. 

The  fixth  F,  is  the  great  Flats  Cautery,  of  an  O&ogonal  Fi¬ 
gure,  which  is  apply’d  red  hot  to  the  Place,  from  which  we 
have  cut  offa  Cancer,  in  order  to  dry  up  the  Corrofive  Humi¬ 
dities,  and  at  the  fame  time  flop  the  Blood  of  the  open  Vefo 
fels. 

You  may  by  thefe  judge  of  all  the  reft,  which  differ  only  in 
Figure,  and  are  not  lefs  cruel:  I  know  no  Chirurgeon  which 
at  prefent  ufes  them,  and  tho’  I  have  caus’d  them  to  be  En¬ 
graven  here,  his  rather  to  excire  horrour  in  you  with  regard 
to  their  Cruelty,  than  advife  you  to  ufe  them. 
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Potential  Cauteries  are  more  in  ufe  $  and  we  draw  great 
Advantages  from  them  in  inveterate  Diftempers,  after  having 
in  vain  made  ufe  of  other  Remedies,  as  in  Rheumatifms,  Gouts, 
Defluxions  on  the  Eyes,  and  in  all  thofe  which  we  commonly 
call  Catarrho’us. 

We  make  ufe  of  Cauteries  to  feveral  parts  of  the  Body,  but 
thofe  to  which  they  are  moil:  commonly  apply ’d,  are  the  hind 
part  of  the  Neck  betwixt  its  fir  ft  and  fecond  Vertebra,  Se¬ 
condly  the  upper  part  of  the  Arm,  in  a  little  Cavity  which 
forms  it  felf  betwixt  the  Mufcle  Deltoides  and  the  Biceps . 
Thirdly,  the  inner  part  of  the  Knee,  a  little  below  the  Ltgula 
of  the  Flexures  of  the  Leg. 

Before  we  apply  the  Cautery,  we  are  to  be  provided  with 
Cauftic  Stones,  of  whofe  virtue  and  efficacy  we  are  affined* 
for  when  we  buy  them  from  a  third  and  fourth  Hand,  and 
fametimes  of  one,  and  others  of  another;  we  cannot  anfwer 
for  thtir  Efficacy  and  S'uccefs,  they  may  eat  too  deep,  or  too 
fhallow,  which  may  oblige  us  to  lay  on  others.  But  they 
prove  yet  worfe  when  they  are  too  moift,  and  have  not  been 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  when  they  never  perform  f>  well.  Where¬ 
fore,  that  the  Chirurgeon  may  not  be  deceiv’d,  he  ought  to 
make  them  himfjf,  and  keep  t  hem  againft  an  occafton,  their 
Compolition  which  follows  being  very  eafy. 

Into  a  Pail  of  Water  we  are  to  throw  a  Peck  of  Qak-Afhes, 
two  Pound  of  Pot-Alhes,  one  Pound  of  Quick-lime,  and  half 
a  Pound  of  Salt  j  leave  them  to  fteep  three  or  four  Days,  ftir- 
ring  them  daily  with  a  Stick.-  All  the  Ingredients  being  well 
fettled,  we  are  to  Strain  them  fo  well,  that  nothing  may  pafs 
but  very  clear  Water,  which  we  pour  into  a  Kettle  over  the 
Fire,  making  it  boy  I  hill  the  Water  turns  to  a  black  Stone,  and 
having  taken  it  out  of  the  Kettle,  we  break  it  into  fm all  Stones 
which  we  put  into  Glafs  Vials,  and  flopping  them  very  well, 
keep  them  in  a  warm  and  dry  place. 

There  are  fome  Circumftances  to  be  obferved,  in  order  to 
the  due  Application  of  the  Cautery.  We  begin  with  cutting 
the  little  round  Plaifter  G,  of  (he  fize  of  a  Crown- piece,  and 
provided  with  a  hole  in  the  middle;  we  cover  it  with  a  very 
einpluftic  Unguent,  that  it  may  ftick  raft  to  the  Skin,  and  hin¬ 
der  the  Scar  becoming  larger  than  the  hole  in  the  middle  of 
the  mentioned  Plaifter,  which  is  to  be  proportion’d  to  the  Di- 
men lions  of  the  Cautery  which  we  dd'ign  to  lay  on.  We  lay 
this  Plaifter  on  the  place  deftin’d  to  the  Cautery,  taking  care 
thatdt  be  well  placed. 

As  foon  as  the  Plaifter  is  laid  on  its  place,  we  open  the  Bot¬ 
tle  of  Cauftics,  ill  order  to  take  out  the  Stone  H,  which  we 
both  draw''  out,  and  lay  on  with  the  Pincers  ( :  Before  we  lay 
it  on,  we  wet  the  Skin  with  a  drop  of  Water,  to  facilitate  th® 
difloluuon  of  the  Stone,  that  it  may  the  fooner  take  Effedh 
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Over  it  we  lay  the  little  Bolder  K,  fhsped  fquare,  and  wetted 
for  the  fame  end,  this  we  cover  with  the  large  Plainer  L»and 
afterwards  with  the  Bolder  M,  and  over  that  fix  a  circular  Ban¬ 
dage  with  the  Band  N,  which  we  draw  dome  what  tight,  that 
it  may  red  on  the  caudic  Stone,  and  hinder  the  apparatus 
from  fhiftiijg  its  place. 

When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  caudic  Stone  which 
we  are  to  u(e  ,  we  know  certainly  when  to  take  off  the 
Apparatus,  and  can  always  avoid  the  Inconvenience  of  ta¬ 
king  it  off  before  it  has  formed  its  Scar,  and  copfequeht- 
ly  fave  the  Trouble  of  coming  again  two  hours  after,  or 
of  laying  on  another,  as  it  fometimes  happens;  Nor  are  we 
to  leave  it  on  too  long  j  for  if  the  Stone  be  g  od;,  it  may 
in  a  Child  or  Woman,  whofe  Skin  is  mod  raider,  have 
cut  too  deep,  it  aflipg  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  Skin 
which  it  attacks  is  more  or  lefs  tender.  If  we  find  the 
Scar  w;ll,  we  take  off  all  the  Apparatus,  and  with  the  Lan¬ 
cet  O  make  two  fmall  Incifions  croffways  in  the  Body  of 
the  Scar  ;  on  which  we  lay  the  little  bit  of  Linnen  P>  co¬ 
vered  with  a  little  B  apt  icon  or  frefh  Butter,  and  over  that  lay 
the  fame  Bolder  and  Bandage. 

We  continue  the  fame  Remedy  until  the  Scar  falls  off,  Of  the 
when  we  put  into  the  hole  the  great  Pea  Q.  or  a  round  Stopple 
Stopple  made  or  Iris- Root  R.  Some  content  themfelves  with  which 
With  putting  in  a  little  Waxen  Ball  S  i  but  the  Peas  and  we  fill  the 
Iris- Root  are  better,  becaufe  they  imbibe  the  Humidities  of  hole  of  the 
the  Cautery,  and  we  take  them  out  always  bigger  than  we  Ijfue . 
put  them  in,  which  keeps  the  Orifice  of  the  Ulcer,  which 
inclines  to  contrail  and  fill  up,  in  a  juft  Magnitude. 

We  then  lay  on  a  little  bit  of  white  Linnen  with  a  hole  at  Of  the 
the  place  of  the  Pea  T,  and  over  that  an  Ivy-leaf  V,  which  drejjing. 
is  faid  to  be  particularly  efficacious  to  procure  a  regular  Sup¬ 
puration:  We  end  then  with  the  Bolder  X,  and  the  lame  Ban¬ 
dage  as  the  precedent  Day,  We  are  to  take  care  to  deeds  thefe 
Cauteries  or  Iflues  twee  each  day,  and  to  make  tile  of  Lin- 
nen  whitened  with  Lye,  if  we  would  avoid  an  ill  Scent  j 
and  if  the  Flefh  grows  too  much,  and  tranfeeods  the  edge 
of  the  Ifliie,  it  mud  be  confumed  with  pulverifed  burnt  Al- 
1dm. 

When  thefe  Cauteries  or  [dues,  which  dome  call  Fouticlest  Flaces 
and  the  Italians  Fontanelh,  are  made  on  adult  Perfons,  they  where  thefe 
are  generally  applied  to  the  Arms  or  Legs,  that  the  Patient  may  Ijfms  are 
drefs  them  himfelf,  and  to  that  end  we  make  fmall  Bands  applied. 
fhaped  like  Stirrups  Y,  Z,  which  are  very  convenien  for  the 
Arms  and  Legs.  But  when  they  are  made  for  Children,  'hey 
are  made  in  the  Nape  of  the  Neck,  for  three  Realons  :  Firlt, 
becaufe  in  thole  which  have  a  great  Head,  and  Defluxions  on 
the  Eyes  or  Face,  the  Cautery  applied  there  better  exhauftsthe 
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fuperfiaous  Serofities  of  thofe  diftempered  Parts  for  which  *tis 
made  ufe  of.  Secondly,  becaufe  the  Care  ©f  dreffing  them  is 
left  to  the  Mothers  and  Nurfes,  and  their  Cap  hides  the  Band 
which  furrounds  the  Head.  Thirdly,  becaufe  in  Children  they 
are  only  made  for  a  time*  and  the  Difeafe  being  over,  we  fuf- 
fer  the  hole  to  dole  up  after  it  has  fufficiently  purged  the 
Patient :  But  when  the  Perfon  is  paft  forty  Years ,  he 
ought  to  keep  it  open  for  the  rdf  of  his  Life,  if  he  would 
not  run  the  rifque  of  falling  into  fome  grievous  Di  item  per, 
which  this  Humour  that  ran  through  the  llfue  may  in  time 
caufe. 
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Figure  LVIL  Tor  CUPPING. 


Cucurbit ui a  or  cupping  Inftrument  is  fhaped  like  a  Figure  and 
nd  Bex  as  big  as  the  Fifl,  whofe  Entrance  is  narrow-  Matter  of 
eft  at  bottom.  The  Matter  of  which  ’tis  form’d  is  ci't'her.Glafs,  theC upping 
Horn  or  Copper  ;  but  we  at  prefeet  make  ufe  of  no  other  Inftrument 
but  thole  of  Glafs,  becaefe  they  are  moft  proper,  and  that  he- 
ing  tranfparent,  we  fee  what  palles  in  the  nip  and  by  what 
Means  know  whether  there  have  ifTued  out  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  Blood  before  we4ake  them  off. 

The  ufe  of  Cupping  is  as  ancient  as  Chirurgery'.  Hippkra-  Reflriffiim 
tes  mentions  it*  and  GaUn  bcaftsof  its  good  Effects  in  the  cure  of  the  ufe 
qt  federal  Dife ales.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  Applicati-  which  the 
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on  of  Cupping-glades  has  its  Excellencies  and  Advantages*  but 
we  are  not  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  them  in  all  the  Cafes  in 
which  our  Predeceffors  applied  them,  they  gave  too  great  an 
Extent  to  what  Hippocrates  and  Galen  left  us  in  writing  on 
that  Head:  We  are  not  to  believe*  forlnftance,  that  by  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  the  top  of  the  Head,  they  can  relieve  the  Relax¬ 
ation  of  the  Uvula  *  that  being  ufed  on  the  Region  of  Ure¬ 
ters,  they  fhould  be  able  to  draw  a  Stone  out  of  the  Reins, 
and  make  it  fall  into  the  Bladder,  and  an  infinite  number  of  the* 
like  Fancies. 

As  the  World  has  acquired  more  perfe6fc  Knowledge  in  A- 
tiatomy,  .be  ufe  of  Cupping-glafles  has.became  proporrionably 
lefs  frequent:  They  have  been  fuppreffed  in  all  the  Difeafes  in 
which  they  have  been  difeovered  to  be  of  no  Efficacy  :  And 
we  have  retained  the  Ufe  of  them  in  ffiofe  where  they" afford 
(or  we  can  expert  from  them)  the  lead  Relief,  as  in  the  Apo¬ 
plexy,  Lethargy,  and  all  the  Befluxiens  of  the  Head  which 
attack  the  Eyes  and  Face. 

^  The  Italians  aid  Germans  are  not  fo  much  difabufed  on  this 
where  Cup-  Head,  as  we  are  in  F ranee  ;  In  thofe  Countries  we  find  they 
ping  is  more  ufe  moift  hot  Stoves  or  Bagnios,  to  which  they  frequently  re- 
ttjed,  fort  for  the  lake  of  Cleaniinefs  :  When  they  find  themfrlves 
too  replete,  and  when  th«y  believe  it  to  proceed  from  the  a- 
bundance  of  Blood,  tney  caufe  thefe  little  Cupping-glafles  to 
■5®  applied  to  feveral  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  by  that  Means 
draw  out  as  much  Blood  as  they  think  proper  to  relieve  them. 
This  Pra&ice  is  not  relifhed  by  the  French,  who  arc  perfwaded 
that  by  taking  away  two  or  three  Porringers  of  Blood,  we 
with  more  Efficacy  aafwer  that  end,  than  by  thefe  fmall  Sca¬ 
rifications,  which  cannot  let  out  any  other  than  the  fubtii 
Blood  forcibly  drawn  from  the  Superficies  of  the  Body. 

Travelling  in  Italy,  I  went  to  fee  their  Stoves  :  The  People 
or  Qualify  have  them  in  their  Palaces  for  their  private  Ufe,  and 
m  the  Towns  there  are  public  ones,  where  any  Perfoxi  may 
go  tor  his  Mony.  There  are  fmall  Cupping  Infhuments  A  A, 
wmch  are  called  Cornets,  becaufe  made  of  Horn  5  they  apply 
f  what  number,  and  to  what  Parrs  of  the  Body  they  think  fit. 
Manner  of  becaufe  the  I  erlon  is  Bark  naked  in  thefe  Bagnio's.  To  aoply 
applying  them,  they  put  them  in  a  Bafin  of  hot  Water,  and  taking  thin 
out  one  after  another  to  fix  them  on,  they  only  put  the 
oi  a  ligated  Lamp  B  into  the  Cornet,  which  being  filled  with 
omoak,  and  inffanfly  clapt  on  the  Part,  flicks  faff  there:  They 
nke  k  off  m  a  fmall  fpace  of  time,  and  with  a  fort  of  fmall 
Phlegm  C,  they  make  fome  fmall  Punaures,  then  they  fix  them 
on  again  m  the  lame  manner ;  and  thus  by  feveral  Cornets 
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I  had  the  Cqriofi  y  to  vifit  thofe  in  Germany.  They  are  Difpofition 
large  vaulted  Rooms,  in  which  there  areBenchesoa  both iides,  of  the  A- 
like  the  Forms  of  Colleges :  They  have  two  Apartments,  in  partmmts 
one  of  which  the  Men  ftrip  themfelves,  and  in  the  other  the  in  Ger- 
Women  before  they  enter  into  the  Stove,  Both  of  them  are  many, 
naked,  except  only  a  bit  of  Linnen  which  reaches  from  their 
Girdles  to  the  middle  of  their  Thighs.  As  they  enter,  fothey 
place  themfelves  the  Men  on  one  fide,  and  the  Women  on 
the  other.  Being  feated,  a  Servant  comes  and  applies  the  Cor¬ 
nets  to  the  places  which  they  direct  him.  I  faw  them  appli-  Particular 
ed  to  almoft  all  Parts  of  the  Body  5  of  which  f  asked  the  Rea-  Vfe  of  it . 
fon  of  one,  who  caufed  one  to  be  applied  to  his  Inftep,  why 
he  did  it  there?  He  anfwered,  that  ’twas  againft  the  Gout,  and 
told  me  withal,  that  fince  from  time  to  time  he  had  applied 
it  there,  he  had  been  free  from  that  Diftemper.  The  Servants 
or  Attendants  in  thefe  places  are  fo  ufed  to  put  on  thefe  Cor¬ 
nets,  that  they  do  it  with  a  furprifing  Readinefs  and  Addrefs: 

They  make  the  Pundbures  with  a  little  Phlegm,  which  they  Dexterity 
hold  in  one  Hand,  filliping  it  with  the  other,  they  make  thefe  in  making 
Punclures  in  what  fhape  they  pleafie,  ranging  them  next  on®  the  Pun- 
another,  feme  of  them  reprefent  the  true  Lover’s  Knot,  o-  Sture, 
thers  a  Heart,  and  others  the  Cyphers  of  their  Miftrefles 
Names,  conform  to  the  Defire  of  the  Perfon  cupped.  In 
fihorf,  they  are  fo  fully  perfwaded  of  the  good  E fife 6b  of  thefe 
Bagnio’s,  that  they  deprive  themfelves  of  all  things,  rather 
than  mifs  them  ;  and  mdeed  the  Women  which  go  there  have 
a  very  fine  Complexion,  for  the  Sweat  difeharges  thofe  Impu¬ 
rities  which  fpoil  the  Skin. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Cornets  D  D,  which  are  ufed  at  The  Cor- 
. Bourbon ,  they  are  the  fmall  ends  of  Horns  a  little  long,  and  nets  ufed 
pierced  at  the  fharpeft  ends  ;  they  lay  the  wide#  end  on  the  at  Bourbon 
place  where  the  Application  is  to  be  made,  and  at  the  narrow- 
eft  they  fuck,  to  draw  the  Skin  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Cor¬ 
net;  he  which  performs  this  Sudlion,  has  in  his  Mouth  little 
Globules  of  Wax  EE,  with  which  by  Means  of  his  Tongue 
he  flops  the  hole  at  which  he  fuck’d,  and  proceeds  on  to  a- 
nother,  and  fo  on,  laying  on  as  many  as  are  neceftary. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Cuppings,  the  one  which  are  call’d  Dry  and 
drf,  becaufe  they  confift  in  the  bare  Appofition  ©f  the  Cup-  moiftCup- 
piffgpglafs,  without  drawing  out  any  thing  that  wets  the  Skin;  pings. 
and  the  other,  which  we  call  humid  or  fcarified,  becaufe  they 
make  Scarifications  to  draw  out  the  Blood.  The  Chirurgeon 
muft  at  leaf!:  have  two  forts  of  Cupping-glaffes  of  different 
fizes  ,*  the  lead:  F  F,  for  Children  or  thofe  Cafes  when  they 
would  make  but  a  light  Attraction,  and  the  larger  G  G,  for 
grown  Perfons  or  thofe  Occafions  which  require  a  ftrong  Su- 
dion. 
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Tn  order  to  apply  them,  we  are  to  feat  the  Patient  in  a  pro 
per  Poftore,  which  depends  on  the  place  where  the  Appiicati" 
on  is  to  be  made  °  But  as  we  feldom  ufe  them  to  any  othe^ 
Part  than  the  Shoulder,  we  fliall  fuppofe  them  to  be  fixed  on 
that  place.  If  the  Patient  is  in  a  State  fit  to  rife,  we  may 
place  him  in  a  Chair,  with  his  Head  inclining  forwards,  and 
rcfted  on  a  Pillow  laid  on  a  Table  before  him  j  if  he  be  in  a 
Lethargy  or  Apoplexy,  he  muft  be  kid  on  his  Belly,  and  after 
having  uncovered  his  Shoulders,  they  are  to  be  rubbed  hard 
with  feveral  very  hot  Napkins  to  warm  the  Parts,  and  draw 
the  greater  quantity  of  Blood,  where  we  muft  not  forget  be¬ 
fore-hand  to  caufe  a  good  dear  Fire  to  be  made,  in  order  to 
the  frequent  renewal  of  the  Napkins. 

We  cauie  the  Light  H  to  be  held  by  a  Servant,  as  well  to 
fee  clearly  what  we  do,  as  to  light  the  bits  of  Tow  1 1,  or 
the  fmall  Wax  Lights  KK  j  fome  take  fine  Tow  and  put  it 
into  the  Cavities  of  the  Cupping-glafies,  and  light  it  there  5 
then  fix  the  Cnpping-glafs  on  the  intended  Place,  and  it  fallens 
immediately :  Then  they  apply  another,  which  they  place  be- 
fide  the  firfi,  and  having  cau fed  to  be  brought  to  them  a  ve¬ 
ry  hot  Napkin  folded  feveral  times  double,  they  clap  it  on  the 
Cupping-glafies,  and  a  little  while  after  we  renew  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Napkin,  which  we  continue  on  ’till  we  think  it 
proper  to  take  off  the  Glaiies,  in  order  te  make  the  Scarifi¬ 
cations. 


Wfe  of  the  Mead  of  Tow,  his  much  better  to  make  ufe  of  the  final! 

[mail  Wax  Wax  Candles  fiuck  on  a  little  round  piece  of  Card,  they  yield 
Candle  1,  a  greater  Flame  than  the  Tow,  and  coefeq.uently  the  Cupping- 
glafles  draw  flronger,  and  we  don’t  with  theie  ends  of  Wa x 
Candle  run  the  rifque  of  burning  the  Patient,  as  we  do  with 
the  Tow.  We  are  to  obferve*  that  when  we  apply  the  Cup- 
ping-glafles  to  a  young  Girl  ora  Woman,  we  are -to place  them 
lower  than  when  we  ufe  them  to  Men,  becaufc  the  ScarriS- 
cations  leave  little  Marks  which  disfigure  the  Shoulders,  and 
which  would  make  the  Ladies  uneafic  to  have  them  in  a  place 
where  they  may  beften,  for  Women  don’t  value  thole  Defe&* 
which  they  can  hide. 


taking  t 'jf 
S/he  Cup - 
png  and 
zmryfymg. 


The  Cupping-Glafs;  is  take®  off  by  p-re  fifing  a  little  on  the 
Skin  with  the  Finger  to  let  in  the  Air:  We  then  take  the  Lan¬ 
cet.  L,  with  which  we  make  feveral  Scarifications  on  the 
where  the  Glafs  has  been  applied,  we  begin  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Circle,  where  we  make  three  Scarifications,  we  continue- 
mounting-  upwards  where  we  tpake  four*  then  five  above  them,, 
then  four,,  and  end  with  three.  Id  that  they  are  all  interlaced  ira 
one  anoihers  fpaccs,  in  manner  as  reprefeiatsd.  by  the  Figures  M* 
we  light  the  Wax  Candles  which  we  place  on-  the "Scarified 
places,  and  then  over  them  apply  the  fame  Cupping-Glafs*,  we 
do  the  fame  thing  to  the  feconch  we  cove?  them  with  a  very 
lm  Napkin,  and  repeating  the  Application  of  theft  Cloths  we 
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fee  whether  they  fill  with  Blood;  aad  when  we  judge  there  is 
enough,  we  call  for  a  Veffel  to  put  the  Blood  into  which  is  con¬ 
tain’d  in  the  Cupping-Glafs. 

If  the  Phyfician  (  who  is  commonly  prefent  in  thele  Difeafes  Manner  of 
which  require  a  quick  Evacuation)  thinks  fit  to  apply  them  a  applying the 
fiecond  time,  we  mud  have  other  Wax-Candle?,  becaufe  the  (  upping - 
firft  being  wetted  with  the  Blood  cannot  be  lighted  again:  And  Glafs  a  fe- 
as  to  the  reft  we  are  to  proceed  the  fecond  time  as  we  did  the  cond  tim 
firft,  aad  a  third  time  reiterate  the  Operation  if  Neceflity  re¬ 
quires  it. 

The  Operation  ended  ,  we  are  to  dry  tip  all  the  Blood  very 
clean,  wafhing  the  Shoulders  with  warm  Wine,  and  lay  on  the 
the  twoPlaifters  N  N,  on  the  two  Places  where  we  have  made 
the  Scarifications.  They  are  of  burnt  Cerufe,  becaufe  nothing 
is  now  to  be  done  but  dry  them  up;  they  are  to  be  renewed 
fome  days  after,  which  is  to  be  done ’till  the  Patient  is  perfect¬ 
ly  cured. 


Figure  LVIII.  For  LEACHES  and  V E 

SIC  ATORIES, 


LEACHES  are  little  aquatic  Worms  which  we  find  in 
Lakes  and  Rivers  :  Theie  Infects  frequently  faften  on  the 
Legs  of  thofe  which  bath  or  wafh  themfeives,  and  to  the  Feet 
of  Horfes  when  they  are  watering  ;  they  are  called  Horfe- 
leaches  and  Blood -fuckers,  becaufe  they  fuck  the  Blood  of  the 
Animals  on  which  they  faften  themfeives. 

They  are  of  two  forts,  the  good  and  the  venemous :  The  Choice  of 
good  are  thofe  which  live  in  running  Waters;  they  are  long  good  and 

and  bad  Leaches 
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and  flender  ;  they  have  a  fmall  Head,  their  Back  oreen  ftrf>ed 
with  yellow,  and  their  Belly  a  little  red  :  Thefe  are  thofe  A  A 
which  we  are  to  make  ufe  of.  The  Venomous  are  in  landing 
Waters,  Ditches  and  Bogs:  They  are  thick,  they  have  a  great 

Head,  and  the  Back  ftriped  whh  blue,-  thefe  we  are  to  re- 

jeft. 

Farts  to  #  We  frequently  apply  Leaches  to  the  Parts  which  cannot  bear 
which  to  he  either  Bleeding  or  Scarifications,  as  the  Face,  the  Lips,  the 
applied.  Nofe,  the  Joints,  the  Fingers,  and  the  Anus:  To  which  laft 
Pirt  they  are  applied  to  evacufe  the  Piles.  Leaches  ftmply  the 
place  of  Bleeding,  their  Sting  or  fharp-pointed  Needle  per¬ 
forming  the  Office  of  the  Lancet. 

Their  Fre-  We  are  to  apply  Leaches  when  frefh  taken,  we  are  fifft  to 
par  men.  ^et  fhem  difgorge  themfelves  in  Water  for  Lome  Days,  When 

we  would  me  them,  we  are  to  take  them  out  of  the  Water, 
and  fhut  them  up  clofe  in  fome  Box  from  the  Eveninor  before 
Jil:  the  next  Morning,  or  from  the  Morning  to  the  Evening, 
in  order  to  render  them  the  more  hungry  and  more  greedy  of 
fucking.  ""  1 

Bow  they  When  we  apply  the  Leaches  with  ©ur  Fingers,  they  may  chance 
a ii c  (tick  to  them,  or  of  en  will  not  bite,  wherefore  we  are  ra¬ 

ther  to  hold  them  on  a  bit  of  Linnen  B,  ’till  they  fallen  on  the 
Skin:  We  always  ufe  them  the  fame  way,  and  place  a  fecond, 
a  third,  and  as  many  as  are  neceffary.  When  thefc  Leaches 
are  thus  fanned  on  the  Parr,  they  ftrike  out  of  their  Head  a 
SUng,  which  is  nothing  but  the  Point  of  their  Probofcis ,  which 
is  like  a  Tube,  fo  difpofed  that  it  folds  it  felf  to  fhorten  it, 
and  unfolds  to  lengthen  it  felf ;  fo  that  when  the  Leach  at¬ 
tempts  to  draw  the  Blood  of  any  Animal,  it  extends  its  Pro- 
ktfcis,  and  fearches  for  a  Pore  in  the  Skin  to  introduce  it,  and 
turuft  it  in  lar  enough  to  find  the  Blood,  which  afeeoding  into 
the  Cavity  of  this  Trunk,  that  way  enters  the  Body  of  .the 
Leach. 

Bmp ut a-  ^  The  Leaches  don’t  quit  their  hold  before  they  are  fatiated ; 
tion  of  their  r*iey  fall  off  too  fopii,  we  apply  others  to  the  fame  Orifices. 

Tail .  When  they  are  full,  and  we  would  not  have  them  fall  off,  we 

cut  off  their  Tail  with  a  pair  of  Sciftars,  and  from  thence  fee 
all  the  Blood  difti!  which  fill’d  them;  fo  that  they  void  by  the 
Tail  the  Blood  which  they  receive  by  their  Trunk,  like  an  Air 
Pump ;  and  thus  one  of  them  alone  will  draw  more  Blood^Phan 
lix  others,  whofe  Tails  are  not  cut  off.  When  we  believe 
Manner  of  we  have  drawn  Blood  enough,  we  are  not  to  tear  off  the 
taking  Leaches,  left  they  fhould  leave  their  Stings  behind  them  :  But 
them  of.  to  make  them  quit  their  hold,  lay  a  little  Salt  petre  or  Salt  on 
their  Back,  and  they  will  Joolen  immediately.  We  are  to  fuffer 
the  Blood  to  run  out  a  little,  that  no  Venom  may  remain  be¬ 
hind  i  we  are  to  walh  the  Pundures  with  Salt  water,  and  if 
the  Blood  does  not  ftop  of  it  felf,  we  are  to  lay  on  a  little 
lerap  d  G,  or  burnt  Linnen  D.  We  may  lay  on  the 

P  Lifters 
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Flaifters  E  E,  a  little  Bolder  F,  and  a  Band  G  rolled  at  both  DHJJing* 
ends. 

The  Veficatory  is  a  Medicament  prepared  from  Cantharides  O/Veflca- 
or  Sfanijh-^Wes,  which  being  laid  on  the  Skin,  by  its  Acri-  tories. 
mony  raifes  Blifters  or  Bladders,  whence  ’tis  called  the  Vtfica- 
tory. 

This  Remedy  is  prepared  from  the  Flies  Cantharides,  dry’d  Their  Com* 
and  pul veri fed,  which  we  work  up  with  Leaven  and  a  little  pofition* 

V  negar,  in  older  to  make  it  imo  a  Mafts.  The  Au’ hors  which 
diredi  us  to  mix  Vinegar  with  it,  tell  us  that  the  Fermentation 
which  muff  arife  from  the  mixture  of  the  Vinegar  wiih  the 
alkalous  Sab  of  the  Cantharides,  augments  the  Virtue  of  the 
Vefirasory.  O  hers  affirm  that  the  Acid  of  the  Vinegar  en¬ 
feebles  the  Actions  of  the  Veficatory  rather  than  encreafte  it, 
iince  it  enervates  the  volatile  Salt  of  the  Cantharides ;  on  which 
depends  all  their  force.  I  don’t  know  which  of  them  is  in  the 
right,  but  muff  flick  to  my  own  Experience;  for  when  I  have 
added  a  little  Vinegar,  1  know  that  they  have  very  anfwer’d 
their  den  red  end.  • 

We  make  ufe  of  Veficatories  in  fevcral  Diftmpers,  which  its  JJe  and 
require  the  lively  Agitation  of  the  Fibres,  and  the  violent  draw*  Applica- 
ing  cut  of  the  Sercfities,  as  in  Apoplexies,  Epiieffies,  and  Hemi -  tson . 
cr&nie:  In  thole  Cafes  we  lay  them  on  the  hind  part  of  tha 
Keck,  preparing  the  large  Plaiffir  f],  which  we  lay  betwixt 
the  Shoulders.  Bliftejing  is  an  excellent  Remedy  againfl  the 
Biting s  of  venomous  Beads,  and  againfl  the  Gout ;  We  cover 
with  this  Compcfition  the  bit  of  Linen  I,  which  we  lav  on  the 
bitten  place.  They  are  alio  excellent  in  Defluxions  en  the  Ears 
and  Eyes:  When  we  fpread  on  the  Plaifler  K,  fhap’d  like  a 
Crelcenr,  and  lay  it  on  behind  the  Ear;  and  we  are  relieved  in 
the  Tooth-ach,  by  lay  ing  thefmall  round  Plaifler  L  on  the  tem¬ 
poral;  Artery. 

1  he  Chirurgeon  is  to  make  his  Veficatory  ft ronger  or  weaker,  Its  Dijfe* 
according  to  the  Part  and  Difeafc;  he  is  to  allow  a  lefts  quan-  rence. 
tity  of  Cantharides  to  a  Girl  or  Woman,  becaufte  their  Skin  is 
tender,  efpecialiy  when  he  applies  it  to  the  Temple,  or  behind 
the  Ears  ;  but  he  may  enlarge  his  quantity  for  an  old  Woman, 
becaufte  of  the  hardnefs  of  her  Skin.  If  he  applies  Vcicatories 
to  the  Shoulders  for  the  Apoplexy  and  Epilepjie,  or  to  the  Thigh 
for  the  Gout,  he  muff  allow  enough  to  raifte  a  great  number 
of  Blifters,  and  draw  out  a  greater  quantity  of  the  lerous  Hu¬ 
mour. 

Before  he  lays  on  the  Blifter,  he  is  gently  to  rub  the  Part,  The  run - 
that  the  Veficatory  may  have  the  more  expeditious  Effiecl:  He  is  ning  out  of 
to  leave  it  on  four  or  five  Hours,  and  fometimes  longer,  tc  thcBlifters . 
cording  to  thetendernefsand  difpofltion  of  the  Pa  tie  hr.  When 
the  Epidermis  is  riften  in  Blifters,  the  Pain  ceaftes  t  o  be  fto  great, 
and  thefe  Blifters  being  full  of  fterous  Humour,  he  is  to  open 
them  to  let  it  out :  He  alfocauftes  it  to  run  out  forftome  Days,  by 

laying 


Another 
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laying  on  the  Pear-tree  Leaf  Mj  and  the  more  he  caufes  to 
run  out,  the  more  the  Patient  is  eafed,  and  deliver’d  from  the 
prefting  Danger  j  which  is  the  end  propofed  io  this  Operation. 
When  they  have  run  enough  for  two  or  three  Days,  he  applies 
Defiecatives  to  heal  them. 

We  find  at  prelent  in  every  Apothecary’s  Shop,  a  Com  po¬ 
sition  of  the  bliftering  Plaifter,  which  is  more  commodious 
than  that  of  which  I  have  been  fpeaking.  When  we  would 
not  raife  fo  many  Blifters,  we  fpread  the  Compofi tion  on  a 
little  bit  of  Linnen  or  Taffeta,  when  ’tis  to  be  put  behind  the 
Ears,  and  on  the  Temples  ;  which  Plaifter  deceived  a  Wait¬ 
ing-woman,  wriofe  Story  runs  as  follows. 

A  Lady  of  Quality,  immediately  after  her  Delivery,  ordered 
one  of  her  Women  to  prepare  her  a  Plaifter  of  Madam  Fou- 
qaet* s  aftringent  Ointment ,  which  fhe  had  given  her  to  be  laid 
on  the  Navel:  Two  or  three  hours  afterwards  this  Lady  Pent 
for  me,  to  fhew  me  a  great  Clot  of  Blood  which  fhe  had  juft 
voided  and  took  to  be  a  falfe  Conception,  withal  exaggerating 
the  Obligations  which  fhe  had  to  that  Plainer,  and  the  good 
Effects  which  it  produced  on  nil  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  it  after 
their  Delivery.  A  few  Hours  after  the  lame  Lady  fent  tor  ms 
again,  being  very  much  alarm’d  with  a  Swelling  which  was 
rifen  on  her  Nave),  telling  me  that  her  great  Guts  were  come 
out :  l  found  it  to  be  a  great  Blifter  occaf  on*d  by  this  Plaifter, 
which  was  not  that  of  Madam  Fouquet,  but  a  Veficatory.  I 
pierc’d  the  Blifter,  and  it  not  being  neceflary  to  procure  the 
i filing  cut  of  the  ferous  Humour  on  this  occalion,  becaufe  that 
part  of  it  which  form’d  the  Blifter,  and  caufed  all  the  Pain, 
immediately  run  out  of  it  felf,  I  laid  a  Plaifter  on  it  to  dry  it 
up  immediately.  The  waiting  Woman  had  two  Plaifters  in 
her  Trunk,  and  miftoolc  the  Veficatory  for  that  of  Madam 
Fouqmt ,  which  faved  the  Lady's  Life  whilft  fhut  up  in  the 
Trunk. 


{  _  -M  V  . 
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Figure  LIX.  For  the  ECCH 

and  WARTS. 


THE  Greek  Word  Ecchymofis  is  deriv’d  from  Ex,  ’without, 
and  Chymoin  to /lain  or  give  a  nafiy  Tin  ft  are,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  this  Dil’eafe  is  an  Extravafation  of  the  Blood  under  the 
Skin,  which  Rains  and  blackens  it. 

’Tis  caufed  by  a  Contufion  or  Brusfe,  which  breaking  the  The  caufe 
Httle  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  and  the  fmall  Capillary  Veffels,  o c-ofEcchym 
cafion’d  by  the  Extravafation  of  the  Blood,  which  Tindtures  moffs. 
the  Skin  of  a  livid  and  marble  Colour. 

Some  of  them  are  flight  ones  occasioned  by  bare  Pinchin glts  dijfe^ 
of  the  Skin,  or  a  drop  of  Blood  Aiding  under  the  Skin  after  fences. 
Bleeding.  Others  are  more  confiderable,  and  are  caufed  by  a 
Fall,  or  a  Blow  with  a  Stick  or  a  S^one;  and  there  are  yet  ci¬ 
thers  which  are  very  great,  an  Inflance  of  which  I  have  feen 
in  a  Perfon,  who  attempting  to  leap  a  Ditch,  fo  ftrain’d  his 
Leg,  that  he  open’d  a  Veflel,  from  whence  iffued  out  a  large 
effufion  of  Blood,  which  difpers’d  it  felf  thro’  the  part  to  that 
degree,  as  to  fwell  it,  and  tin&ure  it  all  over  black. 

The  light  Ecchymofes  are  fometimes  accompanied  with  lit-  j-^g  n  gf 
tie  or  no  Pain;  they  are  not  dangerous,  they  only  disfigure  the  0f  great 
Skin,  by  Raining  it  with  a  livid  and  marble  Spot.  When  the  EcchVmo* 
effuflon  of  Blood  is  but  in  a  fmall  quantity  it  infenflbly  refolvcs,  ^  g  *’ 
but  when  there  is  much  it  produces  an  Abfcefs,  which  never 
terminates  any  otherwife  than  in  Suppuration?  If  its  quantity 
be  too  great,  it  may  draw  on  a  Gangrene  or  Sphacelus,  by 
comprefling  the  part  too  bard,  and  Suffocating  the  natural 

Heat. 
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Heat.  ’Tis  obferved,  that  the  Bruifes  and  Con‘ufions  cf  the 
Legs  and  Feet  are  harder  to  cure  than  thofe  of  other  Parts,  by 
reafon  that  the  Skin  being  there  thicker  and  firmer,  the  Blood 
continues  therelonger,  and  is  more  difficultly  difperfed. 

The  Ecchymefes  always  proceed  from  external  Caufes,  as  a 
Blow  or  a  Fall  5  for  fame  heavy  thing  falling  or  ftriking  hard 
on  our  Body,  the  Veffels  ho  ling  themfelves  prefs’d  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Blow,  are  conftram’d  to  contradf  themfelves,  and 
prefs  againft:  one  another,  and  the  Blood  to  efcape  out  of  their 
Orifices  to  the  part  where  thofe  Vt  ff  ls  erminate. 

Slight  Ecchymofes  are  cured  by  the  external  Application  of 
warm  Wine,  Brandy,  Spirit  of  Wine,  Hungary- Water  or 
F ioravanths  white  Balfam,  which  we  take  out  of  the  Pot  A. 
We  canib  the  livid  Colour  to  vanifh,  by  fcraping  on  ir  Sigdlum 
Virgmis  or  Seem  de  la  Vierge,  and  laying  it  on  the  Bruife.  In 
Rcchymofes  which  happen  to  the  Eyes  by  the  Game  of  Tennis, 
when  a  Ball  hits  either  of  them,  we  im media  ely  apply  cold 
Water,  which  is  a  good  Repercuffive  to  h  inder  its  fwelling  too 
much,  this  is  called  a  black  Eye.  Cold  Water  is  good  the 
fiift  Day,  but  afterwards  Refolvents  are  ncceflary :  We  pre¬ 
pare  a  Collyrktm  with  Fennel  and  Eyebright-warer,  with  which 
we  mix  Saffron,  Campfire,  and  fame  drops  of  Spirit  of  Sal 
JLrmmiac . 

If  the  Contufion  is  great.  Wormwood  boy  I’d  in  Wine  is 
good,  or  elfe  we  infufe  in  Spirit  of  Wine  the  Flowers  of  St. 
Johns  Wort,  Nutmegs,  Clove-  July- Flowers,  and  Pomgranate- 
Rinds,  with  which  Infufion  we  rub  the  part.  We  alfo  apply 
Catapkfms  compofcd  of  the  four  Meals,  Bryony,  Roles,  Ca¬ 
momile,  Mellilot  and  Liquid  Storax;  we  may  aifo  make  ufeof 
Wine,  in  which  we  have  boiled  ail  the  Aromatic  Plants,  which 
fubtilife  and  rarify  the  <?xtravafated  Humour. 

The  firft  wounded  Patient  which  I  drefs’d  at  the  Canona- 
ding  of  Nimeguen  in  the  Year  1702.  being  in  the  Army  with 
the  ike  of  Burgundy ,  was  one  of  the  Life-Guard,  which  had 

a  great  Contufion  on  his  Shoulder  which  produced  a  great 
ehyrnofis.  It  was  occah®ned  by  a  Canon  Bullet,  which  in  its 
Paffage  had  carried  of  a  piece  of  his  Coat  and  Shirt,  and  fo 
bruis’d  his  Shoulder,  that  it  was  almoft  grown  infcnfible.  I 
Scarified  it  to  the  quick,  and  to  the  Scarifications  applied  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Wine,  in  which  I  had  diflolved  Salt;  l  continued  to 
drefs  it  at  Cleve  where  our  Hofpital  was,  and  it  heal'd. 

When  the  Contuhon  is  fo  big  as  to  threaten  a  Gangrene  or 
Sphacelus,  we  are  immediately  to  open  it,  and  make  fevera! 
Incilions,  as  well  to  get  rid  of  the  violent  Tenffon,  as  to  di£ 
charge  part  of  the  Blood  and  Serous  Humour  which  ft  fles  the 
natural  Heat.  When  the  fwelling  is  not  confiderahle,  we  con¬ 
tent  our  felves  with  making  fuperficiai  interlacing  Incilions, 
with  the  Lancet  B  ;  if  larger,  we  make  deeper  Scarifications; 
bat  if  of  the  biggeft  fort,  we  proceed  to  make  fuch  Incilions 

as 
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as  touch  to  the  quick ,  and  make  the  Patient  fenfibly  feel  it. 

We  apply  to  thefe  Orifices  camphorated  Spirit  of  Wine,  which 
is  in  the  Bottle  C,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  tends  to  quicken 
and  vivifis  the  Part  j  after  which  we  lay  on  the  Bolfter  D, 
which  we  fallen  on  with  the  Band  E,  both  being  wetted  in 
the  fame  Spirit  of  Wine. 

The  Verruc&y  which  the  vulgar  call  Warts,  arcfmall,  round,  O/Wartf. 
knotty  or  rough  Rifings  in  the  Skin,  and  grow  particularly  on 
the  Hands  of  young  People,  The  French  call  them  Leeks, 
from  their  being  compofed  of  feveral  fmall  Points  refembling 
the  Roots  of  thofe  Vegetables,  or  rather  becaufe  like  them 
they  have  their  Roots/which  adhially  fpread  under  the  Skin, 
whence  it  is  that  they  fhoot  out  again  after  we  have  made 
them  fall  off. 

’Tis  a  vulgar  Notion  that  thefe  Warts  are  occafioned  by  foul-  TheirCmfe 
nefs,  which  fome  People  fuffer  to  gather  on  their  Hands,  and 
that  they  never  happen  to  thofe  who  daily  wafh  their  Hands  : 
but  the  Learned  fearch  for  the  Caufe  in  the  too  great  acrimo¬ 
ny  of  the  nutritive  Liquors.  They  tell  us,  that  Warts  are  no¬ 
thing  but  carneous  Excrefcencies,  occafioned  by  the  Extrava- 
fation  of  the  nutritive  Juice,  which  by  its  acrimony  has  cor¬ 
roded  the  capillary  VefTels  of  the  Skin.  They  are  of  three  forts,  Their  dijfe~ 
large,  middle-fiz’d,  and  very  little,  whofe  number  is  fome-  venci, 
times  fo  great,  that  they  are  not  to  be  reckoned  up. 

Popular  Errors  are  infinite  with  regard  to  the  Cure  of  Warts,  A  vulgar 
and  all  fo  extravagant,  that  they  don’t  deferve  our  particular!-  Error a 
ling  ©f  them  ;  and  fome  are  of  Opinion,  that  if  any  perfon 
numbers  another’s  Warts,  he  will  have  as  many  himfelf. 

Some  willperfwade  us  that  they  make  them  fall  off  by  fre¬ 
quent  hard  rubbing  of  them  j  others  thrufting  into  them  th® 

Point  of  the  Pin  F,  and  putting  the  remainder  or  head  of  it 
into  the  Flame  of  a  Candle,  ‘  thus '  cauterife  them,  and  by 
this  burning,  hope  to  force  them  to  fall  off.  Others  caute¬ 
rize  them  with  a  red  hot  Needle  $  but  thefe  Methods  are  un¬ 
certain,  and  may  occafion  Pain  and  an  Inflammation,  and  the 
three  beft  ways  of  curing  them,  are  by  binding,  cutting  or  Their  Re- 
cqnfuming  them.  '  ”  "  ’  medy. 

The  Ligature  is  only  fit  to  be  applied  to  great  ones,  whofe  OftheLi* 
Bafis  is  narrow  .*  ’Tis  made  with  a  Horfe-hair,  or  with  Silk  gattire*  1 
Hj  fome  dip  it  in  Arfenicd  Water,  that  it  may  cut  the  quick¬ 
er,  but  that  is  dangerous.  Frequently  thole  troubled  with 
Wars  don’t  confult  theChirurgeons,  but  bind  them  themfelves, 
and  make  them  fall  off  their  own  v/ay. 

Others,  impatient  at  the  fight  of  them,  cut  them  off  with  Of  the  In- 
the  Sciflars  I;  but  this  is  putting  themfelves  to  Pain  to  no  man-  ctfion» 
ner  of  purpofe,  if  they  don’t  make  ufe  of  fome  corrofive  Re¬ 
ined  y  to  confume  the  Roots,  for  they  will  not  fail  to  fhoot  out 
again,  and  grow  bigger  than  the  firfi  time  :  They  being  then 
cut  off,  muft  be  touched  with  Oil  ©f  Tartar  pr  Deliqui. 
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um%  or  we  muft  lay  on  them  pulverized  Allom  or  red  Frees- 
pirate. 

Of  the  Cor -  The  third  way,  is  to  confame  them  by  fiich  Corrofives  as 

rojion.  are  (l  ong  enough  to  compafs  that  end,  of  which  kind  are  >pi- 
rif  of  Vitriol,  Aqua-fords,  Spirit  of  Salt,  or  Butter  of  Antimo¬ 
ny:  Bur  thefe  Remedies  are  not  to  be  ufed  without  due  Pre¬ 
caution,  without  which  they  will  burn  and  eat  deep  Scars. 
We  mil  not  entruft  thefe  Ingredients  into  the  Patients  Hands 
to  apply  ’em  themfelves ;  bur  that  it  may  be  done  with  Safe¬ 
ty,  we  are  to  prepare  the  little  Piaifter  K,  provided  with  a 
hole  in  ^he  middle  of  the  bignefs  of  the  Wart  which  we  are  to 
touch :  We  then  dip  the  Straw  L  into  the  Liquor  in  the  Viol 
with  which  we  touch  the  Wart  :  The  mentioned  Piaifter 
which  covers  the  Circumference  of  that  Excrefcence,  keeps  it 
from  being  hurt  by  the  Corrofive,  if  any  drop  of  it  fhould  in 
the  application  fail  on  it,  and  hinders  its  fpreading  or  o- 
peraring  in  any  other  place  befides  the  Wart.  I  have  ften  fe- 
veral  fall  off  by  being  touched  with  the  Spirit  of  Salt,  which 
I  prefer  to  the  others,  though  ’tis  not  fo  corrofive,  and  had 
rather  apply  it  feveral  times,  than  rifque  the  Inconveniencies 
which  I  have  feen  refult  from  the  ufe  of  Aquafortis. 

The  Cau-  If  we  will  take  the  Pains  of  carefully  managing  Cauftics  and 
flics  pre-  Corrofives,  this  way  is  preferrable  to  the  former  two  $  becaufe 
fen  able*  thefe  laft  fo  eat  out  the  Root,  that  the  Wart  never  returns  ; 

and  further,  we  may  apply  them  to  thofe  Warts  which  are  too 
fmall  to  be  either  bound,  or  cut  off,  The  Piaifter  N  finifhes 
the  Cure. 

Of  other  There  frequency  grow  on  the  Superficies  of  the  Body  little 
fmall  Ex-  Excrefcenciesor  Pufhes,  whofe  Bafe  is  narrow  (like  fmall  Crefts, 
erefeeneies.  or  little  flat  Pearls,)  which  would  very  much  encreafe  if  they 
were  not  hindered ;  they  grow  on  all  parts  or  the  Skin,  and 
e/pecially  on  the  Eye-lids.  The  Operation  requifite  in  this 
Cafe  confifts  only  in  cutting  them  oft  with  the  Points  of  the 
Sciflars,  they  being  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  emit  any  Blood,  nor  do 
they  need  any  Drefling.  The  King  has  had  feveral  of  them 
at  different  times,  which  Mr.  Felix  has  cut  in  this  manner  i 
The  ain  is  fo  lighr.  that  Tis  fcarce  felt,  and  the  places  where 
they  are  cut  oft  heal  of  themfelves,  without  the  Afliftance  oi 
Chinirgery. 
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Figure  LX.  Tor  the  OPENING  a  DEAD 

CORPS. 


WE  have  hitherto  fpent  our  time  in  the  Demorsftration  of 
thofe  Operations  prs£hi  fed  on  living  human  Bodies  ; 
let’s  now  proceed  to  thofe  performed  after  Man  is  dead  s 
They  are  two*  the  one  the  Aperture  of  the  Corps,  and  the 
other  the  embalming  of  it.  Though  thcfe  two  Opcrations.are 
trot  attended  with  the  Cries  of  the  Patient,  nor  d@  the  Sub¬ 
jects  on  which  they  are  exercif-'d  ever  complain  of  the  Chi- 
rurgeon,  they  ought  yet  to  be  performed  according  to  Art; 
and  the  Dexterity  of  the  Operator  ought  not  to  frJefs  (hewn  Dexletltf 
in  them,  than  in  any  of  the  reft.  I  proceed  to  dernonslrate  rtquifite  to 
#  li  3  them  this  Opera- 
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them  to  you,  with  all  the  Exa&nefs  which  they  require,  and 
with  them  we  fhall  conclude  thefe  Operations. 

Several  Reafons  oblige  the  Opening  of  a  dead  Corps :  For 
Inftance,  in  cafe  of  many  Children  in  a  Family,  one  of  which 
coming  to  die,  the  Father  and  Mother  caufed  it  to  be  opened, 
that  by  difcovering  the  Caufe  of  its  Death,  they  may  prevent 
that  of  the  reft. 

A  fudden  Death  which  terrifies  a  Family,  or  excites  the  Cu- 
riofity  of  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeoas  frequently  occafions  the 
opening  of  a  dead  Corps,  as  it  happened  to  two  dead  Perfons 
at  Verfailles.  In  the  fame  Year  one  of  the  principal  Officers 
of  the  King’s  Goblet  fell  down  dead,  whilft  waiting  at  Table 
on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ,  and  four  Months  after  one  of  the 
King’s  Footmen  alio  fell  down  dead  as  he  was  warming  him- 
ielf  in  the  King’s  Anti-chamber.  I  opened  them  both  in  the 
Prefence  of  the  principal  Phyficians  of  the  Court;  and  thence 
it  appeared,  that  it  was  the  Interception  of  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood  which  caufed  both  thefe  fudden  Deaths. 

We  find  a  dead  Per  ion  afiaffinated  or  drowned,  and  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  open  the  Body  in  order  to  draw  up  an  exa£  Report 
ot  the  Condition  of  the  injured  Parts,  and  that  frequently  in 
execution  of  Ordersof  Courts  of  Juftice,  and  Sentences  which 
command  it.*  If  a  Perfon  is  fufpe&ed  to  be  poifcned,  the  o- 
pening  of  the  Body  will  teftifie  the  Truth. 

The  Governor  of  the  Queen’s  Pages  dying  at  St.  Germain* 
the  Servant-maid  difagreeing  with  her  Miftrefs,  told  the  Grand 
Provoft  that  Hie  believed  her  Miftrefs  had  poifbned  him.  The 
Grand  Provoft  feized  the  Widow,  and  acquainted  the  King 
with  it.  Mr.  Felix  and  I  were  ordered  on  the  next  day  to  o- 
pen  the  Body,  but  found  no  appearance  of  Poifon;  the  Widow 
was  cleared  and  releafed  on  our  Report,  and  the  Maid  fled  to 
avoid  the  Chaftifement  which  fuch  an  Accufation  deferved. 

We  open  alrnoft  all  Perfons  of  Quality,  and  particularly  the 
Princes  and  Kings,  to  embalm  them,  before  their  Bodies 
are  laid  in  the  Sepulchres  of  their  Anceftors.  But  whether  it 
be  any  one  or  other  of  thefe  Caufes  which  obliges  the  Aperture, 
the  Chirurgecn  is  to  perform  it  methodically,  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  which  1  am  going  to  demonftrate. 

The  time  of  opening  Bodies  is  commonly  twenty  four  hours 
after  their  Death:  The  Laws  diredt  fo,  and  twe  are  not  to  at¬ 
tempt  it  in  lefs  time,  though  we  have  unqueftionable  Signs 
that  they  are  really  dead,  and  this  is  to  avoid  the  Reproach  of 
the  Publick,  which  would  orherwifeaceufe  the  Chirurgeon  of 
too  much  Precipitation,  and  to  fatisfie  thole  who  we  hear  de¬ 
clare  that  they  will  charge  their  Heirs  or  Succeflors,  not  to  bu¬ 
ry  them  before  the  Expiration  of  the  mentioned  number  ©f 
hours  after  their  Death,  for  fear  that  they  fliould  be  buried  a- 
live,  being  perfwaded  that  fuch  things  frequently  happen  by 
the  Stories  which  are  made  on  that  Head. 
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Some  time  before  the  appointed  hour,  the  Chirurgeon  isfo  Trepan 1- 
fcnd  his  Apprentices  with  the  neceffary  Infiruments,  which  fives, 
are  a  Saw,  Pen  knives  of  feveral  fiz.es,  Sci Pars,  Levitois,  Nee- 
des,  a  Lace,  Spunges,  Lome  bundles  of  Tow;  and  in  Ihort,  a 

whatever  is  marked  in  the  LXth  Plate.  .  ,  , 

The  Apprentices  being  come  to  the  Houle  where  the  dead 
Body  lies,  place  a  Table  long  enough  to  lay  the  Body  on  in  the 
middle  of  the  Room  ;  they  cover  it  with  a  Woollen  r  loth, 
and  on  that  lay  the  Body,  having  firft  put  on  it  a  Napkin 
three  or  four  rimes  double  longways,  for  Modefty- lake,  to  co¬ 
ver  the  privy  Parrs,  efpecially  if  a  Woman:  Then  they  lay  fi¬ 
ver  another  Cloth  which  covers  the  whole  Body.  Theypiace 
under  the  Table  a  great  Bafih  to  lay  the  Entrails  in,  as  they 
are  taken  our  and  a  Pail  of  Water  to  wafh  the  Spurges;  they 
*  ask  for  neceffary  Linnen,  they  prepare  the  Wax  candle,  and 
wai  on  thofe  who  are  to  be  prelenf  at  the  opening.  #  . 

The  '  ompany  being  come,  the  Operator,  and  the  Apprenti-  AJjuJtmg 
ces  which  are  to  affift  him,  fallen  each  of  them  a  Napkin  be-  of  the  Qpe+ 
fore  them  to  prevent  fouling  his  Cloaths.  As  lor  roe,  who  rator  an 
have  frequently  made  anatomical  DdTeftions,  and  performed  Apprenti* 
the  Ap  r  me,  I  have  Linnen  Aprons  and  Sleeves  madeonpur^  ces, 
pofe,  which  1  find  more  convenient  than  Napkins. 

The  Body  then  being  uncovered,  the  Operator  begins  with 
the  Head,  and  ends  with  the  Breaft  and  Belly:  Which  Method 
is  Ids  troublefome  than  beginning  with  the  Belly  ;  tor  being 
obliged  to  turn  the  Body  to  fee  the  Brain,  the  Belly  being  open, 
all  <  he  Parts  confined  in  it  will  come  out,  and  very  much  in¬ 
commode  the  Operator  j  that  is,  fuppofing  that  we  intend  to 
examine  <:hefe  three  Parts,  for  if  it  be  only  a  Wound  in  the 
Belly  or  Breafi  which  occafioned  the  Opening,  we  are  to  open 
tha?  Place  to  inform  our  (elves  of  the  Wound,  and  make  our 
Report,  without  being  obliged  then  to  work  on  the  Head. 

The  Operator  then  rakes  the  Pen  knife  A,  Biased  like  a  Manner  of 
common  Knife,  or  that  B  made  like  an  Incifion  Knife,  with  operation, 
which  he  makes  on  the  Head  a  long  Incifion  from  the  Root  of 
the  Nofe,  to  the  Nape  of  the  Neck,  and  a  tranfverfal  one  from 
one  Ear  to  the  other,  withal  cutting  the  hairy  Scalp  and  the 
Tericranium ,  for  the  edge  of  the  Inftrument^  muft  reach  to 
the  Skull,  and  prefs  upon  it  in  thefe  two  Indfions;  forming  a 
Crofs  on  the  top  of  the  Head  :  He  then  takes  off  thefe  four 
Parts,  which  he  feparates  from  the  Skull,  and  which  hanging 
down,  leave  it  uncovered.  Then  with  the  Saw  C,  which  he 
fixes  on  the  Os  Front  ale  near  the  Eye  brows,  he  begins  tofaw, 
caufing  the  Head  to  be  held  by  a  Servant  to  keep  ii  Heady.  The 
Frontal- bone  being  fa  wed,  by  little  and  little  he  guides  the  Saw  to 
one  of  the  Temples,  and  then  to  the  other;  which  being  (aw¬ 
ed  afunder,  we  turn  the  Body,  in  order  to  do  the  fame  to  the 
Qccipitah 
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The  Ufeof  The  whole  Circumference  of  the  Brain  being  fawkl  afunder, 
tkeLevitor.  we  thruft  one  of  the  ends  of  the  Levitor  D  into  the  Track  of 
the  Saw,  in  order  to  difcover  Tome  Rifings  which  on  the  in- 
fide  exceed  the  thicknefs  of  the  Skull,  and  which  the  Saw  has 
not  wholly  cut.  If  we  cannot  fucceed  with  the  Levitor,  the 
Inftrument  E,  fhaped  like  a  Piercer,  will  compafs  the  end,  be- 
caule  it  has  more  force,  and  is  made  for  this  purpofe;  for  by 
thrufting  the  flat  part  into  the  Track  of  the  Saw,  and  turn¬ 
ing  the  Hand  from  the  right  to  the  left,  it  fplits  that  which 
held  it;  which  we  eaiily  difcover  by  the  Noife  which  it  makes 
in  breaking.  We  then  Aide  in  the  Inftrument  F,  refembling 
a  Spatula  with  a  Handle,  betwixt  the  Cranium  and  the  Dura- 
Mater,  to  feparate  all  the  Fibres  which  (lick  to  the  places  of 
the  Sutures. 

Separation  The  Skull  being  taken  out,  we  place  it  on  the  flde  of  the 
of  the  Du-  Head,  in  order  to  lay  in  it  the  bits  of  the  Brain  as  we  cut  them# 
ra-Mater.  we  wipe  the  Dura-Mater,  which  ismdftened  with  the  Blood 
which  came  out  of  the  broken  Capillary  Veflels,  and  cut  it  in 
its  whole  Circumferences  with  the  crooked  Sciflars  G,  and  then 
raife  it  up  by  the  two  fides  towards  the  top  of  the  Head,  to 
which  his  no  longer  faftened  by  any  thing  befldes  the  Point  of 
the  Falx ,  which  flicks  before  to  the  Point  of  the  Apophyfis  of 
the  Ethmoides ,  called  the  Crijia  Galii,  or  Cock's- Comb.  We 
cut  with  the  fame  Sciflars  this  Point  of  the  Dura-Mater ;  and 
find  that  this  redoubling  of  the  Dura-Mater ,  which  feparates 
the  Brain  into  a  right  and  left  part,  rede  mbits  a  Falx  or  Sc )  the, 
whence  it  has  that  Name  given  if.  The  whole  Dura-Mater 
being  thus  railed  up,  we  turn  it  towards  the  hinder  part  of  the 
Head,  and  then  difcover  the  Fia- Mater,  which  envelops  the 
Brain  in  ail  its  Circumvolutions. 

When  we  would  make  anexadifc  Demonftrationof  the  Brain, 
we  cut  it  into  Parts,  to  fliew  the  three  different  Subftances  of 
which  his  compofed :  but  here  we  content  cur  felves  with  fepara- 
ting  the  right  parr  from  the  lefr,  with  the  handle  of  the  Pen¬ 
knife  in  the  callous  Subflance  to  open  the  two  upper  Ventri¬ 
cles,  which  are  formed  like  a  Crcfcenr:  We  then  cut  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  Brain  to  difrover  the  third  Ventricle,  then  we 
raife  up  the  Fornix  or  Vault  with  three  Pillars  or  Crures,  either 
before  where  there  is  but  one  Pillar  to  lift  up,  or  behind  where 
there  are  two,  and  this  according  to  the  Experience  and  Ad- 
drefs  of  the  Operator  in  making  thefe  Demoijftr&tions.  The 
Vault  being  taken  off,  we  fee  the  fourth  Ventricle,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  Cerebellum,  in  which  we  give  one  cut  with  the  Pen¬ 
knife  H,  or  with  the  other  marked  1,  to  comeat  the  Subflance  5 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  particular  to  diftedt,  we  make  ufe 
of  the  Pen-knife  fC,  which  has  two  different  edges  at  its  two 
ends,  and  the  Hook  L,  with  which  we  hold  it,  and  raife  up 
the  Veflels.  which  we  intend  to  difitdf.  At  Iafr  we  take  out 
the  Brain,  to  fiarch  whethq; there  is  no  rytravaiaifd  Blood,  or 
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nothing  particular  at  its  Balls.  The  whole  being  well  exami¬ 
ned,  we  return  that  Subftance  imo  its  place,  and  after  having 
enclofed  it  in  the  Cranium ,  with  the  Needle  M,  '  breaded  with 
the  Lace  N.  we  fow  up  the  four  quarters  of  the  Hairy  Scalp 
(which  we  had  before  ftrrp’d  off)  in  order  to  cover  the  Cap  of 
the  Brain,  and  contain  the  whole  in  its  ordinary  place. 

The  Operator  caufes  his  Apprentices  to  urn  the  Corps,  lay¬ 
ing  it  again  on  its  Back}  and  having  throwna  Napkin  over  the 
Face  to  hide  it  from  the  Spectators,  he  makes  a  la-ge  Incifion 
from  the  Neck  ^o  the  Os  Pubis ,  and  a  tranfve  fal  one  from  the 
Region  of  the  left  Loin  to  the  Right.  By  his  I  icifion  he  cuts 
longways  the  Teguments,  the  Mufcles,  and  rhe  Breaft  all  at  once, 
which  immediately  expofes  to  view  the  Parrs  conrained  in  the 
Belly}  the  firft  of  which  is  the  Epiploon ,  which  floats  on  the 
Guts}  we  examine  the  Stomach,  which  is  placed  in  the  lcftify- 
pochondrium ;  the  final!  Guts,  which  occupy  the  whole  umbi¬ 
lical  Region}  the  great  ones,  which  furround  the  frnall  on  all 
fades  j  the  Mefentery,  which  is  the  common  ReceptacL  of  all 
the  Guts}  the  Liver,  which  fills  the  right liypochonkium ;  and 
the  Milt,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sumach,  is  placed 
en  the  left. 

If  we  are  obliged  to  take  out  thefe  Parts,  in  order  to  examine  Examine 
the  Vifcera  which  they  cover,  we  are,  before  we  do  it,  to  tye  tion  of  the 
the  Inteftines  at  two  places}  the  one  nigh  the  Stomach,  and  the  Viicera  *?/ 
other  near  the  Anus ,  that  what  is  contained  in  them  may  not  the  Regtm* 
come  out.  We  then  lay  them  on  a  Bafin  on  the  Table,  and  foak 
up  the  extravas’d  Blood  and  Liquors  in  that  Cavity  with  the 
Spunges  OO,  which  we  wafh  feveral  times  in  the  Pail  of  Water 
fst  ready  for  that  purpofe.  We  examine  the  Reins,  the  great 
Veffcls,  the  Parts  deftin’d  for  Generation,  and  the  Bladder,  in 
which,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  Been,  we  caufe  to  be  brought  near 
to  them  the  Wax  candle  P,  which  is  very  convenient  in  thefe 
forts  of  Demonftrations,  in  order  to  difeover  the  meft  minute 
Particles. 

In  order  to  penetrate  info  the  Breaft,  we  are  to  feparatefrom  Opening  of 
the  Sternum  the  mufculous  Parts  which  cover  them,  and  with  the  Breaft* 
a  ftrong  Penknife  cut  the  Cartilages  which  are  at  the  extremity 
on  each  fide,  as  well  on  the  right  "s  left  ^ then  feparating  the 
firft  Bone  of  the  Sternum  from  the  vo  ends  of  the  Clavicula , 
to  which  it  flicks  faft,  we  are  to  take  out  the  Sternum  quite 
whole,  as  I  havehmted  in  my  Anatomy,  that  we  may  have  the 
clearer  view  of  the  contain’d  Parts. 

The  Parts  which  offer  firft  are  the  Lungs,  which  we  frequent-  Examine 
Jy  find  fomewbat  putrified,  became  that  being:  the  moil  tender  tion  of  its 
of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body,  and  always  in  action,  they  cannot:  Vifcera* 
fo  well  rdi  ft  Corruption  as  the  other}  whence  ’is  that  the  oc- 
cafion  of  raoft  Mens  Death  proceeds  from  this  part.  The 
Lungs  are  ft  parated  by  a  Membrane  which  runs  along  betwixt 
them,  and  is  called  the  Mediaftinurn ,  to  which  is  affix’d  a  large 
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Purfe  which  we  call  the  Pericardium,  which  is  the  Involucfum 
of  the  Heart.  We  then  open  the  Pericardium,  which  very  of¬ 
ten,  when  the  Perfon  came  by  his  Death  by  violent  Means,  con¬ 
tains  the  Water  in  which  the  Heart  floats.  We  next  make  two 
Incifions  on  the  Heart,  one  on  the  Right,  and  the  other  on  the 
Left,  to  fee  whether  there  be  nothing  in  the  Ventricles  and 
Auricula,  where  we  frequently  find  fome  pinguid  Bodies,  which 
we  term  the  Polypi  of  the  Heart.,  We  foak  up  with  thefame 
Spunges  the  fercus  Humours  which  we  find  Hied  in  the  Bread:, 
and  after  having  taken  care  to  fee  whether  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Pleura,  we  put  all  the  Parts  into  their  refpe&ive  places. 
We  then  take  the  two  pieces  of  Tow  pull  them  out  and 
fprcad  them,  and  then  lay  them  one  on  the  parts  of  theBreaft, 
and  the  other  over  thofe  of  the  Belly,  replace  the  Sternum  over 
them,  and  doling  the  Teguments  caufe  an  Apprentice  to  fow 
up  the  Body  with  the  Needle  R,  threaded  with  the  narrow  Tape 
or  Ribban  $s  in  manner  of  the  Skinners  Suture,  as  well  in  the 
longitudinal  as  tranfverfe  Incifion. 

I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  detail  ef  the  Indifpofitions  which 
may  be  difcovered  in  thefe  Parts,  for  they  are  innumerable ; 
but  fhall  only  hint  to  you,  that  whatever  they  are  the  Chirur¬ 
geon  meets  with,  he  ought  on  the  fame  day  to  commit  them 
to  Writing  in  his  Gofer,  by  reafon  that  fome  particular  Circum- 
fiances  in  time  may  flip  out  of  his  Memory. 

If  a  Father  or  Mother  defires  a  Child  to  be  open’d,  in  order 
to  preferve  the  reft,  by  a  difcovery  of  the  Difeafe  of  which  it 
died,  the  Chirurgeon  is  to  draw  up  a  Relation  of  whatever  he 
obferves,  and  give  it  to  them,  to  the  end  that  they  may  make 
ufe  of  it  as  a  Guide  in  the  Difeafes  which  may  happen  to  the 
others.  : 

If  the  Body  be  open’d  by  order  of  a  Court  of  Juftice,  the  Chi¬ 
rurgeon  is  to  give  in  a  faithful  Report,  which  neither  wrongs 
the  Accufed,  nor  favours  the  Criminal. 

If  a  Body  is  open’d  to  difcovertheCaufe  of  a  particular  Event, 
as  of  a  hidden  Death,  or  a  furprifing  Difeafe,  the  Chirurgeon 
is  to  draw  up  a  Memorial  of  it,  to  impart  it  to  the  PubJick  : 
For  we  are  not  only  to  ufe  our  ufmoft  Endeavours  to  render 
cur  felves  skilful  in  our  Profeffion,  but  are  alfo  obliged  to  en¬ 
deavour  the  InftruiSfcion  of  others.  .  . 

After  opening  the  Bodies  of  Perfons  of  the  firft  Quality, 
his  cuftomary  to  draw  up  a  clear  and  fuccindt  Relation  of  what 
we  there  find,  without  going  into  Argumentations  on  them* 
winch  are  frequently  ufelefs.  This  is  what  was  pradfis’d  in 
the  Opening  of  the  Body  of  the  Marquis  of  Louvoy ,  who  died 
cn  the  1 6th  of  July  in  1691.  This  Relation  was  carried  to 
the  King,  after  being  Sign'd  by  the  four  Phyficians  prefent  at 
the  Opening  j  viz,.  Monfieur  Daquin,  Monfieur at  pre¬ 
fent  firft  Phyfician,  Monfieur  Du  Chefne ,  and  Monfieur  Seron  j 
and  by  four  Chirurgeons,  viz,  Monfieur  Felix,  Monfieur  Ger- 
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vais,  Monfieur  Diitertrcs,  and  my  felf,  who  was  chofe  by  the 

rX'who  was  firft  Chirurgcon  to  fevera!  Kings,  BywhoZi- 
hf.s  communicated  to  us  in  his  Works  the  Relations  of  the  fori,  ,)  it 
Opening  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Kings  which  he  fenred:  They  are  Juried. 
all  fign’d  bv  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  which  were  prdent, 
and  we  don’t  find  any  Apothecary’s  Hand  to  them  :  And  alio 
at  prefent  in  all  the  Relations  of  the  Opening  of  the  Bodies  ot 
Perfons  of  the  Royal  Family  which  1  have  perform  d  or  feen 
pertorm’d,  all  the  Chifurgeons  charg'd  with  it  have  hgn  d  m 
Conjuadion  with  the  l’hyfieians,  and  never  any  Apothecaries* 
though  they  have  been  frequently  prefent. 
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Figure  LXI.  For  EMBALMING. 


Cuflomary  Mbalming  is  an  Operation  almoflr  as  ancient  as  the  World, 
ffe  of  Em-  and  which  bus  been  practis’d  in  all  Ages*  and  either  out 
palming.  of  a  venerable  Regard  to  their  Relations,  or  a  Principle  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  Men  have  always  endeavour’d  to  preferve  their  Dead; 
Of  the  Trirh  of  which  Arabia  and  JEgyft  have  furnifh’d  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  Inffances  3  but  at  prelent  we  Embalm  none  but 
the  Rich  and  Great,  whole  Relations  only  are  willing  to  be  at 
that  Expence. 

Afr.  Pern-  Monheur  Penicher,  a  Pari  Jinn  Apothecary,  has  given  us  a 
cher 'sTracl  Treatife  of  Embalming,  according  to  the  Pr2<flice  or  bo:h  the 
of  Em-  Ancients  and  Moderns,  in  which  are  feveral  learned  Enquiries 
to  aiming,  on  that  Subject.  He  relates  the  Stories  of  the  Embalming  of 

David,  Alexander,  and  feveral  others 3  wherefore  I  refer  you 
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to  him  for  the  Satisfaction  of  your  Curiofity.  But  talking  like 
a  true  Apothecary,  he  gives  us  fo  many  forts  of  Baifamic  Pow¬ 
ders,  that  he  would  very  much  puzzle  us  which  to  chufe,  it 
we  did  not  knew  that  they  are  almoft  all  alike.  He  farther 
pretends,  that  his  the  Apothecary's  Right  toprelide  in  Embalm¬ 
ing*  that  the  Compofition  and  Application  of  the  baifamic 
Matter  belong  to  him,  and  that  the  Chirurgeon  is  prefent  lor 
no  other  end  than  to  make  the  Incifions,  and  fix  on  the  Ban¬ 
dages  which  he  preferibes ;  but  daily  Pra&ice  overthrows  what 
this  Author  pretends  to  advance.  ’Tis  the  Chirrugeon  only 
which  Embalms,  his  he  who  is  charged  with  the  whole  ©pe- 
ration  ;  and  after  the  Apothecary  has  prepar’d  what  be  requires, 
he  is  not  to  concern  himfelf  any  farther  in  it,  unlefs  he  will 
attend  as  one  of  the  Chirurgeon’s  Apprentices  or  Affiftants,  to 
hand  to  him  what  he  has  occafion  for. 

Frequently  Chirurgeons  themfelves  make  up  the  Prepara¬ 
tions  neceffary  for  this  Operation,  efpedally  in  Armies,  when 
they  are  to  prefervea  Body,  to  the  end  it  may  be  carried  to  the 
Tomb  of  its  Anceftors;  but  in  Royal  Families,  who  retain  an 
Apothecary  always  in  waiting,  he  always  prepares  what  is  ne¬ 
ceffary,  purfuant  to  the  Direction  given  him  by  the  firft  Phyfi- 
cian,  with  regard  to  the  Quality  of  the  baifamic  Materials,  and 
the  Quantity  requir’d  by  the  Chirurgeon,  which  he  proportions 
to  the  fizeof  the  Body  to  be  Embalmed.  *Tis  indeed  true,  as 
Mr.  Penicher  obferves,  that  the  Apothecary  is  paid  by  the  Keeper 
of  the  King’s  Plate,  who  is  to  draw  up  an  Account  of  the  Fu¬ 
neral  Expences,  and  alfb  to  pay  him  for  what  he  furnifhes  to 
that  ends  as  he  does  the  Cryer,  who  undertakes  for  the  Invi¬ 
tation  of  theGuefts;  the  Wax-chandler  for  the  Waxi  the  Plum¬ 
ber  for  the  Coffin,-  and  an  infinite  number  of  ether  Artificers  2 
But  if  he  is  paid  as  a  Tradefman,  the  Mony  which  he  receives  for 
his  Commodities  does  not  give  him  any  right  to  prefide  over  the 
Chir  urgeon,  nor  does  it  authorize  him,  as  that  Author  does,  to 
prefenbe  the  Inftruments  which  he  is  to  have  in  readinefs,  the 
Incifions  he  is  to  make,  and  the  Bandages  to  be  prepar’d. 

’Tis  alfo  true,  that  the  Phyfician  has  no  Reward  for  his  Pre¬ 
fence,  nor  the  Chirurgeon  for  his  Pains ;  But  Mr.  Penicher  mi- 
ftakes  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Chirurgeon  has  no  other  Per- 
quifites  for  his  trouble,  but  what  he  ftrips  off  the  Body,  and 
the  Linen  which  he  makes  ufe  of  in  the  Opening  and  Embalm¬ 
ing  it:  He  ought  to  have  known,  that  thefe  Linens  are  the 
Right  of  the  Chirurgeon’s  Apprentices,  who  take  care  not  to 
lofe  them;  that  Mr.  Felix  has  always  left  ’em  to  them,  as  I 
have  always  done,  and  that  all  Chirurgeons,  which  are  not 
Stupid,  will  never  deprive  their  Apprentices  of  their  Right. 

Mr.  Penicher  cites,  as  a  Prefident  for  Embalming,  that  per¬ 
formed  on  the  Dauphinefs.  We  are  not  to  be  furpris’d  if  his 
Relation  is  not  exadhly  juft  in  feveral  Circumftances.  he  tram 
feribed  it  from  a  Memorial  which  the  Apothecary  to  that  Prim 
cefs  gave  him,  and  its  Author  believing  Pharmacy  fj  much  a 
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bove  Chirurgery,  that  the  latter  could  not  difpufe  it,  has  by 
this  Memorial  taken  all  advantageous  Hints,  which  feem'd  to 
him  to  favour  his  Opinion,  But  having  my  felf  performed  that 
Embalming,  none  can  be  a  better  Evidence  in  this  cafe :  The 
particular  Relation  of  which,  to  avoid  Repetition,  I  forbear 
here,  becaufe  the  Method  which  I  fhall  laydown,  of  perform¬ 
ing  a  compleat  Balfamation,  will  inform  you  of  all  that  paifed 
at  that  of  the  Bauphinefs. 

a  ■  After  the  opening  of  the  Body,  and  the  drawing  up  and  %n- 
ing  of  the  Relation  of  the  Particulars  obferved  with  regard"3 to 
the  Body,  the  Phyficians  and  Chirurgeons  withdraw,  leaving 
to  the  operating  Chirurgeon  the  care  and  direction  of  the  Em¬ 
balming  :  Wherefore  all  depending  on  him,  he  caufes  to  be 
brought  into  the  Chamber  where  the  Corps  is,  all  theneceflary 
Ingredients  and  Inftruments  for  that  Operation,  and  which  we 
know  to  be  of  three  forts,  firft,  thofe  which  the  Plumber  is  to 
make;  fecondly,  what  belongs  to  the  Chirurgeon  ;  and  thirdly, 
thofe  which  relate  to  the  Apothecary. 

The  Plumber  being  fent  for,  comes  to  take  the  Ch  burgeon’s 
Orders  about  the  fize  of  the  Coffin,  becaufe  if  he  fhould  content 
himfelf  with  taking  meafure  of  the  Body,  that  Cafe  would 
prove  too  little  to  hold  it  after  its  Embalming ;  he  hefpeaks  of 
him  a  leaden  Barrel  to  put  the  Entrails  into,  and  alio  a  leaden 
Box  made  of  two  pieces  to  fhut,  to  contain  the  Heart  afcr  ’tis 
Embalm'd;  ordering  him  to  bring  all  of  them  to  the  Chamber 
where  the  Corps  is  at  the  hour  which  he  appoint. 

The  principal  part  of  the  Chirurgeorfs  Apparatus  confifts  in 
Bands;  tor  the  Inftrumems  are  the  fame  which  are  ufed  in  the 
opening  of  the  Body,  The  Chirurgeon  is  then  to  prepare  five 
Bands,  two  of  each  three  Fingers  breadth,  and  four  Ells  long 
to  bind  the  Arms;  two  of  four  Fingers  breadth  and  fix  Ells  long, 
each  to  bind  the  Legs  and  Thighs;  and  one  yet  broader  and  longer, 
to  perform  the  necefiary  Circumvolutions  about  the  Body. 

’Tis  the  Apqhecary’s  Bufinefs  to  furnifh,  ift,  the  aromatic 
Plants  well  pulveris’d  in  a  Mortar;  2d,  the  Gums  and  odorifi- 
rem  Drugs  beaten  to  a  fine  Powder;  and,  jdly,  a  Liniment  to 
rub  over  or  anoint  the  Body. 

The  firft  and  courftft  Powder  which  ferves  to  fill  the  great 
Cavities,  and  to  be  put  in  with  the  Entrails,  is  compofed  of 
four  or  five  and  twenty  different  Plants,  to  which  end  we  make 
ufc  of  the  Leaves  of  fome  of  them,  the  Roots  or  Flowers  of 
others,  and  yet  the  Rinds,  Barks  or  Seeds  of  others  1  The  mod 
proper,  and  moft  eafie  to  be  gotten  are  the  Leaves  of  Laurel, 
Myrtle,  Rofcraary,  Sage,  Balm,  Rue,  Wormwood,  Marjoram, 
Hyfop,  Wild-Thyme,  Bafil;  the  Roots  of  Iris,  Angelica,  Iris 
Nojlras  and  Calamus  Aromatic  us  ;  the  Flowers  of  Rofes,  Ca¬ 
momile,  Melilot,  Lavender,  and  Lemon  and  Orange  peel,  the 
Seeds  of  Annife,  Fennel,  Coriander  and  Cummin.  To  all  which, 
when  well  pulverizd,  are  to  be  added  fo  many  pounds  of  com¬ 
mon  oalt,  as  to  augment  the  whole  to  thirty  pounds  weight,. 
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Of  the  other  which  is  the  finefl:  Powder,  there  muft  be  tea 
pounds,  and  it  is  to  be  compofed  of  ten  or  twelve  Odoriferous 
Drugs,  which  are  proper  to  preferve  the  Body  for  the  fpace  of 
feveral  Ages  ;  they  are  Myrrh*  Aloes,  Frankincenfe,  Benjamin* 
Storax-Calamita,  Cloves,  Nutmegs,  Cinamon,  Whitepepper, 

Sulphur,  Allom,  Salt,  and  Salt-peter,  all  which  are  to  be  well 
pulveriz’d,  and  pafs’d  thro  a  Sieve.  . 

The  Liniment  is  to  be  compos’d  of  Turpentine,  Oyl  of  CompojtU- 
Laurel,  Liquid  Storax,  and  Balfam  Copahu,  by  reafon  that  of  m  of  the 
Tern  is  fo  fcarce,  that  alone  it  would  coft  more  than  all  the  o-  Liniment » 
ther  Embalming  Ingredients:  Three  Pounds  of  this  Liniment 
are  fufficient  to  make  the  necefiary  Embrocations, 

Belides  thefe  three  Articles,  the  Apothecary  is  to  provide 
three  or  four  Pints  of  Spirit  of  Wine,  five  or  fix  great  bundles 
of  Tow,  Cotton,  two  Ells  of  the  broadeft  Sere-cloath,  and  a 
large  bundle  of  coarfe  Cord.  The  Chirurgeon  provided  with 
all  thefe  Preparations,  is  ready  to  begin  the  Embalming,  which 
he  executes  in  the  following  manner® 

Having  ordered  to  be  fee  near  him  the  Leaden-Barrel  A,  he 
takes  fome  handfuls  of  the  ccurfer  Powder  out  of  the  great 
Bafin  B,  and  fpread  it  over  the  bottom  f f  the  Barrel,  and  a- 
bove  that  fpreads  part  of  the  Entrails,  then  lays  another  row 
or  bed  of  that  Powder,  and  then  another  lay  of  the  Entrails, 
thus  continuing  on  Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  ’till  he  has  laid 
into  the  Barrel  all  the  parts  which  were  contain’d  in  the 
Head,  Breaft  and  Belly,  except  the  Heart,  which  he  fepa- 
rates,  and  puts  to  foak  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  ’till  he  has  fintfh- 
ed  the  whole  Body,  when  he  embalms  that  in  particular. 

He  muft  remember  to  end  with  a  lay  of  Powder,  and  if  the 
Barrel  is  not  full,  he  is  to  fill  it  up  with  a  bundle  of  Towj  but 
if  the  Plumber  has  made  it  too  high,  the  Operator  is  to  order 
him  to  cut  off  all  of  it  that  is  too  long,  that  the  cover  being 
Soldered  on,  no  part  of  it  may  remain  empty. 

The  three  Venters  or  Cavities  being  thus  evacuated,  we  are  Embalm- 
to  waft  them  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  which  is  in  the  Bottle  C,  mg  0f  the 
before  we  fill  them  up,  which  done,  we  begin  with  the  Hears,  three  Cavfa 
filling  up  the  Skull  with  the  Powder  and  Tew  mix’d  together  ties,  and 
and  having  got  in  as  much  it  can  contain,  we  put  it  again  in-  x.  0fth$ 
to  its  place,  and  before  we  fow  the  Hairy  Scaip  over  it,  we  Head. 
put  betwixt  them  fome  of  the  finer  or  Balfamic  Powder  which 
is  in  the  Vefiel  D.  We  pour  fome  Spirit  of  Wine  into  the 
Mouth  to  wafh  it,  and  then  fill  if  up  with  the  fame  Powder 
and  Cotton:  We  do  the  fame  to  the  Noftrils  and  Ears,  and 
then  with  the  Pencil  orBrufhE,  we  embrocate  the  Face,  Head 
and  Neck  with  the  Liniment  F,  and  after  Brewing  the  fine 
Powder  on  all  thofe  parts,  we  form  a  cruft  over  the  whole  Su- 
perfices.  We  then  put  the  Head  into  the  Lumen  Bag  G,  all 
fhaped  like  a  Night-cap,  and  provided  with  the  Strings  H  H, 
which  we  draw  clofe  on  the  Neck,  that  the  whole  Head  may 
be  perfe<5t!y  envelop’d  in  it. 

With 
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y/ifh  thr  Powder  and  Tow  the  Operator  fill?  up  the  Bread 
and  Belly,  which  v-  now  but  one  large  Cavity,  for  in  taking 
out  the  Entraps,  he  bar  before  taken  out  the  Diaphragms  tvhicfi 
fe_parated  them  from  one  another:  He  is  nor  here  to  be  {paring 
ot  hw  Powders  which  here  muft  prevail,  the  Tow  being:  only 
made  tile  of  to  bind  and  keep  them  together  :  He  returns  the 
Sternum  into  its  place,  and  after  having  covered  it  with  the 
tine  Powder,  which  he  alfo  thrufis  betwixt  the  Ribs  and  Te¬ 
gument,  he  performs  the  Suture  with  the  Needle  I,  threaded 
with  tne  String  or  Lace  K,  from  the  Neck  to  th cOs-pubis,  and 
a  Tramverial  one  from  one  of  the  iumbary  Parts  to  the  other. 

Witn  the  Pen- knife  L,  we  make  around  the  Arm  four  large 
Incifions  or  had  a  foot  long  each,  and  as  deep  as  to  the  Bone, 
and  as  many  on  the  Wrift;  thefe  we  wafh  with  Spirit  of  Wine, 
sno  fia  with  the  odoriferous  Powder;  we  cover  the  Arm  with 
tne  Liniment  with  the  fame  Pencil,  and  gently  firow  over  it 
the  is  me  Balm,  wnich  eafily  (ticks  on  by  reafon  of  the  Lini¬ 
ment.  We  then  take  the  Band  M,  with  which  webepin  at  the 
Hand,  roiling  it  very  tight  up  to  the  Shoulder  where  ’tis  to 
end,  and  be  fafiened:  Whilfi  the  Operator  is  thus  employed  a- 
bout  one  Arm,  an  Apprentice  is  to  do  the  fame  to  tfepther 
with  the  Band  N,  conform  to  his  Example.  LgSi 

The  fame  Operation  is  to  be  performed  to  the  Thighs  arsi 
Legs,  with  this  Difference  only,  that  the  Incifions  are  to  be 
longer,  deeper,  and  more  numerous  than  in  the  Arms ;  thefe 
I  arts  thus  cut,  look  like  Svoitz?r's  Breeches.  After  they  have 
Efficiently  imbibed  the  Spirit  of  Wine,  they  are  to  be  filled 
with  Aromatic  Powders,  the  Liniment  applied  to  them,  and 
the  Powders  ever  them,  the  Operator  rolls  on  the  Band  on  one 
Thigh,  whilfi  an  Apprentice  applies  that  P  to  the  other.  Thefe 
two  Bands  begin  at  the  Feet,  and  terminate  at  the  Groins. 

\v q  tnen  turn  the  Body,  in  order  to  make  the  like  Incifions 
on  the  Back  at  the  Region  of  the  Reins,  and  on  the  Buttocks; 
and  if  the  Corps  is  f at,  we  are  alio  to  do  the  fame  around  the 
Beliv  and  Bread:  The  Lotions,  Embrocations,  and  Application 
oi  I  owners  are  ended  with  the  band  which  is  (Irony,  very 
broad  and  very  long;  and  beginning  at  the  lower  Belly,  fo  per¬ 
fectly  roils  over  the  Body,  that  no  part  of  it  is  left  uncovered. 

The  Body  thus  enamelled,  we  lay  it  on  the  Seercloath  R,  in 
which  we  wholly  enclofe  it,  cutting  it  fo  as  to  come  clofe  o- 
ver  all  the  Parts  without  folding  it,  and  with  the  Cord  S,  which 
is  to  be  ten  or  twelve  Ells  long,  we  begin  to  clofe  it  about  the 
Neck  to  form  the  Figure  of  the  Head,  that  it  may  be  accom¬ 
modated  <.0  that  of  the  Coffin,  we  run  it  (everal  times  around 
the  Body,  each  Circumvolation  at  the  difiance  of  half  a  Foot 
from  the  other,  and  draw  it  as  tight  as  we  would  a  Pack  to 
be  fent  by  the  Carrier. 

1  lie  Body  is  then  put  imo  a  Lmnen  Shrowd,  which  with  a 
S,r?ng  we  tie  at  each  of  its  two  Ex  remities,  leaving  about  a 
handful  beyond  each  of  the  Liga’ ures  t  We  then  call  for  the 
Coffin  T,  ordering  it  to  be  brought  near  to  the  Table  where 
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the  Body  is ;  and  if  ’tis  a  Princefs  of  the  Royalj  Family,  the 
Lady  of  Honour  is  to  rake  hold  of  the  handful  of  the  Shrowd 
which  is  left  at  the  Head,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Wardrobe  of 
that  at  the  Feet,  and  they  lay  the  Corps  into  theCoffin,  which 
lafl  Service  they  claim  as  their  Right. 

If  the  Cfairurgeon  has  any  Balfamis  Powder  left,  he  ftrows  Ufeof  tb g 
it  in  the  Coffin,  and  fills  the  vacant  Spaces  with  bundles  of  A-  remaining 
romatic  Piants,  which  he  is  to  have  ready  provided  for  that  Aromatic 
purpofe;  which  done,  the  Plumber  fixes  on  the  Lid  of  the  Cof-  Fonder. 
fin,  which  he  Folders  on  as  expeditioufly  and  neatly  as  he  can. 

Whilft  he  is  Foldering  the  Coffin,  the  Chirurgeon  embalms  Embalm- 
the  Heart ;  he  takes  hold  of  it  in  the  Chin,  a  VefFel  in  which  ing  of  the 
he  put  it,  wafhes  it  feveral  times  in  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  fills  Heart* 
its  Ventricles  with  the  fineft  Balfamic  Powder  referved  exprefly 
for  that  end,  then  enclofes  it  in  a  bit  of  Seercloath  wholly 
fprinkled  with  the  Fame  Powder;  he  binds  and  faftens  it  with 
a  Fmall  Cord,  fhaping  this  Fmall  bundle  in  the  Figure  of  a 
Heart  ;  then  laying  it  in  the  Moiety  of  the  Leaden  Box  V,  he 
covers  it  with  the  remaining  part  X,  caufing  them  to  be  Fod¬ 
dered  together  by  the  Plumber  around  the  Circumference  of 
the  Box,  in  his  Drefence. 

The  Coffin  being  Foldered,  we  lay  it  on  two  Feet  in  the 
middle  of  the  Room,  and  cover  it  with  a  Pall,  and  lay  on  the 
Coffin  the  Box  which  eomainsthe  Heart,  which  we  cover  with 
Crape,  and  leave  both  of  them  to  be.  carried  to  their  deftin’d 
Sepulcure. 

Some  Ancients  pretend  t©  have  invented  a  way  of  embalm-  Method  of 
ing  preferrable  to  all  others,  which  was  to  take  out  generally  Embalm - 
all  the  Flefh,  and  leaving  only  the  Skin  and  Bones  to  fii  ftitute  ing  of  fame 
in  their  place  Aromatic  Drugs  and  Powder;  but  this  is  not  to  Ancients . 
preferve  the  Body,  but  only  the  Skin  and  Skeleton  from  Putre¬ 
faction. 

Some  Moderns  propoFe  to  us  eafier  ways,  of  which  there  Of  feveral 
are  Feveral  Forts  with  which  Mr.  Venichcr  has  filled  his  Book;  Moderns . 
wherefore  I  fhall  forbear  the  Recital  of  them  here.  But  con¬ 
tent  my  Felf  with  acquainting  you,  that  the  Hiltory  of  Em¬ 
balming,  which  I  have  juft  laid  before  you,  is  chat  which  I 
have  performed  on  the  Dauphinefs,  and  icveral  Perfons  of  the 
firft  Quality,  being  that  which  I  take  to  be  the  beft  of  them  all. 

I  have  heard  of  ancient  Sepulchres  of  Plaifter,  in  the  mid-  Freferva - 
die  of  which  the  Body  was  placed,  and  alFo  covered  with  Plai-  tion  of  B&~ 
fter:  That  in  thefe  Fort  of  Graves  the  Bodies  kept  for  a  long  diesbyFlai - 
time,  without  emitting  any  ill  tscenr,  becauFe  the  Salt-Peter  fler. 
which  is  in  the  Plaifter  refills  Putrefaction,  and  the  Plaifter  im¬ 
bibing  the  (linking  Serofitics  whi  h  ifiiie  from  the  Body,  flops 
the  offensive  Exhalations. 

This  Fadl  may  put  Fon«ie  upon  reducing  it  to  Practice,  which  How  to  per* 
in  my  Opinion  fhould  be  done  the  following  way;  The  Perfon  form  tt . 
reFolved  to  try  this  Experiment,  is  to  order  the  making  of  ei¬ 
ther  a  leaden  or  wooden  Coffin  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the 
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Body,  which  is  to  be  laid  into  it  dark  naked,  when  having 
ready  three  or  four  Hods  of  Plainer  {train’d  through  a  Sack, 
and  after  being  ftirred  well,  are  to  be  pour’d  into  the  Coffin, 
fo  that  it  reaching  to  the  edges,  the  Corps  may  be  wholly  bu¬ 
ried  in  Plaifter:  By  this  Method  we  may  keep  a  Body  feveral 
Days  in  the  Houle,  and  then  lay  it  in  a  Vault  defigned  for  the 
Dead,  without  the  Danger  of  any  ill  Scent,  And  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion  his  impoffible  to  embalm  a  Body  with  more  Eafe,  and  at 
kfs  Expenee. 

By  my  Relation  of  Embalmings  in  general,  you  may  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  Chirurgeon  or  the  Apothecary  ought  to  pre- 
lide:  The  firfl  performs  whatever  is  to  be  done,  and  his  Ope¬ 
rations  immediately  regard  human  Bodies,  and  the  latter  pidy 
pulverifes  the  Plants  and  Gums.  In  Confutations  held  on  Chi- 
rurgical  Difeafes,  the  Chirurgeons  in  Conjunction  with  the 
Phyfician,  figp  the  Prefcriptions,  which  the  Apothecaries  have 
n p  farther  Concern  in,  than  to  execute  them.  The  next  day 
after  that  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  Chirurgery  and  Pharmacy,  are 
to  pay  their  Tributary  Homage  toPhyfick;  but  the  Gentlemen 
of  the  Faculty  never  invite  the  Apothecaries.  ’Tis  obfervable, 
that  in  the  Oeconomy  of  Royal  Families  the  Phylicians  are  re- 
giitred  firfh  then  the  Chirurgeons,  and  next  them  the  Apothe¬ 
caries.  In  fhort*  the  King  being  refolved  to  be  (low  Gratifica¬ 
tion  on  the  Officers  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  which  went 
to  Pent  de  Memvoifin  to  fetch  that  Princefs,  with  his  own 
Hand,  in  the  State  of  the  Expence  which  was  prefented  to  him, 
fet  down  and  allotted  to  Monfieur  Bourdelot ,  Phyfician,  one 
thoufand  Crowns,  to  me  as  her  Chirurgeon  fifteen  hundred 
Livres,  and  to  Monfieur  Riqueur  her  Apothecary  one  thoufand 
Livres.  After  all  thefe  Marks  of  Diftin&ion  and  Preference, 
how  can  the  Apothecaries  pretend  to  diipute  it  with  the  Chi¬ 
rurgeons  ?  But  let’s  allow  ’em  the  pleafure  of  that  fond  Noti¬ 
on  which  does  not  in  the  leafi  prejudice  Chirurgery,  fince  they 
alone  are  of  that  Opinion. 

Gentlemen, 

Condufion »  are  now  GOrne  the  end  of7  our  Courfe  of  Operations 

which  I  propofed  to  run  through;  in  which  I  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  not  to  forget  any  of  thofe  which  Chirurgery  is  obliged  to 
perform  for  the  Prefervation  of  human  Bodies ;  considered  e- 
ven  from  the  Moment  of  their  Birth,  beginning  with  inftru&- 
ing  you  in  the  manner  of  making  the  Ligature  on  the  Navel, 
which  is  the  firfl;  Man  is  obliged  to  undergo,  and  that  as  foon 
as  he  fees  the  Light }  then  fucceffively  running  through  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  and  withal  demon  lira  ting  the  Operations 
which  each  of  them  requires,  and  ending  with  the  opening 
and  embalming  of  the  dead  Corps;you  fee  I  have  not  quitted 
my  Subjedl  kill  enclofed  in  its  Grave. 
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Bfceff,  its  natural  Opening,  45*4,  Signs  of  Pus  firm, 
ed,  45-5-.  The  Examination  to  be  made  before  thefi 
Tumours  are  open’d,  with  Medicaments  or  Infiru- 
ments ,  ibid.  How  the  Cautery  is  to  be  apply* d ,  a,c6. 
How  the  Lancet,  ibid.  Of  the  By  effing,  457.  When  the 
Opening  is  to  be  def err'd  or  haflerdd,  ibid.  Abfcdfcs  in  the 
Face  trouble fom  to  the  Operator ,  45-8. 

A  l;  fceis  in  tve  Pleura,  Signs  of  239.  Ladbeal  in  the  Breads 
245%  J 

Accidents  attending  Bleeding,  377. 

Adhsefion  of  the  Prepuce  to  the  Gians,  142.  The  natural  and 
accidental  Cmfes  of  this  Dsflemper,  143.  The  Cure,  ibid. 
^Egilops,  a  Diflemper  of  the  Eyes,  itsCure ,  3oS.Cure,  ,00.  Caui 
tenfing,  3 1  o.  Other  Operations,  3  1 1 . 

Agglutination  of  the  Eye-lids,  its  Cure,  292.  Of  the  Finders, 
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Algalie,  a  probing  Inflrumem,  1 5 1 . 

Almonds,  Caufes  of  the  Tumefaction  of  dm,  349.  Of>t  rat  ions  on 
em,  danger  of  Extirpation,  ibid.  See  344. 

Alphoniine,  its  TJfe ,  446. 

■Ampiita'km  for  the  Cancer,  2*4,  Hon  perform' j,  ibid.  &  fee. 
An  Injlance,  2 ?6,  1 

Amputation,  the  Terror  to  be  fUrmounted  in  this  Operation  4,02  : 
The  Zni  and  NeceJJity  of  it,  4o3.  Place  J„,  tt 

407-  Choice  of  Methods,  ibid.  At  the  tnee  condemn'd,  ibid* 
Three  ways  of  flopping  the  Blood,  408.  Why  Ligature  pre¬ 
ferred, 409.  Apparatus,  Medicaments,  Flaifiers,  &c  a  10 
How  the  Patient  fituated,  ibid.  How  the  Operator,  ah' 
The  manual  Operation ,  ibid.  412.  What  to  be  done  after  the 
Operation,  412.  How  to  lay  the  Patient  in  his  Bed,  a  1 4 - 
To  take  of  the  Dreffcg,  ibid.  The  Caufe  of  the  Tams  thtpll 
Uent  attributes  to  the  Leg  that  is  cut  off,  ibid.  The  ufe  of 

s  and  the  ft < eedle  controverted,  4  i  c.  Various 
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Anafarcs,  what,  70.  Signs  of  it,  ibid.  Caufe  and  Cure,  ibid. 

Ankyloblepharon,  Caufes  and  Cure ,  292.  Whence  this  Difmfe, 
ibid. 

Aneurifma,  what,  383*  Two  Kinds ,  ibid.  Caufes  and  Signs , 
384.  £'*/*,  385-.  Operations ,  387,  &  feq. 

Anthrax,  what,  460. 

Anus,  Operations  performed  on  it,  74,  Sc  fcq.  How  to  Cure  its 
Defcent,  177.  What  it  is,  no.  Requires  five  Operations,  ■ 
ibid.  Caufes  of  its  Clo fare,  21 1.  Operation,  ibid.  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  it,  2? 2.  Cauterizing  abus'd,  213. 

Apikima,  what,  268. 

Apofceparnifmus,  what,  ibid. 

Apbftemes,  why  bleeding  good  in,  360. 

Apothecaries,  their  Office  in  Embalming,  491. 

Aqua  Pliagadsenica,  what,  479. 

Apprentices  to  Chirurgeons ,  their  Right,  491. 

Apparatus  mujl  be  ready,  10.  Invention  of  the  great  for  Cut¬ 
ting  in  the  Stone,  1  if.  Of  the  greater  and  lefi  in  that  Ope¬ 
ration,  ibid.  Small,  for  Children  only,  117.  Inconveniencies 
of  the  lefi,  118  The  great  moft  us'd,  ibid.  Of  the  high,  122. 
Commended,  123,  124*  Bow  perform'd,  ibid.  For  the  Can¬ 
cer,  zj7>  Tor  the  Trepan,  274,  281.  For  the  Rye  lids, 
292.  For  the  Angular  Vein,  323.  For  the  Aneurifma,  gSj*, 
3S7. 

Arabians,  their  way  of  extracting  the  Stone,  117. 

A  rm  ( Artificial )  a  famous  Invention  of  one,  418. 

Artery  cut,  how  to  flop  the  Blood,  27  v  To  be  avoided' in  Bleed- 
ing,  369.  One  cut  and  cur'd ,  380.  Hard  to  be  avoided, 
391. 

Afcites,  Definition,  Etymology  and  Divifion,  72. 

B.  ;  ' 

Bandage,  Definition  of,  31.  Difference,  Qualifications  and  Di¬ 
vifion  of  'em,  32.  Application,  33.  Ufi,  ibid.  Kinds ,  34, 

Sc  frq. 

Bands  and  Solders  for  Bleeding,  364,  374,  375*.  _ 

Baptizing  Children,  way  of  French,  in  extraordinary  Cafes , 

Bicnaf  irfi(Mohfieur)  revives  Sutures  of  Ted  dons,  392. 

Birth  (After)  Precautions  to  be  us'd  m  drawing  it  out,  ip8.  All 
to  be  got  out ,  ibid. 

Bladder,  Stone  in,  99,  Sc  feq.  Two  Proofs  of  Stones  exifting  in 
io  6.  Dubious  Signs,  ibid.  Waat  hinders  the  Urine  faffing 
into  it,  no.  Of  its  situation  and  Aperture,  123. 

Breeding  treated  of  3  >7,  Sc  feq. 

Blemct  {Mon fit  nr)  ajguack,  the  Story  of  him,  $83., 

hltgny  (Monfimr)  his  Invention  for  Anus’s,  214. 
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Blood,  extravafated,  Extrattion  of  274.  How  much  to  betaken 
away  in  bleeding,  372,  Obfervations  on  it,  374*  375%  Where 
to  left  376. 

Bobbers  what,  and  how  made,  29.  Several  forts,  30. 

Bread:,  Operations  peculiar  to  it,  230.  Of  Wounds  there,  231. 
Hard  to  heal,  232.  A  Cafe,  234.  Another,  23 6.  Two 
ways  of  opening  it,  240. 

Bronchotomia,  what,  261. 

Bubonocele,  its 'Etymology,  188.  In  what  different  from  a  Bubo, 
ibid.  Danger  of  the  Patient,  189.  The  Operation,  190.  An 
Infiance,  19 1.  Another  Cafe,  194. 

Buckling  of  Boys,  what,  1  38. 

Bullet  fuck  into  a  Bone,  Extraction  of,  449.  Grazing  along  the 
Bones,  ibid.  Cannon  Bullet  Wounds,  4J0. 

Burgundy  (Duke  of)  crooked ,  2^8. 

Burgundy  Wine  paffes  fewer  than  Champagne,  yy» 

Burning  left  off  by  good  Chirurgeons,  96. 

C. 

Cabrieres  (Prior  of )  his  Remedies  for  Hernia’s,  175-,  Sc  icq. 
Caefarean  Settion,  86,  Etymology,  ibid.  When  practis'd,  87 „ 
Cruelty,  ibid.  Condemn* d,  ibid.  Hi/lories  which  fiem  to  ren¬ 
der  it  prattic able,  88.  Examin'd,  89.  Re  a  fins  againfi  it,  go, 
A  modern  Author  refuted,  ibid.  Explication  of  the  Fatt  re¬ 
lated,  ibid.  Another  Performance  anfwer’d,  91.  Reafons  a- 
gainfi  it  confirm'd,  ibid.  When  to  be  perform’d,  92.  What 
to  be  obfierv*d ,  93.  Precautions,  94.  What  to  be  done  after 
Extrattion  of  the  Child ,  96. 

Cancer  in  the  Breafi,  247,  Scfeq.  Cafes ,  25*4. 

Carbuncle,  478. 

Carnality,  what,  146,  Infiance,  ibid. 

Caruncu h,  improper  Clo fur e  of,  iyi.  Two  forts,  172,  How  di- 
fiinguijh'd,  ibid.  Infiances  and  Inconveniences  of  this  Indifpo- 
fition,  ibid.  Ways  of  feparating ,  ibid.  Their  Difingagement 9 
iyg.  Husbands  too  Whimfical  in  this  Cafe,  ibid. 

Caftration  ought  to  be  forbidden,  208.  Why  allow'd  among  the 
Turks,  209.  Frequent  in  Italy,  ibid.  Manner  of  ibid. 
Cataplafm  for  a  Bubonocele,  189,  A  Hydrocele,  198. 

Cataract,  Kinds  and  Cure,  302,  Sc  fcq.  Couching ,  304.  Dr  ef¬ 
fing  and  Regimen ,  305*. 

Catherifm,  what,  1 1 1 . 

Cauteries,  fix  Kinds,  467. 

Cercolis,  Extirpation  of,  iy'4. 

Ceremonies  to  be  avoided ,  16. 

Chalazion,  a'Diftemper  of  the  Eyes,  igy. 

Children,  the  Effotts  of  their  Voracity,  244. 

Chirurgeon,  Defcription  of  a  good  one,  2.  P er final  jfhtdstks,  °js 
Some  Wrong  in  the  Phymoiis,  142.  Herniary  their  Employ , 
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,82.  His  Duty  in  Bleeding.  366.  Invention  neceffary,  386. 
T&  miftrujl  himfelf,  ibid.  Often  excuftble  for  pricking  a  Ten - 
don,  391.  Ill  Opinion  conceiv'd  of  'em,  403.  Numerous  at 
Paris,  440.  His  Duty  us  to  Extraction  of  exotic  Bodies ,  444. 
To  Sign  Defections,  489.  Preferable  to  Apothecaries ,  496. 

Chirurgery,  Definition  of  it,  2.  Practical  better  than  ever,  f. 
Modern  foften%  96.  End  of  it,  313. 

Chyle,  Caufe  and  Conference  of  an  Imptrfeft,  75*. 

Circocelc*  what,  204,  Caufes ,  ibid.  Peculiar  to  the  Veins,  ibid. 
Name,  203 . 

Circulation  of  Blood  manifeft,  372. 

Circumiicion,  what,  138. 

Clitoris,  Amputation  of  it,  153.  Pretext  for  it,  15-4. 

Collyria  »/*  0/,  300. 

Conductors  like  Swords  in  Lithotomy,  1 19. 

Condyloafse,  what,  214. 

Corns  and  Callofities,  430.  &•  fcq.  Operation,  431. 

Conceptions  (falfe )  how  difcover'd  and  extracted,  ifj. 

Cranium,  different  Erasures  of,  267,  268.  Reduc'd  to  three , 
268.  Praftice  with  regard  to  Contufions ,  274.  Several  Me¬ 
thods  of  Brattice,  277. 

Cranes  Bill,  447. 

Criftse,  what ,  214. 

Crooked  Fingers,  how  cur'd,  396.  Boms,  4^8, 

Crotchet,  an  Inflrument  us'd  in  Lithotomy,  ,,7.  In  Delivery 
of  Women*  1 66,  167.  Blunt  for  Ext  rail  ion*  44/.  Cleft , 

ibid. 

Crows  Bill,  477. 

Cupping  treated  of,  471,  6c  feq.  ReJlriHion  of  the  Ancients, 
ibid. 

Cure  extraordinary  of  a  wounded  Intefiine,  78. 

Cuftom  (ill)  to  be  avoided,  9.  Superfluous,  in  Bleeding,  375*. 

'  ,!  D. 

Darts  and  Arrows,  Extraction  of,  441. 

D;ad  Corpfe,  Opening  of,  483.  Time  when,  484.  Manner  of 
Opening,  485-.  j 

Death,  fulden ,  484. 

Delivery  of  Women .  the  different  ways  of  fucceeding  in  it,  176, 

1 5-7.  How  to  manage  a  continual  Flux  of  Blood,  1  y  7.  Bow 
to  feparate  the  Placenta  from  the  Matrix ,  without  endangering 
the  Child  or  the  Mother,  177,  178.  Injections  after  the  Ex¬ 
traction  of  the  After -birth,  178.  How  to  deliver  Women  of 
Moles ,  179.  How  to  difiinguifh  the  Menfirual  Flux  from  the 
Hemorrhage  or  Flux  of  Blood,  1  60.  How  to  treat  Women  in 
both  Fluxes,  \  6 1.  Citcumjiances  which  render  Delivery  dan¬ 
gerous *  16 1,  162.  How  to  'Deliver  Children  which  prefent 
thwfihts  in  different  refutes,  1 6  3 ,  6c  fe  q.  The  ufe  of  the  Rib - 
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ban  to  draw  the  Child  out  by  the  Foot,  1 64.  The  Reduction  to 
the  natural  Pofiurs  an  ill  Fr attic e,  16 7.  Signs  of  a  dead 
Foevusj  ibid.  How  to  deliver  a  Woman  in  this  Cafe ,  ibid. 
How  to  draw  out  the  Child  when  fiopt  by  its  Shoulders,  1  66. 
The  ufe  of  the  Tire.Tete,  or  Head-Drawer,  167,  ill  Confe¬ 
rences  of  Deliveries,  1  68.  Of  the  Rupture  of  Rima  Magna 
into  the  Anus,  ibid.  The  Defcents  of  the  M atrix,  1  69.  Their 
Caufe  and  Cure ,  1  70.  The  ufe  of  Peffiries,  1  7  1,  And  Spe¬ 
culum  Matrices,  171.  Extirpation  of  the  Matrix  too  dange¬ 
rous,  ibid. 

De  Vaux  ( Mademoifelle )  her  Cure  for  Hernia’s,  1 84. 

Diaccpe,  what,  267-,  J 

Diaphragma,  Signs  of  Matter  falling  on  it,  240. 

Diabotanum  Plainer,  by  whom  invented ,  463. 

Diserefis,  what  it  is,  4, 

Dila  or  in  Lithotomy,  what ,  119.  Different  for  Women,  129, 
For  Extraction,  445-. 

Diploe  in  Trepanning,  what  to  be  done  when  come  to  it,  284. 
Diftichiaiis,  a  Difiemper  of  the  Eyes,  what,  297. 

Dorfa  Spina,  Dsfcription  of,  257. 

D  re  (ling,  Order  and  Matter  of,  in  Trepanning,  286. 

Dropfies,  Definition  of  the  Caufes  of,  70.  Various  Names,  ibid. 
The  Indifpofition  of  the  Liver  and  Spleen  the  Effect,  not  the 
Caufe,  75.  Difitnchon  of  Primitive  and  Sympathetick  Caufes, 
ibid.  True  Caufe,  ibid.  Why  the  Antients  ignorant  of  it,  74. 
Medicaments,  77.  Signs  and  Symptoms,  j6.  Why  Patients 
pale,  ibid.  Prognofiicks,  77.  Immediate  Remedies  requifite, 
ibid.  Two  ways  of  evacuating  Water,  ibid.  Medicines,  78. 
Chirurgical  Remedies,  ibid.  Where  Scarifications  to  be  made, 
ibid,  Puncbion  fafer,  79.  Where  to  be  made,  ibid. 

Dropfie  of  the  Breafi,  241.  Signs  and  Medicaments,  ibid. 

Ducks  Bill,  477.  Screw,  ibid. 

Dyfuria  what,  1 09. 

7  * 

E  ,  '  . 

Ears,  Operations  on,  571,  6c  feq.  Obfiruttlons,  how  remedy  d» 
ibid.  How  to  draw  out  Corpufcles  that  fitch  in  'em,  3720 
Amputation,  cafe  of,  ibid. 

Eccope,  what,  26  7. 

Ecchymofis,  whence  it  proceeds ,  37S.  See  479.  6c  feq. 
Ecpiafma,  what,  268. 

Ebiropion,  Caufes  and  Remedies,  294. 

Eggs,  Animals  and  Plants  produc'd  by  'em,  208. 

Embalming  treated  of,  490,  494. 

Empericks,  Story  of,  434,  8c  fcq. 

Empiema,  whence  the  Word  deriv  d,  230.  Necejfity  of  this  Ope¬ 
ration,  231..  When  to  be  proceeded  to,  239,  An  Infiance,  ibid. 
How  the  Patient  to  be  dr efi’d,  240.  Good  and  ill  Signs,  ibid. 
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Etsgizorna,  what,  168. 

Enteromphalos,  what,  61. 

Enteraep'plomphalos,  what,  ibid. 

Enterocele,  what,  178. 

Epipiocde,  why  on  the  Left  Side ,  179. 

Epipfomphalos,  what,  6 1. 

Epiploon,  why  it  does\not  always  come  out  with  the  Inteftine,  yi. 
How  to  replace  it,  yy.  The  Defient  of  it,  178,  180.  Cure, 
ibid.  How  to  cut  it,  191. 

Eunuchs,  Vices  of,  209. 

Exasrcfis,  what  it  is,  4. 

Exfoliation,  what,  288. 

Exotick  Bodies,  Extraction  of,  441,  8c  feq.  fffuick,  446.  Dan¬ 
ger  of  delay,  447.  No  attractive  Medicaments,  ibid.  Cafe,  448. 
Exomphalos,  Etymology  of  the  Word,  5-9.  Different  Kinds,  60 . 

Caufes  of  it.  61,  Signs,  ibid.  Cure,  61. 

Extirpation  of  Fingers,  398.  How  done,  399. 

Eye-lids,  Operations  on  'em,  29?.,  8tfeq. 

Eyes,  Operations  on  ’em,  290,  &  feq.  Extraction  of  Exotick 
Corpufcles  got  into’em,  30  6.  Operations  on  the  Corners,  207. 

Cure,  308.  * 

Eye-Lafhes,  the  Figure  for,  2 96. 

F  •  . 

Fabriciusb  Practice  in  Amputation  condemn’d,  408. 

Feet,  dijforted,  Latin  Names  for ,  42 6.  Caufes  and  Remedies , 
io«d.  427.  Caufes  by  a  /train,  428.  Corns  in’em,  433.  Re- 
'  wedies,  ibid.  Precautions  as  to  Cutting,  ibid. 

Ficus,  or  St.  There’s  Difeafe,  what,  iiy. 

Fingers,  Operations  on .  39^*,  8c  feq . 

Fiftulab,  imperfect,  22  6. 

Fiftula  in  the  Breaft,  242.  Hard  to  Cure,  ib. 

Fiflula  in  Ano  defer tb’d,  221.  Caufe,  ib.  Operation  not  to  he 
deferr’d,  222.  Three  forts,  223.  Cure,  224,  225%  226. 
Judgment  on  the  feveral  Operations,  227 .  Mi/lory  of  the 
French  Kings,  228. 

Foot,  Bleeding  in,  different  from  the  Arm,  42  t.  Time  for  it, 
41a.  Way  oj  it,  ib.  Precaution,  423.  Ligature,  choice  of 
Vein,  quantity  of  Blood,  424.  Scruple,  425*. 

Forceps,  Stone,  hew  to  be  us7 d  when  introduc’d,  119,  How  in 

Women,  129.  Helvetian  for  the  Cancer,  25*3,  For  Teeth, 
340. 

Forfex,  ufe  of  in  Trepaning,  277. 

Fractures,  when  Bleeding  good  in,  360. 

Fiaenulum,  danger  of  tearing,  344.  Operations ,  344*.  Cafe,  ib. 
Frdh  Fiefh  growing  after  Trepanning.  288. 

Fundament,  falling  of  106. 

Fungus,  what,  214.  Common  at  Rome,  21 6, 

Furriers  Suture,  what,  yup, 
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G. 


Gangreen  and  Sphacele,  difference  between,  404* 

Gaftrorhaphy,  Etymology  of  the  Word ,  49. 

Gervafi  (Monfieur)  famous  for  curing  Wolves ,  464. 

Gibboiiry,  what,  257.  not  an  hereditary  Imperfeflion,  ifS. 
Gimlet  and  Piercer,  ufe  of ,  in  Trepanning,  283. 

Gians  of  the  Urethra*  defective,  144*  Caufe  and  cure*  I4j** 
Glifters,  ufe  of  in  PTounds  of  the  Inteftin,  y8. 

Goetre*  a  Difeafe  of  the  Ears,  35"  3. 

Golden  £dtch  for  Hernia  s,  i8y. 

Go  gerec  in  Lithotomy,  what*  119, 

Gums,  Operations  on,  332.,  6c  feq. 

Gunpowder,  Invention  of,  443. 

H. 

Hare-Lips,  Operations  for 'em*  32.7,  to  fow  up,  328.  Cure 
when  old  or  n.tural ,  ib:  Obfervation  and  Operation ,  329* 
Dreffing ,  ib.  Bandage*  330.  Obfervation,  33  i« 

Uezd, bleeding  of,  322. 

Hsetnorhage,  frequently  the  Antecedent  Caufe  of  a  Vropjte*  jy. 
Stopt ,  1/4,  When  Women  with  Child  have  it,  what  to  oe 
done,  160 .  When  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  Fund  of  the 
Uterus,  161.  how  to  flop  it  in  the  i5o!ypus,  310.  Bare  in 
Gim-fhot  Wounds,  448. 

Hedra,  what ,  267. 

Hermaphrodites,  four  forts  of*  iy4*  ufual  Frachce  with  re¬ 
gard  to  ’em,  iyy.  ^ 

Hernia’s,  difference  of  67.  Caufe s*  ib.  Signs ,  68.  Cure ,  ib. 

No  new  Difeafe,  174.  Manner  of  curing  ’em*  177.  &  feq. 
Their  Nature  and  Difference,  177*  The  Ufe  of  Bandage,  ib. 
Cure,  ib.  8c  feq.  A  Plaifier  for  ’em,  184.  Operations  left 
off,  ib.  Several  condemn  d,  lSy,  Sc  icq*  The  Caufe  op  this 
Difeafe  in  Women ,  190,  19  f. 

Hernias,  DfltnBion  between,  of  the  Navel,  and  Scrotum,  6 1. 
Hernia  Humoral,  ioy."  Definition,  ib. 

Hordeum,  what,  294.  C&r?,  ib.  . 

Humours  fettling  after  bleeding ,  379.  Cafes*  ib.  after  Wound 
by  Fire-Arms,  449. 

Ilydatis,  the  Tumour  fo  call'd,  what,  19$. 

Hydrocele,  one  of  the  Caufes  of  it,  1.98.  Its  Etymowgy,  197/ 
Hydrocephale,  what,  289.  Kinds ,  ib.  Caufes,  Signs,  ib. 
Practice  of  the  Ancients,  as  to  Cauteries  and  other  External 
Remedies,  290. 

Hydromphaies,  Character  of,  61.  Mecicannnis  for  it*  63, 
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I, 

James  ( Fryar )  his  way  of  Function  of  the  Peritoneum*  114.  W, 
pry  of  his  Cutting  for  the  Stone ,  1 30  8c  fcq.  In  what  his 
way  good ,  1 36. 

Jejutiium  8c  Ilium,  o»/y  fubmitted  to  the  Suture  of  all  the  In- 
tefHns,  57. 

Indfion,  what  to  be  made  in  Lithotomy,  117.  Length  of  it, 
1 1 8.  Of  the  Yard  and  Urethra,  127.  Where  to  be  made 
in  the  Phymofis,  140.  Manner  of  for  the  Adhocfion  of  the 
Prepuce,  143.  FortheFi&uh  in  Anus,  ny.  For  FraBures 
of  the  Cranium,  2 69.  Of  the  Polypus  fubjebi  to  great  In¬ 
conveniences y  317.  For  the  Frenulum,  34^,  346.  Wolves , 
464. 

Inftruments,  Chirurgical,  particulariz'd,  11,12.  For  the  great¬ 
er  and  lefs  Apparatus  in  Lithotomy,  ny.  To  extirpate  the 
Cercofis,  15*4.  Cautious  of  ufeng  them  in  Midwifry ,  167. 
For  the  Teeth,  336.  For  the  Ranulae,  347.  For  Bleeding* 
363.  To  clofe  the  Artery,  384.  For  Sutures  of  Tendons, 
393.  For  Extrabiion  of  Exotick  Bodies,  445*.  For  opening 
a  dead  Corps ,  485*. 

IntefHiie,  Signs  of  its  being  wounded,  fi.  How  to  replace  it,  ib. 
Laps  of  its  Swelling,  p2.  Remedy ,  ib.  Traci  ice  when  0- 
pend  by  Wounds,  5-3.  How  to  know  when  ’t is  reduc'd,  192. 
Dangerous  to  defer  the  Operation  in  Hernia’s,  ib.  Bandages 
i-93« 

Joints,  big,  427. 

Ifchuria,  what,  109. 

I  flues  treated  of,  469,  8c  feq, 

jugular,  the  Aperture  of,  2^9,  Operation,  ib. 

K. 

Kidneys,  Stone  in,  99,  8c  feq. 

King  (French)  cures  Hernia’s,  lyy.  His  Fiflula  in  Ano.  228. 
us'd  to  Warts,  482. 

King’s  Evil,  33-4.  cur  d  by  Faith,  357. 

Knife,  how  to  be  prefented  in  Lithotomy,  1 1 8. 

L. 

Laoour,  hard  in  Women,  Symptoms  fuperveningof,  16S. 

Lancet,  to  be  us'd  for  the  Files,  21 9.  For  the  Teeth,  340. 
How  to  hold,  and  pike  it  in  Bleeding,  370. 

Leeches  us'd  for  the  Files ,  2 19.  Choice  of  good  and  bad,  475% 
Their  Ufe,  476. 

LevhoiSa 
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Levitors,  ufe  of,  in  Trepans,  27 6,  284.  Tor  Teeth,  340.  Ufe 
of,  in  Diffettions,  486. 

Lianen  Thimbles  for  Sutures  of  the  Intefiin ,  54. 

Lithotomy,  Etimology,  99.  Definition,  ib*  Neceffity  of  it, 
108.  When  not  to  be  attempted,  121, 

Lizard's  Mouth,  an  Infirument ,  446. 

Louvoy  ( Monfieur j  open'd,  488. 

Lungs,  Signs  when  wounded,  232* 

Luxations,  when  Bleeding  good  in,  360. 

M. 

1 

Mallet,  Leaden,  and  Chizel,  ufe  of,  in  Trepans,  277. 

Mater  Dura,  Separation  of,  in  D  iff  echoes,  486. 

Matrix,  Difeafes  of,  14 Clofure  of  the  Orifice,  ijo.  Caufis 
of  the  Lips  joining ,  ib.  Falfe  Opinions  on  this  Subjett-  ibid. 
Tour  Operations  on  it  defer ib'd,  1 5*  5 .  Falfe  Conception  in  it, 
how  difcover'J,  15 6  Ordinary  Cmfe  of  its  falling ,  171. 
Dangerous  to  defer  reducing  its  Fund,  ibid.  The  Operation, 
172.  Its  Extirpation  too  dangerous,  ibid.  Howto  dtfeover 
its  other  Infirmities,  172. 

Members  taken  off'  by  Tire- Arms,  Brattice  in  Cafe  of  40 6.  For 
fhatter  d,  ib. 

Milk,  curdling  of  it  in  the  Breafi,  244.  What  to  be  done  in 
the  Retention  of  it,  ib.  How  evacuated,  245 . 

Milt,  taking  out  of,  condemn'd,  96. 

Mineral  Waters,  a  Mifiake  with  regard  to  the  Seafons  of  ufing 
'em,  ny. 

Moles,  a  Defcription  of  them ,  15-9.  Their  Difference,  ib.  Signs, 
ib.  Obfervations  on  their  coming  out ,  160. 

Mu  fh  room  Bandage,  its  Ufe ,  181. 

Mufhrooms,  cure  of,  288. 

Musket  Balls  remaining  in  the  Body  treated  of,  443. 

N.  §  || 

\ 

Napkin,  ufe  of,  in  Bleeding.  267. 

Navel,  manner  of  pricking  of,  64. 

Navel- firing.  Ligature  of ,  4 6.  Thread  to  tye  it,  47.  Incon * 

• venience  to  be  avoided,  48.  Mifiake,  ib.  Caufe  of  the  fe- 
cond  breaking  cf,  iy8. 

Needles  freight  and  crooked,  their  different  Ufes,  1 6,  For  Se - 

tons,  27. 

Needles  for  Sutures,  their  Jhape  and  quality ,  40,  41.  For  Hare* 
Lips,  329.  For  Sutures  of  Tendons ,  394. 

Nephretick  Fain  difiotirs'd  of,  303,  &  icq.  Caufe  and  Signs , 
104. 

Nerve** 
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Nerve,  prick  fag  of. \  379.  A  Cafe,  ibid. 

Nipples  of  Womens  Breafes,  Operations  on  'em,  243.  "Form'd 
•with  Difficulty,  244. 

Nofs,  how  to  fit  on,  when  cut  off,  310.  A  Cafe,  32 1.  Confe¬ 
rence,  ibid. 

Ny  oip has,  to  cut  off  part  of ’em,  iy$. 

o. 

Oleaginous,  Injeftson  for  the  Stone  in  the  Urethra,  126. 

Onion,  Spuoge  and  Wax- Candle,  ufe  of  them  for  the  Throat , 

Operation  Royal  for  Hernia’s,  1 8f . 

Operations,  four  forts ,  3,  What  Order  to  he  obferv'd  in  the 
Demonjlration  of  'em,  f.  That  they  are  neceffary ,  ibid.  Cir¬ 
cumferences  neceffary  to  the  due  Performance,  6>  Things  ne¬ 
ceffary  at,  and  before  it,  7,  8.  After  it,  g„  "  . 

Ozcena,  Operation  fer  it,  319.  Caufe  and  Cure,  ib. 

* 

P. 

Palftte,  Difeafes  of,  347.  Cutting  off,  348.  Inconvenience  of 
Operation,  ib.  Ligature  and  aftual  Cautery  forbidden , 
34?. 

Panaris,  a  Difeafe  in  the  Fingers,  39  6.  Jiff  efts,  397.  Vain , 

ibid. 

Paracccitcfis,  Refer iftion  of  the  Signification  of  the  Word ,  69.  To 
what  Dropfie  adapted,  72.  Ajcrsb'd  to  the  Liver ,  ibid. 

Paraphymofis,  what,  140.  By  Birth,  ib.  From  a  Strain , 
I41.  Medicaments  ufelefs,  ib.  The  Operation,  ib.  What 
afterwards,  142. 

Parylis,  what,  333.  Cure,  ibid. 

Paritodcs,  a  Dfeemper  of  the  Ears,  what,  35*1.  Their  Reme- 
f  3f*-, 

Patient,  Difpofetions  neceffary,  7.  Vofiureof,  in  Gaftroraphy^S. 
Voftureof  in  Lithotomy,  1 16.  In  the  Phymolis,  139.  How 
Female  to  be  treated  in  Child-Bed,  157.  Pcfeure  then,  162, 
164..  Proper  place  for  him  in  Trepanning,  281.  Relief  when 
faint  in  Bleeding,  374.  Situation  for  the  W\q urifma,  387. 

Pelican  for  Teeth,  ufe  of  340. 

Penicher  ( Monfieur )  his  Treatifef  of 'Embalming,  491.  Three 
Things  neceffary  fa  it,  492. 

Peripneumonia,  what,  237. 

Peritonaeum  Vunftion  of,  312.  Ob feacles  to,  and  Neceffity  of 
ib.  How  performed,  ib.  Caufes  incurable,  113,  Hew  way 
of  it,  114.  Advantage  of  this  Method,  ib. 

Peflaries,  ufe  of,  170,  171. 


Piulan- 
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Phalatigofis,  a  Difiemper  of  the  Eyes ,  195,  Cure,  ib. 

Phlebotomy  cenfurd,  362.  A  Cafe,  ib.  A  good  Phlebotomift, 
365. 

Phyiisirr.s,  their  foul  Brattice  with  Reference  to  Apothecaries 
and  Surgeons ,  194.  Numerous  Purging  compar  ’d  with  Bleed¬ 
ing,  361.  at  Paris,  440. 

Phymofis,  what,  139.  Natural  and  accidental,  ib.  The  Ope¬ 
ration,  140.  When  neceffary,  ib. 

Piercer,  ufeaf  in  Trepanning ,  284.  In  Extraction,  44 6. 

Piles,  what,  216.  Kinds,  and  Opinions  of  the  Ancients,  ibid. 
Origin  and  Formation  explain'd,  217*  Eafily  dijcernd,  ibid. 
Cure,  2 1 8. 

Pincers  for  Teeth,-  340. 

Pipe,  fucking ,  ufe  of,  2^5-  For  the  Ozsena,  320, 

Pipes,  Inflruments  treated  of,  20.  For  the  Empiema,  240. 

Placenta,  three  Caufes  of  its  loo fening,  16 1.  A  Flux  of  Blood 
cccajion'd  by  it,  ib.  The  Operation ,  ib. 

Plaiftcrs  treated  of,  iy,  6c  feq. 

Pleurilie,  Definition  of,  237. 

Plumaceoli  and  Pledgets  treated  of,  2i,  Be  feq. 

Pneumatocele,  what,  20 r.  Its  Formation,  ib.  Caufes  and ■ 
Signs f  20 6.  Preparation  of  the  Patient,  and  Operation, 

ibid. 

Fneumatorophalos,  what,  6 2.  How  treated  by  Remedies, 
64. 

Points  ty'd,  a  popular  Error,  iyo. 

Pontons  for  Aneurifraak  invented,  386. 

Polypus,  its  Original ,  314.  Difficulty  of  its  Cure,  ib.  Various 
Species,  515".  Hew  known,  ib.  Various  ways  of  operating , 
316.  Method  of  Inc  if  ion,  317 .  Precautions,  ibid.  Extir¬ 
pation  of  the  Remain I  and  Dr  effing,  3  iS. 

Preparata  deferib’d,  322.  How  to  be  open'd .  323. 

Preparatives  for  Bleeding,  3 6y. 

Porringers  for  Bleeding,  gOy,  373. 

Prince,  Cir  cum  fiances  of  Bleeding  one,  3  6y. 

Probes  for  the  Stone,  1  1 1. 

Prognc  {ticks  of  the  Intefiine  Wounds  dubious,  y 1.  Of  Dr  op  fie  s, 
77.  Of  Suppreffions  of  the  Urine,  no.  the  Surgeons  Report 
to  the  Relations  of  ChiUtibed  Women,  162.  Of  a  Cancer 
in  the  Breafi,  249.  Of  an  Hydrocephale,  2  89.  Of  the 
Polypus,  316. 

Proud  Fiefh,  occafim  of,  398. 

Proftheiis,  what  it  is,  4.  See  416. 

Pcerygion,  Species ,  Operation  and  Cure,  300,  301. 

Ptofis,  a  Difiemper  of  the  Eyes,  what ,  2 93-  Operation  of  the 

Ancients  and  Moderns,  294. 

Pun<5!ion  of  a  Tendon,  a  Cafe  mficiken,  391. 

Pun&ion  for  Dropfies  fifer  than  Scarrifications,  79.  Where  to 
to  be  made,  ib.  Falfe  Arguments  about  it,  80.  Precauti¬ 
ons, 
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ons,  ib.  Preparations,  &  u  Qualifications  of  Infiruments,  ib. 
Situation  of  the  Patient,  ib.  Where  the  Belly ' to  be  pierc'd, 
ib.  What  Courfe  the  Incifion  muji  take ,  82*  Circumfiances 
to  be  obferv'd  in  the  Moment  of  the  Operation ,  ib.  Fault  t» 
to  be  avoided ,  83.  Quantity  of  Water  to  be  drawn  out ,  ib. 
What  to  be  done  after  Operation,  ib. 

Parle,  Chirurgeon  s,  Conveniency  of  it,  116. 

Pus,  Matter  form'd  into ,  qyy. 


Qi?ack,  a  Story  of  one  an  Enemy  to  Bleeding ,  281.  Hi  (lory  of 
fiver al,  434.  &  fcq,  '  9  '  J 

Quill  ufe  of  in  Trepanning ,  284. 

Quiniies,  two  forts,  262.  Precautions  before  Operation ,  2 62, 
Excellent  Practice  oj  feme,  264. 


R. 


Rabel  ( Monfieur )  his  pretended  wonderful  Stiptick  Water, 
4  if- 

Ranulae,  treated  of  346,  fcq. 

Re&um  Inteftinum,  Reduction  of  212.  Caufe  of  its  coming 
out,  ib.  Apparatus,  213.  How  to  hinder  its  falling  out  a- 
gain ,  ib. 

Recutiii,  what,  the  Operation  (0  called  on  the  Xard ,  138. 

Rhagades,  what,  214,  2iy.  Two  ways  of  Cure,  ib. 

Rima  Magna,  when  broken  in  Travel ,  how  the  Operation  to 
Cure  it,  169. 

Ring  Extractor,  what,  44^. 

Rifagran,  for  Teeth ,  what,  340. 

Rogma,  what,  268. 

Ros-  Solis,  Preparations  of,  71. 

s. 

Salts,  Urinous ,  whence  their  Deficiency,  74. 

Sa  recede,  what,  202. 

Sarcomphalos,  what,  62,  Practice  which  regard  to  it,  6f , 
When  incurable,  ib.  -  . 

Scarifying,  474. 

Sciila ts  jor  Corns,  better  than  the  Lancet,  431. 

Scoop,  when  to  be  ufed  in  Lithotomy,  120.  For  the  Stone  in  the 
Urethra,  127. 

Scrophula,  what,  3^1, 

Scrotum,  why  it  often  wants  the  Surgeon's  help,  174.  Five 

forts 
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forts  of  Tumours  in  it,  197.  Relaxation  of  it,  107 r  CVw/ff, 
Medicaments  and  Operation,  ib. 

Seton,  what,  20.  Its  ufe  in  a  Hydrocele,  199.  Application 
of,  various  ways,  45*1.  Ufelejjnefs,  45*2.  Little  Band  fa 
called, 

Shot  in  the  Head,  449. 

Skull  c/e/f,  269.  Contufion ,  ib.  Counterblow ,  lb.  Injtances 

270.  J  Efficient  Caufe,  Nature  of  the  Wound,  and  Symptom, 

271.  Precautions,  272*  A  Cafe,  ib. 

Siadon,  «/e  0/,  i»  Trepanning ,  2S7. 

Sleep  a/fer  Bleeding  allow'd,  37 6. 

Smell,  Blood  known  by,  377. 

Speculum  Matricis,  Conveniences  of 'em,  172. 

Spider,  itl  Perm  and  Ufe,  13. 

Spine,  diftorts  five  ways,  2 5-7,  Otw/e*  External  and  Internal , 
2j-S. 

Spoon  for  Extraction,  445’* 

Stains,  .BW  known  by,  377. 

Stone  iw  Urethra,  Figure  of  i2 6.  Neceffity  of  fpeedy  help , 
ib.  Manner  of  Loofenmg  it,  when  it  flicks  at  the  end  of  the 
Xdt&hvz  next  the  Glands,  127. 

Stone,  Original,  of  it,  100.  Tfcree  Caufes  according  to  the  An¬ 
cients,  ib.  In  whom  it  mofi  grows,  ib.  Principles  of  Forma¬ 
tion  according  to  the  Moderns,  10 1.  Where  Stones  grow,  102. 
How  form'd,  ib.  Infiances  of  great  Stones,  ib.  extraor¬ 
dinary  Cafe,  1  oy.  ib.  Certain  Marks,  10 6, 

Way  of  examining  with  the  Finger ,  ib.  Of  Probing,  107. 
Inconveniences  to  be  avoided,  ib.  Mifiake  with  regard  to 
Diffolvents,  108.  Not  to  be  diffolv'd  by  Medicines,  ib.  What 
to  be  done  after  the  Probe ,  1 1 2.  Extraction  of,  1 1 4.  Circum - 
fiances  before  Operation,  ibid.  Seafons,  ny.  Preparations 
of  the  Patient  before  Cutting,  ib.  How  to  prevent  his  Mo¬ 
tion  then,  1 1 6.  Search  after  Extraction,  117.  Of  the  Im- 
pulfe  of  the  Excavated  Probe  in  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder,  118. 
How  to  lay  hold  of  the  Stone,  219.  What  to  be  done  when  it 
breaks ,  8 tc.  120.  Of  curing  the  Patient  afterwards,  ibid.  How 
to  eafe  a  Patient  when  Cutting  impracticable,  1 2 1,  122. 
Strangury,  what,  1 09. 

Suture,  its  Definition,  37.  Divifion,  38.  Antient,  fupprefsd , 
ib*  Ufe,  39.  When  Prejudicial,  40.  Rules  for  it,  41.  Cir- 
cumfiances  neceffary  to  it,  42.  The  Tortile,  ib.  The  Dry ,  43. 
Several  ways  to  perform  it,  ib.  How  to  clear  away,  44.  Of 
a  Tendon ,  392. 

Sword  Point ,  how  to  be  Extracted,  143. 

Synaphefis,  what ,  143.  Its  Original,  ib. 

Syathcfis,  what  it  is,  4, 
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T. 

Tap,  hen,  different  from  a,  Trocar,  64.  For  the  TmUm  7  r 
Treated  of ,  79,  &feq.  ^  1  7 

Teeth,  Operations  fmSis’d  on,  354.  C/e/%,  ibid.  ACafi,uc 
Oblig  um  to  clemfe,  ib.  .Operation,  ih.  Expedient,  Ami 
Futrefa&im,  336.  How  to  ftep  them,  337.  Occetpom  of  Fi- 
ling,  ih.  How  to  file 'em,  ib.  Tooth  drawing,  ib.  When  to 
be  done,  338.  Faflened  when  loofe,  ib.  Outward  and  Super¬ 
numerary  Teeth ,  339.  -  A  Cafe,  ib.  Artificial,  241, 

Tern  s,  of,  1 7.  For  P«»£m»  0/  r£#  Peritoneum,  n  2 

For  Wounds  in  the  Breafl,  2  35*. 

Terms,  F/«ar  0/,  how  to  treat  Women  in  'em,  161. 

Tefticles,  a  Dog  fed  with  ’em,  1 87-^  Amputation  of,  202, 

Thevenin  (Monpeur)  his  Method  in  the  Stone,  2  %  1,  His  Advice 
in  two  Cafes  of  Hare-lips,  330. 

Thread /or  Sutures,  41. 

Throat,  how  to  clear  it,  370.  Swoln,  35*1. 

TIafiSi  what,  2 68.  and  Entlafrs,  ib. 

Irans  ulion  or  Blood,  the  Invention  and  Story  of  it,  4,00  Sue. 
cefi  and  Difgrace,  ib.  40  u 

Trepans,  how  praxis' d  by  the  Ancients,  2 66,  Incifiens Prepara¬ 
tory  for  'em,  274.  The  Operations,  274,  283.  Symptoms 
which  determine  the  Surgeon  for  it,  278.  An  Infiance .  ib. 
Application  of  it,  ib.  Places  where  it  fucceeds ,  279,  Rea- 
fins  which  hinder  it  in  others ,  ib.  Of  Ordinary  ones,  280. 
Cir  cum  fiances  to  be  obferv'd  for  the  Application  of,  ib.  Place 
fitutation  of  the  Patient,  281  »  282.  A  Fault  to  be  fear'd, 
28)".  Hr  effing  and  Diet  of  the  Patient,  286,  287. 

trichiafis,  a  Diftemper  of  the  Eyes,  what,  292. 

Trichifmus,  what,  2 68, 

Trocar,  Injlrument ,  in  what  different  from  a  Tap,  64.  Dsfcrib'd 
its  ufi,  84.  Another  for  the  Scrotum.  200.  Inconveniences 
anu  Advantages  cf  the  Ufe  of  it,  241. 

Tru  fifes,  their  Ufi,  182.  Re  a  fins  for  the  Diver fity  of 'em,  182. 
Their  Convenience ,  ib. 

Tubercules,  difference" of,  29 j*.  Operation ,  ib.  ib. 

Tunicated  Tumours  462. 

Tunics  of  the  Eyes,  Operations  for ,  299.  Two  Species,  ib. 

Tumour,  0/,  i»  the  Aneurifnia,  3S8. 

Tympany,  whence  it  proceeds,  71. 


u. 

Valvulas,  numerous  of  the  Veins  of  the  Thigh,  4x9. 

Varifcocde,  what,  204,  Caret  zog.  Flame,  203. 

Vari- 


Varieomptialos,  whit,  62.  Tr^per  Kernels  fir  ,t,  6>.  Ope¬ 
ration  ib.  Danger,  66.  Cruel  Method  of  the  Anctm. 67. 
Varix,  Operations  fir,  418.  Cmfis,  ib.  Stfiu,  41?- 
of  Cure,  ib. 

Vaulty.  Erasure,  2 68. 

Vein,  Cephalick ,  inconvenient  for  Breeding,  369. 

Vein,  for  Bleeding,  how  to  chuft 'it,  3 70 •  3*™  »*yi  of  open- 


■ 
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Veinf  in  the  Head,  deferib’d,  j»j.  H»»  M  ht  open'd 

and  dr  eft,  ib,  ^  3?*4- 

Vein,  Cubital ,  inconvenient  for  Bleeding ,  369. 

Veins,  Ranula,  how  fituaud,  324.  Hew  to  open  cm,  325-. 

fo  be  done  afterwards,  ib. 

Venter,  To  war,  Operations  on  it,  46,  &  icq. 

Ventricle,  Sutures  practicable  on  it,  fj. 

Verdue  ( Monfimr )  Z#*»{f  concerning  the  Teeth ,  343. 

Veficatories,  treated  of,  477*  A  Cafe,  ft"] 

Vifcera,  Examination  of  the  Region  in  Dftecnons,  4S7. 

Vitriol  Buttons,  uft  of  in  the  Aneurifraa,  389.  /»  Amputation, 


408. 

Ulcers,  when  Bleeding  good  in,  360. 

Unguents  fo  Amputation  of  a  Cancer,  25*0. 

Ureters  dilated  in  the ‘Stone,  lof.  Irritation  of,  106. 

Urethra,  Incifim  of  for  the  Stone,  127.  In  Women,  12 9.  C*r* 
when  imperforated,  144.  extraordinary  Aperture,  14T* 

Urine,  Sediment  of,  106,  Difficult  f%  of,  ib.  Caufes  of  Obftru- 
chon,  ic8.  Total  Retention  requires  fpeedy  Relief,  109. 
prejfton  of,  ib.  if  above  the  Bladder,  or  in  it,  110® 

Medicaments,  1 1 1,  Two  of  Cures,  ib. 

Vulva,  necejji y  of  Operation,  when  entirely  clos'd,  Ifl. 

£0  */{?«£  when  partly  clos'd,  ib. 

Uvula,  Operations  on,  344. 


w. 

Warts,  481.  Caufe  and  Difference,  ib.  C#re  by  Incifion  and 
Corrofton,  ib.  482. 

Warts  o»  rW,  143.  .How  cur'd,  ib.  144. 

Water- Gun-Shot,  its  Excellence,  45-0. 

Wax- Candle  Lancet,  how  to  be  difposd  in  Bleeding,  371. 

Wax-Candle,  />*  a/e  for  Cupping,  474,  47/. 

Windpipe,  Operations  on,  344. 

Wolves,  various  forts,  462,  8cfeq.  Cafe,  ^6y. 

Women,  e  aft ly  prob'd  for  the  Stone ,  to8.  Cutting  for,  1  2S,  Xwo 
waty*,  ib.  Their  indifereet  Modefty,  if  5.  The  Caufe  of  their 
Hernia’s,  and  their  Cure,  1 96.  To  what  Hernia  s  they  are 
' liable ,  \<yf» 

Wooden- Leg,  its  ufe,  41 6.  A  Story  of  one ,  437. 

Wounded-Parts,  Accidents  proper  to  'em,  50, 


W'cundi 
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Wounds  of  the  Belly,  49.  lnfimment  that  made  ’em  to  he  e~tt 

Jr f£:i  tv&xzi  V  %t 

Wrench  and  Screw  ufed  in  Aneurifraaf  388.  ? 


Y. 


Yf’  In%Zert!T:l1l^SuH‘sl  *°  m**y  ^m<mh 

1  ?7.  A  (tree  t  arts  of  U  Subject;  to  Operation,  ib. 


